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THE GILBERTS; 


JANUARY, 1886. 


WHOLE NUMBER . 


; on, A DOUBLE MISTAKE. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


CHAPTER I. 


HEY were having a family council at the 
residence of Mr. Amos Gilbert, in M. 
Street, Boston. There was Mr. (tilbert, a 
hard, grizzly-colored, highly respectable gen- 
tleman of fifty, Mrs. Gilbert, his wife, a 
a lady of suitable age and character, Miss 
Helen Gilbert, aged twenty-five, Miss There- 
sa Gilbert, aged twenty-one, and Miss Lucy 
(rilbert, aged nineteen, three very pretty 
blonde young ladies, all dressed in the deep- 
est of mourning. 

There was an expression of gloom on all 
these faces, probably in connection with 
their sombre costume; for Mr. Cyril, the 
only and younger brother of the gentleman 
before us, had departed this life, and left not 
only these affectionate relatives to mourn 
his loss, but also an inconsolable widow and 
daughter. The fact that by his death the 
former are richer by several thousand dollars, 
and the latter raised from penury to opu- 
lence, of course weighed for nothing. When 
did money ever heal a broken heart ? 

To be sure, one would not expect the fam- 
ily of Mr. Amos Gilbert to find themselves 
very severely afflicted by the demise of his 
brother, since their intercourse with him 
had been of the very scantiest: and, more- 
over, they had not seen, and had scarcely 
heard from him for nearly fifteen years. 
But blood is thicker than water: and maybe 
they grieved that they had not been more as 
near relatives should be to each other. 

Do not let the reader imagine that these 


Copyright, according to law. 1 





‘Her husband was walking slowly up and down 
the room.’’— p. 2. 


three daughters comprise the whole Gilbert 
family. They are the eldest, and the only 
ones deemed of suitable age to assist at the 
council; but up-stairs, down-stairs, and in 
the lady’s chamber, indoors and outdoors, 
at school, at play, at work, were young Gil- 
hberts, all belonging to this brood. There 
were ten children, consequently we have 
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here but thirty per cent. of them. A word 
about the house and its appointments before 
we proceed. 

M. Street is respectable, and even genteel, 
the houses large, old-fashioned and a little 
shabby. Not only this house is shabby, the 
furniture is also. But what can you expect 
of a man who has ten children to support, 
even if he is highly respectable, and in a 
good business? Mr. Gilbert has one of the 
largest hardware stores in town; but it is all 
that he can do to make both ends meet. 
Twelve mouths to fill, twelve backs to cover, 
with all the et ceteras of respectable living, 
take a good deal of money. These cares 
and responsibilities may account for a some- 
what hard. and calculating expression in the 
father’s face, and for some anxious, if not 
ill-tempered lines in the mother’s. They 
deserve credit, however; for, in spite of dif- 
ficulties, they have. kept their place in socie- 
ty, have given their daughters what is called 
a good education, and have even presented 
to the world the appearance of a family in 
easy circumstances. It requires a good deal 
of tact and self-command to do that much. 

“And so Cyril has only left us five hun- 
dred dollars for each of the children, and a 
thousand apiece for you and me?’’ said 
Mrs. Gilbert, breaking a short pause. 

Iier husband was walking slowly up and 
down the room, with his hands behind him. 
At the question, he opened his mouth, which 
he had a way of shutting very hard, said a 
short ‘‘ That’s all!’ then shut it again. 

The lady straightened herself up, and 
looked accusatory and deeply wronged. 

_“T think it’s downright mean, pa!” ex- 
claimed Miss Lucy, indignantly. ‘‘ When 
he knew that you have so large a family, and 
he has only one child.”’ 

‘¢ And besides,’? chimed in Miss Theresa, 
‘‘when you helped him go to California. 
He couldn’t have gone but for you.” 

The young ladies forgot that the one child 
was Mr. Cyril Gilbert’s own daughter, and 
that the ten might be supposed to be depen- 
dent on their father, rather than their uncle; 
and they forgot also that Mr. Cyril Gilbert 
had repaid with interest the help his brother 
had given him. But no one reminded them 
of these palliating facts. 

‘¢ But, pa,’’ interposed the eldest daugh- 
{er, ‘‘ The will says that he desires his widow 
to take your advice, and avail herself of 
your assistance in the investment and man- 
agement of her property. Of course that 


will be an income to you. You can’t be ex- 
pected to give your time for nothing.”’ 

A bitter half-smile, half-sneer, curled Mr. 
Gilbert’s hard lips. 

‘*'You know very little about your Aunt 
Elizabeth, if you do not know that she con- 
siders herself fully capable of managing the 
affairs of all the world without assistance or 
advice,”’ he said; ‘‘and, also, if you do not 
know that she is particularly independent 
Where I am concerned. She is likely to 
make my office of adviser a very light one.”’ 

‘‘ But Blanche writes that her mother is 
very much out of health, and scarcely capa- 
ble of managing even household affairs,’’ the 
daughter said. 

‘Elizabeth never was capable of manag- 
ing any but ornamental household affairs,’’ 
interposed Mrs. Gilbert, bitterly. ‘She 
could go sailing about, putting flowers in 
vases, or looping curtains, or arranging 
china or silver, or changing the places of 
pictures so the light should fall on them prop- 
erly; but she never could make bread or 
darn her husband’s stockings. Her extrav- 
agance fairly drove Cyril away from home. 
He would never have gone if she had been 
willing to live within their income, and do 
as a poor man’s wife should do. But no; 
she put on gloves when she dusted her fur- 
niture, and washed her glasses with a swab, 
so as not soil her white fingers. When she 
had to go without a girl a few weeks once, 
you would have thought the world was com- 
ing to an end. Her hair was full of coal 
dust, her hands were burned and scarred on 
the stoves and range, her back was broken 
with sweeping, her face was burned with 
cooking—in short, she was on the point of 
going to bed and having a fever in conse- 
quence of her mighty labors in taking care 
of her family of three. I told Cyril that it 
was all a pretence, and that if he gave up 
then, he would have to keep a carriage for 
her presently. But she talked him over 
some way. When he went from our house, 
he was determined to insist that she should 
try to get along with the work herself; but 
the first thing I knew, they had a colored 
girl in the kitchen, and Elizabeth was lying 
on the sofa, reading French plays, or sitting 
in an arm-chair, embroidering frocks for 
Blanche, and having her luncheon brought 
to her on atray. Cyril bore it as long as he 
could, and she finally drove him away from 
his home.”’ 

‘‘ But it has turned out rather to her ad- 
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vantage in the end,’’ remarked Miss Lucy, 
slyly. ‘‘I would be quite willing to drive 
away a poor, dawdling husband, if he would 
go and make me such a fortune as Uncle 
Cyril has made. You know he was a 
dawdle, ma; you always said so. And I do 


not care what Aunt Liz was, he must have . 


been a cheap man, to come to you and talk 
about her. I’m sure if my husband should 
talk over my faults with other people I 
would either leave him or he should leave 
me.’’ 

Mr. Gilbert looked severely at his daugh- 
ter, and her mother said sharply :— 

‘¢Tt would become you more not to talk-so 
much about your husband until you get 
him.’’ 

Lucy tossed her head, blushed, and re- 
mained silent. 

‘¢ All this isn’t much to the point,”’ said 
. Miss Theresa. ‘1 suppose it is settled that 
we invite aunt and Blanche to come to us 
immediately. They’ll be sure totake a house 
in the city by next fall, at least. If we have 
them here this spring, they can’t help ask- 
ing some of us to go out of town with them 
when the hot weather comes. I think they 
might take a cottage at the beach and invite 
ma and three or four of the little ones to go 
there with them. Tom and the twins, and 
perhaps Bessie, could go down to Aunt Win- 
ship’s, and then pa could afford to let Helen, 
Lucy and me go to Niagara. Then, for the 
fall, Aunt Elizabeth is sure to help us. You 
know you always said, ma, that she was gen- 
erous. Perhaps she would take one of us 
girls to live with her. My opinion is if we 
do right by them, and are friendly, we shall 
lose nothing by it.”’ 

‘¢ You are right, Theresa,’’ said her father, 
approvingly, a slight smile softening his 
grave face as he looked at his managing 
daughter. 

Miss Theresa was prompt, clear-sighted 
and politic, and though she had really not so 
good a disposition as the others, she had, by 
her smiling, plausible manners, won a repu- 
tation for great amiability. 

‘‘We can have the big old sofa brought 


down into the kitchen,’ she went on, ‘‘and . 


Bridget can sleep there. It is getting warm 
weather now, and she will be comfortable 
enough. Just give her an old blanket, and 
she will do. As it is, I haven’t a doubt that 
she sleeps in her clothes. Then Tom can 
sleep in the side attic, and the twins can 
have the back attic, and Helen and I can 


move into the twins’ chamber, and leave 
ours for aunt and Blanche.”’ 

‘“‘T suppose we’ll have to do that,’’ the 
mother said, ruefully. 

Mr. Gilbert pursued his own meditations 
while the female conclave settled that part 
of the programme that seemed to be in their 
especial province. 

‘‘T think you were a little too fast in one 
thing, pa,’”’ Helen said presently, ‘‘ and that 
was making us put on mourning. It has 
cost a good deal, and now that we have got 
it, we shall have to keep it on a year. Aunt 
Elizabeth ought to have given it tous. Be- 
sides, we could have got cheaper, only that 
you insisted on the best.’’ 

‘* It can’t be helped now,’’ said the father 
rather crossly. 

‘‘Who would have supposed, when we 
heard of Cyril’s death, and that he had left 
an immense fortune and remembered every 
one of us, that the sum would be so small? ”’ 
Mrs. Gilbert said. ‘‘ Till the executor came, 
I was confident that your father would have 
the management of everything.” 

The rest of the conversation being merely 
an amplification of that already given, need 
not be repeated. Suffice it to say that the 
proposed letter of invitation was written and 
despatched without delay, the exodus of 
Bridget accomplished, blanket included, and 
the consequent general upheaving and ex- 
change of places in the whole family fairly 
achieved, leaving at last a spare chamber for 
Mrs. and Miss Cyril Gilbert. 

Miss Lucy Gilbert was quite right in 
saying that her uncle was in the habit of 
complaining of his own wife to his brother’s 
wife, and not far from wrong in calling him 
a dawdle. He had married, very young, a 
girl of refined education and habits, and del- 
icate health, one who had passed all her life 
at a fashionable school, and had no more 
taste for, or knowledge of housekeeping 
than a butterfly. But she was not without 
force of character, though of a kind that he 
could scarcely understand. When, after a 
short dream of romantic love, she waked up 
to the fact that she was married to a man 
who had neither energy nor perseverance, 
one who would, if permitted, go on through 
life living from hand to mouth, having no 
ambition, or only a weak ambition that was 
insufficient to stir him to active deeds, 
her whole spirit rose in revolt. She 
would willingly and cheerfully have worked, 
if the work had been temporary, and there 
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had becu a fair prospect of future ease, of an 
existence such as alone she could tolerate, 
where her refined tastes would be gratified 
and cultivated still more highly, and where 
she could receive and meet such society as 
would be congenial to her. But when she 
saw Chit as she worked her husband rested, 
that when she strove to be content with his 
petty salary as a clerk, he was disposed to 
remain » Clerk all his days, she ceased to ex- 
ert berself willingly. It never seemed to 
her right that she should sink into a mere 
household drudge, if she could help it; and 
when she found her sister-in-law interfering 
she was yet more determined not to. 

Matters grew from bad to worse. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Gilbert was proud, ambitious, ele- 
gant and admired, and she began to despise 
her husband. He sympathized weakly in 
her ambition and her tastes, but had not en- 
ergy cnough to help himself, was jealous 
and dissatisfied, adored and tormented his 
wife ceaselessly, and went to his sister-in- 
law with constant complaints which she was 
ready. cnough to hear and encourage. Mrs. 
Amos Gilbert, a plain, matter-of-fact, hard- 
working, narrow-minded woman, with al- 
ready. five children, was not likely to look 
with siniling eyes on her dainty and elegant 
sisicr-iu-law. She found Elizabeth’s tastes 
‘and opinions a constant insult to her own. 
There were little broils, little misunder- 
standings. Cyril’s wife haughtily announced 
her .desire that other people should mind 
their own business; Amos’s wife was of the 
opinion that some people were too lazy to do 
so much as mind their own business. Final- 
ly, Cyril struck out boldly, and announced 
hie intention to-go to California, and make a 
fortune there. 

dissatisfied as she sometimes was with 
him, his wife did all she could to prevent his 
going. But for. once he was resolute and 
even hopeful. It was better for him, he as- 
sured her. He would never be able to do 
anything where he was, and he doubted not 
thi in a short time he should return to her, 
and place her in the position she was suited 
to fill. 

‘hey parted as husband and wife should, 
with. vrief and affection, with mutual prom- 
ises, and full mutual forgiveness. 

-sut Cyril Gilbert’s character never could 
he stable. At first he was unsuccessful, 
aud all his complainings were renewed. He 
would never have left home but for his wife, 
he protested; yet when she begged him to 


return, he refused. She offered to go to 
him. No, he was not so situated that it 
would be well for her tocome. Then when 
he wrote for her to come, Blanche was ill, 
:nd the doctor spoke strongly against either 
her or her mother making the journey. Her 
husband chose to find himself aggrieved at 
this, and for five years neither wrote to nor 
sent her any help. She could not go to him, 
for he had gone from the place from where 
he had last written her, she knew, and she 
did not even know whether he was dead or 
alive. In her poverty and distress, she left 
the city, and taking her daughter, went to 
her native town and obtained employment 
as a teacher; and there she stayed till her 
husband’s death. For five years she had 
known that he was living and prosperous, 
but had heard nothing directly from him, 
and received no help. He was sulkily wait- 
ing for her to make advances, and she 
proudly determined never to seek to coax 
back a husband who had deserted her and 
left her worse off than a widow, and her 
child more unfortunate than an orphan. 

Things were in this state when the sudden 
news came. Cryil Gilbert was dead, and 
had left an immense fortune to his wife and 
daughter. In his last illness he bitterly re- 
pented the wrong he had done them, and 
dictated a letter, which, when she read it, 
quite broke the widow’s already breaking 
heart. Then only she knew how deeply 
and faithfully that wayward heart had loved 
her; how, in spite of his neglect, he had 
longed for her, and how his jealous, gloomy 
temper had been like a demon that he hated, 
but could not throw off. He took all the 
blame on himself, and could only ask her 
pity and forgiveness. He did not expect her 
to mourn for him, he said. 

‘*Cyril always was a fool!’? Mrs. Amos 
Gilbert said, when a somewhat similar mes- 
sage was sent to her husband. ‘‘ He seems 
to have concluded at the last that Elizabeth 
was a saint.”’ 

Since Mrs. Elizabeth Gilbert left the city, 
the two sisters-in-law had not met, and had 
maintained but the most distant and infre- 
quent intercourse, chiefly in the form of a 
correspondence between Blanche and her 
Cousin Theresa; but the invitation was im- 
mediately accepted by the widow and her 
daughter. Mrs. Cyril Gilbert was too gen- 
erous to remember past affronts, when there 
seemed no longer a chance that they could 
be repeated. Besides, she needed friends; 
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and what friend more natural than her hus- 
band’s only brother and his family ? ”’ 

‘Your Aunt Lucy is very hard, and she 
always disliked me,’’ the widow said to her 
daughter. ‘‘ But I have suffered enough to 
satisfy her, I should think, and perhaps she 
will forget the past, if Ido. At all events, 
it is more respectable to be on friendly 
terms with them, since we can now confer 
rather than receive favors. I would prefer 
to go to a hotel instead of to her house; but 
I do not feel able to go among strangers. 
Besides, we have no money as yet.”’ 

‘“‘O mother, to think of having money 
enough without being obliged to work for 
it!’? said the daughter breathlessly. ‘I 
can’t sleep for thinking of it.”’ 

‘¢Oh, but your father, child, your father! ’’ 
moaned the widow, tears starting again 
where the tears had scarcely dried. ‘‘ You 
cannot remember him; but, at least, you can 
regret him.”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


T was a pleasant evening in the last of 
April, and all in the Gilbert mansion 
was in readiness for the coming of the ex- 
pected guests. Blanche and her mother 
were to come in company with friends going 
westward, and had declined Mr. Gilbert’s 
offer to meet them at the depot. 

These watchers were somewhat uneasy, it 
must be owned. They were perfectly well 
aware that they had neglected their rela- 
tives, and not only neglected, but that they 
had been unfriendly to them. They could 
scarcely hope that certain comments of 
theirs had failed to reach Blanche and her 
mother. Now, self-interest struggling with 
pride, they were divided between a desire to 
propitiate their rich friends, and a fear lest 
the sudden cordiality should be ascribed to 
the change in their relatives’ fortunes, rather 
than to a softening of the heart in conse- 
quence of their mutual affliction. These 
troublesome reflections were, however, more 
on the part of the parents than the daugh- 
ters. Miss Theresa was parading up and 
down before the long mirror, looking at the 
hang of her gown and the graceful effect of 
her tall and decidedly fine figure. She had 
no desire to appear like a dowdy before this 
fastidious and elegant aunt of hers. 

The young lady had reason to be satisfied 
with her survey. All the Misses Gilbert 
were pretty much after one pattern, fair, 


regular-featured, fiaxen-haired, and fali in 
forms, appearing a little solid and woven, 
maybe, as such persons are likely to be, but 
very handsome, and wooden only in appear- 
ance. Theresa had the advantage of her 
sisters. She was lighter in form and mo- 
tion, had darker eyes, the faint color in her 
cheeks was more lively and varying; and in- 
stead of hair thick and straight, fit only for 
coils and braids like her sisters’, Therera’s 
fair locks curled and waved in every direc- 
tion. With such a face and figure, the som- 
bre folds of her dull black dress made a very 
lovely and striking contrast. Moreover, her 
dressmaker was a treasure—knew how to 
arrange perfectly those gradually widening 
folds from the slender waist to the sweeping 
circumference of the hem, how to lift the 
skirt in front so as to give an occasional tan- 
talizing glimpse of a slim foot admirably 
sandaled, how to display the smooth slope © 
of the shoulders and the exquisite rounding 
of the whole form. On the whole, it was 
not surprising that Miss Theresa’s survey of 
herself was long continued, and that it left 
her face with a very amiable expression. 
Lucy was otherwise and not so agrcendly 
occupied. They had, of course, the incvita- 
ble album of photographs, and since the 
news of Mr. Cyril Gilbert’s death, they 
had hunted up three photographs from 
among old cards, letters and waste papcr,: 
and inserted them in the most honorable 
place in this omnium gatherum of faces. 
One of these miniatures was faded and poor, 
and represented a handsome young man of 
thirty years of age, bearing a faint resem- 
blance to Mr. Amos Gilbert, but altogether 
more amiable and attractive looking. ‘The 
other two pictures were fresh, and evidently 
taken within a few years. One was of a 
lady between thirty and forty, a proud yet 
shy face, oval, thin, with large, wistful cyes, 
and heavy curls dropping each side of ‘the 
neck, and half veiling the low, wide forc- 
head. There was only the face and curls, 
and a fall of heavy drapery from the threat. 
Some way, this photograph gave one thie ini- — 
pression of a fancy picture, rather than of a 
portrait; or at least, of being the portrait of 
some foreign or exceptional person. There 
was something fascinating and uncommon 
about it. The other was like, yet unlike. 
The same delicate and lovely features, the 
Same oval face, only fuller, and the same 
wealth of hair. But the expression was (if- 
ferent; proud and free, with brow lifte:t: 
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hair drawn back, eyes well opened, and look- 
ing the gazer full in the face, and small, 
curved lips, pressed closely together. You 
could see that though the older could face 
the frowns of fortune, it would be with 
shivering nerves and shrinking heart, but 
that the younger would take a sort of plea- 
sure in throwing down the gauntlet to the 
enenly. 

Lucy Gilbert looked at these pictures with 
feelings of bitter envy and jealousy. Al- 
ways, from the first, she had hated her 
Cousin Blanche. Long as it was since they 
had met, she well remembered the beautiful, 
dark-eyed child who had always eclipsed her, 
who, in spite of poverty, had always ap- 
peared to be better dressed than she. She 
remembered how, when she shrank awk- 
wardly from strangers, Blanche had gone 
forward with a bright confidence very like 
audacity, and won all there was to win. 
She remembered the contrast between her 
own slow thoughts and the brilliant wit of 
her cousin. Even absent, she had hated 
and feared her; and now Blanche was com- 
ing, with added years and beauty, and all 
the advantages of wealth, to meet and rival 
her at a time when no childish interests 
were at stake; but perhaps the happiness or 
misery of her whole life might be in ques- 
tion. 

In the midst of her angry reflections there 
came the exclamation, ‘‘ Here they are! ”’ 
and the sound of a carriage stopping at the 
door. 

Mr. Gilbert hurried out to the sidewalk, 
Mrs. Gilbert stopped on the upper step, and 
Helen and Theresa stood inside the street 
door. Lucy went to the window and looked 
out as the two ladies alighted. 

Yes, the same! There was the very same 
face she had looked to see, the small, beau- 
tiful mouth, the brilliant, dark-gray eyes, 
the spirited, oval face. 

‘But black is not becoming to her,” 
thought Lucy, with a faint sense of plea- 
sure. | 

Mrs. Cyril Gilbert’s veil was down, and 
she did not raise it till she reached the door. 
Then they saw the change that care, sorrow 
and sickness had wrought in her once beau- 
tiful face. Her widow’s cap, hiding all the 
hair that had been wont to veil her cheeks, 
made her look older by several years than 
she was; her cheeks were thin and pale; 
dark circles surrounded her eyes, and her 
brows had a look of anxiety. 


She replied but little to thei: salutations, 
said only a faint ‘“‘Thank you,”’ to their wel- 
comes, and, leaning on her daughter’s arm, 
went into the parlor. Blanche also had 
given but a hasty greeting, intent principal- 
ly on attending to her mother. 

‘‘Come to this arm-chair, mamma,’’ she 
said, and seated her mother before speaking 
to Lucy. ; 

‘¢Ma isn’t at all well,’’ Blanche explained, 
‘Cand the journey has fatigued her. Let 
me take off your bonnet, dear.”’ 

The ladies stood mute, but leaning in 
readiness to render any assistance, while 
the young visitor removed her mother’s 
bonnet and shawl, drew off her gloves, 
smoothed her cap, and then gently pressed 
her back against the cushions, with a 
‘There, rest now,’’? as if she spoke to a 
child; speaking with an air of mingled ten- 
derness and authority which was at once 
novel and captivating. 

‘* And now let me wait on you, Blanche,” 
said Theresa, with her sweetest smile. 

Blanche smiled, and allowed herself to be 
assisted, casting, meanwhile, a bright, swift 
glance over the group of relatives. A little 
twitch caught the corner of her mouth as 
she did so; not an expression of merriment, 
by any means, but a motion that said, “I 
must look out for them.”’ 

Indeed, she did not like the looks of any 
of them. Her uncle’s sombre welcome, and 
the effort to be cordial which only thinly 
covered her aunt’s awkward coldness, were 
only less displeasing than the silken sweet- 
ness of Theresa and Helen, and the cold 
smile and chilling welcome of Lucy. 

‘“'We won’t stay here long,’’ thought 
Miss Blanche. 

But no one would have thought from her 
looks that she found anything in their recep- 
tion to displease her. She was one of those 
bright, quick, determined persons, who 
make the best of everything, and also have 
everything their own way. She was ready 
With question, answer and compliment, and 
quite as able to keep up a perfectly conven- 
tional and self-hiding conversation as any of 
them. 

‘¢T think ma had better lie down,’’ she 
said presently. ‘‘ She has been traveling all 
day, and so missed her usual afternoon rest, 
besides being more fatigued than common. 
Wouldn’t you like to lie down, ma?” 

Mrs. Gilbert had been leaning back, seem- 
ingly quite exhausted, just where her daugh- 
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ter had placed her, replying faintly to her 
sister-in-law’s inquiries concerning her jour- 
ney. At Blanche’s question, she sat up, 
and drew a long, sighing breath. 

‘“*T would like to, dear, if your aunt 
pleases,’’ she said, in that low, sweet voice 
they so well remembered, and which Mrs. 
Amos Gilbert had been wont to say lured 
and fascinated Cyril to his destruction. But 
now the voice was trembling, and faltered 
out the words, instead of dropping with its 
olden, lingering cadence. 

Of course there were renewed offers. 
Blanche gave her mother her arm, declining 
any other help, and, accompanied by Mrs. 
Gilbert and Theresa, they went up-stairs. 

The others looked after them till they 
were out of sight, then listened after them 
till they were out of hearing. 

‘* Well, if they aren’t queer!’ exclaimed 
Lucy, as soon as it was safe to speak. ‘* You 
would think that Blanche was in her own 
house, by the way she disposes of things; 
and as to Aunt Elizabeth, she is an old 
woman, or she is dying. I never saw any- 
body look so.”’ 

‘“‘She certainly is very much changed,”’ 
Mr. Gilbert said. ‘‘I should scarcely have 
known her. She seems very old.”’ 

‘‘Father,’’ said Helen, after a pause, 
speaking very low, ‘if Aunt Elizabeth 
should die before Blanche is twenty-five, 
you are to be her guardian, are you not ?”’ 

‘Yes; but you should not speak of such 
a thing!’? Mr. Gilbert answered, almost 
angrily, his face flushing though, as if the 
same thought had been in his mind. ‘A 
woman may be sick and ailing, yet live fifty 
years. Besides, it isn’t proper to make com- 
ments on such a possibility. I do not wish 
the care of a guardianship; but if any one 
should overhear you make such a remark, 
they would be sure to say that I did wish it. 
You must be careful,’”? he went on, seeming 
to grow more angry. ‘‘ People are always 
ready enough to make ill-tempered com- 
ments, and you should look out not to give 
them any reason.”’ 

‘“‘T think I understand the proprieties as 
well as any one,’’ retorted Helen sharply; 
‘and I don’t know who could overhear 
me.”’ 

In a few minutes Theresa and her mother 
appeared, having been rather summarily dis- 
missed by Blanche. 

‘‘ Well, that girl is enough to astonish 
any one!’’ said Theresa, after having shut 


the parlor door. ‘She settles things with- 
out any ceremony whatever, and without 
any delay. Her mother is not to appear 
again tonight; Blanche will herself take up 
all the supper she will want. We are not to 
trouble ourselves about ma, she will see to 
everything. In plain English, this is a hotel 
at which they find it convenient to stop, and 
we will please mind our own business, keep 
out of the way, and not be too officious.”’ 

‘“*T think Blanche does quite right to take 
care of her mother,”’ Mrs. Gilbert interposed, 
with a faint effort at being charitable. 
‘* Elizabeth is certainly very feeble, and so 
nervous that she is really scarcely able to 
speak. I heard her tell Blanche to say that 
she would bring her supper up.”’ 

The lady did not overrate her sister-in- 
law’s weakness and nervousness. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Gilbert was in that state which 
rendered it necessary she should have watch- 
ful care and absolute quiet. In the first 
place, she had one of those delicate and ner- 
vous organizations which are easily jarred, 
and then she had lived a life calculated to 
try her to the utmost. The trials of her 
married life had been entirely unsympathized 
with, and she was one who needed sympa- 
thy, and was miserable without it. She had 
no relatives, and all her friends were at first 
far away, then gradually became strangers. 

Mr. Cyril Gilbert, when he went to hi. 
sister-in-law with complaints of his wifc, 
had not remembered how he took that wife, 
an inexperienced, accomplished girl, from 
the centre of a gay circle where she was the 
admired of all, and brought her to an uncon- 
genial place and society, where she had nu 
one but him to take her part, and where, at 
length, he failed her. No one but Elizabeth 
Gilbert herself knew or suspected how great 
was the strain on her heart and head in 
those bitter days, when she had looked for 
the love and protection and ease that hai 
been promised her, and had got instead 
fault-finding, criticism, suspicion and hard- 
ship. That she was too proud to complain 
had made her lot all the harder to bear. 
Then had come the pain of her husband’s 
departure, when love had again a brief re- 
vival; then his unreasonable exactions an.l 
displeasure; finally his desertion and her 
poverty. 

She never told any one that she and her 
child had come near starving, as they went 
from one house to another, each time seek- 
ing poorer lodgings, with scarce clothing tu 
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keep them from freezing in the cold weather, 
and oftcn but one poor meal a day. She 
had got copying to do, and on that scanty 
help had managed to exist till she finally 
succecded in getting a place as teacher in 
the school where she had herself been edu- 
cated. She did not like teaching, and it was 
too hard for her. Besides, she had the mor- 
tification of returning, a deserted wife, to 
the place which she had left as a happy and 
envied bride, and she knew well that many 
who met her with a condescending welcome 
were sccretly pleased at her downfall. Soon 
had come the news that her husband was 
still living and prosperous beyond his hopes; 
yet there was no sign that he remembered 
her. 

‘What could people think of her??? she 
usedl to say, in an agony of shame and dis- 
tress. They must think that she had 
done something terrible. Surely her hus- 
band’s continued neglect was a disgrace. 

Then, at last, his death, and that penitent 
letter, which, while it set her right before 
the world, cruelly wounded her own heart 
and conscience. Now she began toreproach 
herself with having been too proud and un- 
yielding, and, forgetting her husband’s 
faults, remembering only his love, and those 
gentler qualities which had endeared him to 
her, to think that it had been in her power 
to avoid all the sufferings which had wasted 
so much of his life and herown. Add to 
this the sudden transition from poverty to 
wealth, the feeling that important affairs 
demanded her attention, that new responsi- 
hilities and cares rested on her, that, at last, 
all she had sighed for and needed for so 
many years was hers, but that she received 
with it a pain which rendered it ineffectu- 
al: to make her happy—and it will be seen 
that Mrs. Gilbert had enough to make her 
weak and nervous. 

‘Stand between me and them!’ she had 
prayed her daughter, before they started. 
*“T do not feel able to attend to business, or 
to talk much with them. I am too weak to 
insist on anything. Your Aunt Lucy is 
strong and positive, and your uncle is dog- 
matic and hard. If they say a thing must 
be done, I shall give up like a baby whether 
I want to or not. I cannot even be sure 
that I may not ask him to take evervthing 
into his own hands, and that I know I ough + 
not todo. Spare me all you can, my dear 
and maybe, after a time, I shall the more 
like myself.” 


‘¢Never fear, mamma, I will be a match 
for them,’”’ Blanche had replied. ‘‘ Let me 
alone for that. They will have to be up 
early to circumvent me.”’ 

‘¢T am afraid, dear, that they will think I 
could go down to supper, if I chose,’’ Mrs. 
Gilbert said, on the day of their arrival, 
after they were left alone in their chamber. 

‘¢ Perhaps they do,’’ was the cool answer. 
‘* But that is of no consequence. You are 
to think for yourself, and I am to think for 
you. We need not inquire what they think. 
We know that you must lie here quietly, 
and not be bothered with business until to- 
morrow. They have made offers and pro- 
testations enough. All we have to do, is to 
take them at their word. It wouldn't be po- 
lite to act as though they didn’t mean what 
they say, would it, mamma ? ”’ 

In this cool and half-trifling way, the girl 
disguised her own discomfort and annoy- 
ance, and sought to cheer and reassure her 
mother. She saw that the invalid’s brow 
wore the anxious furrows still deeper, that 
she moved restlesslv, and that her hands 
trembled. 

‘‘Take this sedative, mamma,”’ she said 
with gentle decision, offering the glass: 
‘‘and put all care out of your mind, except 
the care to go to sleep. T am your prime 
minister, and will see to everything. There 
now, if you are not asleep in five minutes, I 
will sing ‘ Bylo, baby bunting.’ ”’ 

That evening Mr. Willis, Mr. Cyril Gil- 
bert’s executor, called to see Mrs. Gilbert, 
and was told that she could not receive him* 
till the next morning. 

“My sister-in-law is very much out of 
health, and is fatigued after her journey,” 
Mr. Gilbert said, with an appearance of 
great solicitude. ‘Tf you will please come 
up, say at two, or between two and three 
o’clock, we can attend to business then. 

‘¢Oh, mamma will see Mr. Willis earlicr 
than that,’’ interposed Blanche, suppressing 
her anger at not being consulted. ‘‘ She al- 
ways feels quite well in the morning. Come 
up at ten o’clock, if you please, Mr. Willis. 
And meantime, vou can tell me something 
of our affairs tonight, so that she will be 
prepared to go on with them. It would be 
hardly fair to inflict our talk on the family. 
We can go into the sitting-room, cannot we, 
aunt ?”’ | 

She rose as she spoke, and advanced 
toward the door of the sitting-room, nodding 
to Mr. Willis to follow her. 
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“ Thank you, uncle. 


‘‘The sitting-room is cold and dark, my 
dear,’? her aunt said hastily. ‘‘ You need 
not mind talking here. Pray do not think of 
it. 9? 

‘“*T cannot think of boring you with my 
business,’’ persisted Blanche, laughing, but 
haughty and determined. ‘‘I am not afraid 
of a little cold, are you, Mr Willis? And 
as to light, I‘can easily light the gas.” 

Mr. Gilbert rose with angry face, and fol- 
lowed the two. 
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Now I will see Mr. Willis alone, if you please.’’— p. 10. 


‘*T will light the gas for you,’’ he- said, 
trying to speak gently. | 

Blanche seated herself ata table, motioned 
the executor to take a chair near her, then 
waited, watching with sparkling eyes and 
compressed lips, while her uncle slowly and 
blunderingly lighted the gas, being as long 
as possible abovt it When at length he 


had finished, and, taking a chair, made a 


motion to seat himself she spoke decided 
ly:— 
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“*'Thank you, uncle. Now I will see Mr. 
Willis alone, if you please.”’ 

He could not keep silent. 

‘* You forget, Blanche, that I am expect- 
ed to advise in these matters,’’ he said. 

‘*T do not,’? she replied as hastily. 
‘* When the time comes for advice, yours 
will be asked. At present, I wish to know 
the state of my father’s affairs, and some- 
thing about himself, matters which belong 
to mamma and myself, and which you al- 
ready know better than we do. You have 
had opportunity during the week Mr. Willis 
has_been here to learn all this. It is now 
my turn, and I act for my mother. I re- 
quest to see Mr. Willis alone.”’ 

Her face was slightly pale, her head erect, 
her tone clear and firm, and her bright, 
Steady eyes looked him down. It was im- 
possible to refuse or resist her. Muttering 
something which might be either ban or 
blessing, Mr. Amos Gilbert turned and left 
the room, shutting the door behind him with 
somewhat unnecessary force. 

‘‘ That girl is the devil!’’ he exclaimed, 
almost inarticulate with anger. ‘She, a 
bold minx of scarce twenty years old, has 
ordered me out of the room, and taken mat- 
ters into her own hands. I have been in- 
sulted! ”’ 

‘* Why didn’t you stay ?”’ asked his wife 
angrily. ‘* You don’t know how she may 
twist that man round her finger. It is a 
way her mother always had, and she inherits 
it. Elizabeth used to bamboozle even you, 
Amos, when you gave her a chance.” 

An angry flash in the lady’s eyes, and a 
slight change of color in the gentleman’s 
face, showed that there was some little 
truth in the charge, and that there might 
have been times when Mr. Gilbert had not 
been indifferent to a pleading word from his 
brother’s wife. Indeed, we may as well tell 
the whole truth at once, and own that Mrs. 
Cyril Gilbert had been more than once of- 
fended by the complacency which her broth- 
er-in-law had shown himself willing to dis- 
play toward her, and that her haughty cold- 
ness to him, when he had been more than 
usually complimentary and amiable toward 
her, was one cause of his subsequent dis- 
like. 

‘*T don’t know what nonsense you are 
talking,’’ the husband retorted roughly, 
glancing at his daughters. ‘‘ But I tell you, 
if you imagine that you are going to drive 
that girl, you make a mistake. You had 


better let her alone, and give her her own 
way in all that you can’t help. If I had 
stayed in the room tonight, they would have 
gone to a hotel in the morning.” 

Meantime, Blanche had opened the busi- 
ness at once, questioning promptly and 
sharply, drawing out all she wanted to know. 
She saw that the gentleman was slightly dis- 
concerted, that he seemed to think it rather 
beneath his dignity to explain himself tu @ 
girl like her. 

‘‘ He needs a little flattery,”’ she thought. 
‘‘T must be wise as a serpent.” 

And gradually softening her manner, as- 
suming the yielding and deferential, she 
soon had him in a more pliant frame of 
mind. 

‘‘ You see, poor mamma and I know noth- 
ing as yet about our own business,’ she 
said; ‘‘and of course we are anxious to be 
informed at once. We wish to depend en- 
tirely on you. It isn’t pleasant to have too 
many others mixed up in one’s affairs, and 
listening to every word one says. When 
you think that we need and should ask ad- 
vice, we shall of course expect you to tell us; 
but till then, we prefer that you should com 
municate entirely and exclusively with us. 
We shall look upon you as our friend in the 
matter.” 

Mr. Willis was a hard enough business 
man, a bachelor, and had been looked on by 
his friends as a sort of woman-hater; but he 
melted before the bright eyes and flattering 
tongue of this young diplomatist. When @ 
cold, hard man is soft, he is terribly soft. 
He melts all at once, and is in danger of be- 
ing sickening rather than amiable. Blanche 
soon found herself listening to compliments 
instead of business, and perceived that the 
eyes of her father’s executor were becoming 
disagreeably admiring. She stiffened at 
once, and with a few curt phrases, and 4 
broad flash out of her wide eyes, congealed 
his untimely thaw. It was both natural and 
proper, but it was unfortunate. Mr. Willis 
perceived that he had made a fool of him- 
self, and that she had seen it, and put him 
in his place, with her foot rather than with 
her hand, and from that moment he went 
over tothe enemy. But he veiled his anger 
sufficiently to give her all the information 
she needed. 

Then she rose promptly. 

‘* Now I need not detain you*any longer,’” 
she said. ‘‘ You will came at ten o’clock ta- 
morrow ? ”’ 
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He bowed. 

She opened the door into the parlor, and 
went out with a smile on her face. 

‘There, uncle,’ she said lightly, ‘‘I am 
as wise as you, in this matter, at least. I 
must say good-night to you all now. I sup- 
pose mamma wants me by this time.”’ 

She smiled as brightly on them as if they 
were the most affectionate and beloved rela- 
tives in the world, gave Theresa a little pat 
on the shoulder as she said good-night to 
her, and went out of the room with the air 
of a princess. They all looked eagerly at 
Mr. Willis. 

‘‘We are not needed, Mr. Gilbert,’’ he 
said sneeringly, as soon as the door closed 
after Blanche. ‘* That young lady is capa- 
ble of managing everything.” 

Mr. Gilbert smiled involuntarily. He was 
afraid he had lost an ally. It appeared that 
he had gained one. 

“IT should say, sir,’? he remarked, ‘ that 
you were at fault in communicating with 
her. Your business is with Mrs. Gilbert, 
not with her daughter. Blanche, even were 
her mother dead, is not considered of age 
for five years yet.’’ 

‘‘But her mother can depute her to com- 
municate with me,’’? was the answer. ‘Of 
course not entirely; but like this, for a gen- 
eral statement of the condition of affairs. 
And I must say that the young lady has a 
remarkably clear head. She is quite posted 
in the legal points bearing on the case, and 
seems quite able and determined to defend 
herself.” 

‘But after this you will do your business 
with Mrs. Gilbert, will you not?’ said Lucy. 
‘‘I must say, I don’t think that it is decent 
for Blanche to take so much on herself. 
She always was bold.” 

Mr. Willis looked at the young lady some- 
what doubtfully. Perhaps he thought that 
there was a spice of jealousy in her feelings, 
and, angry as he was, could have found an- 
other word than boldness with which to 
characterize her cousin’s manner. Some- 
thing in his look angered her still more. 

“Of course she will pull the wool over 
gentlemen’s eyes,’ Lucy went on excitedly. 
“That is a way she and her mother both 
have. She can twist a man about her fin- 
gers, and make a fool of him for her own 
purposes, if she pleases.’’ 

Mr. Willis reddened angrily, and would 
have spoken, but Mrs. Gilbert interposed 
With a severe rebuke. 


‘¢ Aren’t you ashamed to talk so of your 
own aunt and cousin, Lucy?’’ her mother 
exclaimed, secretly delighted. ‘‘It does 
not sound well at all, particularly at this 
time, when they are in trouble on account 
of poor Cyril’s death. I request you to 
keep silence, if you cannot speak in a more 
becoming manner.” . 

Miss Lucy, perfectly understanding how 
sincere the reproof was, maintained a sulky 
silence. Evidently she had said enough. 

‘“T do not think any lady, even Miss 
Blanche Gilbert, is likely to twist me round 
her finger,’? Mr. Willis said, when he got a 
chance to speak. ‘I never had the name of 
being of any such make as that. Of course, 
Miss Gilbert has an interest in her father’s 
affairs, and has a right to say something 
about them. But in future I intend to com- 
municate with her mother. If, however, 
Mrs. Gilbert sends her daughter to me for 
any information, I must give it. There is 
no other way. I must say, though, that I 
shall object to the young lady taking so high 
a tone.” 

‘‘Oh, set a beggar on horseback,’’ said 
Lucy, tossing her head. 

While her character was being discussed 
down-stairs, Blanche had gone to her moth- 
er’s chamber, regaining on the way the self- 
possession she had almost lost. She softly 
opened the door, as softly closed it, and went 
to the bedside. 

‘* Well, dear?’’ her mother said, half ris- 
ing. 

** Qh, lie still, ma,’’ she said. “I will 
bring my chair here to your bedside, and tell 
you the whole story. It is as clear as can 
be, and there will be no difficulty whatever 
in settling the business.”’ 

Mrs. Gilbert sank back on her pillows, and 
Blanche, bringing her chair, sat by her, and 
leaned over the bed, holding her mother’s 
hand while she spoke. The movement 
seemed tender only. It was that, but it was 
more. Blanche could tell by the feeling of 
those slender fingers how much her mother 
could bear, and when it would be time to 
stop. 

‘We can soon be free from all entangle- 
ments with business men,”’ she said gently. 
‘‘But I think it would be well for us to re- 
tain a lawyer. I will see toit. There is no 
hurry. I will quietly find out some lawyer 
of high standing, and speak to him myself. 
As to our property, there will be very little 
delay in our coming into possession of it, 
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and we can decline to receive any more 
money from Uncle Amos. He sent us one 
hundred dollars. We will give him a note 
for that tomorrow. It is best to be busi- 
ness-like. We can give it before witnesses. 
Qur property is in bank stock and govern- 
ment bonds, so there is no bother with ships 
and houses and railroad shares, and all that. 
Everything is as neat and compact as possi- 
ble. Now we need not talk any more to- 
night. You must sleep soundly, and be well 
rested to see Mr. Willis tomorrow.”’ 

‘¢ What sort of a man is he?’ asked the 
mother anxiously. 

‘* He is perhaps forty years of age, an old 
bachelor, so, of course, capable of being 
hoaxed by me; a commonish sort of man, 
but honest, of course, and well versed in 
business, I should say. I think he will be 
one whom we can easily understand, and 
need not be much bothered with.” 

‘“Did you talk with him alone?’’ the 
mother asked. 

‘* Yes. I took hinr into the sitting-room. 
Of course, it wouldn’t be so pleasant to go 
over all that with the whole family about. 
Besides, they knew it all.”’ 

** Were they willing ? ’’ asked Mrs. Gilbert. 

‘Why not?’ exclaimed Blanche. ‘ Of 
course they had nothing to say about it. It 
is our business, you know, ma.”’ 

There was a slight tap at the door, and 
Mrs. Gilbert came in, her face wreathed in 
smiles, her step as soft as a cat's. 

‘*Can I do anything for you, Elizabeth ?”’ 
she asked tenderly. 

‘No, there is nothing, thank you. 
need is sleep.”’ 

‘*T thought that perhaps a little mulled 
wine might make you sleep better,” the 
hostess said, seating herself in the chair 
Blanche had vacated. ‘‘ Helen is preparing 
it, but I wouldn’t bring it up until I found 
out whether you would like it.’’ 

‘* You are very kind,’ murmured the wid- 
ow hesitatingly. She never took wine. 

Blanche interposed somewhat hastily. 
She was anxious to take all advances as 
kindly as possible, and glad to see any made 
after the scenes of the evening. 

I think it would do you good, ma,’’ she 
said. ‘* And it is very kind of aunt to think 
of it.” : 

‘¢ Well, then, I will go down for it,” said 
her aunt sweetly, but without rising. 

‘‘Qh, no!’’ said Blanche. ‘Sit still, and 
let me go.” 


All I 





Bright and acute as she was, Blanche fell 
into a trap there. 

‘CTf she comes down, keep her a while,”’ 
Mrs. Gilbert had said to her daughters. 
‘¢ Be as pleasant as possible, and give me a 
chance to speak to Elizabeth.”’ 

‘‘T do hope, Elizabeth, that you will feel 
better tomorrow, and be able to see Mr. 
Willis,’? she said, as soon as Blanche had 
left the room. ‘‘It is so much better for 
you to attend to the business, you know. 
Indeed, it is your place to. Men, you know, 
dear, do not like {o transact business with 
girls. They think, and rightly, that it isn’t 
suitable. But Blanche is uncommonly capa- 
ble, I must say. I am very proud of her. 
Mr. Willis says that, for a young girl, she 
has a remarkably clear head. But, of 
course, she does not understand those mat- 
ters, and there will be trouble if they are left 
too much to her. People would be likely to 
make unpleasant comments, they are so ill- 
natured.”’ 

‘““T do not see what opportunity people 
have to make ill-natured remarks, when I 
depute my daughter to make for me some 
inquiries which I do not myself feel able to 
make,”’ the widow said, beginning to trem- 
ble. 

‘¢ Oh, certainly not! ’’ exclaimed the other. 
‘‘It is perfectly proper. Only, you know, 
these girls are so zealous that they are like- 
ly to overdo, and give offence. I am sure, I 
have the utmost dependence on the good 
sense and discretion of my daughters; yet I 
have continually to scold them. They are 
too fast. These young people have. not 
the experience that is required for impor- 
tant matters. They do not know when to 
hold their tongues.” 

‘‘ Has Blanche done anything to be com- 
plained of ?°* demanded the invalid excited- 
ly; sitting up in. bed, and facing her sister- 
in-law. 

Her pale face was beginning to redden, 
and her eyes to glow feverishly. 

‘Why, no, dear! Do lie down!” said 
Mrs. Amos Gilbert soothingly, frightened at 
the effect of her words. ‘* What should 
make you think of such a thing ? ” 

‘‘Qh, where is Blanche ?’’ exclaimed her 
mother, looking toward the door. 

‘* My dear Elizabeth, calm yourself!’ en- 
treated the other. ‘‘I wouldn’t have men- 
tioned the subject, if I had thought that it 
would disturb you.”’ 

Mrs. Gilbert sank back on her pillows. 
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‘“T am good for nothing! ’’ she moaned 
out. ‘‘I have suffered so much that my 
nerves seem to be entirely shattered, and 
hard work, trouble and anxiety have worn 
my strength quite away. I know I must 
appear childish; but I cannot help it. After 
a while I hope to be better; but now I bade 
Blanche take all the care from me she possi- 
bly could. She is only acting in obedience 
to my wishes, and I give her full power to 
act for me.”’ 

‘*“Yes, dear, yes! I’m sure you are quite 
right,’’ said her sister-in-law soothingly, 
hearing Blanche’s step on the stair. 

“Here is your nightcap, mamma,”’’ said 
Blanche, entering. **I have been imbibing 
and can recommend the drink as very nice. 
Why, mother! ”’ | 

For as soon as she looked at her mother, 
Blanche perceived that there was trouble. 

‘Drink it, Elizabeth,” said the other lady, 
in a coaxing, affectionate tone. ‘It will 
make you sleep. I always take mulled wine 
on going to bed when IT am tired and ner- 
vous.”” 

Mrs. Gilbert raised herself up, and took 
the drink offered her, her hand trembling, 
her breathing quick. Blanche held the 
glass, and watched her mother with anxious 
eyes, that glanced now and then on her 
aunt, with an expression of angry suspicion. 

Mrs. Amos Gilbert stayed only for a few 
words more, offers of everything, charges to 
ber dear sister not to think of getting up to 
breakfast, charges to Blanche to see that 
her mother had everything she could possi- 
bly desire; then, with an affectionate good- 
night, she took her departure. 

“Ma, did she say anything to annoy 
you?’ asked Blanche, in a whisper. 

“Oh, it is only my folly,’ sighed the 
mother wearily. ‘I was tired, and her talk 
is always so hard and wide-awake. The 
very sound of her voice is rasping to my 
nerves. Let me go to sleep now.”’ 

‘‘ Ma,”’ said Blanche again, after a pause, 
‘I think that, after all, you and I would be 
quite as well off at a hotel.”’ 

‘‘No, dear, we had better stay here. It 
looks better,’’ the mother replied. ‘It is 
only my weakness, Blanche. If we were at 
4 hotel, I should still find something to be 
babyish about.” 

* Well, any way, mamma, we will have a 
home of our own before long, and nothing 
but peace shall enter there,’’ the daughter 
exclaimed, a trembling vibration in her own 


voice showing that, brave as she was, she, 
too, felt the strain of their troubles. 

Mrs. Amos Gilbert went down-stairs, and 
related fully her interview with her sister- 
in-law. Mr. Willis was still in the parlor, 
graciously partaking of a tumbler of mulled 
wine, served to him from the fair hands of 
Miss Lucy. 

‘¢ Elizabeth is no more like herself than 
she is like the strangest person in the world,”’ 
she said. ‘‘I thought that she was going 
into hysterics. She really clenched the bed- 
clothes, and called out for Blanche. Inever 
was more shocked. I’m sure I shall not 
dare to speak to her in future.’ 

‘Has your sister-in-law been long in this 
state ?°’ inquired Mr. Willis, with an air of 
interest. | 

‘* Not that I know,”’ she replied. ‘‘ You 
see, we have not met them since they left 
the city, and our sole intercourse with them 
has been a correspondence between Blanche 
and Theresa. Blanche said that her mother 
was in delicate health, but she never men- 
tioned that her mind was affected so much. 
I don’t see how she is to attend to business, 
in the state she is in.” 

‘¢ Perhaps she may not be,”’ the gentleman 
answered. 

‘‘That is unless the affairs are made very 
simple to her,’’ suggested Mr. Gilbert. 

‘¢ T shall endeavor to make them so,”’ Mr. 
Willis said quietly, even carefully. ‘ But 
business is business, if it is ever so simply 
conducted and arranged. I am very sorry 
that your sister-in-law is so indisposed. My 
time is, of course, precious, and I wish to 
get back to California as soon as possible. 
But perhaps she may be better in the 
morning.”’ 

‘Oh, I dare say!”? Mrs. Gilbert said. 
‘It is likely to be only a temporary indispo- 
sition.”’ | 

‘‘Shall you be at home tomorrow fore- 
noon, Mr. Gilbert ?*" the gentleman asked, 
preparing to go. 

‘‘No; I am not wanted, I find,’ was the 
answer. ‘* Perhaps if I should stay, Miss 
Blanche would request me to leave the 
room, as she did this evening. I shall not 
again be present at the interviews between 
you and them, unless I am particularly re- 
quested to. If you see any need of me, you 
will have to suggest my being spoken to. 
After the scene of this evening, I shall take 
no steps whatever in the matter.” 

‘“‘T ghall not fail to request your assist- 
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ance,’? was the reply. ‘‘ And I do not doubt 
that it will soon be needed.”’ 

There was no more said, and the gentle- 
man took leave, escorted to the door by Mr. 
Gilbert, the Misses Gilbert standing in the 
parlor door, and smiling after him till the 
street door closed. Then they all went into 
the parlor, and, late as it was, seated them- 
selves again. They felt as though there 
were something more to be said. 

‘‘Now, girls, and, Lucy,’ Mr. Gilbert 
said, speaking in a low, impressive tone, 
‘¢ mark what I say! Do not one of you in- 
terfere in any way, or mention business to 
Elizabeth or Blanche, any more than if there 
were no such thing. It may make trouble. 
This is an important affair. An immense 
fortune is concerned, and more than a for- 
tune; our credit is concerned. It will not 
do for us to get the name of having inter- 
fered in any way. Do not hint business, I 
repeat; and if either of them should speak 
of it, do not answer or ask a question. 
Treat them just as if there were no property 
in the case, and as though they had come to 
make us a little visit. Let them do as they 
please, and do not seem surprised at any- 
thing. Do not make any more comments 
before Mr. Willis; it isn’t becoming. He is 


a stranger. Besides, hé can sec for himself. 
Now, don’t forget what I tell you, for there 
may be serious consequences, if you do.”’ 

Having delivered this speech in _ his 
most impressive manner, Mr. Gilbert took a 
night-lamp, and went off up-stairs, only 
pausing at the door to remark that he 
thought it was high time they should go to 
bed. 

They sat a moment in silence after he 
went out, looking at each other; then Mrs. 
Gilbert rose to follow her husband, repeating 
his injunction. 

‘‘Ma,’’ said Theresa, in a voice scarcely 
above a whisper. 

‘‘Well?’? said her mother, pausing, and 
looking somewhat forbiddingly at her. 

‘‘ Was there ever insanity in Aunt Eliza- 
beth’s family ? ”’ 

‘‘ What do you mean? Of course not!” 
exclaimed the mother. ‘‘ Never say such a 
thing, Theresa!’ 

‘¢ Well,’ said the young lady coolly; ‘I 
don’t propose to; I didn’t say it now. I 
only asked for information.” 

The mother frowned, hesitated, then 
went. The daughters looked at each other. 

‘“Wouldn’t it be dreadful ?’’? whispered 
Helen. 


A TRAVELER'S STORY. 


BY ITHIEL DACRE. 


S this seat engaged, sir? ”’ 

I glanced up from the paper I was 
reading and met the smiling regard of a 
genial looking gentleman apparently in the 
prime of life. 

‘Tt is not, sir.”’ 

‘¢ With your permission, then.” 

And he seated himself beside me. 

The train had already started, and pres- 
ently the conductor appeared, collecting the 
tickets. Reaching us he detached the ap- 
propriate coupons from our tickets, handing 
back the remainder with the usual ‘‘ checks.”’ 

‘‘Pardon me,”? said my companion; ‘ but 
I perceive that you place your ticket in your 
wallet.” 

éé Yes.”’ 

‘¢Tt is unwise, unsafe! ”’ 

‘¢ Why do you consider it so? *’ TI inquired 


with some curiosity, returning the wallet to 
my pocket. 

‘‘ Suppose through carelessness, or we will 
say, accident, your wallet is lost. Your 
pocket may be picked, for instance.”’ 

“Well?” 

‘‘'Your money and ticket are both gone. 
Probably you do not appreciate the mani- 
fold beauties of such a position; I don’t think 
it possible except by experience.”’ 

‘*It would certainly be an undesirable sit- 
uation; I can see that plainly enough. Par- 
don the question naturally suggested ,—were 
you.ever so placed ?”’ 

‘¢Once ; only once.”’ 

‘¢ How was that ?” 

‘¢'You wish to profit by my experience ? 
Well, I don’t mind telling you the story. It 
may serve to amuse you, if nothing more.”’ 


A TRAVELER'S STORY. 15 


It occurred quite a number of years ago, 
and over what road I was traveling at the 
time is of little consequence. I had taken 
the early morning express train, and being 
somewhat tired and altogether sleepy, had 
stretched myself upon the seat for as com- 
fortable a nap as circumstances would admit. 
I slept soundly, for I could, in those days, 
sleep well almost anywhere, and did not 
awaken until the conductor came for my 
ticket. The essential bit of cardboard could 
not be found. I was positive I had pur- 
chased a ticket; indeed, I remembered dis- 
tinctly having shown it to the baggage-clerk 
at the time of checking my trunk. The con- 
ductor grew impatient, passed on to the end 
of the car, and returned tome. I had not 
found the ticket, but had made the discov- 
ery that my pocketbook also was gone. I 
explained to the conductor that my pocket 
had been picked, and in proof of my story 
showed him my baggage check. It was use- 
less. If you have traveled much, you are 
aware that a virtuous conductor takes no 
man’s word; in fact, all men have designs 
upon the company’s dividends except him- 
self. It was perfectly natural, therefore, 
that the faithful steward in question should 
say :— 

“The check is all right; but how do I 
know that it belongs to you? I will take 
the money for your fare or stop the train 
and put you off; just as you choose.” 

What could I do? Protestations amount- 
ed to nothing, and my fellow-passengers, 
with the usual tendency of humanity to 
trample on a fallen man, showed clearly by 
their looks and expressions, that they 
thought me a sneaking rogue, who would 
steal a passage if I could. They had paid 
their money, why should I not pay mine ? 
Few men would ever see heaven if judgment 
were rendered by jury—except themselves. 

My search for the lost ticket had brought 
to light about a dollar and eighty cents. 
This, I told the conductor, was every cent I 
had about me. He said that it was fifty 
cents short of the usual fare to Lauderdale 
City, but that he would pass me through for 
it rather than stop the train. I gave it to 
him. From Lauderdale, a city of much im- 
portance, I could write to my partner for 
money. It would certainly be as well as to 
tramp ten or a dozen miles back to the city 
T had left; and where I should be no better 
off, being equally a stranger there. 

In due time I found mysélf at Lauderdale; 


went to the best hotel; telegraphed for 
money, and wrote an explanatory letter to 
my partner. This business attended to, I 
sallied out to see what sort of a place Lau- 
derdale City might be. There was nothing 
for me to do but amuse myself as best I 
could till the money should come, and I de- 
termined to make the most of my involunta- 
ry holiday. As I strolled leisurely up the 
main street a newsboy darted out of a paper 
office, crying :— 

** Daily Banner; extra edition; all about 
the murder; great accident on the E 
Road!” etc., etc. ‘‘ Have a nextra?” 

I took the sheet and thrust my hand into 
my pocket for the money, without a mo- 
ment’s thought. You may imagine mv 
feelings when compelled to return that two- 
penny bit of paper to the boy, with the mut- 
tered excuse that I had no change, and the 
utterly contemptuous expression of the boy’s 
face as he received it. I immediately went 
into the office of the Daily Banner, and _ 
wrote a paragraph descriptive of my recent 
mishap, taking care to make it as amusing 
as possible. When completed I handed it 
to the clerk. He read it, laughed, and took 
it into the private office. Coming back a 
few minutes after, he told the bookkeeper to 
give me fifty cents. It was not much, but 
more than I had expected. Well, I contin- 
ued my walk until I finally reached the end 
of the street, which terminated at the S—— 
River, here spanned by a long covered 
bridge. I crossed the bridge and was sur- 
prised to see, upon reaching the opposite 
side, that I would be required to pay toll. 
A young girl came to the door of the little 
toll-office as I stepped up to it and inquired 
how much I should pay, drawing forth my 
solitary coin. 

‘¢Oh,”’ she said, with a smile and a slight 
blush, ‘‘ we do not charge ministers any- 





.thing.”’ 


It was not a bad joke, but I suppressed 
the laugh that rose to my lips, and thanking 
her for the consideration shown the clergy, 
I turned about and retraced my steps to the 
hotel, not without some slight twinges of 
conscience for allowing the mistake to pass, 
and taking advantage of it. The remainder 
of the day was spent very quietly, as was al- 
so the evening which followed. 

My ‘first duty the next morning was to 
seek some knight of the razor. I had noticed 
a pleasant little shop at no great distance 
from the hotel, in my walk the previous day, 
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and thinking that I should do no better by 
looking further, I repaired to that. There 
was in attendance only a boy of about twelve 
years old, who stated that his father, the 
proprietor of the shop, had gone to a neigh- 
boring city and would not return before 
noon. Without any hesitation I requested 
the loan of a razor, and proceeded to operate 
upon myself. While thus occupied the cus- 
tomers began to present themselves, ex- 
pressing great dissatisfaction upon learning 
how matters stood. Now, although I am a 
proud man, I am not cursed with that species 
of vanity which prevents a man from doing 
certain kinds of honest labor simply because 
they are not genteel. Here was an opportu- 
nity offered for me to, at least, earn the 
price of my breakfast. I took advantage of 
it. Told the first man who entered after I 
had completed shaving myself, that I would 
shave him. I did so. Others coming in, I 
shaved them also. In fact, I. did quite a 
brisk business for a couple of hours; and if 
the unfortunate individuals who came under 
my hand had any doubts about my fitness for 
the business, they certainly expressed none. 
At the expiration of this time, I began to 
think that I had done sufficient, and feeling 
rather hungry, having had no breakfast, I 
divided the proceeds with the boy, and pre- 
pared to return to my hotel. But I was not 
done yet. As I was brushing my hat, a 
young, dandified specimen of humanity came 
in, and resolving that he should be the last, 
I went to work upon him. When he came 


to pay me, I was, to say the least, somewhat 
surprised to see him produce my own pocket- 
book—the one I had lost! Standing upon 
no ceremony, I snatched it from his hands, 
and demanded, in no_ gentle’ tones, 
how it came in his possession? Without 
stopping to reply other than by a volley of 
imprecations as he reached the door, he 
tumbled rather than ran down the stairs in- 
to the street. Waiting for neither hat nor 
coat, I followed; the pocketbook in my hand. 
We measured off considerable ground in a 
short space of time. On, on. It was an 
exciting chase. Men, boys, dogs, joined in 
the pursuit; the cries of ‘‘ stop thief,’ and 
the like, growing louder and increasing. 
Suddenly came a flash of light, sharp and 
vivid for an instant, then utter darkness. A 
policeman, mistaking me for the thief, had 
gently tapped me upon the head, as their 
custom is, and with the usual result; the 
thief escaped, and I the victim, was appre- 
hended. My appearance told heavily against 
me; but my story being fully corroborated by 
the boy at the barber-shop, I was released. 


Upon examining the wallet, I found my .- 


own money intact, and about a hundred and 
thirty dollars beside. That is all the story. 

‘* Not a bad speculation, after all! ’’ said I, 
as he concluded. 

‘* Well, perhaps not. No, it was not; but 
still, my advice holds good. Never place a 
railway ticket in your wallet.” 

I could not but acknowledge the wisdom 
of the caution, and resolved to profit by it. 


MIDNIGHT BELLS — 1885-6. 


O solemn midnight bells, 
Your golden music swells, 
Clear as a message through the silent night! 
It tells of peace and pain, 
It tells of loss and gain, 
And faith that waiteth yearning for the light. 


To every heart it brings, 
As full its cadence rings, 
Some longing for the happy days gone by,— 
For some beloved face, 
For some familiar place, 
Or cherished hope that blossomed but to die. 


Sadly, with muffled tone, | 
The great bells make their moan, 
While slow the old year dieth in the night,— 
Stern year that brought us pain, 
Harsh year that mocked our gain, 
Kind year that gave some weary souls delight! 


And, as our hearts still yearn 
O’er days that will return 
No more unto our yearning or our prayer, 
The fickle bells grow still 
A moment, and then fill 
With thrills of liquid gladness all the air. 


‘‘Wake, hearts, this New Year’s morn; 
Another year is born! ”’ 
Their golden throats are throbbing music-rife ; 
A year wherein to win 
Brave victory over sin, 
A year wherein to conquer in the strife. 


Peace! Let the dead days go; 
They have been bright, we know, 
And dreary with the bitterness of tears. 
Arise and use the hours 
Whose fleeting shine is ours, 
And leave to God the myst’ry of the years. 


DUFFINGTON’ 


S DAUGHTER. 
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BY 0. S. ADAMB. 


CHAPTER I. 


HE was essentially a sweet girl. She 

had brown eyes and hair, fair skin, and 

a face in which a lovable look of honesty 

and a bewitching look of piquancy strove for 

the mastery. She was the light of a moth- 

erless home and the idol of a worshipping 
father. 

For old Duf- 
tington, though 
he was known 
to be a sharp 
man in financial 
dealings, and 
believed to be 
single - hearted 
in his devotion 
to Mammon, 
lavished an in- 
ordinate stock 
of affection on 
his daughter 
Alice. They 
lived in comfort 
in a brown- 
stone front, 
and the only 
other member 
of the house- 
hold,except the 
servants, was 
a faded and am- 
lable aunt of 
Alice’s. | 

Now, there 
was one other 
object beside 
money and his 
laughter that 
had a place in 
Duffington’s affections, and that was whist. 
He loved of an evening to dismiss all busi- 
hess cares and enjoy a rubber with a good 
partner and a pair of skilful opponents. 
This will explain why it was that Clement 
Porter and Fitz James Jerome came to be 
frequent and favored visitors at the Duffing- 
ton domicile. These two young bloods, 
whatever else they were not, were good 
whist players, and, as often as twice a week, 


they might have been seen in Duffington’s 
*) 





purlor, one seated opposite Duftington and 
the other opposite Alice, absorbed in the 
time-honored and rather unsocial game. 

One day Mr. Clement Porter and Mr. 
Fitz James Jerome were seated in a seques- 
tered nook of the reading-room of their club. 
They were engaged in close conversation. 

‘*T tell you what it is, Fitzy...’ said Clem- 
ent Porter,*you 
must find out 
something in 
regard to old 
Duftington for 
me.”’ 

* Yes,”’ said 
Jerome, ‘* what 
is it you want 
to know ?”’ 

* Well, you 
see [am in a 
rotten state fi- 
nancially, and 
the governor 
has shut down 
on nie. Conse- 
quently I can’t 
afford to marry 
the fair Alice 
unless her gov- 
ernor is pretty 
solid.”" 

Jerome made 
an almost im- 
perceptible ges- 
ture.and looked 
from under his 
evebrows at his 
companion. 

“Ah, you 
want to find out 
how he stands 
financially, an1 wish me to get the informa- 
tion for yeu?” 

“Yes. He's in Wall Street a good deal, 
you know, and nobody seems able to tell 
how his luck is running. He may be ahead, 
and he may be on his last legs, you know.”’ 

‘* To be sure,”’ sail Jerome, languidly, yet 
with a flash of slyness in his eyes. 

‘¢Of course he isn’t a millionaire,’’ contin- 
ued Clement Porter, ‘* and I want to know 
whether to vromod any further or not. 
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Your governor being his broker, it will be 
very easy for you to hang around the office, 
and find out which way the tide is run- 
ning.” 

‘“‘T suppose I might do that,’’ replied 
Jerome thoughtfully. 

‘¢ Of course you might. Now do it, Fitzy. 
A big scoop might send Duffington to the 
dogs. But if he is on the right side I 
should not mind taking in a hundred thou- 
sand or so with Alice to boot.”’ 

‘¢ You have no doubt you could get her?”’ 
suggested Fitz James. 

‘** Certainly not,’’ replied Clement compla- 
cently. ‘She is all ready tosay yes, when- 
ever I choose to pop.”’ 

‘Upon my word ’’—— exclaimed Jerome, 
and then he checked himself. 

‘¢ Qh, there is no doubt about it.” 

‘¢ Well, I will try to obtain the informa- 
tion you desire.”’ 

‘Good for you, old boy. I am getting 
awfully bored with whist, and don’t propose 
to waste many more evenings for old Duf- 
fington’s benefit unless there is something 
to be gained by it.”’ 

‘¢‘ And suppose he proves to be shaky,’’ 
said Jerome. 

‘‘In that case I will gracefully withdraw ; 
go out of town for a month, or something, 
and afterward cut loose from those beastly 
evenings at whist.”’ 

‘*' Well, I will take observations, and re- 
port in a few days,”’ said Jerome. 

‘¢ All right,’’ replied Clement Porter. ‘I 
will do you a good turn some time. If I get 
Alice and a hundred thousand, I will keep 
you in champagne for six months.”’ 

Clement Porter, with these words, arose 
and sauntered from the room. Jerome had 
risen to his feet also, but a moment later he 
resumed his seat and sat for a time ab- 
sorbed in thought, while a curious smile oc- 
casionally stole across his face. 





CHAPTER II. 


HREE days passed. It was a dismal 
afternoon,—cloudy overhead, sloppy 
underfoot, with a chilly, drizzling rain fall- 
ing. Ina Broadway stage sat Clement Por- 
ter and Fitz James Jerome, with half a 
dozen other passengers. The stage was pro- 
ceeding up-town, and at a certain corner.all 
the occupants alighted except the two young 
men and a closcly veiled woman. 


Jerome edged closer to Clement Porter 
when they were thus in comparative soli- 
tude, and said in a low tone:— 

‘‘T have got some light on the subject that 
you were so anxious about the other day.”” 

‘What is that?’ inquired Clement. 
‘‘Oh!*’ he exclaimed the next instant in an 
excited whisper, ‘‘do you mean old Duffing- 
ton?” 

‘‘ Hush!’ cautioned Jerome, glancing at 
the veiled female passenger, who sat retir- 
ingly in the opposite corner of the stage. 

‘‘Oh, that is all right. What did you 
learn ?”° 

‘‘ They say,’’ said Jerome, in a low, im- 
pressive tone, ‘‘that he is short of Hannibal 
and St. Joe.” 

‘‘ Jupiter!’ ejaculated Clement, staring 
aghast at his companion. 

‘“It went up to one hundred and fifty to- 
day,’’ continued Jerome gloomily, ‘‘and they 
have got the stock covered. The talk 
among the insiders is that they will put it up 
to three hundred.”’ 

‘¢ And to think how near I have come to 
committing myself,’ said Clement. ‘‘ How 
deep is he in?”’ 

‘‘Deponent saith not. But suppose it is 
not more than a thousand shares. That 
would mean a loss of anywhere from one to 
three hundred thousand dollars,—possibly 
more.”’ 

‘* Good heavens! 
cent out of him.”’ 

‘¢ Oh, perhaps not so bad as that.”’ 

At this moment the stage halted to admit 
other passengers, and the conversation 
ceased. Jerome stared out of the window, 
and Clement gazed moodily at his boots. 
Meanwhile the rain fell monotonously, and 
the stage plodded its weary way up-town. 

The two young men alighted and stepped 
into a hotel. 

‘It will be bad for old Duffington,”’ said 
Clement. 

‘¢¥t will be bad for all the ‘ shorts,’’’ re- 
joined Jerome sententiously. 

‘TI think I have had a lucky escape.”’ 

‘* No doubt.”’ 

‘*T shall make a visit to my aunt, who 
lives about a hundred miles up in the coun- 
try.”’ 

‘< When will you start? ”’ 

‘‘ Tonight, I think.” 

‘<So soon! ”” 

‘‘Yes. If I remain in the city Alice will 
think it strange that I do not call. I shall 


They'll squeeze the last 
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take the bull by the horns, [and break off 
without mincing matters. It is too bad on 
Alice’s account. I hope she will not take it 
too much to heart.”’ 

‘‘Oh, if I see any symptoms of her going 
into a decline on account of your absence, I 
will endeavor to cheer her up.”’ 

There was a suggestion of a sneer in the 
tone, and Clement looked up suspiciously. 
But Jerome’s face was placid. A faint look 
of contempt passed over it, however, when 
Clement’s glance was withdrawn. 

The latter, after a brief silence, said:— 

‘‘ Well, I must make preparations. It’sa 
beastly place to visit,—the dull little town 
where my aunt lives; but I must get away 
before the snare closes about me. Good-by, 
if I don’t see you again.”’ 

sé Good-by.”’ 

‘‘You’ve done me a great service, Fitzy.” 

‘‘Oh, don’t mention it.”’ 


CHAPTER III. 


HE veiled woman in the stage had con- 

tinued her journey. At a certain point 

she alighted, and after ashort walk ascended 

the steps of a brown-stone front. Taking a 

key from her pocket, she admitted herself, 

and stood in the entry-way of the Duffington 
mansion. 

It is safe to say that Clement Porter and 
Fitz James Jerome would have experienced 
a lively feeling of dismay if they had wit- 
nessed the transformation which now fol- 
lowed. The shabby waterproof and thick 
veil being cast aside, there stood revealed 
the graceful form and beautiful face of Miss 
Alice Duffington. 

Her aunt at that moment chanced to be 
coming down-stairs. 

‘“‘ Why, Alice, what does this mean? 
Where did you get that abominable rig?” 

Alice laughed. 

‘You Know, aunt, that I went in the car- 
riage to Mrs. Maloney’s, to take some jelly 
and wine to her sick boy. On starting away 
from her door Tom was turning the horses 
around, and one of them slipped on the wet 
pavement and fell. His knee was hurt and 
part of the harness broken. So I borrowed 
Mrs. Maloney’s waterproof and veil, and 
walked as far as Broadway, and then took a 
stage. And here I am.” 

‘‘Goodness! Did you meet any 
whom you knew ?”’ 


one 


‘¢ Mr. Porter and Mr. Jerome were in the 
stage, but they did not recognize me, so 
completely was I disguised.”’ 

‘¢ And were the horses hurt badly ? ”’ 

‘“‘T guess not. Tom couldn’t tell. But 
he had to unhitch them on account of the 
harness being broken. Has papa come 
home ? ”’ 

‘*No; he sent word that he would not be 
up until seven o’clock.”’ 

It was now five. Alice entered the sit- 
ting-room alone. Once by herself, she 
seemed to be in a nervous, impatient mood. 
She read, practised on the piano, took out 
her embroidery, and resorted to a dozen dif- 
ferent devices to employ the time that was 
to intervene before her father’s arrival. 

At last the front door was heard to open 
and shut,a step sounded in the hall-way, and 
Mr. Duffington’s portly form presented itself 
in the sitting-room. 

‘‘ Oh, I am 8o glad you have come, papa! ”’ 
exclaimed Alice, springing up to meet him, 
‘‘ for I want to ask you something.” 

‘‘'Well, what is it?’ Mr. Duffington 
seated himself in a comfortable easy-chair. 
‘* Go ahead, little one,’’ he added, as Alice 
hesitated. 

‘‘Papa,’’ she said gravely, ‘are you 
‘short’ of Hannibal and St. Joe?” 

Mr. Duffington whirled himself around, 
and stared at his daughter in amazement. 

‘¢ What on earth do you mean, child?” 

‘¢ But are you?”’ persisted Alice. 

‘¢ What do you know about Hannibal and 
St. Joe, or about being ‘ short’ ?’’ demanded 
Mr. Duffington. 

‘‘Nothing at all. But I heard Mr.—I 
heard—some talk among some men about 
Hannibal and St. Joe being covered, and 
about people who were ‘ short’ losing lots of 
money. I thought—that is, I wondered,” 
Alice stammered a little, ‘‘ what it is to be 
‘short,’ anyhow? Won’t you explain that 
to me, papa?” 

‘Oh, yes; that is easily explained. It is 
selling something you don’t own.”’ 

Mr. Duffington seemed to enjoy the puzzled 
expression with which his daughter received 
this information. In a moment, however, 
he added :— 

‘*To make the matter clearer, we wil 
suppose the current market price of a cer- 
tain stock is higher than I think it ought 
tobe. I go to Jones, who has some of the 
stock, and borrow a hundred shares of him, 
which I sell to Smith for a hundred dollars a 
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share. I put the money, ten thousand dol- 
lars, in my pocket. I am now ‘short’ of 
the stock, because I must return it to Jones, 
of whom I borrowed it. My hope of profit 
is in the depreciation of the market price of 
the stock. If it drops to seventy-five dollars 
a share, I buy a hundred shares at that fig- 
ure, which costs, of course, seventy-five hun- 
dred dollars, and return the borrowed stock 
to Jones. The transaction is ended, and I 
have made twenty-five hundred dollars. Do 
you see?” 

‘“¢ Yes, I think so,’’ replied Alice doubt- 
fully. | 

*¢'To sum it up, the stock which I borrowed 
of Jones I sold for ten thousand dollars, 
while the stock which I returned to him cost 
me only seventy-five hundred.” 

“Oh, yes!’ exclaimed Alice brightly; 
“that is plain enough. But suppose the 
stock goes up instead of down ? ” 

‘Aye, there’s the rub! In that case, 
when the man who is ‘short’ has to return 
the borrowed stock, he pays more than he 
got for it.” 

‘¢ And loses money ?”’ 

‘* Exactly; he gets ‘squeezed.’ You seem 
to have a pretty clear idea of the matter.”’ 

‘¢ Hannibal and St. Joe has gone up lately, 
hasn't it?” said Alice, after a pause, during 
which her face grew grave and thoughtful. 

I should say that it had,’’? replied Mr. 
Duffington, in an expressive tone. 

‘* And are you ‘short’ of it?’ inquired 
Alice anxiously. 

** Oh, now you are getting too curious,” 
rejoined Mr. Duffington, with a noise in his 
throat that sounded suspiciously like a 
chuckle. ‘‘I never tell my business se- 
crets.”’ 

‘¢ Not even to me ? ” 

‘“Not even to you, little one. 
walls have ears, you know.”’ 

‘“‘But suppose you were ‘short’ one or 
two thousand shares, how much would you 
lose ?”’ 

‘Qh, considerable, if not more. I might 
have enough left to set up a peanut stand, 
and I might not.” 

‘*T don’t believe you are ‘short’ of it, 
after all.”’ 

Alice spoke with an abstracted air, as if 
communing with herself. 

‘‘ Well, just cling to that belief, and don’t 
let the matter worry you.”’ 

‘‘Are Mr. Porter and Mr. Jerome posted 
about such things? ”’ 


The very 





‘¢My dear,” said Mr. Duftington impres- 
sively, ‘‘what those two young men don’t 
know would fill several large volumes. 
They are very pleasant fellows, however, in 
their way, and play a fair game of whist. 
Only fair, however; they are by no means 
faultless players. They make eyregious 
blunders sometimes, especially Porter. I 
hope you have given no serious thought to 
either of them, except in a social way." 

‘Oh, no, of course not.” 

‘That's right. Now let us go into the 
dining-room. I’m hungry.” 

As Alice Duffington poured the tea she 
directed an occasional searching glance into 
her father’s face, and she could not. from its 
healthy look of contentment, honestly draw 
the conclusion that he was ‘short * of a stock 
that was jumping up twenty points a day. 
Yet he might be only deceiving her by keep- 
ing up a semblance of cheerfulness until] the 
final crash should come. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HE next evening Mr. Fitz James Jerome 
presented himself at the Duffington 
mansion accompanied by a companion. He 
explained that Clement Porter had been sud- 
denly called from the city, and introduced 
his friend Mr. Simpson. 

‘¢ He is a good whist player,’* said Jerome. 
‘‘and you will find him cither a valuable 
partner or a worthy opponent."’ 

‘‘He’s welcome,” said Mr. Dufington 
heartily. ‘t Weare pleased to have vou with 
us, Mr. Simpson.”’ 

Mr. Simpson made a suitable and modest 
reply. He was a spruce looking individual, 
slightly below the medium size, with a par- 
tially bald head. We was perhaps thirty- 
three years of age, and was regarded as a 
confirmed bachelor. .A look of amiability 
rested on his features, and his eyes were 
bright and smiling. He was a universal 
favorite at the club, where he was known as 
little Simpson, and was in a perpetual state 
of readiness to do a deed of kindness or an 
act of accommodation fora friend. He had 
four distinguishing characteristics: first, the 
already mentioned obliging disposition; sec- 
ond, strict integrity; third, extreme modesty; 
fourth, a mania for changing the style of 
wearing his whiskers. His beard grew rap- 
idly, and enabled him to gratify this eccen- 
tricity on an average of about once in two 
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months. The application of the razor would 
frequently make such astonishing transfor- 
mations that his best friends failed to recog- 
nize him. In fact, it became quite the thing 
at the club to hail any undersized stranger 
who chanced to be loitering in the hall-way 
as little Simpson; and I am bound to say 
that in several cases the result justified the 
venture. 

Little Simpson, as he stood in the Duffing- 
ton parlor, seemed to radiate cheerfulness 
into every corner of the room. Mr. Duffing- 
ton looked at him with approval in his eye. 

In a moment Alice entered. 

‘¢ My daughter Alice, Mr. Simpson.”’ 

Mr. Simpson acknowledged the introduc- 
tion with a low bow, but as he looked at Alice, 
blushed violently and seemed to be greatly 
disturbed. 

Jerome was slightly vexed at his behavior 
and thought :— 

**T wish he were not such a calf whenever 
he is obliged to confront a pretty face.” 

Little Simpson recovered himself, how- 
ever, and entered into polite conversation. 
But Mr. Duftingtou was for proceeding at 
once to the business of the evening, and he 
drew out the card table and some chairs, 
saving :— 

‘“* Mr. Simpson, suppose you and I match 
ourselves against Mr. Jerome and my daugh- 
ter.” 

‘With pleasure,’’ was the reply of little 
Simpson. 

And so the game began. 

This narrative shall not be burdened with 
the points of play made. Suttice it to say 
that Mr. Duffington was delighted with his 
partner, and repeatedly complimented him 
on his game. Jerome seemed to be mainly 
occupied in ogleing Alice, and making him- 
self otherwise agreeable to her. Perhaps in 
view of her father’s impending ruin and her 
loss of a lover in Clement Porter, he desired 
to show her that there was still some bright- 
mess left in life. This laudable effort, 
coupled with the task of paying sufficient 
attention tothe game so as not to give himself 
away, caused him considerable mental effort. 
Alice received his smiles with due com- 
posure, and did not look like a maiden in 
need of sympathy. 

At the end Mr. ‘Duffington and _ little 
Simpson had won an almost uninterrupted 
series of victories. The cards were thrown 
aside, there was a short chat and an invita- 
tion for other evenings of the same sort. 


During the leave-taking little Simpson 
stared at Alice with great attentiveness at a 
moment when her face was turned partly 
from him. He seemed about to say some- 
thing, but, meeting her eyes, turned red and 
made some incoherent remark about the 
beauty of a painting that hung on the wall. 

The good-nights were finally said, and the 
two young men found themselves in the 
street. 

‘¢ Pleasant place to visit,”’ said Jerome. 

‘Very,’ assented little Simpson. 

‘“*Of course you never met Miss Duffing- 
ton before ? ”’ 

é No.” 

** You looked at her so peculiarly two or 
three times that I thought you might have 
seen her at some previous time.”’ 

‘* T have seen her before.”’ 

ese Ah! 9 

‘* Yes, at Saratoga last summer. But I 
wasn't introduced to her. She hasn’t the 
least idea who I am.”’ 

Youw'll call with me again, won’t you ? ” 

“ Oh, certainly, any time.” 

At the next corner the two young men 
parted and went to their respective homes. 


CHAPTER VY. 


HREE weeks passed. Six times during 
that period had Fitz James Jerome and 
little Simpson played whist at Duffington’s. 
Very pleasant did these evenings grow to 
little Simpson. In fact, such an attraction 
was there about the Duffington mansion that 
he had called upon one or two occasions be- 
tween times. Jerome knew naught of these 
visits. Had he suspected them, or the mo- 
tive that had prompted them, he would not 
have said what he did to little Simpson on a 
certain evening after a contest at whist, 
when the two had left Duffington’s and 
were walking leisurely down the street. 

‘You don’t know, Simpson, what an aw- 
ful job I put up on Clem Porter.”’ 

‘* What was it ?”’ 

‘¢ Why, he has an idea he can marry Duf- 
fington’s daughter any time he chooses to 
ask for her, but money is what he is after, 
and so he set me to inquiring into old Duf- 
fington’s circumstances.”’ 

Ge Ah! 99 

‘So I stuffed him with a yarn about the 
old gentleman being ‘short’ of Hannibal 
and St. Joe, and made him think he was. 
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liable to have the last dollar squeezed out of 
him.”’ 

‘*You told him Duffington was ‘short’ of 
the stock ?”’ 

‘“‘'Yes. You know how successfully the 
clique covered it.”’ 

‘¢ But what was your object in telling him 
such a yarn? It wasn’t truce, was it?’’ 

‘** Certainly not; old Duffington’s too sharp 
to get caught that way. In fact, unless I 
am very much mistaken he was an the other 
side, and raked in a nice little pile out of the 
‘corner.’ But I wanted to get rid of Clem, 
and so I frightened him off by making him 
believe old D. was on the verge of financial 
ruin.”’ 

‘* What did you do that for? ”’ 

‘¢Don’t you see? I wanted him out of 
the way. I propose to marry Alice myself.”’ 

‘¢ The deuce you do!”’ 

‘“*Certainly. Why not?” 

‘¢ Has she accepted you ?”’ 

“Oh, no. I haven’t got up to the point 
of asking yet. But I’ve no doubt she will.” 

‘¢ Upon my word, you and Porter seem to 
think that she holds herself in readiness to 
say yes to the first man that proposes.”’ 

‘* No, not exactly that. But I think my 
chances are pretty good. I ah working into 
the old gentleman’s graces as fast as possi- 
ble, and as for Alice herself, I flatter myself 
that I know a thing or two in regard to 
winning the feminine heart. And, you 
know, Clem is out of the way. He went in- 
to the country to visit his aunt, and she took 
it into her head that he must accompany 
her on a western trip. She is rich, and he, 
hoping to be remembered in her will, con- 
sented to dance attendance upon her. So 
the field is clear for me.” 

‘Yes, I see.’ 

‘““ And I hope to have the thing consum- 
mated by the time he returns to the city.” 

‘*What do you think he will say when he 
learns how you deceived him ? ”’ 

“Oh, he’ll raise a row, of course, but it 
will soon blow over.”’ 

‘¢ Well, here’s my street. 

‘¢ (,ood-night.”” 

They parted. Little Simpson walked 
slowly, muttered to himself, and gave evi- 
dence of being in an agitated frame of mind. 
Once he halted, turned around, and shook 
his fist at the dim distance into which 
Jerome had vanished. Then he gathered 
himself together and walked swiftly home- 
ward. 


(sood-night.”’ 
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CHAPTER VI. 


WEEK afterward little Simpson was 
down at the club partaking of a lunch 
in company with his friend Jack Page. 

The former was in a taciturn mood, and 
between occasional mouthfuls spent his’ time 
in carving geometrical figures on his butter, 
twirling his glass around and drawing his 
usually complacent brow into painful scowls. 
Jack Page was a big, hearty, thorough-going 
fellow, and was too much absorbed in doing 
justice to the lunch before him to take par- 
ticular notice of his companion’s proceed- 
ings. 

Little Simpson at length spoke up:— 

‘¢ Jack, how did I wear my whiskers last 
summer ? ”? 

Jack Page laughed. 

‘Tow do you suppose I know ? ” 

‘You ought to know. We were at Sara- 
toga together, don’t you remember ? ”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes; the time you saved that girl's 
life. I shall never forget the spring you 
made at those horses’ heads, and how you hung 
to them with a grip that could not be shaken 
off. By Jove! if the team had run down in- 
to the crowded street, it’s ten to one that 
Miss whoever-she-was would have had every 
bone in her body broken.”’ 

‘* Don’t speak of it, Jack.” 

‘ But it was a mighty plucky thing to do, 
Simpson. I’ve thought of it a hundred 
times since. What a pity it was that you 
had to go home the next morning without 
making the acquaintance of the girl.” 

‘** That couldn’t be helped. But you have 
not answered my question.”’ 

‘Qh, as to your whiskers I remember 
very well now, as the scene comes up before 
me. You wore simply a mustache and it 
was rather short and stubby.” 

‘Good! That agrees with my recollection 
of the matter. Thank you, Jack, thank 
you!” 

Jack Page again laughed. 

‘* Your whiskers will make a lunatic of 
you some time, Simpson. It must be an 
awful wear and tear on the brain to invent 
so many different styles of shaving as you 
do.”’ 

But Simpson was in a serious mood, and 
said, as if communing with himself :— 

‘¢Six weeks ago [ wore only side whiskers. 
Now I have full beard. Yes, I'll do it!” 

‘‘Do what?” asked Jack Page, looking at 
his companion with amused curiosity. 
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** Jack,” said Simpson bending over the 
table and speaking in a low, impressive tone, 
** T’ve met her!”’ 

‘“ Met whom ?”’ 

‘* Why, that girl, you know.”’ 

‘* What, the one you rescued at Sarato- 

999 

** The same.” 

‘* You don't mean to say that you’ve made 
her acquaintance ? *’ 

“T have.” 

‘Did she recognize you ? 

** No.” 

‘*Did you make yourself known as the 
hero of the adventure at Saratoga?” 

**Oh, no; I couldn't do that, you know.” 

** T don’t know why you couldn’t.” 

‘*T couldn’t throw up to her that she was 
under obligations to me.” 

‘No. It seems though as if you might 
lead up to the subject in a delicate way. 
But you’re so confoundedly diftident. What 
kind of a girl is she, anyhow, and what is 
she socially ?** 

‘* Her social position is all right; and, Jack, 
she is an angel!” 

With the last words little Simpson blushed 
modestly, and Jack Page, giving him a keen 
look, laughed heartily. 

* By Jove, Simpson, it can’t be—but then 
of course it can’t! You never could get up 
the What's her name, if it’s no se- 
cret ?™* 

“It's no secret from you, Jack,” replied 
little Simpson earnestly. ‘* You know John 
Duffington, don’t you? Has an office down 
town, speculates some, big man in the P. 
© and Q. Coal Company.” 

*T know who he is.” 
** Well, she’s Duffington’s daughter.” 





CHAPTER VII. 


NE morning about ten days after the 
conversation above recounted, little 
Simpson appeared in the rooms of his club 
with a beaming face and excited manner. 
He did not notice that there were an unusu- 
al number of fellows present for that time of 
day, all gathered together in a knot and con- 
versing busily on some topic of absorbing 
interest. 
He hastened upto Jack Page, buttonholed 
him and drew him to one side. 


‘* Hello, is it you, Simpson? I didn’t 


know you at first. Been using the razor, 
haven't vou?” 

‘*Yes,’” replied Simpson with animation. 
‘““T’ve shaved off everything but my mus- 
tache, and trimmed that short and stubby. 
How do you like it?” 

‘*T can’t say that I think it much of an 
improvement.”’ 

‘No? Well, that’s of no consequence. 
It wasn’t what I was after. But she recog- 
nized me!’ 

‘** Who recognized you ?”’ 

‘**Who! Why, Duffington’s daughter, of 
course.”’ 

Jack Page reflected a moment, as if en- 
deavoring to comprehend the drift of Simp- 
son's discourse. 

‘*Don’t you remember the talk we had 
about Saratoga, that little adventure, and 
the way I wore my whiskers ? ” 

‘‘Oh!’’ exclaimed Page, a new light 
breaking in upon his mind, ‘*‘ of course I do. 
That’s what you’re driving at, is it? So she 
recognized you. Upon my word, if I didn’t 
know you for such a modest chap I should 
think——__ But look here, Simpson, we’ll 
talk about that later. There’s a big row on 
hand now.”’ 

‘“‘Indeed! What is it?” 

** Duétington’s daughter is the subject of a 
deuce of a quarrel between Fitz Jerome and 
Clem Porter.” 

* Just as I expected.” 

*- What do vou mean?) What reason had 
you to anticipate anything of the Kind ?”’ 

** Never mind now. Tell me about it.”’ 

* Well, Porter arrived in the city rather 
unexpectedly yesterday, and came down to 
the club. Some of the fellows told him that 
Jerome was paying pretty close attention to 
Duffington’s daughter, and that it was whis- 
pered that he was going to marry her. Por- 
ter flew into a rage, and said he didn’t be- 
lieve it. One word led to another, until 
Jerome himself walked in. He was taken 
quite by surprise at finding Porter -was in 
the city again, and seemed confused and 
embarrassed. Porter immediately opened 
fire on him, and there was the biggest kind 
of a row right from the word go. Porter 
called Jerome a scoundrel and a liar, and 
Jerome called Porter a mean sneak of a for- 
tune-hunter. Then they had it hot and 
heavy, and would have come to blows if the 
other fellows had not interfered.”’ 

Little Simpson was listening with the 
closest attention. 
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*¢ How did it end ?”* he asked. 

*¢The worst of it is,’ replied Jack Page, 
‘that it hasn’t ended. They are going to 
fight a duel.” , 

‘* You are not in earnest!” 

‘It’s just as 1 tell you.” 

‘* How stupendously absurd! ” 

Of course it’s absurd; but the prelimina- 
ries are all arranged. You see that there 
were two or three Southern fellows present, 
and they declared that the matter could be 
honorably settled in no other way. It was 
of no use for the rest of us to talk. Seconds 
were chosen, weapons were selected, and 
the time appointed.” 

‘This thing ought to be stopped, Jack.” 

**T agree with you; but how to stop it is 
another thing. Come on and let’s talk with 
the other fellows.”’ 

Little Simpson and Jack Page joined the 
dozen or fifteen members of the club who 
were discussing the prospective duel. Some 
treated the matter as a joke, others with 
grave concern, while one or two said, ** Let 
"em tight it out.’ Little Simpson moved 
about among the members and heard the 
views of all, saving but few words himself. 
It was evident, however, that he was in a 
state of intense excitement. 

Ife ascertained that the duel was¢do take 
place in Canova‘s fencing rooms that after- 
noon, and that the weapons were to ke 
swords, The hour appointed was two 
o’clock. It was to be strictly a private af- 
fair, with no spectators present save the 
seconds and a few friends. 

Little Simpson again drew Jack Page aside 
and said:— 

‘¢ Jack, this must be stopped.”’ 

‘Yes, but how?” 

‘\ T can stop it.” 

‘You? How?” 

‘Come with me to Canova’s this after- 
noon, and I'll show you.”’ 

‘** But perhaps they won’t admit us.” 

** Pi give them the choice between admit- 
fing us and having the doors broken in by 
the police.” 

“Well, I will go with you.” 

‘* Let us start from here at half-past one.” 

‘* All right; I will be prompt.” 

Thus agreeing, they parted, and at the ap- 
pointed hour met again. 

In due time they arrived at the entrance 
of Canova's fencing rooms, and, as they an- 
ticipated, encountered some difficulty in 
gaining admittance. But a few plain ‘and 
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forcibly spoken words soon conquered, and 
they found themselves in the presence of 
the prospective combatants and their 
friends. 

Jerome and Porter had thrown off their 
coats and vests, and weapons in hand were 


awaiting the signal for the encounter. 
There were yet three or four minutes to 
spare. 


Little Simpson and Jack Page were re- 
ceived with scowls of displeasure, for their 
presence had not been expected, and it was 
known that they strongly disapproved of the 
affair, Some low-voiced mutterings were 
heard, to the effect that no interference 
would be tolerated. 

‘*T have just a word to say to these two 
young men,” said Simpson, advancing 
toward Porter and Jerome. 

An ofticious attendant stepped in front of 
him, placed his hands on his shoulders, and 
said :— 

‘* No outsiders allowed in that quarter of 
the room, sir.”’ 

At this Jack Page quietly seized the at- 
tendant by the collar, and giving him a 
whirl, sent him spinning across the room. 
The stalwart build of Jack and his cool, de- 


termined manner did not encourage any 


open resentment to this action. 

‘* Dear me, Page,”* said Simpson, ** don't 
hurt the man. I can sav all I have to say 
inside of a minute.”’ 

He then turned tothe combatants, and ad- 
dressed them briefly. 

‘* Now, boys, there is nothing to be gained 
by fighting. It is altogether a mistaken no- 
tion that you can vindicate your manhood in 
that way. Besides, it won’t settle anything. 
In fact, the thing is already settled, in a 
way that I will tell you of presently. The 
subject of the row between you is, of 
course,”’ here Simpson dropped his voice to 
alow tone, ‘* Duftington’s daughter. Now 
I have a little piece of intelligence to convey 
to you that will, I think, cause you to aban- 
don this foolish notion of hacking away at 
each other. It will show the fruitlessness 
and absurdity of the whole thing. Porter, 
let me whisper to you.”’ 

Clement Porter, with a wondering air, 
stepped forward and inclined his ear. 

As he heard the half-dozen words which 
were whispered to him, he sprang back and 
stared at Simpson, while his eyes grew round 
with amazement. 

Fitz James Jerome then advanced ‘in re- 
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Spouse to Simpson’s beckon, and likewise re- 
ceived a whispered communication. He 
also opened his eyes in astonishment, and 
looked from Clement Porter to little Simp- 
son in a bewildered manner. 

The latter regarded the two young men 
before him with a smile, while by degrees a 
burning blush crept over his face. 

At length he said:— 

** Well, vou’re not going to fight now, are 
you?” 

There was an interval of silence and pain- 
ful suspense. Then the astonished specta- 
tors saw Clement Porter and Fitz James 
Jerome look at each other with sheepish 
smiles, put on their coats and hats, and walk 
out of the room arm in arm. 

ee Cgme on, Jack,’ exclaimed little Simp- 
son, seizing Page’s arm and dragging him 
from the room before the others had time to 
ask any questions. 
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When they reached the street Jack said:— 

‘* How on earth did youstopthem, Simpson ? 
What were the magic, whispered words that 
changed them from enemies to friends ?”’ 

‘¢Oh, there’s a bond of sympathy between 
them now,’’ replied little Simpson, ‘‘ a sort 
of brotherhood of distress. I simply told 
them, in regard to Duffington’s daughter, 
that I was going to marry her myself! ” 

And with these words little Simpson fied 
precipitately. Breaking away from Page, he 
turned a corner, dashed down a side street, 
and was soon lost to view. 

Jack Page looked around for his friend, 
soon gave up the search, and then, leaning 
against a lamp-post, laughed so long and im- 
moderately that many of the passers-by in 
the crowded thoroughfare caught the infec- 
tion, while not a few stared at him as if they 
thought him an escaped lunatic. 


MORMONS. 


BY WM. H. THOMES, 


Anthor of “The Belle of Australia,” “On Land and Sea,” and “‘Lewey and I." 


N the third day of last June I stood in 

the large and handsome depot of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, at Oakland, oppo- 
site San Francisco, and saw the station- 
hands make up a train of nine Pullman 
sleeping cars that were to take a party of 
Eastern tourists a long distance on their way 
home. There were one hundred and seven- 
ty-five ladies, gentlemen and children, who 
had seen most of California under the care- 
ful and experienced guidance of MrEssrs. W. 
RAYMOND and I. A. WHITCOMB, of Boston, 
two gentlemen who are celebrated in all 
sections of the country, and the extreme points 
of Canada and Mexico, for being the squar- 
est in their dealings with tourists, most lib- 
eral in their provision for comfort and hap- 
piness, of any company that appeals for pat- 
ronage to the traveling public. Messrs. 
Raymond & Whitcomb never scrimp in 
catering to the welfare of those who place 
themselves under their charge. The sick 
and the well, the married and the unmarried, 
the old and the infirm, the robust and the 
feeble, all receive attention at their hands, 
or from such trusty agents as our old but 


young friend, Mr. Luther L. Holden, or 
Messrs. C. H. Wilson, Frank I. Whitcomb, 
Chas. 8. Knowlton, or the genial, smiling 
Carroll Hutchings, who was always happy if 
his company were content, and miserable if 
any one suffered from indigestion or did not 
eat three full meals a day,and sleep well 
nights. Under the care of such courteous 
gentlemen, and with I. A. Whitcomb to 
supervise the force, who could help being 
free from care, and settling down to the con- 
viction that there was an immense amount 
of happiness in traveling with such a party 
as assembled at Oakland on the afternoon of 
the third of last June. In the first place, we 
had no baggage to look after; that was at- 
tended to by one of the Raymond excursion- 
ist’s employees. Your section in the Pull- 
man sleeping car was pointed out, and you 
took possession for three thousand miles of 
travel across the continent. You had no 
money to pay out; you were told where you 
were to dine, sup or breakfast, and some 
one paid all the bills. You were treated as 
wards, and you laughed, talked and sung, 
and acted like one, and were not rebuked by 
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the managers. It was dulce est desipese in 
loco, and so each one caught the inspiration 
‘and were happy for the time being. 

The Raymond & Whitcomb special train 
of nine Pullman cars, that left Oakland that 
afternoon, was the handsomest that ever 
started from the station, and this Mr. J. P. 
Meehan, the assistant superintendent of the 
Pullman Car Company, assured us was a 
fact, and not to be questioned. As railroad 
men never tell untruths, we believed him, 
and take this opportunity to confirm the 
gentleman’s assertion. It was a magnificent 
train. We never saw one that equaled it 
before or since. 

It was hard on our part to bid farewell to 
such gentlemen as we had met in San Fran- 
cisco, and to whom we were indebted for 
numerous attentions of one kind or another, 
such as will never be forgotten, and we 
hope before many months have passed to 
see the parties we parted from with much re- 
gret, and once more thank them for making 
our visit all that could be desired. If Provi- 
dence is willing we will yet see more of 
California. We do not dare mention many 
names, for the list would fill a page of Bat- 
LOU’s, but we must say that we spent all 
happy hours in the company of Don Alfredo 
Robinson, a gentleman who went to Califor- 
hia in 1829, and whose name is mentioned 
in my two last books, **On Land and Sea,”’ 
and ‘+ Lewey and I’ and iu favorable terms; 
Don Dario Orena, the son of a dear lady of 
Santa Barbara; Hon. Willard B. Farwell, one 
of the aldermen of San Franciseo; A. D. 
Sharon, the proud and happy lessee of the 
Palace Hotel, the most magnificent estab- 
lishment of the kind in the world, exceeding 
in size the famed Hotel del Monte of Mon- 
terey, the most romantic and delightfully 
situated house in any part of the universe. 
When you visit San Francisco, ask Mr. 
Sharon, of the Palace Hotel, for one of his 
peculiar Napa lemonades, and then taste 
nectar for the first time in your life, and 
drink nothing else while in the city. Then 
there were Messrs. T. H. Goodman, R. A. 
Donaldson, H. R. Judah, Major Ben C. 
Truman, the author and poet, who knows 
every part of California in a thorough man- 
ner, and has put his knowledge in prose and 
rhyme; Mr. and Mrs. Harding, of the Berk- 
shire House, Jones Street; Mr. J. 8. Bacon, 
of No. 318 California Street; the editors and 
reporters of the Chronicle, Call, Bulletin, 
Alta, Post and Examiner; Mr. Harrison and 


Miss Waite, of the San Fruanciscian, and 
many others who aided us and made life 
pleasant. <All are remembered for their 
kindness and hospitality. 

We pulled out of the Oakland station at 
four o'clock in the afternoon amid the cheers 
of men and the waving of handkerchiefs on 
the part of ladies, and at seven o’clock were 
in Sacramento City, where we had a bounti- 
ful supper and remained in the cars in the 
station all night, so that our special train 
could cross the Sierra Mountains by daylight. 
This gave us time to take a night view of the 
city; to see the State-house which was light- 
ed for our accommodation by the obliging 
officials, while others of the party wandered 
to the banks of the Sacramento River, and 
noted the great changes that have occurred 
since July, 1849, when we first landed there, 
eager for a share of the gold that the earth 
hid from sight, and which could be obtained 
only by hardships and privations. 

At three o’clock in the morning a locomo- 
tive was attached to our train, and we went 
on our way so quietly that two-thirds of the 
passengers were not awakened from their 
slumbers. But at daylight another engine 
was added to the first, and up the steep 
prade we climbed, over a road that is unsur- 
passed for beauty of scenery, grand moun- 
tains and careful attention on the part of the 
otticials. We breakfasted on the cars, had 
hot coffee, cold chicken, ham, eggs, bread 
and butter and delicious strawberries, and 
then gave all our time to the canyons, val- 
leys, mountains, streams and miners” camps. 
Every few miles the train was stopped for 


the passengers to leave the cars and enjoy ° 


the glorious prospect. We were on a special 
Raymond & Whitcomb train, remember, 
and time was no object to us or the mana- 
gers, if the guests were satisfied and happy. 

At Cape Horn we looked down upon the 
American River, nearly two thousand feet 
beneath us, winding about like a silver 
thread, with little huts on the banks of the 
stream, and pufling engines crushing quartz 
or sawing lumber. It was one of the grand- 
est sights we ever saw, and all of us could 
have sat there intent for hours, and gazed at 
the scene that was beneath us, seeming so near 
and yet so far away. While we were there a 
large buck came out of the woods and looked 
at us for a moment, but a shout sent him 
out of sight behind some curiously formed 
bowlders, and we saw him no more. 

The word was given for ‘‘all aboard.*’ 
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and with a final look we entered the cars 
and started on the down grade for Ogden, 
passed through miles of snow-sheds and 
over a country that kept one in a perpetual 
state of excitement for fear that a single 
point of interest would be missed; and at 
two o'clock in the afternoon, we pulled up 
at Blue Canyon for lunch. 

At the table by my side was a young, 
Vivacious married lady, Mrs. M., of New 
Hampshire. She had no recollection of ever 
seeing me before, as I had only joined the 
party at Oakland, so I suppose her feminine 
curiosity was excited. 

‘** Where did you join us, sir?’ the lady 
asked, as I handed her the sugar bowl, and 
made myself useful. 

‘* At Dutch Flat, a few stations back,” I 
answered. 

** For gracious sake, what were you doing 
in that dreadful place?” asked the lady, 
who did not seem to be impressed with the 
village. 

It did look a little rough from the cars. 

**I have been laboring in the cause of 
Zion,’’ was the answer, ‘‘and the harvest 
has been fruitful.” 

‘‘In the cause of Zion ?”’ asked the lady. 
-* What are you, a minister?” 

‘*] have the honor of being a Mormon 
bishop,’ I answered, and the lady dropped 
her coffee cup in dismay and stared at me in 
speechless horror. 

‘* Have you more than one—ahem— How 
many wives have vou ?”’ 

‘* Twelve, madame.” 

Oh, great heavens! * 

And the look on that lady's face was a 
study. Curiosity, indignation, wonderment 
and horror were thercas plainly as the moun- 
tains around us. I could read in her face the 
thoughts that were passing through her 
mind. 

‘Here is a man,” she argued, ‘* who has 
twelve wives. He must know a great deal 
about women, and has much practical expe- 
rience of domestic life. I wonder if he 
would tell me all about it, if I should ask 
him,” but she simply said:— 

‘* What is your name, sir? ”’ 

**T am called Bishop Cannon.”’ 

I hope the distinguished Mormon will 
pardon me for the liberty I took with his 
name. 

‘*T have heard of you,” the lady said, and 
«he no longer paid the slightest attention to 
the food on the table. She had found some- 
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thing more interesting than cold chicken and 
ham. 

‘¢ Can you—could you—1 mean have you 
the power to take more wives, sir?’ was 
the next question. 

“Oh, yes. There is no limit. Nothing 
could add more to my happiness than seeing 
some of the ladies of this party remain at 
Salt Lake City permanently.”’ 

The lady uttered an expression of disgust, 
and then some one laughed and the plot was 
spoiled and the fun ceased, much to my re- 
gret. I wished that she had questioned me 
further. 

All that afternoon we climbed over moun- 
tains, plunged through valleys, skimmed 
along by Downer Lake, the scene of a terri- 
ble tragedy in 1846, passed the Humboldt 
Sinks, skirted the river, and the next after- 
noon saw miles and miles of the shores of 
Salt Lake, and arrived at Ogden just at 
dusk, in the midst of a pouring rainstorm. 
Here we had a nice supper in the depot 
restaurant, and at eight o’clock our train was 
ready to take us to Salt Lake City, some 
thirty miles distant. The night was dark, 
and the rain and hail fell in torrents, but the 
passage was made without accident, and 
when we arrived in the city of Zion there 
were carriages at the station to take us to our 
destinations, the Walker House and the 
Continental Hotel, two as nice places as a 
traveler could desire to find fora day or a 
month, for the attendance is excellent, the 
table all that vou wish for, the beds clean 
and soft, and the landlord, Major Gi. 8. Erb, 
is one of the most genial of meu. He is the 
proprietor of both houses, likes his friends, 
is not much in love with Mormonism, and 
so attentive to his business that no one is 
slighted, and be assured there is no occasion 
for a person to leave the Walker House or 
the Continental in a hungry condition. | 
stopped at the last named hostelry, and I 
preferred it forthe air of homelike comfort that 
pervaded the place. Our luggage was all in 
our rooms when we were ready to retire, at 
rather a late hour, for there were letters to 
read and papers from home to look over, but 
not a glimpse of Salt Lake City could we ob- 
tain, except what we saw in riding from the 
depot, on account of the heavy rain. 

But the next morning was bright and 
pleasant, the air delicious, the sun warm, 
and the snow on the tops of the Wasatch 
and Oquirrh Mountains sparkled and reflect- 
ed all the varied colors of the rainbow, yet 
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they were many miles distant and thousands 
of feet high. 

A more beautiful site fora town than the 
valley in which Salt Lake City is located was 
never seen. Surrounded as it is by moun- 
tains, except on the western portion of the 
mesa and that is bounded by the great Salt 
Lake and River Jordan, the former contain- 
ing twenty-five thousand square miles, and 
its surface is higher than the Alleghany 
Mountains, so one is always sure of de- 
licious cool air, even on the hottest days of 
summer, while in winter the climate is not 
sO severe as to mark below zero, except on 
rare occasions. The population numbers 
nearly thirty thousand, and of this twenty- 
five thousand are Mormons, although not 
one in a hundred practices or believes in 
polygamy. This is left for the rich, or those 
who can afford to support more than one 
wife, and a hard time some of the children 
of Zion have in their efforts to secure per- 
petual domestic bliss. Some people have as 
much as they can do to support one wife, 
and are not over successful at that. 

The streets of Salt Lake City are wide, 
run at right angles, shaded by trees, and 
through the gutters there pour constant 
streams of tresh water from never failing 
sources. The sidewalks are wide and in 
good order, are kept very clean, and crowded 
every Saturday night with Mormons and 
Gentiles, who are out on shopping expedi- 
tions and to see and be seen. But all are 
quiet, and a subdued air scems to pervade 
the people of Zion, as though they were not 
happy or were thinking of the heaven which 
they are expecting to gain by good behavior 
and submission to the priesthood, while the 
Gentiles wore a defiant air, as though they 
no longer feared bishops or Danites, and 
this assumed air of contidence is on account 
of Fort Douglas and its one thousand men, 
composed of the Sixth United States Infan- 
try, and commanded by General McCook, 
who is a warrior of approved courage and 
great ability. He means what he says, and 
the Mormons know it. Ile can’t be dined 
and wined into any variation from the strict 
line of his duty, disagreeable as it must be 
sometimes, for military men do not like to 
act as policemen, or to perform the duties 
of a lawyer ora judge. They prefer to obey 
the orders of their superiors, and fight foes 
and not legal quibbles. 

There are some handsome houses at Salt 
Lake City, such as would honor any place, 


even Newton. Most of them are built of 
wood, surrounded by beautiful gardens filled 
with fruit trees and rare flowers. The place 
is a paradise, and we do not blame the 
Mormons for feeling proud of their homes, 
and refusing to leave them except on compul- 
sion. They have been settled in Salt Lake 
City since July, 1849. They have made the 
place what it is, and no wonder they love it. 
Other people like it, and covet the nice 
homes and the millions of acres of rich graz- 
ing lands, which could be thrown into the 
hands of men who are not adverse to specu- 
lations and seeing the territory become a 
prosperous State. But the Mormons show 
no desire to move, reports to the contrary 
notwithstanding. They will be crushed, as 
far as polygamy is concerned, but their pe- 
culiar religion will always remain, and no 
one can harm them for worshiping (rod as 
they please, as the coustitution of the 
United States gives them that right, as well 
as any other sect, no matter how absurd. 

I had a letter of introduction to Mr. El- 
dredge, the superintendent of the great 
Zion’s Co-operative Mercantile Institution, 
on Main Street, which does a business of 
tive million dollars per year, Keeping on 
hand everything that a human being could 
desire, from a cambric-needle to a cookin 
stove, a plow to a lace handkerchief, a rare 
silk to brown soap. The store isan immense 
one, and worth many hours of study. — It is 
a beehive: of industry and discipline, with 
smart Mormon salesmen, yet they look just 
like our Boston clerks, and are full as atten- 
tive to customers, no matter who they are, 
Gentile or Mexican, Catholic or Mormon. 
If visitors have money or credit, there is 
strict attention to business. One man’s gold 
is just as good as another’s. 

I found Mr. Eldredge in his large and com- 
modious office, and he readily granted me a 
private interview. We went to another 
room, and then I took a square look at the 
man who was at the head of such an enor- 
mous business enterprise, who had three 
wives and twenty children, and from his 
subsequent conversation I saw that he was 
not ashamed of his matrimonial engage- 
ments, or the result of such lavish ventures 
in domestic bliss. He isa large, heavy man, 
with thick black beard, a strong jaw, sharp, 
active, dark eyes, andadetermined look. A 
person full of courage, but that courage is 
tempered with diplomacy. He is a man 
who would not butt his head against a stone- 
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wall unless there was something to be gained 
by the operation. He was polite and cour- 
teous but appeared to be a mild fanatic on 
the subject of Mormonism and polygamy. 
It may have been assumed, but to all ap- 
pearances he was sincere. He seemed like 
aman who could lead, and yet bide his time 
for a telling blow on friend or foe. 

‘‘T have called, Mr. Eldredge,’’ I said, 
‘to get some idea of the Mormon organiza- 
tion and for such information as you may be 
disposed to give me, if you have the time 
aud inclination.” 

“TT have both,’ he answered; ** but it 
would take too long to relate all the peculiar 
organization of our people, and even after 
I had explained matters you could not un- 
derstand me fully, for it would require 
months as a good member of the church to 
do so. But let me tell you how the saints 
are Organized for their religious work. We 
have, first of all,a council of three, our presi- 
dent and two advisers. These men are the 
head of the church, and to them we look for 
advice and instruction. They are supreme. 
Then we have the twelve apostles, who 
come next in power and importance. <After 
them is the house of bishops, consisting of 
seventy-five members, one for each ward of 
the city and district of the Territory. Then 
follows the council of elders, numbering 
ninety, and made up of priests, deacons and 
influential men of the country. The last is a 
body of saints numbering one hundred or 
more, and composed of deacons, teachers, 
janitors, students, and those who are zeal- 
ous in the cause of God's chosen people.”’ 

‘‘ And these bodies of men are stationed 
where ?”’ 

‘In all parts of the Territory to work for 
Zion, to make converts, to travel in foreign 
countries and do all the church commands.” 

‘‘*And where does all the money come 
from to support your institutions ? ”° 

‘*From the tithes. Every Mormon pays 
his tax in kind, and one-tenth part of all 
that he raises or earns comes to the general 
treasury. For instance, a son of Zion owns 
ten head of cattle,or ten sheep, or ten hens, 
or has ten eggs. One-tenth of each goes to 
the church. If he raises one hundred bush- 
els of grain, ten bushels are delivered to the 
tithing house and receipts are given for the 
same.”’ 

‘‘And where does all this income go to? ”’ 

‘‘ For building the temple, and support of 
the church of Zion.”’ 
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T thought that the late lamented Brigham 
Young could have told a different story, for 
Brigham died worth millions, and the chureh 
made the heirs yield up a large portion of 
the property, claiming that the defunct saint 
was not square in his dealings, and kept 
more than belonged to him. The story is 
undoubtedly true, for Brigham was smart, 
and loved money as well as we Gentiles. 

But the reader can see what a system of 
espionage exists among the Mormons all 
through the Territory. The teachers report 
to the elders, those to the bishops, the 
bishops to the apostles, and the latter to the 
president and his advisers, and nothing of 
note, not a word that is uttered adverse to 
Mormonism, can take place without its be- 
ing reported. There never was a more per- 
fect system of espionage in the world than 
that introduced by Brigham Young in the 
Territory of Utah, and even to this day it is 
potent and powerful, butits terrors have fled 
and can never return. 

* For instance,” said Mr. Eldredge, after 
I had hinted as much to the gentleman, 
“we know all that is going on, as it is but 
right we should. In ten days I can put in 
your hands the names of every Mormon, wo- 
man and child, occupation and position, age 
and birth, and the business of every Gentile 
in Utah.” 

As I should have no use for the list I did 
not demand proof of his words. 

* But the United States has stripped you 
of some of your power ?*’ I suggested. 

* Yes, the ballot has been taken from 
many of us, and now see the result. Come 
to the window, if you please. Look at that 
large house with the cupola. Itisanotorious 
place, where twenty girls live alife of shame. 
When we had unlimited power no such re- 
sort existed in Utah. Now we are power- 
less to prevent them from being established. 
Glance up and down the streets and vou see 
rum-shops and billiard saloons in almost 
countless numbers. Formerly we did not 
permit such things to exist. No liquors 
were sold in our Territory, except in a se- 
cretive manner, and heavy penalties were 
imposed, if discovery took place, on all who 
violated our laws. But now all is changed. 
Rum is as free as water, and we are power- 
less to prevent its sale. This is the result of 
Gentile interference in our elections for the 
last few years.”’ 

‘“‘Then why not pass an edict by the 
priesthood that all Mormons shall not 
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patronize houses of ill-repute or visit bar- 
rooms ? How would that work? ”’ 

Mr. Eldredge did not seem to hear the 
question. His thoughts appeared to be far 
away, dwelling on the oppression of his peo- 
ple by the United States government. 

‘*'Yes,’’ he said, after a moment’s silence, 
‘we are crowded and crushed, but are firm, 
and believe in our religion and the wisdom 
of a just God.”’ 

‘¢ And will you break under the oppressio 
and pressure of Congress ? ”’ | 

66 No.”? 

‘*What will you do, resist the power of 
the government ? ”’ 

‘¢ No, we will bend, but not break. We 
have encountered worse difficulties than 
these, and emerged from them triumphant- 
ly.”’ 

‘‘ And you will not move from your pres- 
ent location and settle in Mexico, founding 
a new home for Mormonism ?”’ 

‘*No, we are here to stay. The harpies 
who are hungering for our lands will be dis- 
appointed. They shall not have an acre ex- 
cept by purchase. Do you see that canyon 
near Fort Douglas? Our pioneers passed 
through that place in July, 1847, and when 
they saw this lovely valley, with its fertile 
soil, silvery streams, brilliant flowers and 
shade trees, they said to each other, ‘ Here 
is the land of promise. God has led us here 
to found a new Zion, and for generations 
shall this.be our home.’ And our spies went 
back and reported what they had seen, and 
we returned thanks to God for his blessings, 
and pressed on through the canyon and 
founded our homes here. We were happy 
and prosperous, at peace with the Indians, 
for we treated them kindly, and they re- 
spected us, and committed no depredations 
on our people or stock. We toiled and suf- 
fered, worked and prayed, and God blessed 
us and our rulers. Then speculators cov- 
eted our lands, and now trouble has come, 
and we must bend to the storm, but we shall 
not break, nor will we give up polygamy. It 
is part of our religion. It is a divine com- 
mand. I have three wives and twenty chil- 
dren. I love them all alike. I can’t repudi- 
ate two of my wives and let them suffer. I 
am only sorry that I have no more children. 
I once told a female crank, who was here 
studying our institutions, that I would have 
had more with half a chance, ahd she pre- 
tended to be greatly shocked. We pitted 
one of our smartest Mormon wives against 


the investigator, and for three hours they 
hurled words at each other, and the crank 
was beaten in argument and retired from 
the field, baffled to think that she could find 
a daughter of Zion who was happy and con- 
tent with her lot.’’ 

‘‘Did you hear the arguments, Mr. EI- 
dredge, at the famous encounter ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir.”’ 

‘‘'Were you not ill for several days after- 
ward? ”’ 

There was a grim smile on the rugged face 
of the Mormon, and then we parted and I 
saw him no more until the next Sunday at 
the tabernacle, seated among the dignitaries 
of the church, where we listened to adiscourse 
from an Englishman, who delivered an ad- 
dress that lasted an hour and a half, and was 
full of statements but no proofs to sustain 
them. Still, it was intelligent and of great 
interest. There were some five thousand 
Mormons present, and about two hundred 
Gentiles, and 1 will give the sons of Zion 
the credit of stating that they treated us 
very politely. We had the best seats in the 
vast building reserved for the Raymond & 
Whitcomb excursionists. In fact, we always 
had the best of everything we desired, and 
the kindest of attention from every one with 
whom we came in contact. 

The new temple is far from being com- 
pleted, and it will not be finished, it is ex- 
pected, for nineteen years to come. It is a 
massive structure, nearly twenty feet thick at 
the base, and nine feet from the second story 
away up toward the roof or where the roof 
is to be. Our carriage driver, a grim hater 
of the Mormons, said that it will some day 
make a splendid United States court-house. 
No earthquake or tornado will ever shake 
that building from its solid foundation or 
disturb its walls. When finished the temple 
will be the most massive and costly structure 
west of the Missouri River. It will be 
worth a journey to Salt Lake City to see 
when pronounced complete. 

But the tabernacle is the most remarkable 
building in the country. It is oval in form, 
two hundred feet long, seventy-five feet wide 
and about fifty feet high, with galleries ex- 
tending around the sides and ends. It will 
seat ten thousand people. It is without any 
especial decorations, except the organ, an 
instrument that is great in its proportions 
and of magnificent tone. It is elegantly 
carved and ornamented, and was made en- 
tirely by skilled Mormon artisans, for those 
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who constructed the instrument were either 
inspired or artists of great merit. 

But the most surprising thing connected 
with the tabernacle is its wonderful acoustic 
properties. Standing in front of the organ 
and dropping a pin on a hard-crowned Derby 


hat the noise of its fall can be distinctly’ 


heard in the gallery opposite, nearly two 
hundred feet distant. Whisper ever so low 
and each word is distinctly understood. In 
all parts of the tabernacle the experiment 
was tried and with like results. Even the 
celebrated whispering gallery of London is 
not to be compared to the church of Salt 
Lake City for acoustic properties. 

The choir was good, yet the singing was 
mechanical and not given with that vim and 
elan which distinguishes our Eastern church 
music. There were one hundred voices,— 
fifty male and fifty female. The girls in the 
choir were not pretty, and seemed to wear a 
subdued expression, and yet it might have 
been imagination on our part, but other peo- 
ple noticed it and commented on it in a 
quiet way. | 

I will credit the Mormons with being de- 
voted listeners to the discourse. They lost 
not a word through inattention, not even the 
wail of a child disturbing them. There was 
no whispering, chewing of gum or eating 
candy in the vast audience, a striking con- 
trast to the worshipers of some of our 
Eastern churches, yet a more unintellectual 
assembly it would be hard to find, except on 
the platform where the leaders sat. There 
we saw sharpness, shrewdness, power, 
wealth and genius, such as always command 
respect in a community in any part of the 
world. But the commoners had hard faces, 
dull and sullen, none too clean, long-haired 
and unshaven, fanatics in looks, with fierce 
eyes and knit brows, a dangerous crowd to 
let loose upon a community who did not be- 
lieve like themselves, spurred on by leaders. 

The woman were far from handsome. 
There was not a good-looking female in the 
tabernacle except a young girl in the choir, 
who was richly dressed and knew it, in spite 
of her being a Mormon. On every face 
was an appearance of dejection, as though 
their religion had struck to their stom- 
achs and was painful. There were no 


happy smiles, bright glances or coquettish 


manners that are so pleasing in a woman, 
married or single. They neither looked at 
each other, at their husbands, nor at the Gen- 
tiles, except toslyly glance at some of the vis- 
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iting sisters’ bonnets, and what woman could 
refrain from doing that, in spite of religion. 
I suggested to a fair lady friend that the 
Mormon polygamists were punished enough 
without going to prison, for I should prefer 
a dungeon all alone to a palace and life with 
one of the stern-faced, dejected women I 
saw at the tabernacle on that Sunday after- 
noon in June. It must be a terrible punish- 
ment to occupy a room with one of them. 
What tortures to have three and four cling- 
ing to you and claiming a fair share of your 
love. This is a subject that should be 
looked at and examined by Congress. The 
Mormons are having a hard time of it, yet 
they are no more wicked or licentious—not 
so much in fact—as some of our Eastern men, 
who support two or three families in secret, 
and blame the Mormons in public, because it 
is just the thing to do at the present time. 
There is more corruption, we dare say, in 
Washington than in all Utah, but no one 
stumps the country and exposes it, because 
it is not fashionable to do so; but, oh, men 
of Congress, be good yourselves and true to 
your lawful wives, and not howl so much 
about your neighbors, who are earnest in 
their religious belief and only think, some 
of them, that God has sanctioned the taking 
of numberless wives, and they quote the 
Bible freely in support of their premises. 
But polygamy must go. It will die hard, 
for it is being crowded as it never was be- 
fore, and the end is not far distant. Their 
religion may exist for years to come, but 
one wife will have to suffice, and if they 
want more they will have to imitate the 
Eastern and Western people. There are 
many things that are creditable to the Mor- 
mons. They found a home in a wilderness, 
and they have made it a garden of roses. 'They 
pursued their toilsome march over moun- 
tains and through dry prairies, forded rivers 
and defied wild Indians, journeyed on for 
days and days over an unknown region, 
starving and parched with thirst at times, 
and yet sustained in their enterprise by the 
thought that God was with them, and that 
nerved them and carried them through to 
the new Zion and the land of promise. Had 
they been Puritans, Baptists, Methodists, or 
any other denomination except Mormons, 
there would have been statues raised to 
their memory in all parts of the country, 
and they might have been quoted as men 
inspired by a heavenly power, like the Pil- 
grims of Massachusetts. 
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I dropped into the Deseret Nes office, 
not knowing that the paper was the organ of 
the church, and will state that no one could 
have had a more courteous greeting by in- 
telligent and enterprising gentlemen. I 
joked about polygamy and all was taken in 
ool part, and in the afternoon edition of 
the paper I saw a very complimentary no- 
tice of myself and books, which I now take 
pleasure in acknowledging. It was some- 
thing I did not expect, after my free conver- 
sation on the disadvantage of having more 
than one wife. 

The drives about Salt Lake City are 
charming. The streets are in good order, 
and in consequence of the frequent rain 
squalls the dust is laid and the air filled with 
the pertume of flowers and buds. After 
dinner, one day, a party of us took carriages, 
as nice vehicles and horses as can be found 
in the country, at reasonable rates, a great 
consideration, and drove to all the places of 
interest; to the spot where Brigham Young 
is buried, fifteen feet under the sod, and 
with twenty tons of granite to keep the 
body down and prevent its rising before the 
proper period, or to baffle grave-snatchers, 
the latter, probably, as there was some fear 
that vandals would seek to secure the re- 
mains in hope of the reward that would be 
offered by the friends and numerous wives 
of the ex-president. No one has attempted 
the dangerous and difficult task, however, 
and Brigham sleeps on under his heavy load 
of stone, undisturbed by the troubles of his 
successor. 

We drove to Camp Douglas, where the 
Sixth United States Regiment is quartered 
under the command of the gallant General 
McCook, who made his mark in the West 
during the War of the Rebellion. He re- 
ceived us very pleasantly, and showed us 
through his quarters, fitted with Indian and 
Mexican curiosities, from splendid silver- 
mounted saddles to Indian head-dresses and 
weapons, minerals and rare pottery, books 
and yellow roses. We were made to feel at 
home, were satisfied that the United States 
government was well represented in the 
person of the general, his officers and men, 
for the camp was a model of neatness and 
military discipline. Its location is at the 
foot of the Wasatch Mountains, on high 
land and commanding a beautiful view of 
the city. It should be stated that its guns 
also overlook the town, a matter of some 
importance a few years ago, when the Mor- 
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mons were more powerful than they are at 
the present time. They have no idea of 
fighting at this late day, for the leaders are 
wise men and know how useless it would be 
to shed the blood of their followers for a 
principle that has had its day, aud is no 
“longer believed in by the great inass of lat- 
ter day saints. 

We saw the rough head-land where an 
angel is said to have appeared to Brigham 
Young and told him that the vallev was the 
place for him and his friends. rode over a 
portion of the avenue that extends for thirty 
miles in a straight line, and is two hundred 
feet wide all the way, drank from the River 
Jordan, bathed in Salt Lake, saw the Bee 
Hive, Lion and Gardo Houses, and witnessed 
the people paying their taxes or tithes, heard 
men curse Mormons and praise them. took 
a delightful bath in the warm sulphur 
springs, and then called on Brother Christo- 
pher Diehl, grand secretary of the Grand 
Lodge of Masons, of Utah, a gentleman who 
has done so much for the fraternity in Salt 
Lake City and elsewhere. He is a German 
by birth, yet has acquired within ten years 
such a knowledge of the English language 
that he speaks and writes it as well as his 
native tongue. He is thoroughly imbued with 
masonic and brotherly love, and through his 
labors has established a library in the Mason- 
ic Temple that is a marvel of good taste 
and convenience. Masons, as well as those 
outside of the mystic circle, have access to 
the books, on the payment of a small sum 
yearly. We passed some pleasant hours 
in the company of Brother Diehl, and hope 
tomeet him again before many months. All 
honor to such a mason. We wish there 
were more as zealous as he is in good 
works. 

Salt Lake City has a commandery of 
Knight Templars that is deserving of a 
passing notice. The most prominent men 
of the city belong to it, all Gentiles, how- 
ever, no Mormons being in the ranks at 
the present time. I passed a very pleasant 
evening in witnessing the orders being con- 
ferred on several candidates. Those who 
were sent out to examine me, to seeif I 
were a proper person to gain admission to 
the asylum, consisted of two United States 
judges and acaptain in the Sixth United States 
Infantry. The work was of a high order of 
merit, and would have reflected honor on 
our Eastern commanderies. It was very 
pleasant to be made to feel that vou were a 
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welcome guest by the Sir Knights of Salt 
Lake City. 

The time was too short to really enjoy all 
the attractions of the place. We could have 
spent a week there and not tired of the 
city. But engagements have to be kept, 
and there was a long journey before us, so 
we were sorry to hear Mr. Whitcomb give 
the order for baggage to be packed and 
passengers to be ready to take the six o'clock 
special train for Ogden, and from there over 
the rails of the Union Pacific Railroad to 
Denver, a ride that was delightful to every 
one, for the scenery was grand, and we 
passed high mountains and rich valleys, 
every mile revealing new beauties, and new 
subjects for discussion among the intelligent 
and refined tourists who had placed them- 
selves under the charge of Messrs. Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb, of Boston. 

As we moved out from Salt Lake City the 
setting sun illuminated the tops of the snow- 
covered mountains, and seemed to bid us 
farewell, and to reflect in all the colors of 
the rainbow the great and growing influence 
of Utah when polygamy shall be no more, 
and Mormons shall live at peace with each 
other, respect the laws, the rights of the 
Union, and esteem the opposite sex suffi- 
ciently to refrain from marrying but one 
wife, and so make her a peer with her hus- 
band in all that goes to promote domestic 





virtuexand happiness. And this great change 
is near, and will be accomplished without 
bloodshed, and hatred must die out, and the 
Mormons will be permitted to worship God 
as they please; and then Utah will take its 
place in the Union of States, and mission- 
aries will find a much more profitable field 
than the heathen lands of China or India; 
for with all their faults the Mormons have 
accomplished a great work and should not 
be driven from their homes and their rich 
farms unless they give up all that is repug- 
nant in their religious belief, and that is the 
sin of polygamy. 

Without a jar, without an accident of any 
kind, our train sped on over the vast 
prairies, changing cars at Council Bluffs to 
the superb tracks of the Rock Island Road, 
skirting Chicago, and past Niagara Falls, 
through the dark Hoosac Tunnel, and _ ar- 
rived in Boston, the most pleased company 
of tourists that ever left this city and re- 
turned in good health and spirits; and this 
ix only a fair sample of what Messrs. Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb are constantly doing for 
their California patrons, year after year, and 
one feels after such an excursion that it 
would be pleasant to take one every twelvt 
months if the money held out, vet for all the 
comforts you receive the price of a trip te 
California and return is reasonable, and we 
wonder how it can be performed so cheaply. 


A WINTER RHYTHM. 


BY MRS. EK. B. EDSON. 


[ SANG of the beautiful summer in the royal days of June, 
Setting my simple rhythm to the oriole’s mellow tune. 

[ filtered it through sweet odors, I prisoned the golden light, 

And garlanded it with roses and daffodils saintly white. 

I know I have little of beauty to weave in my song today; 

Few friends among men hath Winter,—therefore this simple lay; 

For I love the clasp of his fingers—the glittering, frosty light 

That folds in a silvery halo the still midwinter night. 


Not all of her grace and beauty hath Nature garnered in, 

Though her fields are black with stubble, and birds and flowers, akin 
By some sweet subtle instinct, have vanished with the hour— 

The hour so glad and golden, baptized in suns and_ showers; 

Yet fair are her spotless garments, softly and saintly white, 


Her pure cheeks 


ushed with dawnings and sunsets’ ruby light, 


With pearls on her brow and bosom, and dainty, drooping plumes, 
Misty and soft as lace-work wrought out in fairy looms. 


Ah, frosty but kindly Winter! gladly I greet thee again, 

With welcoming smile and welcoming word, for thy healthful, wholesome reign 
For better than languorous breezes are thy stormy winds that blow, 
Scattering the foul miasma nursed by the summer's glow. 

There is life in thy rough caresses that quickens the pulse’s flow. 

And brightens the paling roses on beauty’s cheek of snow; 

‘There is health in thy frosty kisses, there is strength in thy cool, clear breath, 
That stirs in the blood like rare old wine, and frights away even death. 
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A SLIGHT MISUNDERSTANDING. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


IBBINGTON BIBB? 
‘‘ Yes, sir; that’s my name,”’ I replied. 

‘¢ Massachusetts man, I think? ”’ 

“Correct. Town of Bagdad. And you 
are —— 99 : 

‘¢ Samuel Sorhauze of Nanchang.”’ 

‘¢ Ah! I think I have heard of you before, 
Mr. Sorhauze.”’ 

‘¢ And I know you very well by reputa- 
tion, Mr. Bibb.”’ 

So you see we were the best of friends at 
once. 

This Mr. Sorhauze was the most singular- 
looking man I ever met. He had got into 
the cars at Timbuctoo, accompanied by a 
young lady, apparently his daughter, for 
whom, as the cars were very full, he had 
found a seat beside an elderly lady, and had 
seated himself beside me. He was a man 
about fifty years of age, very tall, straight 
and thin, with reddish-gray hair, that stood 
out in all directions. His eyes were a sort 
of green-gray, overlooking a nose which had 
consumed so much stock in its manufacture, 
apparently, that there hadn’t been enough 
left to complete the face, for it evidently 
had never been completed, there being a 
deplorable lack of chin, though he had 
mouth enough for several men. He was 
dressed in a suit of blue cloth throughout, 
and wore on his head a shocking bad felt 
hat of a drab color. Mr. Sorhauze might 
have been a handsome habe, but he evi- 
dently wasn’t suffering from an overplus 
of beauty now. 

But the old gentleman’s daughter — ah! 
what a contrast! She was beautiful! 

‘* Her glossy hair was clustered o’er a brow 
Bright with intelligence, and fair and smooth ; 
Her eyebrows’ shape was like the aerial bow, 
Her cheek all purple with the beam of youth.”’ 

Her eyes were dark, her form was fine, 
and truly, she was a lovely creature. 

I kept my eyes upon the young lady, and 
entered into conversation with the old 
gentleman. We got along finely. He 
contradicted every statement I made. I 
undertook to prove that he was a ninny, 
and he made it as clear as mud that I was 
a fool. Here an old gentleman in a pea- 
green coat and white hat took up on my 
side, immediately followed by a dark-com- 


plexioned man with a hooked nose, his long 
form arrayed in black, who struck in for 
Mr. Sorhauze. Either one of them, for the 
sake of argument, would have undertaken to 
prove that black was white. At it we went, 
hammer and tongs. The pea-green coat got 
so excited that we had to pat him on the 
back for fear of his choking to death, which 
gave the hook-nosed man such a start, that 
I should undoubtedly have been pushed to 
the wall but for an occurrence. 

‘¢ What’s that ?’’ asked Mr. Sorhauze. 

The cars shook as though going to pieces, 
and then began to dance a sort of Highland 
fling, which flung the gentleman in pea 
green into the bosom of the man with the 
hooked nose, who kicked out strongly “ with 
his left,’ striking me in the shoulder, and 
laying me in the lap of the beautiful Miss 
Sorhauze, who was hanging to the old lady 
with both hands. Just then a bottle-nosed 
young man, who was sitting beside a young 
lady with a glass eye, shouted, ‘‘ We're off 
the track!’’ The shout was followed bya 
shriek from the ladies, which was also fol- 
lowed dy a revolving motion of the car, as 
it rolled down an embankment, whereupon 
I rolled my nose into the old lady’s snuf- 
box and sneezed myself into a sitting pos- 
ture on the top of the car, with Mr. Sor 
hauze directly in front of me, his head 
jammed into the car chimney, and his legs 
sticking up, making a capital letter Y, 
though I fancy he objected to being ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. Miss Sor- 
hauze sitting upon the pea-green gentle- 
man’s back with his hat for a cushion, was 
still holding on to the old lady, who was laid 
out at full length, with her head jammed 
through the bottom of her bandbox, and 
asking what time this train arrived at Pil- 
kinsville. Our situation can be better im- 
agined than described. 

I was too much overcome to render any 
assistance to Mr. Sorhauze, who was striv- 
ing hard to get free. At last he gave a 
tremendous pull backward, and succeeded 
in throwing himself across the pea-green 
gentleman, causing his daughter to lose 
her hold upon the old lady, whereupon she 
fell into my arms. 

‘‘ Happy to make vour acquaintance, Miss 
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Sorhauze,”’ said 1, with an insinuating smile. 

‘‘ You have the advantage of me, Mr.—— 

‘“ Bibbington Bibb,’’—tfilling the hiatus— 
‘“at your service. Are you hurt, Miss?“ 

*“* NO; are you?”’ 

‘‘'Yes, here;’’ placing my hand on my 
heart. 

‘“* Badly ?”° 

‘* Wounded severely by your bright eyes,” 
said I. 

Miss Sorhauze blushed and endeavored to 
rise. I assisted her. 

‘‘Shall I see you home, Miss Sorhauze ? ”’ 
I asked, offering my arm. You see it was 
the first thing that popped into my head, 
and wasn’t so bad after all; for, as good 
luck would have it, the accident occurred 
within half a mile of Mr. Sorhauze’s resi- 
dence, though I wasn’t aware of it at the 
time. 

‘*Thank you, Mr. Bibb; but Ill look 
after father first.” 

I stooped down and tried to raise him. 

‘¢ First a shiver, and then a thrill, 
Then something decidedly like a spill,’’ 
muttered Mr Sorhauze. 

‘Hurt badly, father?” 
daughter, stooping down. 

‘© No—where’s Bibbington Bibb ? * 

‘* Here, sir,’ I answered. 

The old gentleman turned towards me. 

‘Well, sir, as I was saying a moment 
ago, 1 can prove to you that the moon is 
inhabited.”’ 

‘‘Tmpossible! It has no atmosphere! ”’ 
shouted the gentleman in pea-green, start- 
ing to his feet, as much excited as ever. 

The hook-nosed gentleman scrambled out 
of a pile of rubbish at this, and was about 
to go on with his argument, taking it up at 
the point where he had been broken off, 
when I proposed an adjournment, and Mr. 
Sorhauze, reflecting a moment, and noticing 
the confusion around us, seconded my mo- 
tion; whereupon we got out of the car as 
soon as possible, Miss Sorhauze making me 
happy by allowing me to assist her. 

Looking around us, we found that only 
two cars were off the track, and ours only 
had rolled down the bank. Very fortu- 
nately, too. no one was seriously injured, 
though we were all more or less bruised. 

‘‘ Why, we are at home, Octavia!” 
claimed Mr. Sorhauze. 

‘* How fortunate! ~* returned his daughter 

‘Gentlemen, you must all come to the 
house with me,” said Mr. Sorhauze. 


inquired — his 


eX- 


The gentleman in pea-green thanked him, 
but was obliged to go on with the train. 

‘* And you, Mr. Bibbington Bibb? ”’ 

‘*Shall be only too happy,” glancing at 
Miss Sorhauze. 

‘‘ Allow me, Mr. Bibb, to make you ac- 
quainted with my particular friend, Mr. 
Solomon Boodle,’’— the hook-nosed gen- 
tleman stretched out his hand — “ Mr. 
Boodle, Mr. Bibbington Bibb, of the firm 
of Bibb & ‘Tucker, dry-goods merchants, 
Bagdad.” | 

Mr. Boodle and I shook hands. 

‘‘T am exceedingly tickled to make your 
acquaintance, Mr. Boodle,’’ said 1. 

‘“‘T am delighted, sir,’ said he. 
we shook hands again. 

‘¢ My daughter Octavia, Mr. Bibb.”’ 

‘“*'We have collided before, I believe,”’ I 
remarked, in an undertone to Miss Sor- 
hauze, as I took her hand. 

She tee-heed in the aftirmative. 

Mr. Boodle turned an anxious eye upon 
her, but I intercepted him by a crook in my 
arm. 

‘¢ Will you come to the bower?” IT asked. 

She took my arm, and we followed her 
father and Mr. Boodle, across the fields to 
the main street of Nanchang, upon which 
the house of Mr. Sorhauze was situated. 

‘‘T am opposed to railroad accidents on 
principle,’ I remarked, as we walked along. 
‘*but if I had lost a ley (Miss Sorhauze 
looked shocked) horn hat (her countenance 
brightened) in this one, the loss would have 
been more than counterbalanced by the hap- 
piness which I feel in finding you.”’ 

T should have said more —TI had several 
columns of matter prepared — but we had 
now arrived at Mr. Sorhauze’s door, and a 
fine-looking old lady, whom I found to be 
Miss Qctavia’s mother, was waiting to 
receive us. She embraced her daughter, 
shook hands with your humble servant, 
and brought us all into the parlor, where 
she left us to wait for dinner. This was 
soon served, and I am happy to state that 
we all did justice to it, notwithstanding Mr. 
Boodle had lost four of his front teeth by 
the accident, and the humble writer of these 
lines had lost his heart to the beautiful 
daughter of our host. 

I intend to Keep cool in speaking of Miss 
Sorhauze, and of the tender love which had 
so suddenly sprung up in my breast for her. 
I don’t wish to use any expression, or make 
any statement that will seem extravagant, 


And so 
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huge or hyperbolical. With this purpose, 
I have just dipped a napkin in ice-water 
and bound it around my head, and, meta- 
phorically speaking, I am sitting on the 
safety-valve of my feelings. But to be 
candid, I am more in love with this young 
lady than I had ever before imagined it 
possible for me to be with any woman, 
however beautiful or charming in mind or 
in person. 

I tarried in Nanchang until evening, 
meanwhile endeavoring to inspire Octavia 
with a feeling for me something akin to 
that which I felt for her; and when I left 
the house in company with Mr. Sorhauze, 
I turned to Octavia and assured her that 1 
should soon he in their beautiful village 
again. 

Was it a blush, or only the reflection of 
the western sky on her face ? for the sun 
was setting in blood-red clouds. I could 
not tell. 

‘Tt hope you will not need to be run off 
the track again, to find us, Mr. Bibb,” said 
Mr. Sorhauze, as he shook hands with me, 
just before I entcred the cars. 

‘Thank you, sir — good-by.”’ 

Considering the state of my feelings, you 
will not be surprised to learn that a fort- 
night did not elapse before I was again in 
Nanchang, and for six months after I 
spent every Sabbath with my _ beloved, 
which is equal to saying that I was her 
accepted lover and intended hushand. 

How this all came about I have neither 
time, space nor inclination to tell you. 
Suffice it to say that the Bibbs make love 
after the same manner as the Smiths and 
Joueses, which is as guod a way as another, 
if one only thinks so. 

Thanksgiving day was at hand, and I 
was intending to spend it at Nanchang. I 
had spent the preceding Sunday there, and 
had been informed that something would 
happen on the following Thursday; but as 
something happens cvery Thursday, so far 
as I have noticed, it didn’t surprise me at 
all to hear that something would continue 
tu happen. 


It certainly wasn’t my wedding, for that . 


wasn’t going to happen until Christmas, 
aud for that reason I did not take so much 
interest in this mysterious xsnnouncement 
as my dear Octavia fancied I should, or 
ought to; and so, to pay me for my non- 
chalance, she rcfused to enlighten me 
more upon the subject. 


Well, Wednesday afternoon found me 
once again in Nanchang. I hurried to the 
house of Mr. Sorhauze, but Octavia and 
her mother were out, and the old gentle- 
man himself was at his plage of business, 
the servant informed me. 

‘* Never mind, I’m here,”’ cried a voice. 

I looked up to find Mr. Boodle standing in 
the door of the library. 

“Walk in, Mr. Bibb. 
sir?” 

‘‘T continue to respire, thank you, Mr. 
Boodle,’’ I made answer, walking in. 

‘‘ As a friend of the Sorhauze family, I 
suppose you will be at the wedding tomor- 
row ?’’ Mr. Boodle remarked. 

‘* Wedding tomorrow! ”’ 

‘‘Yes. You have heard nothing about it 
then?” 

be No.’’ 

‘We intended to keep it as quiet as pos- 
sible,’? Mr. Boodle observed, quickly. 

‘¢ We—who ?”’ 

‘* Miss Sorhauze and myself.”’ 

I believe I am not a jealous man, and I 
believe I had as much confidence in the 
truth of Octavia Sorhauze as most any lover 
could have, but something in Mr. Boodle’s 
manner aroused my suspicions. My heart 
almost stopped its pulsations for one mo- 
ment, and all the blood in my veins (as it 
usually does in cases of extreme agony of 
doubt or suspense—the Bibb blood is pe- 
culiar in this) ran into my nose. 

‘What do you mean Mr. Boodle?” I 
asked, in a hoarse whisper. 

‘*T didn’t think you’d take it so hard,” he 
answered, with a smile, noticing my pale- 
ness. 

‘“Ha!l he laughs at my helpless misery. 
But Octavia cannot be false—this must be 
the work of her cruel, hard-hearted father,”’ 
I thought; and immediately the words of 
that mournful ballad of ‘‘ Peter Grey ’’ came 
into my mind; but I rose superior to the 
situation. 

‘“Mr. Boodle,” said I, ‘tin this wedding 
which is to take place tomorrow who is to 
be the bride? ” 

‘‘Miss Sorhauze!’’ replied Mr. Boodle, 
with a self-satisfied smile upon his counte- 
nance. 

‘Then, by Heaven!” I cried, “I will 
be the bridegroom! ”’ 

‘‘Not if I know myself. I intend to have 
that honor!’ returned Mr. Boodle, sud- 
denly changing his tone and manner. ‘I 


How do you do, 
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have been engaged to her for the last three 
years.”’ 

‘Qh, the perfidy of woman! She must 
be false!’’ thought I, and then turning to 
my rival, ‘‘Sir, I was always opposed to 
long engagements.”’ 

‘*'That’s none of my business,’’ said he, 
‘“‘although if I had time, I could prove 
that ——”’ 

‘* Beg your pardon, Mr. Poodle, it can’t 
be proved.”’ 

‘< It’s as clear as glass,’’ said he. 

‘* It’s entirely unreasonable, sir,’’ said I. 

We glared at each other in silence for 
several minutes. 

‘* Mr. Boodle,”’ said I, at last, ‘‘I am de- 
termined to marry Miss Sorhauze! ”’ 

‘¢ You'll wait for my widow, then, Mr. 
Bibb.” 

** T'll be hanged if I do,”’ said I. 

‘¢ T’ll be hanged if you don’t,”’ said he. 

‘“ Really, Mr. Boodle, are you not ashamed 
of yourself?’ I asked. 

‘‘T blush for you, Mr’ Bibb,’’ he returned. 

‘*‘ A man of your age, Mr. Boodle ——”’ 

‘* Should be respected by a younger man, 
Mr. Bibbington Bibb.”’ 

‘© But the lady,” said I, ‘‘ is young enough 
to be your daughter.”’ 

‘‘She’s thirty-eight!’ cried Mr. Boodle, 
throwing himself about in a terrible passion. 

‘¢ Thirty-eight! you old rat—explain, re- 
tract, or by ———”’ I seized him by the collar, 
he clutched my hair, and we rolled on the 
floor. 

‘<Tt’s true,”’ gasped Boodle. 

“‘TIt’s false—she isn’t twenty, and you 
would marry her.”’ 


‘¢ Who? Melinda Sorhauze?”’ whispered 
Boodle, quite out of breath. 

‘¢ Bother Melinda! ”’ said I. 

“‘I’m going to marry her,”’’ said he. 

‘“‘O ho! Mr. Boodle! ”’ 

‘¢Ah ha! Mr. Bibb! ”’ 

‘*'You don’t want Mr. Sorhauze’s daughter 
Octavia ?”’ I asked. 

‘¢ Not if I can have his sister, Melinda.”’ 

‘¢ And I never heard of her before,’’ said I. 

‘‘ But she is always called Miss Sorhauze 
here in Nanchang,”’ said Mr. Boodle. 

‘‘And that’s what caused our misunder- 
standing,’’ I returned. 

‘¢ Let me embrace you, dear Bibb,”’ cried 
he. 

He was still holding me to his heart when 
Octavia entered, with a brisk-looking, little 
lady, somewhat beyond the prime of life, 
who burst into a merry Jaugh at sight of 
Mr. Boodle. 

‘‘'You've got your bibb on, I see,’’ cried 
Octavia. 

‘“‘O Melinda, I am going to marry you!”’ 
shouted Mr. Boodle. 

‘“‘T never doubted it,’ said the little 
woman. 

‘* But it was a doubtful case three min- 
utes ago,’’ said he. Then he told the whole 


story. 
‘‘ Really, Bibbington, if you have so little 
confidence in me——”’ 


‘¢ He’d better marry you tomorrow,”’’ cried 
Mr. Boodle. 

“*T will, Octavia! ”’ 

‘« A double wedding!’ said Melinda. 

‘¢ Won't it be nice! ’> exclaimed Octavia. 

It was nice! 
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BY FLORENCE H. BIRNEY, 


INA TEMPLE was nineteen when her 
hand was asked in marriage by Geoff- 

ery Arden, and a fresher, lovelier, or purer- 
hearted girl than she then was, it would 
have been hard to find. She knew nothing 
of the hardships of life except from reading 
about the trials of the heroes and heroines 
of the few old-fashioned novels in her fath- 
er’s delapidated library, and she had never 
had a lover until she met grave Geoffery 
Arden, whose heart for forty years had been 


proof against woman’s beauty and coquet- 
ries. 

The Temples lived in a secluded spot in 
the northern part of Sussex County, Eng- 
land, and had few neighbors and very few 
friends. They were too poor to entertain, 
and many misfortunes and disappointments 
had made Mr. Temple so morose and taci- 
turn that those whose friendship might have 
been of benefit to him let him severely 
alone. The adjoining estate belonged to 
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Geoffery Arden, and he alone was admitted 
into Mr. Temple’s friendship. 

Oaklands had been left to Arden by an 
uncle, and had fallen into such a state of de- 
cay through long neglect, that it possessed 
few attractions. But, to the surprise of the 
county people, Geoffery not only visited it 
frequently, but remained several weeks at a 
time, expressing no dissatisfaction whatever 
with the meagre arrangements of the house- 
hold and the many discomforts he was 
obliged to endure. 

At first the county people could not do 
enough to honor him. His wealth, honora- 
ble name, and high station, made him sought 
after by manceuvring mothers and young 
ladies whose charms were on the wane; but 
all to no purpose, for he accepted few invi- 
tations, and visited as little as was consist- 
ent with politeness. The attentions he re- 
ceived gradually decreased, therefore, and 
it was decided that he was not a marrying 
man. The young ladies turned their 
thoughts in another direction, and Geoffery 
Arden was permitted to pursue his quiet 
way unmolested. 

He was forty years of age, as I have said, 
but as upright, stalwart and active as he had 
ever been. His dark hair was streaked with 
gray, his face was browned by the suns of 
India, and a sabre cut across his left temple 
marred the effect of his profile; but he was 
considered a handsome man, and was cer- 
tainly distinguished in appearance and man- 
ner. 

He spent much of his time in scientific 
pursuits. Botany, geology and entomology 
were his favorite studies, and his private 
study was a perfect museum of curiosities. 
Bugs, shells, plants, reptiles in alcohol, 
stuffed birds and empty skulls, together 
with hundreds of Indian relics, filled the 
room, and made it an attractive place to the 
little Temples, who explored it frequently 
by kind invitation of its master. 

That such a man as this should desire 
bright, childish, volatile Nina Temple for a 
wife caused great surprise among those who 
had set him down as a confirmed old bache- 
lor, and there were plenty to wonder if she 
really loved him or had only been attracted 
by his wealth. 

Mr. Temple had called Nina into his study 
one bright May day, and laid before her sur- 
prised eyes the letter he had that morning 
received from Geoffery Arden in which he 
asked the honor of her hand, and when she 


had read it to the end, the young girl had 
looked up into the cold face of her father 
and asked him what he wished her to do. 

‘*T would not force your inclinations,” 
said Mr. Temple, in the stern tone which al- 
ways sent a chill to the hearts of his children, 
‘** but I would remind you that I am a poor 
man, and growing poorer every year. It is 
u question how I shall manage to clothe and 
feed my family until they are old enough to 
support themselves. Living in this seclud- 
ed place you cannot expect many such 
chances of settlement, and I have been se- 
riously considering the matter of your going 
out as a governess. Geoffery Arden is rich, 
generous and a perfect gentleman. You could 
not reasonably expect to do better even if 
we were in much better circumstances, and 
ax matters are now,—well, you must de- 
cide for vourself.”’ 

‘Tt shall be as vou wish, father,’ said 
Nina. ‘*‘ You may write him that I will 
marry him. Of course, you know best, and 
I really like him very much.” 

‘Then you may go. I will write to him 
at once.”’ 

Nina left the room a little sobered by the 
interview, and scarcely realizing that she 
had actually received an offer of marriage 
from Geoffery Arden, whom she had fre- 
quently spoken of to her younger sisters as 
‘real nice, but awfully old and grave.”’ 

But she was as gay and happy as ever 
when she found Lida and Gertrude in the 
garden and told them the wonderful news, 
und pleased that her sisters should be loud 
in their praises of her good luck; for to 
these little country girls it seemed very de- 
lightful to have a lover and be engaged to be 
married. 

So Geoffery Arden became Nina’s_ be- 
trothed, and used to visit the house every 
day, and seldom came without bringing with 
him some token of his affection. But he 
did not make love to Nina after the fashion 
the girls had expected, which was that prac- 
ticed by the lovers in the old-fashioned nov- 
els, and Gertrude openly expressed her dis- 
appointment to Lida. 

‘‘T don’t doubt that he loves her,’’ she 
said, *‘ but he don’t know how to show it. 
He has one of those still, deep, undemon- 
strative natures which so few people under- 
stand. When I have a lover I want him to 
be perfectly wrapped up in me, worship the 
ground I walk on, and say a dozen times a 
day that he adores me. Now, I believe 
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Major Arden would rather be out in the 
field sticking pins through some specimens 
or turning over those tremendous folios than 
holding Nina’s hand or walking in the gar- 
den with her. He is handsome and soldier- 
ly looking, but not a bit nice as a lover.” 

Lida listened to her sister as if to an ora- 
cle. She knew that, though only seventeen, 
Gertrude had more commonsense and shrewd- 
ness than either Nina or herself. 

The marriage was to take place in Sep- 
tember, and the newly wedded pair to go at 
once to Paris, where the honeymoon was to 
be spent, and then proceed to the noble es- 
tate Geoffery owned in Devonshire, where 
the Christmas hospitalities would be dis- 
pensed with a liberal hand. Nina had 
planned also to go to London in the spring 
where she hoped to live for three months in 
a whirl of gayety. 

From the time of the betrothal in June to 
the quiet wedding in September, Nina was 
ina state of excitement, and the feminine 
portion of the family plied their needles with 
unremitting industry. The trousseau was 
made entirely by the hands of the loving 
mother and sisters, for Mr. Temple’s means 
were too limited to allow of any needless ex- 
pense, and it was a very lovely but portion- 
less bride that Major Arden carried away 
with him to the gay capital of France. 

Nina wrote home brilliant, lively letters 
from abroad. At first they were filled with 
allusions to Geoffery, but as time went on 
his name occurred less frequently, and Ger- 
trude sometimes wondered if her sister had 
found married life as entrancing as she had 
imagined. The loved ones at home were 
not forgotten, for gifts, many and costly, 
came with almost every letter. 

When at Christmas Gertrude received an 
invitation to visit her sister at the Grange— 
as the major’s estate in Devonshire was 
called—it was not practicable for her to go; 
and owing to Mrs. Temple’s illness and long 
convalescence, it was September, and Nina 
had been married a whole year before she 
saw the sister who had been her childhood’s 
companion and inseparable friend. 

Gertrude was surprised to find her sister 
greatly changed. Nina had grown very 
graceful; her manners were those of a wom- 
an of the world, and her toilette was a mar- 
vel of elegance. She had lost entirely the 
naive, girlish ways, the bird-like laugh and 
bright smile which had made her so charm- 
ing, and Gertrude noticed this at once.§ 


Scarcely had she thrown off, in the pretty 
room assigned to her, the wraps she had 
worn on her journey, when she turned to 
Nina, and taking her hands in a close, lov- 
ing clasp, said earnestly :— 

‘*'You are more beautiful and far, far more 
brilliant than ever, Nina, but you do not 
seem like the sister I once knew. Tell me, 
dear, are you happy ?”’ 

For a moment Nina was silent. A look 
of annoyance swept across her face, but was 
gone in an instant. She burst into a gay 
laugh, and turning toward a mirror, said:— 

‘¢ Happy! Why, of course. Don’t I look 
so ?”? 

And the glance she gave into the mirror 
was a proud one. There was certainly some 
excuse for pride, for the reflection of her 
face and figure could not but please her were 
she ever so exacting. 

‘Yes,’ said Gertrude, ‘‘ but I am not 
quite satisfied with you, somehow—I can’t 
explain it. But you have not spoken yet of 
Geoffery, is he well ?”’ 

‘“‘ Geoffery!’’ said Nina, with a sudden 
scarlet flush dying her cheeks. ‘Oh, he is 
quite well. Probably he is in the garden 
at this moment hunting beetles, or tapping 
a skull. He has taken up craniology lately 
not having enough to do, I suppose,’’ finish- 
ing with an uneasy little laugh. 

‘¢Did you enjoy your season in London, 
Nina?’ asked Gertrude, wishing to change 
the subject. 

‘Tt was delightful!’ cried Nina. ‘‘ Only 
too short. Geoffery hurried me off down 
here so soon. Of course at his age he don’t 
care for balls, and finds lunches and kettle- 
drums tedious. Ah, Gertrude, it is not well 
to marry one so much older.”’ 

‘‘A younger man might not have made 
you so good a husband,” said Gertrude, 
‘Cand Geoffery does not look his age.”’ 

‘¢‘T wish he were fair,’? said Nina. ‘I 
never did like dark men. Gertrude, the 
Eighth Plungers are stationed only two miles 
away, and you will have a chance to see all 
the officers you like. They are only too glad 
to visit at a large, pleasant house like this, 
and we seldom dine alone. You will not 
have time to be dull.” 

While Nina was speaking she kept her 
face averted from her sister under pretense 
of examining an ornament on the mantle, 
and Gertrude’s penetrating eyes did not see 
the young wife’s color come and go, and 
therefore she suspected nothing. Had she 
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been told that the society of the Eighth 
Plungers was life itself to her beautiful sis- 
ter, she would have been horrified, but such 
was the case. Nina Arden had learned 
to look elsewhere for the appreciation which 
only her husband had a right to give her.”’ 
When Gertrude went down into the draw- 
ing-room an hour later, she found her 
brother-in-law there. Geoffery was reading 
a scientific work, but put it up at once when 
he saw Gertrude, and went forward to greet 
her. She had always been a favorite of his. 
But Gertrude looked startled ax she met 
him. He had changed so much in the year 
since she had seen him last, that she would 
scarcely have recognized him. He _ was 
graver than ever, his hair had turned quite 
gray, his brow was lined with care, and his 
smile melancholy in the extreme. Was this 
the effect of close study, or had Nina aught 
to do with the change ? She felt saddened 
and uneasy, and she was not made happier 
by seeing her sister enter the room from the 
conservatory a few moments later accompa- 
nied by a gentleman, whose military bearing 
and uniform proclaimed him to be of the army. 
He was a blonde and undeniably handsome, 
and his manners those of a thorough man of 
the world. 
‘¢ My sister, Miss Temple, Colonel Carle- 
ton,” said Nina, in her sweet, clear voice. 
And the colonel bowed to Gertrude, and 
said how happy he was to meet her. 
Gertrude soon found that the handsome 
colonel was almost a daily visitor at the 
Grange. Sometimes he was accompanied by 
a brother officer, but oftener he came alone, 
and he seemed to give himself completely 
up to the charm of Nina Arden’s society. 
No one could know Varian Carleton and 
believe him other than an honorable gentle- 
man, and a man who would scorn to be 
guilty of a petty act; but man is but human, 
and few can be in the uninterrupted society 
of a young and lovely woman who believes 
herself unhappily married, without being in 
danger of losing control of his heart’s emo- 
tions. Gertrude saw very plainly that the 
colone] had learned to love her sister, and 
her heart was filled with dread forebodings. 
She watched Nina closely, hoping to avert 
in some way the storm which was hovering 
over her, but she dared not speak, or warn 
her sister for fear of hastening the very 
catastrophe she dreaded. Was it her place 
to speak to Geoffery, she wondered. What 
was he about that he did not see his young 


wife’s danger? Was he too proud to seek 
to shield his honor as it trembled in the 
balance? The greater part of his time was 
spent in his study with his collection of curi- 
osities, but he could not but be aware of the 
colonel’s frequent visits. 

Gertrude was thinking over all this one 
day in the arbor, when the sound of voices 
roused her from her reverie, and looking up 
she saw her sister accompanied by the 
colonel, coming down the garden path. 
They advanced until within a few feet of 
the arbor, and then they paused, and Ger- 
trude heard her sister sigh heavily. 

‘*Q Varian,”’ she said the next moment, 
‘-do not urge me. Indeed, it cannot be. | 
have married him, and it is too late to 
change my lot. Heaven pity us both!”’ 

‘Nina, my darling,’’ and the colonel’s 
voice was hoarse with emotion, ‘TI cannot 
vive youup. I have learned to love you 
better than life or honor, and T would sacri- 
fice both for your sake. I have struggled 
ayvainst this, heavens knows, but it was use- 
less. And to see you unhappy,—O Nina, 
I cannot endure it. Let your heart decide 
my fate, dearest. I feel sure it cannot de- 
cide against me.”’ 

‘* Hush,”’ said Nina, ‘“‘there is my hus- 
band on the verandah. Jet us walk toward 
the house.”’ . 

Half paralyzed by what she had heard, 
(;ertrude was unable to speak or move for 
some moments after the colonel and Nina 
had left the garden. Then, her one thought 
was to save her sister. How could it be 
done? How could she show Geoffery that 
he had erred in thus leaving his wife unfet- 
tered by his presence? In allowing himself 
to be completely absorbed in the study of 
science Re had drawn more and more away 
from his young wife, and put between them 
a guif which might soon yawn too wide to 
be bridged. 

That night when, as usual, Nina stopped 
in her sister’s room to talk awhile before re- 
tiring, Gertrude, in a few hurried words, 
told of what she had heard that morning in 
the arbor. 

Nina staggered to aseat, her face blanched 
as white as that of a corpse, and scarcely 
heeded Gertrude as the young girl threw 
herself upon her knees beside her, and 
begged her to remember the stainless name 
of her father and husband, and what the end 
would be should she forget duty, honor and 
religion so far as to seek for happiness in 
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the love of one who had no right to bestow 
it upon her. 

‘‘Remember,’’ said Gertrude, her tears 
falling fast, ‘‘ what you owe Geoffery.”’ 

‘* What I owe Geoffery!’’ repeated Nina, 
springing to her feet, her bosom heaving 
convulsively, her eyes flashing, and her 
voice hoarse and low. ‘‘ Ah, yes, I owe him 
much! He came to me when I was a happy, 
innocent child. and he married me. It was 
more like buying a slave, but the world 
called us one. One! We have not a thought 
incommon! He has no eyes for anything 
but his bugs and beetles, no heart for any 
pursuits save those which cannot be shared 
with me. And yet,’ her voice softening, 
‘‘T might have learned to love him if he had 
only been loving tome. But he has starved 
my heart since the day he married me. I 
vearned for affection, but I was too proud to 
ask for it. If I have grown away from him, 
he cannot blame me. _ He has with his own 
hands dug the grave for my happiness. Yet 
do not doubt me, Gertrude, I will remember 
that I am his wife, and have no right to the 
love of another man.”’ 

And then bending low over her still kneel- 
ing sister, Nina pressed a kiss upon her 
brow, and hurriedly left the room. 

For several days after this interview, 
Nina was unlike herself. She had never 
been so variable, so fretful, and so little to 
be depended upon. Her mood changed with 
every hour. QOne moment she would be 
laughing wildly, and then a burst of hyster- 
ical weeping would follow. The colonel 
continued his visits, however, but much to 
Gertrude’s relief, he announced his inten- 
tion a week later, of going to Ireland to visit 
some relatives. 

He left one Tuesday, the third week in 
October, and Gertrude gave a sigh of relief 
when she heard that he had really gone. 

The following Thursday Nina announced 
at breakfast her intention of going to Lon- 
don to spend the day in shopping. Gertrude 
was surprised, but Geoffery said nothing. 
He handed his wife a cheque on his banker. 
and then repaired to his study, apparently 
careless of whether she went or not. He 
asked no questions as to her return, and did 
not notice that she did not extend an invita- 
tion to Gertrude to accompany her. 

But he was standing on the broad piazza 
when she came down-stairs to get into the 
carriage, and asked her on what train she 
would return. 


‘¢T cannot tell,’’ she said, a little hurried- 
ly. ‘‘Do not send for me. I will take the 
fly at the station.” 

She kissed her sister, and entered the car- 
riage without even a look at her husband. 

As Gertrude turned to re-enter the house, 
she noticed that Geoffery was very pale, and 
there was an expression of pain about his 
sensitive mouth. 

‘‘ Nina has changed,’ he said, in a low, 
dreamy tone. ‘She used to be all sunshine 
and life. I loved her for that, but my love 
does not matter to her now. She cares only 
for what my wealth can give her. Well, 
she shall have it all. I place no restraint 
upon her; she may think me old and grave, 
but she cannot call me selfish.” 

‘‘Qh, you mistake her!’ cried Gertrude, 
speaking on impulse. ‘Only two weeks 
ago she told me that you cared so little for 
her love. and seemed wearied of her society, 
for you spent all your time in your study.”’ 

‘‘Care so little for her love!’’ repeated 
Geoffery in a dazed manner. ‘' Why, Ger- 
trude, I would sacrifice years of my life just 
for the certain knowledge that she cared for 
me at all. But she has grown so cold! Not 
a day passes that I do not regret linking her 
sweet young life with my old world-worn 
one. I do not intrude upon her more than 
I can help, knowing that she prefers the 
society of others to mine.”’ 

‘¢'You are blind,’’ said Gertrude. ‘‘ You 
do not see that you are losing her love 
through this very over-sensitiveness. Give 
up your studies, devote yourself to her, 
make a companion of her, and you will see 
how soon her heart will be all yours.”’ 

She talked with him an hour, and was de- 
lighted to see that her arguments had con- 
vineed him of his error, and roused in him 
new thoughts and hopes. His brow grew 
clearer, and his smile, as he promised to try 
her plan, was as bright as it had been in the 
days of his courtship. 

An hour later Gertrude was reading in the 
library when she heard a step, and looking 
up she saw Geoffery in the door-way. But 
how changed! He had left her smiling and 


-happy; he returned with pallid face, eyes 


bloodshot, and a frame trembling with some 
terrible emotion. 

‘‘An hour ago, Gertrude,’ he said ina 
hoarse, strained voice, ‘‘ you told me I could 
yet win Nina’s love. Read that, and see 
how the wife I have trusted and idolized has 
deceived me.”’ 
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He threw into her lap a letter, and open- 
ing it the young girl saw at once that it was 
from Colonel Carleton tu her sister. It was 
full of passionate expressions of love, and 
the details of the plans for their elopement 
were written out in full. Nina was to go to 
London ostensibly to shop; they were to 
meet at her London residence, and take the 
eleven o'clock train to Dover, connecting 
with the steamer for Calais. 

‘*T found that letter in her room,”’ said 
Geoffery, and then staggering to a seat, he 
bowed his head in his hands and sobbed 
aloud. 

‘“‘Geoffery,”? said Gertrude, after a mo- 
ment spent in the most agonizing thought. 
‘*Can we not save her yet? Would we not 
be likely to find her at your residence in 
London ? ”’ 

He started up, a wild look in his eyes. 

**Save her! ’? he gasped. ‘‘No! If not 
guilty in deed she is in thought. She has 
ruined and laid waste my heart and life; 
she has wrecked my honor as well as her 
own. But how I loved her! How I trusted 
her! I thought her as pure as an angel, yet 
her heart is that of a demon.”’ 

He walked slowly from the room, his 
movements those of an old man. 

While Gertrude yet sat in the library try- 
ing to rcalize what had happened, the door 
opened again to admit Geoffery. But he 
was calm now, only his changed expression 
told of the storm which had swept over 
him. 

‘‘Gertrude,”’ he said, in a weary voice, ‘‘ I 
want you to go with me to London. Poor 
Nina! She does not know the consequences 
of such an act as she contemplates. She is 
a child in heart and experience as well as in 
years. Come, the carriage is ordered; will 
you go?” 

Gertrude hardly waited to answer in the 
affirmative, but rushed to her room to put on 
her traveling wraps, and an hour later she 
was with her sister’s husband in the train 
bound for London. 

Geoffery was very silent during the jour- 
ney, and spoke only to charge Gertrude to 


follow his directions implicitly; but as they . 


neared London he grew restless and excited, 
and was evidently in an agony of suspense. 
It was an evident relief when the cab 
stopped at the house in Brook Street, and 
they alighted. 

Geoffery opened the door with his pass- 
key, and led the way directly to the parlor. 


He threw wide the door and entered, closely 
followed by Gertrude. 

The room was dimly lighted, and at one 
end the colonel and Nina were seated. A 
sigh of relief left Geoffery’s lips as he saw 
he was in time. 

The colonel started up with an exclama- 
tion of dismay, and Nina uttered a faint 
shriek, but taking notice of neither, Geoffery 
advanced and turned up the gas. Then he 
said gaily:— 

‘¢ No doubt you are surprised to see me, 
Nina. But I felt sure you would be too 
tired to return home on the late train, so 
Gertrude and I came up to propose that we 
all remain here over night. Ah, good even- 
ing, colonel. I must thank you for drop- 
ping in to see Nina. A London house is 
dreary enough out of the season. In town 
afew days, I presume. How fortunate that 
you met Nina! ”’ 

The colonel stammered out something 
about an accidental meeting, but Nina was 
too overcome to utter a word. Her face was 
ghastly white, and she shook with terror. 
Well she knew that by some means the 
truth concerning her shopping trip had been 
discovered. 

‘“ You look very tired, Nina,’’ said Geoff- 
ery, kissing her affectionately, and taking no 
notice of her evident shrinking from the ca- 
ress. ‘‘I don’t think you have been very 
strong lately. You must take exercise on 
horseback. I shall see to that myself, here- 
after.”’ 

Gertrude was surprised at Geoffery’s gay- 
ety, and wondered how he could conceal so 
well the anguish of his heart. 

Offering the colonel a cigar, Geoffery took 
a seat by his wife’s side, and leaning back in 
an indolent way, said carelessly :— 

‘¢T saw a sad sight today.”’ 

‘¢ What was that ?”’ asked the colonel. 

‘‘Do you remember Lady Moreland ? 
Well, I saw her today at the entrance of a 
cafe, dressed in soiled finery, a perfect wreck 
of her former self, her beauty entirely gone, 
and a pitiable object indeed.”’ 

‘¢ Who was she?’’ asked Nina. 

‘¢The wife of Lord Ashland,’ answered 
Geoffery. She eloped with Sir Herbert Du- 
vall. Of course he tired of her and deserted 
her. She might have known he would.”’ 

‘‘ Every one said that Lord Ashland was 
an unappreciative husband,’ said Colonel 
Carleton, trying to speak carelessly, but fail- 
ing utterly. 
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‘*T don’t believe it,’’ said Geoffery, ‘‘ for 
he loaded her with everything money could 
buy; never denied her the realization of a 
single wish, and ’*—— 

‘“‘He was unappreciative,’’ interrupted 
the colonel; ** he could not understand her 
sensitive nature; was not congenial to her; 
they had not a thought in common, and he 
was twenty vears her elder.’’ 

A dark flush dyed Geoffery’s forehead, 
and Gertrude now understood what specious 
arguments the colonel] had used to win Nina 
from her home. 

‘What was that to what she endured 
with Sir Herbert ?”’ said Geoffery. ‘* First 
loved, petted and made much of, then 
neglected, and finally deserted. She loved 
him still, but had lost her power over him. 
Do you blame him for deserting her? No, 
she eught to have considered that when she 
left the home where she was honored as a 
good man’s wife. She put herself outside 
the pale of society; no woman would speak 
to her; no man respected her; she was dead 
to the world forevermore.. She had better 
be in her coffin than the thing she is now. 
And Lord Ashland,—he gave his confi- 
dence into the hands of a woman who 
valued it not; he gave his honor into the 
keeping of one unworthy of love and trust, 
who fled from her home with another man, 
and blasted his life as well as her own forever 
for the sake of a love dream of a few short 
weeks. Do you think she never repented in 
dust and ashes? Did she remember, when 
forsaken and despised, the man who had 
done all in his power to make her happy ? 
Was he unappreciative of her beauty and 
talents? Then she should have taught him 
to be appreciative. 

Nina was sobbing convulsively by this 
time, but Geoffery did not appear to notice 
heremotion. The colonel rose, and saying 
that it was late, took his departure, Geoffery 
politely attending him to the door. 

As her husband re-entered the room, 
Nina rose, and staggered toward him, hold- 
ing out her arms supplicatingly. 

‘“‘ Geoffery,’’ she said faintly, and fell in- 
sensible at his feet. 


For many weeks Nina Arden lay ill at the 
London house, but her husband remained 
with her,.and when she was able to be 
moved, accompanied her back to the Grange. 

No explanations took place between them 
until they had been at home several days, 
then, one morning, when Geoffery knelt by 
the lounge on which his wife lay, pale and 
lovely, and kissing her affectionately, asked 
how she felt, Nina broke into a wild passion 
of weeping, and throwing her arms around 
Geoffery’s neck, said brokenly:— 

‘*O Geoffery, say that you forgive me! I 
never knew until that dreadful night—l 
never realized—but you were so good—so 
noble—O Geoffery! I felt then that I had al- 
ways loved you. Say that you forgive me, 
oh, my husband!”’ 

Over the scene that followed let us draw a 
veil. It was too sacred to be laid bare to all 
eyes. But two hearts were knitted closely 
together, never again to draw apart. 

Some may question whether Major Arden 
did right to pursue such a mild course. 
Most men would have shot the colonel and 
separated from Nina, but Geoffery loved his 
wife too well to make her name a by-word 
in the mouths of every gossip in London. 
His first desire was to screen her from suf- 
fering of any kind, the next to make her 
love him, for he saw very plainly, now, how 
much he had been in fault in leaving her so 
much to herself, and that on him should rest 
the blame of her brief folly. He did not 
close up his study or entirely abandon his 
scientific pursuits; but he devoted his leisure 
almost solely to Nina, with a result so satis- 
factory that neither was ever heard to re- 
gret again the fate which had given them to 
each other, for Nina also found that life had 
duties sweeter than pleasures. 

The handsome colonel never visited the 
Grange again; but a year later Nina received 
his wedding cards, and not a sigh escaped. 
her at the thought of his marriage, for re- 
gret had taken the place of the brief infatua- 
tion she had borne Varian Carleton, and she 
could never cease to be thankful that her 
husband’s noble love had saved her from 
such a fate as that of Lady Ashland. 
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BY W. H. MACY. 


No. 1. 
AND FORECASTLE COUNCILS.— INTO TAL- 
CAHUANO AND OUT AGAIN. 
E had plowed 
the South Pa- 
cific all up in 
furrows to lit- 
tle purpose. 
Our first right 

% Whale season 

2 had proved a 

failure; a 
cruise on Chili 
had made but 
a small addit- 
ion to our oily treasure; ‘Off shore”? 
and ‘‘the Archer ground”’ had yielded to us 
little besides disappointment; and we had 
zigzagged ‘‘off Guafo’’ till patience had 
ceased to be a virtuc. Eighteen montha of 
our voyage had slipped away, and still the 
stout old ‘‘Gorgon’’ reared her plankshvars 
high out of water, and both sperm and right 
whales seemed to fly her presence, as if 
fearing the power of petrifaction she might 
possess in virtue of her appellation. We 
‘hailed’? only four hundred barrels, all 
told, while her capacious hold required eight 
times that quantity to chock it off. Hope 
deferred had made all our hearts sick; mur- 
murs about ‘‘ the unlucky ship’’ pervaded 
the forecastle, the bull-room, and even the 
after cabin. Discontent stalked abroad night 
and day among us. There was no prospect 
of our making a successful voyage without 
such a great turn in fortune’s wheel as 
seemed almost a miracle. 

‘¢Mr. Pomroy,”’’ said Captain Stetson, one 
evening, after they had both walked the 
quarter deck, each on his respective side of 
it, without exchanging a word for a matter 
of twenty minutes, ‘‘ I’m going up north.”’ 

‘¢ How far up, sir? asked the first officer. 

‘¢As far as the ice will let me go,’’ the 
captain answered, ‘‘ unless we fall in with 
whales sooner.”’ 

‘¢ Good!’ exclaimed Mr. Pomroy. ‘I 
shan’t be far behind you, I hope, when 
you get there.” 

‘¢] don’t see any other course for us,” 
resumed the old man. ‘ Here’s nearly half 
our time gone by, and we haven’t oil enough 
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to lay a ground tier yet. It’s no fault of 
ours, either, that I can see. We get as 
much oil as our neighbors, when we see a 
chance; but we can’t make whales. Now 
there’s no question but there’s plenty of 
whales up north there, and that’s our only 
salvation. I wish now that we had gone last 
season.”’ 

‘“So do I, as it has turned out,’’ replied 
Mr. Pomroy. ‘ But it’s not too late to save 
the voyage now, if we could get one slashing 
good cut up there.”’ 

Mr. Pomroy was one of the finest speci- 
mens of manly beauty that I have ever 
seen. A man of Herculean strength, with 
noble and dignified air, his character com- 
ported well with his appearance. He justly 
bore the reputation of a ‘“‘ high killer,’’ and 
could ‘‘horse a right whale’? with any of 
his contemporaries, even of the New Lon- 
don school in which he had been reared. 

‘Tf whales are as plenty up there as they 
are reported, it won’t take long to rattle in a 
couple of thousand barrels. Three seasons 
that I made on the ‘ nor’west’ we took from 
two thousand to twenty-five hundred barrels 
each time. The last two seasons I went we 
didn’t do so well. The right whales were 
getting thinned out, and mighty shy, too. 
But these new grounds that are opened up 
about Behring’s Straits ought to give us a 
good cut. And if accounts are true, those 
‘ steeple-tup-whales,’ as they call ’em, are 
an easier fish to take than the regular right 
whale,’’ continued the mate. 

‘Well, I’ve never been up there yet,’’ 
returned the old man, who had served his 
time and graduated in the sperm whale fish- 
ery, and had been very slow to make up his 
mind about going up north, but was by no 
means wanting in any quality necessary to 
conduct a voyage of that sort, after having 
fully decided on it. ‘‘ I’ve right whaled it 
on the ‘ Banks’ in my young days, but I 
never had much luck at it. Our southern 
right whaling season this voyage has 
brought us nothing but disappointment, but 
I still hope that a northern one will make 
up for our lost time. ‘‘ Mr. Paddack,”’ said 
he to the second mate, who had just come 
up from below, ‘‘ what do you think of a 
season up among the bowheads ? ”” 
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‘‘T’m all ready for anything, sir, that will 
fill up our casks,’’ answered Paddack, a 
young man from Nantucket, who had also 
been educated as a sperm whaleman. ‘I 
never had anything to do with right whales, 
or bowheads either; in fact, with anything 
that wears two spoutholes, and what I don’t 
know about them would fill a big book; but 
still, if I get hooked to a nor’wester, I think 
I can muckle him, if he shows any sort of 
decent play, that is; for the best of us all 
get run away with now and then, even by 
sperm whales. I’m reaty to go, sir, to the 
very jumping-off place, if there’s whales to 
be found there.”’ 

“They are up there,’ answered Captain 
Stetson; ‘‘there’s no doubt about that. 
And I’m told the high latitude ground 
where the bowheads live is a pleasant 
place to cruise; that there is a great deal 
of smooth weather in the summer season, 
much more than on the right whale 
grounds, down in forty-five and fifty. 
Then the whales yield so much oil it 
wouldn’t take many in number to fill us.”’ 

‘*Three hundred barrels apiece, or so,’’ 
said the second mate, ‘‘if we are to be- 
lieve what some of them tell us who have 
been there. Let’s see—about twenty-seven 
hundred more would do our business for us 
—that’s nine whales. Just think of it! the 
‘*Gorgon ”’ only wants nine whales to fill.”’ 

‘Perhaps we may hook to that fellow 
that Roys saw up there in the ‘ Superior,’ ”’ 
said Mr. Pomroy, carrying on the joke. ‘It 
was reported in the Honolulu papers that 
they saw a whale so big that they thought 
they couldn’t cut him.” 

‘*'Was it their mainmast or cutting pen- 
dents that they were doubtful of?’’ in- 
quired the old man. 

‘*T don’t know, sir,’’ replied the mate. 

“Well, if we should happen to get that 
fellow,’’ said Mr. Paddack, ‘‘and find we 
can’t roi] him, we’ll strip one side of him, 
at any rate.”’ 


‘“‘T am glad to find you all willing to make 


this change in the voyaye,”’ the captain 
said, pleasantly. ‘‘I know Mr. Norton is 
all ready to go, for that’s his element. He’s 
an old stager on the nor’west, and is as 
tired of cruising for sperm whales as any 
of us can be. So I may be assured I shall 
have to make no change of officers. I am 
very well satisfied with my ‘team’ as it is, 
not meaning to flatter any of you. I may 
ship a fourth mate, if I happen to find the 


right man. Tomorrow morning, then, we’ll 
make sail and head her off for Talcahuano, 
and from there we are bound—up north.”’ 

Of course, when I was relieved from the 
wheel, after having listened to this confer- 
ence, I went forward among my shipmates 
as full of cabinet secrets as an egg is of 
meat, to use a homely but expressive phrase, 
I was a “‘special reporter, high in the con- 
fidence of the administration,’’ and did not 
fail to make the most of my temporary im- 
portance. There was some growling among 
the boys about going up into those cold 
regions concerning which they had heard 
some tough yarns while gaming with north- 
ern cruisers; but most of us were well sat- 
isfied with the news, and not the less that 
it involved a good ‘‘ blowout” in Talca- 
huano, before pushing up into the realms 
of old Boreas. Only two or three of our 
crew had ever been further north than the 
Japan sperm whale ground, while more than 
half of us were on our first voyage, and 
had, of course, but little experience in whal- 
ing of any kind, though we had worn away 
a year and a half in unsuccessful cruising. 

‘‘Me no like nor’west,” said Jim Crow, 
a burly Kanaka from the Society Islands. 
‘¢ Me been one time—no like.”’ 

‘‘Didn’t you find plenty of whales up 
there?”’ I asked. 

‘“‘Q yes,” replied the Tahitian. 
many ile.”’ 

‘© Why didn’t you like it, then? ”’ 

‘* No good. Too much cold. Kanaka no 
like.”’ 

‘¢ No, you Kanakas are warm-weuther 
birds, like cockroaches,’ said old Tim 
Kendall, argumentatively. ‘‘ You can’t 
stand the climate, d’ye see, no better’n 
one of them Arctic Injuns could stand 
yours in Tahiti. We had three Kanakas 
when I was up on Kodiak in the Bragaza, 
and two on ’em wilted and died, and the 
third was all shrivelled up and torpid like; 
but he rubbed through, and when we got 
down into warm weather, he thawed out 
again. Did the old man say he was going 
away up on the new ground, Parker ?”’ 

‘Yes,’ answered. ‘‘ This is just what 
he said. ‘I’m going as far as the ice will 
let me go, if we don’t fall in with the 
whales sooner.”’ 

‘‘ Well, Jim Crow, you’d better leave in 
Turkeywarner, then,’”’ said old Kendall. 
We’ll go away up to seventy north, and, as 
you’re a pretty good sort of a shipmate, I 
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don’t want to see you with a red comforter 
round your neck. Soon’s ever you see a 
Kanaka put on a red tippet,’’ he said, look- 
ing round upon us all, in his old argu- 
mentative way, again, ‘‘ vou may know he 
has got his log all written up, and is about 
ready to kick the bucket. So if the old man 
won’t discharge you, Jim Crow, you'd better 
run away.” 

‘You get out,” 
‘* Me no lun away.” 

“* Well, taint as I wanted to get rid of ve,” 
said old Tim. ‘‘T only advised ye for your 
own sake. But there ain’t nothing about 
it to scare a white man that’s been born 
and brought up in cool weather. If vou be- 
lieve all the twisters that’s told ye, boys, 
you’d think we was all going to be froze up, 
stock-and-fluke; but that’s all moonshine, 
unless we should happen to get marooned, 
and have to winter there.”’ 

‘* When it comes to that,’’ said the car- 
penter, ‘‘I want ’em to count me out. A 
Canada winter is hard enough for me, and 
I don’t want to be any nearer the pole than 
that, after September.” 

‘But the whalers on the Greenland side 
winter up there, and take whales in the 
winter, too, when they come up at the air- 
holes in the ice,”* said I. 

‘* Yes, I believe they do,”* returned old 
**Chips;’’ “ but all I can say is, let ‘em, if 
they want to. They're entirely welcome to 
my share of the fun. But it’s not much 
use our discussing the matter. If the old 
man has made up his mind to go north, he’ 
go, and we must go too, unless we choose to 
run away in Talcahuano. So let’s turn in, 
and you that have the watch on deck can do 
the rest of the talking about it.”’ 

When all the hands were called the next 
morning, sail was packed on the ship with a 
will, and our course shaped for Talcahuano, 
before the inevitable operation of washing 
off decks commenced. A few days found 
us snugly at anchor in this favorite ren- 
dezvous of whalemen. Sailor-like, we gave 
no thought to the perils and hardships of 
tomorrow, but made the most of the present 
hour. Nor’west or southwest was all one 
to us, with the anchor down and a dollar in 
our pockets. Jack is no borrower of trouble. 
The heavens may fall tomorrow; he'll meet 
the emergency when it comes; ‘‘ but suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

We enjoyed ourselves during a stay of 
three weeks, and, strange to say, lost no 
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men by desertion. The change in the 
original nature of the voyage, instead of 
driving the men out of the ship, as had 
seen feared, had engendered new hope, and 
lispelled the cloud of discontent that had 
been settling down upon us all. The spirit 
of adventure was roused within us, too; 
and as we passed out by Quiriquina Island, 
before a fresh souther, we were even im- 
patient to be one of the earliest ships of the 
reason to reach the hyperborean cruising- 
grounds, and to encounter the cetaceous 
monsters of the species known as the great, 
Greenland whale, of which we had read 
in our school-davs. The descriptions of the 
whale fishery as compiled from the journals 
of Scoresby and other polar adventurers, had 
all the fascination of romance for our youth- 
ful minds; but our experience in whaling 
thus far had been altogether at variance 
with the preconceived ideas gathered from 
their perusal. We were now to have the 
opportunity of investigating the matter for 
ourselves, with the prospect of getting well 
paid for our time, if we found the whales as 
numerous as represented; and at no time 
during the last twelve months had our spirits 
been as light, or our hearts as buoyant with 
hope as when the ‘‘Gorgon’s’’ head was 
fairly pointed north, with a fresh breeze in 
her favor. The polar voyage, from being a 
great bugbear in the distance, had grown 
to be a matter of course, almost a visible 
reality. 

Jim Crow, with all his dislike of high lati- 
tudes and low temperatures, stood stoutly by 
us, and so far from profiting by his old ship- 
mate’s suggestion to *‘ lun away,’’ had even 
declined. accepting his discharge, when 
offered him by Captain Stetson. He was 
afraid he might go further and fare worse, 
if he cut loose from the ‘“ Gurgon,’’ and 
his cupidity was excited by the stories he 
heard from ‘‘ last seasoners’* while in port, 
about the immense bowheads lying up there 
‘‘in windrows,”’ waiting to be slain and 
stripped of their unctuous jackets. ‘‘ Nui- 
nui-ile, nor’west,’’ was the burden of his 
thoughts. 

We had shipped a fourth mate at Talca- 
huano, to take charge of the starboard boat, 
the old man having decided to rest on his 
laurels, and retire from active service in the 
boats. This change was agreeable to all the 
other officers, as the four boats would still 
be manned and appointed, while the cap- 
tain, of course, would be in charge of the 
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ship during their absence. Every whale- 
man knows the importance of having a 
careful and responsible man in the position 
of ‘‘ship-keeper.”’ His confidence and 
daring are much stimulated by the knowl- 
edge that some one is on board upon whose 
vigilance and judgment he can safely rely; 
for not only may the ship afford him valu- 
able -co-operative aid, by manceuvres and 
signals, but his own safety may depend 
much upon the management of those leit 
on board. Especially is this the case in a 
part of the ocean so infested by sudden and 
impervious fogs as the North Pacific in its 
higher latitudes. 

The new officer, whose name was Bishop, 
was of the Sag-Harbor school; a man of 
fine understanding and much general knowl- 
edge,an excellent navigator, and might have 
been long before at the top of the ladder, 
but for an unfortunate propensity to open 
his mouth and crook his elbow as soon as 
the anchor went down. As a consequence, 
although his reputation as a whaleman and 
as an officer, when beyond the reach of 
temptation, stood deservedly high, he was 
constrained to ship in such a berth as might 
be offered him, when he had swallowed his 
last dollar. He had been up the season 
before as second-mate, and thus was the 
only man on board the ‘‘ Gorgon *’ who had 
visited the new Arctic grounds, or seen a 
bowhead whale. He had with him a neatly- 
kept journal] of his last season’s cruise, 
which, of itself, was a prize of great value. 
Altogether, he was a great acquisition to 
our whaling force, and our quartet of boat- 
headers might be looked upon as one not 
easily matched among the northern fleet. 
The unfortunate leviathan who might come 
within range of their strong arms and sharp 
lances would have little to expect from their 
tender mercies. 

‘* We must touch at Honolulu, on the way 
up, for letters,’’ said the captain, as he 
walked the deck again, the evening after we 
left Talcahuano. “It won’t detain us but 
an hour or two to go in with the boat.” 

‘‘ If you are going ashore there, sir,’’ said 
Mr. Pomroy, ‘‘ wouldn't it be a good plan to 
buy a gun and a few bombs ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, what do we want of those new- 
fangled rigs?’’ burst out the old man. 
“The old way of killing a whale is good 
enough. I ain’t afraid but that either of 
you will kill your whales by hand.”’ 

** Neither am I, sir,’’ returned the first 
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officer, coolly, ‘‘ provided the whale shows 
good play, so that we can get up alongside 
of him. In that case, we should have no 
occasion to use a bomb-lance. But there 
are times when a whale runs so that it’s 
impossible for the best boat’s crew in the 
world to get fairly up abreast of him, but a 
bomb-lance might be shot into him, quarter- 
ing and bringing him to.”’ 

‘‘ Have you ever used one yourself ?”’ the 
captain asked. 

‘¢ No, sir. I never had one; but I have 
often wished I had something of the kind, 
and have lost a number of whales in my own 
experience that I think I could have saved 
with a bomb-lance.”’ 

‘¢Do you want to use the gun yourself ?”’ 

‘‘T am all ready to use it, if you get it for 
us, though I am not at all particular whose 
boat you put it into. It’s only for the gen- 
eral interest cf us all that I recommend it. 
Mr. Bishop understands using it; has used 
one a season on Kodiak, and thinks at 
least five hundred barrels were added to 
their season’s work that would have been 
lost without it.”’ 

‘“‘How does he know that those whales 
would have been lost ?’’ asked the old man, 
a little impatiently. 

‘“‘He doesn’t say he knows,’’ answered 
Mr. Pomroy, but he thinks so. Of course a 
man could not swear under oath that he 
knows; but if he is a man of experience, 
his judgment is worth something, when he 
knows all the circumstances.” 

‘¢Tt will cost, I suppose, a hundred and 
fifty dollars,’’ remonstrated the old man. 

‘¢T presume it will,’’ the mate said; ‘‘ but 
supposing it does cost the ship two hundred 
dollars, and one whale is saved by it—that’s 
a hundred and fifty or two hundred barrels 
of oil—wouldn’t it be a paying thing?”’ 

‘‘'Yes, I suppose it would,’’ admitted the 
captain, half-convinced. 

‘* Well, I know,’’ pursued Mr. Pomroy. 
‘‘that some of those northern right whales, 
as soon as the iron enters ’em, will give one 
farewell snort and point to windward, and 
they won’t slack up their racing speed till 
they tire out the best man living, and get 
away from him at last, because he can’t get 
up near enough to use his hand-lance so as 
to do any good with it.” 

“‘'Yes, I presume there’s much truth in 
that,’’ said Captain Stetson yielding a little 
more. ‘‘ Well, I’ll see about it.’’ 

It was evident to me, who listened to all 
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this, that the mate would carry his point, 
however impossible such a result would ap- 
pear at the outset. Captain Stetson was 
rather unprogressive in his ideas; inclined 
to be old fogyish, as the phrase goes; too apt 
to think that what answered for the Pilgrim 
forefathers, because they didn’t know any 
better, was good enough for the present gen- 
eration; and that any departure from the 
established modes of rigging, stowing or 
mancuvring a ship laid down in Hamilton 
Moore and other venerable authorities as 
practiced in the royal navy a century ago, 
was heterodox and unseamanlike. He was 
rather fond, too, of starting a discussion on 
such points, which generally ended in his 
getting the worst of the argument, and 
sometimes effecting a radical change in his 
views. For, to do him justice, although de- 
cidedly slow and conservative, he was not 
the man to persist in error after having 
been fully enlightened; but when van- 
quished, horse, foot and dragoons, he gener- 
ally went over to the enemy, and enlisted, 
heart and soul, in the new cause. I had no 
doubt that before the ‘‘ Gorgon”’ went north 
of the Sandwich Islands, her inventory 
would include thc best whaling gun that 
could be bought, and a supply of the explo- 
sive lances. 

These bombs consist merely of a hollow 
cone of cast iron—a sort of Parrott shell in 
ininiature, charged with powder—a fuse be- 
ing attached to it, which burns ten or fifteen 
seconds before reaching the charge. The 
fuse is ignited when the gun is fired, and the 
bomb explodes within the whale, making sad 
havoc among his vitals. The gun itself is a 
short, heavy piece, with percussion lock, 
which is raised to the shoulder and fired bya 
trigger, in the ordinary way. 

About the time of which I write, or soon 
after the opening of the great North Pacific 
whaling grounds, various improvements in 
whaling gear were brought forward, each of 
which had to make its way into use, like 
most other new inventions, by hard strug- 


gles against ancient prejudice and cautious 
conservatism. Harpoon guns in great vari- 
ety were in the market, each of which 
claimed its peculiar points of advantage; 
but these met with but temporary favor, and 
were, for the most part, abandoned. The 
Greener gun, as it is called, which is hung 
as a swivel or pivot gun, and aimed point 
blank at its object, met with good success, 
possessing many advantages over the vari- 
ous shoulder guns. But most whalemen 
still prefer to trust the strong arm at close 
quarters with the monster, in any case where 
it is possible to approach him near enough to 
dart by hand. A harpoon gun had been 
sent out in the *‘ Gorgon,’* and numerous 
experiments had been made by our officers 
in the early part of the voyage, not upon 
whales, but by lowering a boat, and practic- 
ing at a target in the sea. It was eventually 
condemned and laid aside, though its per- 
formances were highly effective, particularly 
at the breech or butt-end. To have attained 
to any certainty of aim with it would have 
required more knowledge of disparts and 
parabolas than Marryatt’s gunner, Mr. Tall- 
boys, could boast of. When fired, the iron 
usually struck the water athwartships, and 
skipped plcasantly off, while the gun, which 
was secured by a stout lanyard, went over- 
board on the other side of the boat, and the 
astonished marksman was left flat on his 
back, with his head under the midship 
thwart. This tableau, being far more pic- 
turesque than satisfactory, helped to fortify 
Captain Stetson in his conservatism. He 
had no doubt that the gun was an ingenious 
affair. Like most new-fangled rigs, it was 
a first-rate plan, but it wouldn’t answer. 
To strike a whale, there was nothing like a 
stout heart and elbow-grease. But every- 
thing has its uses; and it has since been dis- 
covered that the whaling gun was admirably 
adapted for firing into a flock of aquatic 
birds at short range, scattering about half a 
pint of small shot with satisfactory results. 


The bright black eye, the melting blue,— 
I cannot choose between the two; 

But that is dearest, all the while, 

Which wears for us the sweetest smile. 


—O. W. Holmes, 


AMID ICE AND SNOW. 


HE interest excited by those who make 
perilous voyages to the north, in 
search of new adventures and discoveries, 
has not diminished, as far as we can ob- 
serve, with the return of the Greely party, 
broken in health and spirits, and with the 
taint of having had to eat things repulsive 
to the human mind and stomach for the sake 
of sustaining life. Further researches are 


Government and private parties, and so 
will life and property be saved and devoted 
to some useful purpose. Still, people like 
to read of frozen latitudes and its spare 
people, and for that reason we give the fol- 
lowing account of the Esquimaux and their 
manner of living: — 

In appearance, the Esquimaux are rather 
a peculiar people. The stature is rather 
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useless, and only involve the expenditure 
of life and much misery. But men will 
continue to volunteer for just such expe- 
ditions as Greely returned from for the sake 
of the notoriety acquired, in the hope of 
achieving immortality by the discovery of an 
imaginary north pole, or a north-west pass- 
age. The ice has placed a boundary in such 
and such a latitude, and beyond this no man 
can go and live to return. Let all northern 
expeditions be abandoned, hereafter. by 
4 


short, when compared to that of an ordinary 
European, the average being about five feet 
three inches for the men, and two or three 
inches less for the women. The complexion 
is in some cases rather dark, but, as a rule, 
is not much darker than that of the inhabi- 
tants of Southern Europe. It looks, how- 
ever, many shades darker, in consequence 
of the habits of the Esquimaux, who never 
wash from their birth to their death. It 
is not that they neglect their ablutions, but 
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the very idea of washing never enters the 
mind of an Esquimaux, who, unless, he has 
met with white men, has not even heard of 
such an operation. When, however, an 
Esquimaux has been induced to allow his 
skin to be cleansed, he is found to lose many 
shades of his original darkness. There is 
an amusing passage in the journal of Cap- 
tain Hall, given in his ‘* Life with the Es- 
quimaux ”’ ; — 

‘““Mr. Rogers and I, at a suggestion 
from me, thought it best to commence 
with soap and water. The process was slow, 
that of arriving at the beautiful little girl 
whom we at length found, though deeply im- 
bedded layer after layer in dirt. Then came 
the task of making her toilet. With a very 
coarse comb I commenced todisentangle her 
hair. She had but little, the back part from 
behind her ears having been cut short on 
account of severe pains in her head. How 
patiently she submitted to the worse than 
curry-comb process I had to use! This was 
the first time in her life that a comb had 
been put to her head. Her hair was filled 
with moss, seal and reindeer hairs, and many 
other things, too numerous to call them all 
by name. Poor little thing! Yet she was 
fat and beautiful, the very picture of health. 
Her cheeks were as red as the blown rose; 
Nature’s vermilion was upon them.”’ 

The skin is smooth, soft, and yet wonder- 
fully tough, with a sort of unctuous sur- 
face, probably occasioned by the enormous 
amount of oil and fat which forms the prin- 
cipal part of the diet. The features are not 
very pleasing, the face being broad, and the 
cheek-bones so high that in many cases, if a 
flat ruler were laid from cheek to cheek, it 
would not touch the nose. 

The general character of the dress is alike 
in both sezes, so that at a little distance it 
is not easy to tell whether the spectator is 
looking at a man or a woman, both sexes 
wearing trousers, and jackets with a large 
hood, which can either be drawn over the 
head or allowed to fall on the shoulders. 
The jacket of the man is made something 
like a broad-tailed dress-coat, hanging be- 
hind as far as the middle of the calf, and 
cut away in front just below the waist. It 
is mostly made of deer-hide, and the hood 
is lined and turned up with white fur, which 
forms a curious contrast to the dark, broad 
face within it. | 

The jackets worn by the women have a 
much longer and narrower tail than those 


of the men, and a tolerably deep flap in 
front. The hood is of enormous size, being 
used as a cradle as well as a hood, in which 
a child of nearly three years old is carried. 
The trousers, or rather leggings, are tied to 
a girdle that passes round the waist, and are 
so cut away at the top, that they allow a 
portion of the skin to be visible between 
them and the sides of the jacket, an ex- 
posure from which the wearers do not seem 
to suffer. The oddest article of the female 
apparel are, however, the boots, and are 
simply tied to the girdle by a-broad strap 
that passes up the front of the leg. The 
boots are used as receptacles for all kinds 
of portable property, food included, and in 
consequence impart a most singular walk, 
or rather waddle, to the foot round the 
other, rather than to use the ordinary 
mode of walking. 

In a country where the thermometer re- 
mains many degrees below zero for many 
menths together, and in which ice and snow 
are the prevailing features, it is evident 
that houses cannot be built after the fashion 
of those in most countries. No trees can 
grow there, so that wooden houses are out 
of the question, and in a land where ice 
had been known to choke up the iron flue 
of a stove always kept burning, neither clay 
could be made into bricks, nor stones ce- 
mented with mortar. There is only one 
substance of which houses can be made, and 
this is frozen water, either in the form of 
snow or ice, the former being the usual 
material. These snow-houses, called igloos, 
are made in a dome-like form, and are built 
with a rapidity that is perfectly astonishing. 

The general appearance of these strange 
houses is thus described by Captain Lyons :— 

‘¢Our astonishment was unbounded, when, 
after creeping through some long passages 
of snow, to enter the different dwellings, 
we found ourselves in a cluster of dome- 
shaped edifices, entirely constructed of 
snow, which, from their recent erection, 
had not been sullied by the smoke of the 
numerous lamps that were burning, but ad- 
mitted the light in most delicate hues of 
verdigris-green and blue, according to the 
thickness of the slab through which it 
passed. There were five clusters of huts, 
some having one, some two, and others 
three domes, in which thirteen families 
lived, each occupying a dome on one side 
of it, according to their strength. The 
whole number of people were twenty-one 
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men, twenty-five women, and _ eighteen 
children, making a total of sixty-four. 
‘The entrance to the building was by a 
hole about a yard in diameter, which led 
through a low-arched passage of sufficient 
breadth for two to pass in a stooping pos- 
ture, and about sixteen feet in length; an- 
other hole then presented itself, and led 
through a similarly-shaped but shorter pass- 
age, having at its termination a round open- 


ing about two feet across. Up to this hole 
we crept one step, and found ourselves in a 
dome about seven feet in height, and as 
many in diameter, from whence the three 
dwelling-places with arched roofs were en- 
tered. It must be observed that this is the 
description of a large hut; the smaller ones, 
containing one or two families, having the 
domes somewhat differently arranged. 
‘‘BKach dwelling might be averaged at 
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fourteen or sixteen feet in diameter, but six 
or seven in height; but as snow alone was 
used in their construction, and was always 
at hand, it might be supposed that there 
was no particular size, that being of course 
at the option of the builder. The laying of 
the arch was performed in such'a manner 
as would have satisfied the most regular 
artist, the key-piece on the top being a 
large, square slab. The blocks of snow 
used in the buildings were from four to six 
inches in thickness, and about a couple of 
feet in length, carefully pared with a large 
knife. Where two families occupied a dome, 
a seat was raised on either side two feet in 
height. These raised places were used as 
beds, and covered, in the first place, with 
whalebone, sprigs of andromeda, or pieces 
of seal-skin; over these were spread deer- 
pelts and deer-skin clothes, which had a 
very warm appearance. The pelts were 
used as blankets, and many of them had 
ornamental fringes of leather sewed round 
their edges.” 

Depending wholly upon the products of 
the chase for their food, the Esquimaux are 
most accomplished hunters, and in their 
peculiar way are simply unequaled by any 
other people on earth. Take, for example, 
their mode of seal-catching. The reader is 
doubtless aware that the seal, being a m.im- 
mal, breathes atmospheric air, and that in 
consequence it cannot remain very long 
under water, but is obliged to come up at 
certain intervals for the purpose of breath- 
ing. When it dives under the ice, it would 
therefore be drowned did it not form for 
itself certain breathing-holes in the ice. 
These are very small, not more than an inch 
and a half, or at the most two inches, in di- 
ameter, and do not penetrate through the 
coating of snow that lies on the ice. 

The hunter’s dog, which is specially 
trained for this purpose, detects the breath- 
ing-hole, and the master then reverses his 
harpoon, which has a long, spindle-shaped 
butt, and thrusts it through the snow in 
search of the concealed hole, which often 
lies under some two feet of snow. When 
he has found it, he seats himself by the hole 
with his harpoon ready; and there he will 
sit until he hears the blowing sound of the 
seal, when he drives the harpoon into the 
hole, and invariably secures his prey. This 
is the more difficult, as, if the stroke be 
wrong by even a quarter of an inch, the 
seal will not be struck, and the man is often 


wearied with waiting and need of sleep. 

In seal-hunting from a boat, a different 
kind of harpoon is employed. It is longer 
and slighter than that which is used for ice- 
hunting, and is furnished with a float made 
of a leathern bag inflated with air. This is 
fastened to the shaft, and just below it one 
end of the harpoon-line is secured, the other 
end being made fast to the head of the 
weapon. 

When the seal is struck, the shaft is 
shaken from the head, so that there is no 
danger of its working the weapon out of 
the seal by its leverage, and it acts as a 
drag, impeding the movements of the ani- 
mal, so that the hunter is able to overtake 
it in his boat, and to pierce it with another 
harpoon. When the seal is dead, the float 
serves another purpose. Seals, when killed 
in the water, almost invariably sink so 
rapidly that they cannot be secured. The 
float, however, remains at the surface, so 
that the successful hunter has only to pad- 
dle to it, take it into the canoe, and haul the 
seal on board. Perhaps the most curious 
part of the business lies in the skill with 
which the hunter carries the seal home. 
The boat in which he sits is entirely covered 
with skin, except a small aperture which ad- 
mits his body, and yet he lays the body of 
the seal upon this slight platform, and man- 
ages to balance it as he paddles homewards, 
regardless of the waves upon which his light, 
little canoe trembles like a cork. 

There are two kinds of boats, those of the 
men and those used by women. The man’s 
boat is called Kajack or Kia, according to 
the dialect of the people, and is a very re- 
markable piece of workmanship. It is 
shuttle-shaped, both ends being sharply 
pointed. It is made of a very slight frame- 
work of wood and whalebone, over which 
is stretched a covering of skin. In the mid- 
dle there is a hole just large enough to 
admit the body of the rower, and when he 
takes his seat, he gathers the skin together 
and ties it round his waist, so that the boat 
is absolutely impervious to water. The av- 
erage length is twenty-five feet, and so light 
are the materials of which it is made, that a 
man can carry his kia on his head from the 
house to the water. These slight canoes 
have no keel, and sit so lightly on the water 
that they can be propelled over, rather than 
through it, with wonderful speed. The pad- 
dle is a double one, held in the middle, and 
used in a manner which is now rendered 
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familiar to us by the canoes which have so 
largely taken the place of skiffs. It is be- 
tween nine and ten feet in length, small in 
the middle, which serves as a handle, and 
gradually widening to the blades, which are 
about four inches in width, and edged with 
ivory, not only for ornament but for strength. 

The paddle acts much the same part as 
the balance-pole to the rope-dancer, and by 
its aid the Esquimaux canoe-man can per- 
form really astonishing feats. For example, 


AND 
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ary kia as to drive the other over it. There 
is one feat which is sometimes performed 
in order to show the wonderful command 
which an Esquimaux has over his little ves- 
sel.. He does not, however, attempt it un- 
less another kia is close at hand. After see- 
ing that the skin cover is firmly tied round 
his waist, and that his neck and wrists are 
well secured, the man suddenly flings him- 
self violently to one side, thus capsizing the 
kia, and burying himself under water. With 
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if two kias are out together, one of them 
will remain still, the canoe-man keeping his 
boat exactly in the same place, by delicate 
management of his paddle. The other goes 
to a distance at right angles to him, and 
then urging his kia to the utmost speed, 
drives it fairly over that of his friend. In 
performing this remarkable feat, the skill of 
both is equally tried, for it is quite as diffi- 
cult to preserve the balance of the station- 


a powerful stroke of his paddle he turns 
himself and canoe completely over, and 
brings himself upright again. A_ skilful 
cange-man will thus turn over and over 
some twenty times or so, almost as fast as 
the eye can follow him, and yet only his face 
will be in the least wet. 

We regret that our limits will not permit 
us to give more particulars of these wonder- 
ful people of the Arctic. 
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A SUNSET FANCY. 


BY EBEN B. REXFORD. 


ONIGHT, as I sat at my window, 
The west was al] agleam 
With a strange and wonderful splendor 
That was fleeting as a dream; 
I thought that the hands of angels 
Had swung heaven’s gateways wide, 
And I caught some glimpse of the glory 
From the hills on the other side. 


I fancied, while I was thinking 
Of this gateway in the west, 
Some sou] went in at its portals 
To a long and endless rest,— 
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Went in through the sunset gateway 
To the city paved with gold, 

To dwell with the King forever, 
And be no longer old. 


Is it not a beautiful fancy,— 
This sunset thought of mine? — 
That the gates of heaven are always 
Swung open at day’s decline, 
That those whose day is ended 
Of earthly woes and ills 
May pass to the morning gladness 
That waits on the heavenly hills. 


THE STRANGER MARTYR. 


BY CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 


N a little farming town in the State of 
New York, I discovered a monument, 
which from its singular situation, and more 
singular form, attracted my attention. It 
stood entirely by itself on a slight conical 
elevation, and the field around it was cleared 
of every stick and stone. This, too, not- 
withstanding the town was new, and the 
field generally covered with stumps. 

The monument itself was of the whitest 
Vermont marble, with a granite base. It 
was plain, as the plot of ground on which it 
stood, with not the least attempt at orna- 
ment, and bore the single inscription, ‘‘ The 
Stranger Martyr.’? As I rode leisurely 
through the town, there was something in 
this grass-plot, with its plain marble column, 
which excited my curiosity, and stopping at 
the nearest farm-house, I received the follow- 
ing version of the stranger’s story from the 
kind old man whom I found there:— 

It was one of the last days of the month 
of May, 18—, that a stranger called at my 
house and wished to get employment as a 
day laborer. He carried a little bundle up- 
on his shoulder, was dressed in the usual 
careless manner and coarse clothing, and 
spoke with a directness and accent that told 
me plainly enough that he was a New Eng- 
land man. As I was then in possession of 
some four hundred acres of land, and had 
made but a small beginning in clearing it 


up, I was in need of more help than I could 
procure, and engaged the man at once. _ In- 
deed, he accepted my terms without a single 
word about their being too low. It was evi- 
dent to me that he was the son of some en- 
terprising farmer of the East, just striking 
out into the world in search of fortune. 

I cannot describe the man, for I never be- 
came acquainted with him myself. It was a 
busy season when he arrived, and as I 
worked in the fields with my help, doing al- 
ways a full day’s labor with them, besides 
managing my business, and being, moreover, 
very much occupied with my thoughts and 
plans on the evening of his arrival, I gave 
little attention to his personal appearance. 
I only know that he had a very frank, open 
countenance, with light hair and eyes, of 
medium height, and not heavy in his build. 
The impression which he made on me was 
favorable, and beyond this impression I did 
not have the time or inclination to go. 

Early the following morning, before any 
one was astir in the house, I arose, and left 
to attend to some business in the village, 
which was four miles away. My business 
detained me until eleven o’clock, when I set 
out to return in company with Mr. Hadley, a 
neighbor of mine. He walked to the village 
for a like purpose as myself, and having 
completed his purchases, gladly accepted my 
invitation to ride home in my wagon. 


THE 


‘‘ Have you noticed the smoke here to our 
right?’ said Hadley, as he seated himself. 
‘If the wind continues to freshen, and we 
get no rain today, we shall have something 
to do besides planting corn, I think. I have 
been watching it this hour and more, and if 
it continues to move as rapidly as it has 
done, we have no time to lose. I have come 
to dread these fires as I dread nothing else 
which we have to encounter here.”’ 

Involuntarily I touched the horses with 
my well-worn whip. I had a horror of the 
spring fires, as I had abundant reason. 
Twice my barns had been burned to the 
ground, and once my house had been swal- 
lowed up by the same devouring element. 
The soil was sandy, and the timber pine, 
spruce and hemlock mainly, through which 
the fire went with remorseless rapidity. 
Under the pressure of a strong wind nothing 
could stop it. It took hold of the scurf, 
climbed the trees, leaped through the fallen 
brush with a velocity and fury which no one 
will credit who has not seen the like. A 
prairie on fire is a grand sight, no doubt, yet 
nothing to a forest on fire. A forest of tin- 
der, where the flame has tenfold as much to 
feed upon, and where no little circle of safe- 
ty can be made by burning a space clear of 
everything that will burn. 

There had now been two weeks during 
which not a drop of water had fallen, and 
the whole spring had been uncommonly dry. 
The fires which had troubled us heretofore 
had usually been earlier in the season, 
sometimes even coming in the last days of 
April. We had hoped, therefore, having es- 
caped so long, to escape altogether this sea- 
son. But now it was evident that the woods 
were on fire, and the wind was fast rising. 

‘*T hope,’’ I replied to Hadley, ‘‘ that the 
fire will be unable to make serious headway 
at this late day in the season. Already 
there is a considerable growth of vegetation 
on the ground, and even the trees begin to 
look green. We may have something of a 
blaze, but nothing, I think, which will en- 
danger our property.”’ 

‘‘Suppose that we drive around and exam- 
ine a little for ourselves,’ said Hadley. ‘It 
is late in the season truly, but uncommonly 
dry for the time, and I suspect there is a 
chance for mischief yet. I can’t say that I 
like the looks of that smoke. It is too fierce 
and hot. There is a fire at the bottom of it, 
you may be sure, and growing more serious 

every hour.’’ 
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‘¢ There is at all events no harm in making 
observations,’’ I replied, at the same time 
reining my horses to the right. ‘‘ It may be 
that there is more to feed the flame than I 
have supposed. The smoke certainly has 
the same old look of vengeance, and it is al- 
ready evident that we are to have a powerful 
wind to help it on.”’ 

We took a circle of a mile and a half to the 
right, where we found that the fire had not 
only swept through old fences, but that it 
had got a firm lodgment in the great forest. 
which bounded the road running north and 
south through the town, and which lay to 
the west of the principal buildings in the set- 
tlement. Several men were engaged in 
bringing water, and digging earth to prevent 
the destruction of the log house and barn, 
which a new settler had built only the pre- 
vious summer. 

Mr. Hadley and myself joined the group 
of begrimmed laborers, and’ worked for an 
hour to ward of destruction from the little 
fortune of our neighbor, and left only when 
further labor was evidently unavailing, the 
building being in flames, and the very ground 
beneath our feet alive with coals. 

In the hour which we spent at work, the 
wind gathered fresh energy. As yet there 
was notacloud in the sky—not even a speck 
upon the horizon—it was clear, hot, and 
fearfully windy. Fearfully so, in view of 
the perils which it involved. I do not think 
the wind was serious of itself; probably it 
would have been thought nothing uncom- 
mon, only that the fire lent it an importance 
and magnified it in the imaginations of all 
of us. It seemed to be a terrible wind. 

In returning, as in going, we followed the 
road which wound through the valley of a 
little stream, the hills being high enough to 
hide the fire from our view, till we ascended 
directly into the main road, from which we 
had first made the divergence. 

‘‘We have never had anything like this,”’ 
said Hadley. ‘‘Great heavens! What a 
sight!’ 

‘* It is indeed terrible! 
my mind to these awful visitations. See 
how the flame leaps from tree to tree! The 
whole forest is a boiling caldron of liquid 
flame. It is terrible! ” | 

Directly in front of us was one vast vol- 
ume of smoke, through which the wind 
drove blazing cinders, and to our right was 
asea of fire. I hesitate to speak what I 
know to be true, for I am aware that in few 


I cannot reconcile 
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places in the world would the fire go into a 
forest as it went into that, on that hot after- 
noon in May. The flames darted up trees, 
rolled from clump to clump of pines, and 
timber fell as rapidly as though it were but 
grass and the flame a mower. A bay full of 
ships and the ships on fire, could not have 
presented a grander sight than that old for- 
est in the hot sun and burning flame. The 
fire became seated in the scurf, in fallen 
trees, in dry trees standing, of which there 
were a great number owing to previous fires, 
and from these firm seats it devoured even 
the green trees. It ate the earth from their 
roots, and they were swept over by the wind. 
It climbed to their tops and lit millions of 
candles in their branches. It hovered 
around the clumps of pitch pines, sending 
off the fiercest heat, and the whole roaring 
like the ocean in a storm. 

‘You will have to drive carefully,’ said 
Hadley, as. I lashed the horses into the 
smoke which covered the road. ‘‘ The neigh- 
bors have had the wisdom to take away the 
fences and place the rails in the road. It 
is better for the rails, but not as well for 
us.”? 

“But go through we must, rails or no 
rails,” I replied. ‘‘ There is but one course 
for us.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, go, for heaven’s sake, and quick, 
too, or we shall be too late to be of any ser- 
vice. I have never” 

The density of the smoke was too much 
for him, and not another word was spoken 
in all that fearful ride. 

For a mile and a half we pressed through 
the ‘hot, blinding smoke, over a road filled 
with rails. How we accomplished the feat 
I am unable to say, only I know that we 
accomplished it, and actually came out 
through the smoke—or the denser part of it 
—directly in front of Hadley’s residence. 

Here we found a body of citizen engaged 
in removing everything from the house, and 
placing them upon a plowed field, where it 
was thought they would be in safety. 

And here I noticed among the number at 
work, the young man whom I had hired the 
evening before. No other one of my men 
was there, and this man (whose name even 
I had not learned) seemed to act as leader, 
working with his own hands, and also giving 
directions to others. As we drove up to the 
house, he came to me and said, frankly :— 

‘* T saw the fire below here, and thought it 
my duty to leave my work and come to the 
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assistance of those in more immediate dan- 
ger. I have done what I could, and as now 
the fire is evidently making through the 
woods in all directions, I am at your ser- 
vice.”’ 

‘¢ You have done right, quite right! Just 
as I should have ordered you todo. What 
do you think, is there help cnough here to 
protect the buildings ? ”’ 

‘¢‘T think so. We have cleared the house, 
taken down the fences, and by my direc- 
tions a ditch is to be begun at once around 
the buildings. The house can be saved I 
feel assured.”’ 

‘¢' Then we had better get home as soon as 
we can.”’ 

‘¢One moment, sir. The school-children 
have all come down from the school-house, 
and are all here. So long as the buildings 
stand they are safe; but in case of disaster 
to them, I know not to what danger they 
might be exposed. They cannot fight their 
way through this fire, and they ought to be 
taken beyond its reach.”’ 

The frightened faces of two of my own 
children, who at that moment came running 
out to meet me, convinced me of the justness 
of his observation. They had seen similar 
fires before, and knew enough of their hor- 
rors to feel alarmed at the first appearance 
of danger. There was no road to the east, 
and the one to the north was already envel- 
oped in flame, as both Mr. Hadley and my- 
self knew but too well. There was only the 
road to the south, and the fire was rapidly 
drifting toward it. 

‘¢ How many are there ?”’ I asked. 

‘‘T cannot tell you, sir. But do you see 
the fire moving to our right? We have no 
time to lose.”’ 

‘“Can we carry them all in this wagon ?”’ 

‘“‘T think so. I will get them together and 
see.”’ 

‘He called them together, and they 
climbed into the large box of the wagon, 
some crying and all giving evidence of being 
most sadly frightened, as well they might. 
They had seen fires before. When they 
were all in, the vehicle was filled completely, 
and no place was left for my hired man and 
myself. 

Just then a shower of burning cinders fell 
over the buildings, and over us all. In an 
instant, under the fanning of the wind, the 
roof of the house was in flames, and on the 
impulse of the moment I sprang to the res- 
eue. 


THE 


‘It is vain, sir, entirely. Let us lose no 
more time. Look yonder! ”’ 

‘* Drive on, drive on! I will work here a 
few minutes, and overtake you if I can,” 
were my words, as I sprang towards the 
house. 

He had hardly started with his precious 
freight, when all the men came away from 
the house in despair. Its destruction was 
inevitable. The roof of the barn had already 
caught, and it was evident that further ef- 
fort would be unavailing. The smoke was 
not blinding where we stood, as there was a 
swamp directly west of us, into which the 
fire had not as yet penetrated. But north of 
us it held complete possession of the road. 
The rails were burned to ashes, though de- 
tached and in the middle of the highway. 
Even the bedding and furniture which had 
been carried from the house, and placed up- 
on the freshly plowed field, were all on fire. 
The falling cinders had spared nothing. 

Our personal safety at that moment was 
really a serious question, as we could not 
travel easterly so fast as the fire would trav- 
el, and to the south the smoke and cinders 
were rolling across the road at a distance of 
not more than a mile. True, the fire had 
not yet reached it, yet it was rapidly nearing 
it, and would certainly cross it too soon for 
our purpose. 

The picture which we looked upon in that 
moment was one of intense interest to us all. 
Directly in front of us, and not yet more 
than half a mile away, was the stranger 
driving his horses at full gallop, seemingly 
into the jaws of death. A wind, full a mile 
to the south of us, had furnished peculiar 
advantages to the fire, and it swept through 
with incredible velocity. And there was 
hardly a man who stood there in that spell- 
bound group, but had a child in the wagon 
which had been given into the care of the 
stranger. 

We watched with breathless interest. 
Whether to wish him to make the attempt to 
go on, or to return, we could not tell. The 
only avenue of escape he was manfully try- 
ing, yet that avenue seemed blocked up with 
coals of fire. 

‘* He will never get through, never! ”’ said 
Hadley. : 

‘¢ Let us hasten, then,’’ I answered. 
is lost if he is lost!’ 

‘‘Oh, this terrible fire!’ almost groaned 
another. ‘‘ My child, my poor little child! 
See! the fire has already crossed his path. 


All 
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He will come back—he cannot, he will not 
venture into that.” 

But at intervals the horses were still seen 
going at full speed, and the dauntless driver 
urging them to still greater effort. 

We went over the road as rapidly as we 
could move, and had gone a quarter of a mile 
—I do not think it was more than that, for 
these events transpired with wonderful 
rapidity—when we were startled by hearing 
one of our companions exclaim :— 

‘The wagon is in flames! I saw it! I 
saw it!’ 

The smoke had begun to drive across our 
path, and all paused to look eagerly for a 
confirmation of this startling announcement. 

In a moment we saw through the smoke 
dimly, it was true, yet distinctly enough to 
convince us that there could be no mistake, 
we saw the wagon actually on fire. 

‘‘ Oh, it is horrible! ’’ said Hadley, that 
even my children could not be spared me! ”’ 

‘‘Bravely, men, bravely; we must go 
through and save them.”’ 

‘¢ Well spoken,’’ said another, ‘ bravely 
is the word now, or we all perish together.” 

‘¢ We will accept nothing as inevitable but 
what we are compelled to accept. Bravely, 
men! Follow me, and you shall save your 
children or perish with them.”’ 

These words, spoken by a man who was 
more interested than any other, and with 
some slight degree of confidence, had the ef- 
fect to re-assure us, so far at least, as to in- 
duce us to act like men. We went forward 
determinedly and silently. Indeed, we were 
compelled todo both if we went forward at all, 
as conversation was impossible in the smoke 
which now enveloped us, and without deter- 
mination no man could go through what we 
were then encountering. 

Through the heated smoke, sometimes 
crawling upon our hands and knees to avoid 
it, and through the flying fire, and over the 
burning earth beneath our feet, we went 
bravely, bravely! 

Moments were hours, but yet we went on. 
The most horrid fancies crept into our 
minds, yet we went on. We were burned, 
blackened, suffering in body and mind, yet 
before us was the wagon in flames, and in 
that wagon our flesh and blood. Is it a won- 
der that we went on? 

And we found our treasures. Every child 
entrusted to the care of the stranger was 
safe, and the stranger himself breathing his 
last. When the flames took hold of the 
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wagon, he had taken the children out, and 
placing them in a group in the middle of the 
road, had fought the fire for their protection. 
With the strength of a hero he had torn the 
scurf in the vicinity away with his hands. 
Then he had watched the falling cinders, and 
bringing the moist sand from the roadside, 
had extinguished the flame as often as it 
caught in the clothing of his charge. And 
so rapidly fell the fire, that it was only by 
the most herculean efforts that he was able 
to protect the dear ones, giving him not a 
moment to protect himself. So the sparks 
caught in his clothing, and burned his own 
flesh to a crisp, while he labored for the flesh 


of others. Noble soul! His ‘efforts were 
too much for his strength. It was not the 
fire that killed him, though he was shocking- 
ly burned, but the work he did in the heat of 
that terrible day. 

He died calmly and peacefully, without a 
groan ora murmur. He did not even speak. 
But he dropped quietly into the sea of a 
wondrous future, with the group of children 
for the jewels of his dying chamber, and we, 
the fathers of those children, as sincere 
mourners as ever stood around a corpse. 

And so we erected a monument over the 
spot where he died, with the single inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ The Stranger Martyr.” 


AT SIXES AND SEVENS. 


BY MISS JULIA A. KNIGHT. 


ITHOUT lies the country, now clothed 
in its winter robe, and warmly glow- 
ing beneath the last kiss of the setting sun. 
The pine trees in the distance stand motion- 
less under the gleaming mantle which has 
jain on them many weeks, and over which 
inany more must pass ere they wave their 
shadowy bows beneath the summer sun. 
Just now the bleak wind whistles as if that 
day could never come; but it hardly moves, 
fiercely as it may try, the snow, fast bound 
in the icy grasp of a true, Canadian winter. 
Within is a very different scene—a large 
room, of which the oaken book-shelves, the 
easy-chairs, and the heavy curtains proclaim 
that it is not a library pur et simple reserved 
for the quiet studies of the master, but an 
essentially cozy room more often than not 
invaded by other members of the family and 
for less legitimate purposes. But,as Madge 
says, ‘‘If father will make his study the 
coziest, jolliest room in the house, who can 
blame us for liking it too ? ” 

Just now a great wood-fire is blazing, 
lighting up three girlish forms lounging on 
the rug in most undignified yet not ungrace- 
ful attitudes, now revealing the whole room, 
then sinking into glowing gloom. 

‘CT wonder, mother, how we shall get on 
with Eleanor? I sha’n’t stand it if she gives 
herself airs,’’ says Madge, the privileged 
member of the family, though she is four- 
teen years old. 

‘‘T mean te like her! Mother’s niece can- 


not be very disagreeable.’’?’ The speaker is 
a slight, delicate blonde of seventeen, whose 
transparent lily-and-rose complexion has 
caused many an anxious pang to her par- 
ents, as they remember the early death of 
her aunt Senore, mother of the expected 
orphan cousin, Eleanor Tempest. 

At last the sleigh-bells are heard, and all 
rise and hasten to the hall to welcome the 
weary traveler. 

‘¢ Not much to be seen of her yet!’ says 
Mr. Annesley in a hearty voice, handing out 
a confused mass of fur and cloudy wraps, 
out of which, after sundry struggles, at 
length emerges the dainty, rounded form of 
the long-looked-for cousin. Then come 
kisses and embraces, amidst which she is 
led into the library to warm herself, before 
dressing for dinner. 

An hour later there comes the click-clack 
of high-heeled shoes down the broad, shal- 
low staircase, and the newly-arrived trav- 
eler now fully reveals herself. She has a 
slight, girlish figure, a little noble head, on 
which the brown locks are gathered back 
into a rich knot of dusky gold, sweet, star- 
like eyes, and a tender, mobile mouth. 
Maud, the beauty of the family, is waiting 
for her; but her beauty is of such a differ- 
ent type that there is no fear of their inter- 
ests clashing. Regular features, dark, silky 
hair, eyes black as night, and a proud Juno- 
like form—such is this season’s belle of 
Quebec. 
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Dinner at the Annesleys’ is a very pleas- 
ant meal. There is bright, racy talk among 
the brothers and sisters; and it is little won- 
der that Eleanor is soon at home among 
them all. She speedily bears off the palm 
by her animation and brilliant repartee. 

‘Has Nat come home yet, Dick ?”’ 

‘“No; he will be away till the end of the 
week. Lucky dog, to be stalking game, 
while I am condemned to this everlasting 
parade! Do you know Mrs. Beverley put 
off her dance on this account? She said 
she could not venture on it while the best 
dancer was out of town.” 

‘‘What an irresistible man this terpsi- 
chorean Antinous must be—straight Gre- 
cian profile, crowned with a wreath of 
golden curls! I can quite imagine the 
curled darling! ”’ 

‘‘ Wait till you see him, Miss Nell.” 

“TI abominate lady-killers! ”’ 

“Poor fly! How safe she is now!” 
taunts Dick, with a quizzical glance. 

‘But who is the redoubtable Nat?’ 
queries Nell, who is not wanting in 
womanly curiosity. 

‘* Nathaniel Drummond, my dear child, is 
Captain of Ours, the last remaining scion 
of a noble, Scotch family, who for aught I 
know, possessed the ancestral castle when 
William the Conqueror was in long frocks; 
and he is the best fellow out into the bar- 
gain.”’ 

‘* 'Yes,’’ puts in Madge, ‘‘ he always brings 
me bonbons.”’ 

With a laugh at this unanswerable logic, 
the ladies rise and leave the room. Father 
and son soon follow; but they find that their 
pretty relative has retired to rest, wearied 
with her long journey from sunny Devon- 

shire to the frost-bound shores of Canada. 


Sleigh-bells jingling; ice-boats flying 
along, looking with their great, white sails 
like monster swans; the ceaseless hum of 
voices, as skaters of all sorts and condi- 
tions sweep by, some bent on business,— 
for the frozen river is the high-road for 
all traffic, others on pleasure,— singly, in 
couples, or a dozen abreast. 

The Annesleys and Nell Tempest have 
just arrived on the busy scene, clothed to 
their knees in long, seal-skin paletots, below, 
short velvet dresses in rich, deep colors, 
hardly hiding the well-shod feet. Nell, her 
dark gray eyes kindling with excitement 
beneath her round sealskin hat, makes a be- 


witching picture in the opinion of the party 
of officers who hasten up to proffer their 
services to the popular Miss Annesley. All 
are introduced to Miss Tempest, the last 
name causing her to turn hastily and bestow 
a careful look on the owner thereof, when 
she encounters a pair of dark eyes scrutin- 
izing her with an amused gleam at her evi- 
dent surprise. 

Instead of the golden-haired giant with 
regular chiseled features whom she has had 


described to her, she beholds a man with a 


world-worn weather-beaten look, a face 
bronzed by exposure to sun and tempest, 
with dark, glowing eyes, which can both 
soften into tenderness and burn with fierce 
anger, while his tall, nervous form gives 
evidence of strength and endurance. 

Meanwhile Maud Annesley is taken pos- 
session of by Sir Arthur Conyers, a young 
English baronet, who is spending a win- 
ter in Canada for shooting, and has been 
enslaved by the bewitching eyes of the Ca- 
nadian beauty. Dick ee himself 
Nell’s squire, and when her skates are on 
her cousins watch with scarcely-veiled in- 
terest her first essay on the St. Lawrence. 
Nell herself has no fear; she is a proficient 
skater, and,as she flies along—the only per- 
ceptible movement being the swaying un- 
dulation of her lithe form—she uncon- 
sciously forms a picture which even Cana- 
dians pause to admire. 

While she is resting a few moments, the 
bright carnation flooding her cheeks and 
imparting a more seductive brilliancy to her 
eyes, Captain Drummond draws near, and 
avails himself of the chance of a tete-a-tete. 
with her. 

‘“‘Have you been as far as the 
bridge ? ”’ 

‘No; we have been only a very short 
distance up the river.”’ 

*¢ Will you come with me ?”’ 

Nell smiles assent, and hand in hand they 
go, fast as the wind, his strong grasp taking 
her along at a rate she has never before ac- 
complished. 

‘“*Oh, how delicious! 
dancing.”’ 

‘* You like excitement, I see.” 

‘¢ 'Yes—to feel that one is living. I can- 
not bear stagnation.”’ 

‘¢ Nor allow those near you to feel it—with 
a meaning smile. 

A bewitching moue is all she vouchsafes 
him. 


ice- 


It is better than 
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‘‘Are you going to Mrs. Beverley’s dance 
tomorrow ?”’ asks Nat, as they almost re- 
gain their companions. ‘‘ May TI have a 
dance with you?” 

‘¢ Not unless you are A 1 in dancing.”’ 

““What a question for a bashful man! 


You have robbed me of my last grain of: 


confidence, Miss Tempest. I begin to won- 
der whether I can dance.”’ 

‘*T will give you one round to see "if you 
are good enough. (Good-bye;’’ and off she 
glides to join her cousins, while Nat, as he 
returns to the barracks in the deepening 
twilight, cannot forget the sweet, clear eyes 
of the girl who has flippantly teased him of 
whom most women stand in awe. 

On the following night, at the ball, this 
impression deepens. Nell, with her dan- 
gerously-seductive face, and her fair, white 
shoulders rising like a flower from her black 
dress, lighted here and there with pale 
gleaming water-lilies, bears all before her. 
The men are all infatuated when she treats 
them with a*debonair nonchalance all her 
own. When they are leaving, Captain 
Drummond murmurs in a low tone tinged 
with jealousy: — 

‘‘T am sorry my dancing was not good 
enough for you to allow me more than one 
valse.”’ 

‘¢ Why, Captain Drummond, you are really 
cross! I wish you a better temper before we 
meet again.”’ 

He turns away angrily, knitting his brows. 


Days wing their flight, uncounted amidst 
the gayety of aCanadian season. Maud and 
Sir Arthur Conyers are lost in the elysium 
of the first days of their engagement. Nat 
Drummond and several of his brother offi- 
cers are constant worshipers at the shrine 
of the beautiful Miss Tempest. She appar- 
ently favors no one in particular; but now 
and again the tell-tale blush rises and the 
long, curly lashes droop before the fervid 
gaze of Captain Drummond, betraying that 
the citadel is not invulnerable, as she would 
lead herself and others to suppose. 

On this evening they are sitting in the 
deep recess of the oriel window, shut off 
by the heavy curtains from the merry group 
round the fire. In the deepening gloom 
Nell’s eyes have a tender look as she gazes 
out upon the snowy expanse of country 
bounded by pine-forest. 

‘‘])o not the old pine trees look beautiful 
with the rising moon silvering their white 


boughs? I often long to be under them.” 

‘¢ Have you never been ? ”” 

‘¢ No, never.”’ 

‘Will you let me drive you there tomor- 
row?”’ 

‘‘Oh, how I should like it! Will you 
really take me?’ looking up at him 
with all the eager anticipation of a child 
in her limpid eyes. ‘‘It won’t bore you?” 

With a smile of amusement at her natvete, 
blended with a deeper feeling, Nat assures 
her that he will try to endure the tedium of 
her society for an hour. 

‘¢ At what time will you come? And will 
you drive Don and Roy ?”’ 

‘Tf you are not afraid of their bolting.”’ 

‘‘Not at all. I should enjoy being spilt 
in the snow. How undignified you would 
look, emerging from a drift and vainly seek- 
ing poor me entombed in an early grave!” 

. At this juncture Mrs. Annesley’s voice 
is heard asking Nell to sing. Nell rises 
and goes to the piano, leaving Nat on 
the window-seat. Her voice is wonder- 
fully rich and swect; the liquid notes flow 
without effort and are very thrilling. 
Nell strikes a few quick chords, and 
then she breaks into the tumultuous bit- 
terness of Blumenthal’s ‘‘ Life,’’ her voice 
swelling to passionate longing, and then 
sinking with the subdued rhythm of the 
music to a resigned patience like the sigh 
of a wearied soul. 

At the listeners’ earnest entreaty song 
succeeds song, the last one being ‘‘ Good- 
bye, Sweetheart.’’? As she rises from the 
piano, Nat is close behind her, and he 
thanks her with an eloquent look which 
sends the rich blood mantling to her cheeks, 
and causes her, she knows not why, hastily 
to join the others. 


Punctually at three on the following af- 
ternoon a light, elegant sleigh, drawn by 
a pair of young, thoroughbred chestnuts, 
dashes up to the door of Annesley House, 
and, after a few moments’ restless champ- 
ing of their bits and pawing the soft snow, 
they are off again, bearing in addition to 
their driver, a light form enveloped in vel- 
vet and furs, with an animated face which 
gathers fresh brilliancy as they speed 
through the bright, frosty air. 

Nat Drummond is the first to break the 
silence. 

‘‘ Have you ever been in Scotland, Miss 
Tempest?” 
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‘‘ No; my mother was so delicate that 
we always traveled about in the south 
of Europe; and after her death I lived a 
very quiet life, spending my summers in 
Devonshire, and going to London for mas- 
ters in the winter. I was very glad to come 
out here, for I have no one belonging to me 
in England.”’ 

‘¢I very seldom go home; for the old 
Castle seems so lonely and deserted, with 
no one living in it, that I can’t stand it. It 
is bearable only when I have a lot of fellows 
there for shooting.”’ 

‘¢ Suppose you ask us all to come over and 
stay there next summer ? ”’ 

‘¢ Suppose I ask you to come and stay 
there?”’’ with a sentimental look which 
is not entirely assumed. 

‘¢ Suppose I should decline the invitation 
to such a dull place ? ”’ 

‘*T wish ——”’ 

‘* Never wish, and then you won’t be dis- 
appointed.”’ 

‘*Do you always follow that maxim? ”’ 

‘*T generally get what I set my heart on.” 

‘‘T wish you’d set your heart on me.” 

‘““<'The game is not worth the candle,’ ”’ 
with a coolly disparaging look, which si- 
lences him for a few minutes, during which 
he gazes straight ahead, while she, leaning 
back among the furs, regards him with a 
mischievous smile. Presently he turns his 
head, and his serious face amuses her; the 
dimples deepen as she laughs, and he is fain 
to join in, albeit at his own expense. 

At last the pine forest is reached, and, at 
her eager request, he assists her to alight, 
and leaving the horses at a shanty near at 
hand, the two penetrate the sombre depths 
of the forest on foot. A solemn silence 
reigns ground; they seem to be the only 
living creatures amidst the quiet, motionless 
trees which appear so grandly beautiful in 
the rays of thedeclining sun. A too-tender 
remark of his breaks the spell which has 
hitherto held them; blushing furiously, she 
abruptly turns the conversation, and with 
her sweet raillery effectually wards off fora 
time the fervid words which they both feel 
are imminent. 

The drive home is spent in that delightful 
silence which can fall only between those 
who linger on the happy border-land of un- 
spoken but not unrevealed love. 


It is the night of the military ball, 
thoughts of which have monopolized the 


minds of many fair damsels in Quebec for 
the past fortnight. 

Maud and Edith are in the drawing-room, 
awaiting the coming of vain Nell, whose 
toilet this evening has occupied more time 
than usual. Maud looks queenly in a pale- 
pink satin robe, with diamonds sparkling en 
her breast and hair. Edith, in her gown of 
pale blue gleaming through soft lace, looks 
equally beautiful, though in less imperial 
style. 

The irrepressible Dick flings open the door 
as a silken rustle is heard outside and an- 
nounces ‘‘Queen Eleanor.’’? She steps in, 
more radiantly beautiful than usual, clad 
in shimmering white silk and cloudy lace, 
looped here and there with exquisite 
bunches of freshly-culled crimson and yel- 
low roses, her ornaments a magnificent 
collarette and bracelets of rubies and dia- 
monds. 

‘¢ Oh, Nell darling, you surpass yourself 
to-night! ’’ exclaim the two girls. 

‘¢¢ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,’ ”’ 
adds saucy Dick. 

*** You’re exceedingly polite, 
And I think it only right 
To return the compliment,’ ”’ 
she sings gaily, making him a low obeisance. 

‘¢ You want a bouquet of roses to finish 
you,”’ says Maud. 

‘¢ And, by Jove, here it is!’’ exclaims 
Dick, as a servant enters with a bouquet 
addressed to Miss Tempest, composed of 
roses similar to those on her dress, fresh 
and dewy, as if gathered on a sweet June 
morn. 

Nell receives them with a blush which 
deepens as she catches a glance of sly intel- 
ligence in Dick’s blue eye, while Edith ob- 
serves astutely: — 

“T thought the thistle was the Scottish 
badge, not the rose.”’ 

As they enter the ball-room, which is 
hung with flags and bright with costly ex- 
otics, the Misses Annesley are, as usual, 
immediately surrounded by a throng of ap- 
plicants, civil and military, eager to cover 
their cards with illegible hieroglyphics. 
Maud is claimed by Sir Arthur, while Cap- 
tain Drummond carries off Nell in triumph, 
having taken care some days previously to 
secure several dances with her. 

‘*How radiant you look to-night!’’ he 


‘Murmurs, as they float round to the haunt- 


ing rhythm of the ‘‘ Dreamland Valse.”’ 
‘Yes; I feel as if I must enjoy myself 
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to-night. Do you know that feeling when 
one is very happy, as if something dread- 
ful were going to happen? I think it must 
be to keep us from going mad with perfect 
happiness.”’ 

“‘Ton’t let such feelings spoil this even- 
ing. A child like you should not have such 
fancies.”’ 

‘¢ Child indeed!’’? a merry laugh chasing 
away her momentary depression. ‘* Do you 
know I shall be eighteen next month ? How 
old are you? You know mutual confession 
is good for the soul.”’ 

‘¢ Nine-and-twenty,’ he groans in a 
tragic tone —‘‘fast approaching forty. 
Thank Heaven, I shall never be fat and 
fair as well! ”’ 

‘¢No; no one can accuse you of being 
fair to see. I can picture you lean and 
wrinkled, with a villainous temper.” 

‘‘ May you never come in for a share of 
it, in revenge for the insults I now endure 
with lamb-like submission! ”’ 

‘¢ My temper will be worse than yours; so 
I shall have the best of it.” 

As the last sighing notes of the valse die 
away they saunter off along one of the in- 
viting corridors, and enscone themselves in 
a nook screened from the inquisitive gaze 
of chaperons by lovely banks of flowers. 
When her next partner finds her, after a 
long search, Nell and the Captain are sit- 
ting ostentatiously apart, Nell with droop- 
ing eyes and a rosy blush, while Nat’s 
button-hole is decorated with a tiny, yellow 
rose-bud which shortly before had rested 
in her dainty bodice. 

The hours fly. Nell’s little feet have 
glided unflaggingly through most of the 
round dances, and she is resting in her fa- 
vorite haunt, while her partner, a suscept- 
ible young lieutenant, is gone to fetch her 
an ice, when some words uttered by a 
passer-by cause her to listen with strained 
eyes and blanched cheeks. QOn_ her part- 
ner’s return, he is struck by the sudden al- 
teration in her looks. 

‘¢ Are you ill, Miss Tempest ? You look 
frozen.”’ 

‘*No, thank you; I am all right*’ with 
a bitter little laugh and a fierce pain at her 
heart. 

She remembers with a pang that her next 
dance is with Captain Drummond, and a 
wild longing sweeps over her to escape be- 
fore he finds her. But he is already in 
sight, a glow of happiness lighting up his 


dark face, and she calls up all her pride to 
meet him with her usual manner. 

‘Will you dance this, or are you tired?” 
he asks with a lovingly searching look. 

‘¢ Not in the least, thank you;”’’ and they 
return to the ball-room. 

After a few rounds, Captain Drummond 
insists upon taking her back to the conserv- 
atory, for he is sure, from her pale face and 
distrait manner, that she is more tired than 
she will allow. As she sinks wearily into 
the low chair, he can no longer repress the 
burning words which rush to his lips. 
Watching the effect of his passionate, lov- 
ing appeal, he sees no answering emotion 
in her face—only a chilling seorn. 

‘‘How dare you speak thus to me?” 
comes at last from her ashen lips. 

‘“‘How dare 1? Have I not shown my 
love to you in every word and act for the 
last month? Surely you have not led me on 
with your false beguiling sweetness only to 
make a fool of me ? ” 

‘Think what you will,’ she answers an- 
vrily, rising to her feet. 

‘Good Heaven, Nell, don’t try me (oo 
far! You have shown that you care for 
me; you cannot say you do not love me!” 
And, moved by his great love, he strains 
her slight, trembling form passionately to 
his breast. 

For a few seconds she lies passively in his 
arms, then the sense of her great wrong 
returns with redoubled power, and she with- 
draws herself from his embrace, and says, 
in clear high-pitched tones, her eyes flaming 
with indignation: — 

‘‘T hate you! I have never loved you!” 

In his anger he says in a hard, coftempt- 
uous tone: — 

‘‘Great Ifeaven, to think that baby face 
masks such a will! Heartless coquette, I 
will never forgive you! ”’ 

She trembles at his cruel words, and al- 
most yields to his great love, but the re- 
membrance of the wrong he has done her 
rekindles her passion. Her eyes sparkle 
through great tears, she draws herself up 
proudly, and leaves him standing with 
drawn set face and clenched hands, trying 
to keep down the contending passions which 
rage within his heart. 

A little later Nell, having escaped to her 
room on the plea of a headache, is lying 
prone on her bed, all her pride and anger 
gone, her bosom heaving and her frame 
shaken with bitter sobs. Will she never 
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shut out the strains of the valse that 
recall the moments when she, poor fool, 
fancied that he loved her? At the madden- 
ing thought she shudders, while a fierce 
flush of shame rises to her brow as she re- 
members his proud, almost triumphant look 
as he so glibly uttered the falsehoods which 
had deluded other victims before her. 

For hours she is tortured by her despair; 
but at last sweet sleep, more pitiful than 
man, closes her eyes for a brief space to the 
cruel realities of the life around her. 


Months have elapsed and have witnessed 
many changes. Shortly after the memora- 
ble ball Captain Drummond’s regiment was 
recalled to England, and Miss Tempest 
maintained an unbroken silence as to all that 
had occurred on that eventful night; and, 
though many have wooed her since, it has 
hitherto been in vain. In May Maud An- 
nesley became Lady Conyers, and her fami- 
ly, feeling the first break in their circle, 
have been since then traveling in Europe. 

Edith and Nell are staying in Scotland 
with Mr. Annesley’s sister, Lady Helen 
Crichton. Itis the afternoon of the elev- 
enth of August, hot and sultry. Heather-clad 
hills lie stretched in purple beauty under the 
blazing sun. Scarcely a breath of air ripples 
the calm surface of the lake, and Shiehallion 
rises in the dim distance, not a cloud darken- 
ing his rugged sides. All nature seems 
asleep in the overpowering heat. The birds 
are silent, the deer lie quietly in the shelter 
of the bracken, the fierce little mountain 
cattle stand cooling themselves in the burn. 
The grasshopper alone has energy enough 
to chirp his everlasting song as he skips gay- 
ly through the heather. 

The two girls are slowly sauntering along 
on the shady side of the avenue, looking 
fresh and cool in their pompadour chintz 
gowns, notwithstanding the heat of the day. 
Edith is swinging her hat as she walks, and 
is in earnest conversation with Nell, whose 
face is half hidden in the shady depths of a 
broad hat tied under her chin with a white 
ribbon. Edith is screwing up her courage 
to tell her that Captain Drummond is one of 
the guests who are coming for the morrow’s 
shooting. At last she tells her, trying to 
scan at the same time Nell’s hidden face, 
while Nell is thankful for the broad-rimmed 
hat which hides the hot flush that rises at his 
name. A sudden resolve comes over her totell 
her cousin all that has passed between them, 


and Edith listens to her with pitying anger, 
though she can hardly believe in Nat’s un- 
manly behavior. 

“Well,” with a sigh, ‘‘it’s all dead and 
buried now. Ishall be a spinster to the end 
of the chapter. You will never tell what I 
have just told you, Edie; and you must 
help me to avoid him as much as possible, 
though no doubt he will keep far enough 
away from me,”’ she adds bitterly, and yet 
there is a tender light in her eye as she 
thinks she shall soon see the still fondly 
loved Nat. 

They have traversed the long avenue 
through flickering shadow and sunshine, and 
have stopped a moment on the lawn to look 
at the lovely expanse of moor and fell, ly- 
ing as if asleep beneath the cloudless sum- 
mer sky. Nell stands lost in thought, un- 
heeding the sound made by the wheels of an 
approaching dog-cart, till a warning touch 
from Edith causes her to turn slowly and 
find herself face to face with Captain Drum- 
mond. Her innate power of concealing her 
feelings makes her stand cool and self-pos- 
sessed, while Nat gazes on the face of the 
girl he has prayed never to see again, but 
which has haunted his dreams, waking and 
sleeping. 

Miss Tempest quietly offers him her hand, 
and, after some trivial remark, turns away 
and saunters to the rose-garden to gather 
spoils with which to beautify herself in the 
evening; while Nat, with hungry eyes fol- 
lowing her vanishing form, does not hear 
Edith’s greetings. 

He is standing apart when she enters the 
drawing-room, dressed for dinner, in a soft 
India muslin gown, a lace fichu daintily drap- 
ing the low, square-cut bodice and simply 
gathered together with a breast knot of pale 
pink roses. He notices that her manner has 
a subdued gentleness, and, though her 
cheeks have lost some of the soft carnation 
glow and her sweet lips droop more in re- 
pose than they have been wont to do, yet 
the grief which has toned down her spark- 
ling gayety has added a depth to her beauty 
and a tenderer light to her eyes. 

Nell is taken in to dinner by Lord Hawk- 
hurste, with whom rumor has already 
coupled her name; and Captain Drummond 
has the felicity of facing her, and seeing the 
‘hateful puppy’’ sunning himself in her 
smiles, and apparently absorbing all her at- 
tention, though why Nat should object he 
himself could hardly say. 
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Whether by chance or design, Nell and 
Drummond do not exchange a word that 
night; but he feels her presence and ob- 
serves her every look, and when she sings 
again and yet again, he listens, hating the 
siren voice which has lured him to destruc- 
tion, yet lovingly drinking in every sad ca- 
dence. He half resolves to leave on the 
morrow; but then he thinks it would be a 
shame to miss the twelfth, while it will be 
amusing to watch her well practiced arts on 
the silly moth who hovers around her. 

So he judges her; the pillow of the girl 
who has been so gay and winsome that night 
is, however, wet with bitter tears, and her 
faithful colly, who sleeps on the rug at her 
feet, is disturbed far into the night with his 
mistress’s sobs. 


The shooting has been excellent. Some 
of the guests have left, and others have re- 
placed them; but Nat Drummond still lin- 
gers. He sees Nell Tempest at meal-times 
and on an occasional picnic excursion, but 
he has not exchanged a dozen words with 
her during the last ten days, so well has she 
avoided him. 
ner, but this is no doubt owing to the heat, 
which daily becomes more intense. 

The sportsmen are indefatigable, as their 
well filled bags proclaim; and this afternoon 
some of the ladies have driven up to the 
moor with their luncheon. Nell does not 
care to go, and has established herself with 
Jock, the colly, and a three-volume novel, 
in the punt, close under a shady tree. There 
she lies among the cushions, looking up 
through the flickering green leaves at the 
deep blue sky, while Jock peusively watches 
the fish which splash up close under his 
nose. And so the afternoon wanes. Nell 
knows they have all returned from the moor, 
but she is too lazy to join them yet; she 
craves a little quiet rest before putting on 
the weary semblance of light-hearted gayety. 

The fragrant scent of a cigar rouses her, 
and she silences Jock’s betraying bark, hop- 
ing to escape observation; but the smoker 
stoops to look across the lake, and then per- 
ceives at his fect a white figure recumbent 
among crimson cushions in the punt. Nell 
looks up and sees Nat. At last they have 
met. 

‘‘ How comfortable you look,’ he says, 
throwing away his cigar. ‘‘May I stay a few 
minutes? We have been nearly broiled up 
on the moor yonder.” 


She has grown paler and thin- 


‘¢ You may come in, if Jock will let you,” 
which Jock magnanimously does. 

Now that they are alone together, they 
have not a word to say; for how can they 
utter commonplaces when their hearts are 
beating with tumultuous joy? She has 
raised herself to a sitting posture, while he 
throws himself on the cushions at her feet. 

‘‘ How you love that dog,’’ he says jeal- 
ously—for Lord Hawkhurste has given him 
to Nell—as Jock rests his head in his mis- 
tress’s lap, unconscious that he is reducing 
her hat to an unrecognizable shape, and 
gazes with loving eyes and lolling tongue in- 
to her face as she caresses him. 

‘¢’Yes; he loves me.”’ 

‘‘ Is that the royal road to your heart ?” 

‘* Not with Mr. Forbes,”’ meaning a little 
pompous man whose ridiculous attentions 
have amused them all. 

And they both laugh at the remembrance 
of several scenes in which his fussy, perti- 
nacious devotion did not meet with the grat- 


itude it merited. 


‘‘T believe I have to congratulate you on 
your engagement to Lord Hawkhurste.”’ 

‘‘Is receiving a dog from a man equiva- 
lent to accepting his offered hand ? ”’ 

‘‘No; but the world congratulates Miss 
Tempest on making the catch of the sea- 
son.”’ 

‘¢ How unlucky! I did not know what a 
catch he was before I refused him.’ - 

‘‘ Refused him! And you are still free?” 

‘“ Why, what is that to you, Captain Drum- 
mond ?”’ haughtily elevating her head. 

‘It is this to me,’ raising himself and 
speaking in low, quick tones, “that I still 
love you, that I cannot do without you. 
Notwithstanding your treachery to me, | 
must have you. You have loved me in the 
past, and I could swear you love me still. 
Since we parted I have tried to thrust you 
from my heart, but I cannot. I would soon- 
er have you, false as you are beautiful, than 
an angel from heaven.”’ 

‘And you think I would marry you, 
knowing you believed such cruel things of 
me?” with white, quivering lips. ‘‘ You 
should rather beg my forgiveness for the 
dastardly way in which you treated me. 
Thank Heaven, I was not long left in that 
fool’s dream, though the awakening was bit- 
ter enough! A few passing words just saved 
me.”’ 

‘‘Great Heaven, Nell, what delusion is 
this? Of what are you speaking?” 
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‘‘ Nodelusion. Had I not heard the words, 
I would never have believed it of you.”’ 

‘‘ What do you mean? You shall tell 
me.” 

And his hand unconsciously tightens on 
hers till she can hardly bear the pain. 

‘On the night of the ball I heard by 
chance that you were duping me as you had 
duped other girls, that you counted on your 
safe success with the pretty child, and had 
even laid a wager on it.”’ 

‘And you believed it ?”’ 

“How could I doubt it? It was a friend 
of yours who said it.”’ 

6c Who ? 9 

‘* Major Vernon.”’ 

An imprecation escapes him at the name, 
and he says bitterly :— 

“He effectually paved the way to pay his 
own addresses to you. I wonder you re- 
fused him.”’ 

Poor Nell! She sits white and still, all 
the bulwarks of her mistaken pride crum- 
bling at her feet. Trembling she arises, 
and, murmuring, ‘‘ Please forgive me,”’’ en- 
deavors to flee in order to hide her piteous, 
quivering face and falling tears; but a pow- 
erful, loving arm is thrown around her, and 
a voice softened into infinite tenderness 
whispers :— 


‘¢ My poor darling, we were both hasty! ”’ 

The weary head droops upon his shoulder, 
where he rains passionate kisses on her 
sweet, tear-stained face. After a blissful si- 
lence, she raises her face, rosy red beneat 
his impassioned gaze. | 

‘¢ And you really forgive me ? ”’ 

‘‘Tf you don’t hate me.”’ 

A look of anything but hatred answers 
him. 

Jock is by this time tired of playing 
‘* gooseberry,’’ and he tries to remind them 
of the flight of time, and that they must 
come down from the height of lovers’ talk to 
sublunary affairs. So, hand in hand, they 
saunter home in the cool eventide, all the 
mists of doubt and sorrow dispelled in the 
sunlight of mutual love. 

As they paused in the deep porch, with a 
tender, teasing smile he says:— 

‘You have not told me if you love me.”’ 

*¢ You know I do,” is the answer. 

‘Then say, ‘ Nat, I love you dearly, and 
will marry you whenever you like.’ ”’ 

‘* Nat, I love you, and will marry you— 
some day.”’ 

Then she raises her sweet red lips to his 
and gives him her first shy kiss, and flies 
with burning cheeks from his detaining 
arms to the solitude of her room. 


IN THE SNOW. 


BY CATHERINE EARNSHAW. 


WAS hanging clothes on the line. I de- 
tested it, and I was getting furiously 
angry. It was intensely cold, my fingers, 
bundled up in great white mittens, were like 
lumps of ice, my feet sympathized strongly. 
The wind blew and flapped the frozen clothes 
into my face, when my shawl was not flying 
round my head. I knew by former trials 
how blue my nose was, and how purple my 
cheeks. If I had been a man I should have 
said something very strong, and dashed away 
at the pins and the clothes in a manner that 
would have demolished both. But I was 
only a woman, I only thought the expressive 
phrases and fumbled carefully with my mit- 
tened icicles. 
The porch door opened. 
‘Margaret! Margaret! *’ 
I turned round on the slippery snow, and 
5 


holding by the rope to steady myself, I 
screamed :— 

‘¢ What! ”’ 

‘¢ Come in, right away.”’ 

‘¢ But the clothes aren’t half out,’’ I cried, 
in return. 

‘‘Come in. Somebody wants to see you.”’ 

Aunt Margaret had hardly shut the door 


before I was on the step. I went into the 


kitchen, half dizzy with the cold and the 
heat of the room and the pain of my fingers. 
1 didn’t expect to find any company there, 
but the fire had got low in the sitting-room, 
and Aunt Margaret had invited them to the 
kitchen fire. 

Close by the stove sat two people, a young 
lady and gentleman, but at that moment I 
saw only the lady,—though I had not seen 
her before since she was grown, I knew her 
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instantly, —my cousin Charlotte Leigh, from 
Boston. My first sight of her gave me a 
confused idea of velvet and fur, and of the 
handsomest face I had ever seen, all mingled 
with an exasperating consciousness of the 
state of my own complexion and _ habili- 
ments. 

‘Your Cousin Charlotte, Margaret,’? my 
aunt said. 

Having managed to get one mitten off, I 
advanced and put my hand in hers. 

“You will excuse the coolness of my 
greeting,’’ I said, alluding rather more to 
my fingers than my manner, for she could 
not restrain a slight shudder as our hands 
met. ‘* But I am not at present in my natu- 
ral condition. I’m more than half frozen.”’ 

I took off my ungainly hood and shawl, 
while Charlotte laughed gayly, with a cer- 
tain childish manner that quite enchanted 
me. 

During the process of thawing, Charlotte 
watched me with some interest. In a mo- 
ment she bent forward and took my hand, 
saying :-— 

‘¢ Now that the purple is fading from your 
face, you begin to look like the Margaret I 
remember. Let me present my cousin 
Reede Staniels.”’ 

If almost any other person had spoken 
like that, I should have been annoyed, but 
in her voice I was not. Reede Staniels 
bowed gracefully to me, and I looked at him 
for the first time. 

He was a slender, haughty looking young 
man, but when he smiled or wished to please 
his face softened and glowed. I had heard 
Charlotte speak of Reede when we were 
children together, and a year or two ago she 
had written that he was in Europe. I had 
alway8 had an idea that Charlotte would 
marry her Cousin Reede, though she had 
never said so, and her flirting proclivities 
were alarmingly developed; but Reede en- 
joyed the privilege of first flirter. 

As I became warmer I talked faster, 
slightly annoyed all the time by the pres- 
ence of the young man, who had risen and 
sauntered to the window. He suddenly 
turned and asked :— 

‘¢ Ts this the village hotel opposite ?”’ 

Charlotte laughed. 

‘¢ Do you intend to engage a suite there ?”” 
she asked. 

‘¢ That depends,”’ he replied, assuming his 
indolent air. 

“Ts it a call or a visit?’ I asked Char- 


lotte; ‘tell me the latter, and I shall be 
forever grateful.”’ 

‘‘The latter, then,’’ said Charlotte, with 
an enchanting smile. 

‘¢And your balls and operas,—think of 
the sacrifice,’ I said. 

‘* Farewell for a time,’’ she cried, tossing 
her muff on the table. 

Reede turned again from the window. 

‘*Then I shall not escort you home tomor- 
row?” 

‘No; you will return alone and report at 
my father’s house.”’ 

‘Will return? You are imperative; vou 
do not know but I have decided to stay.” 

‘‘Stay here!’’ exclaimed Charlotte, who 
stood before the little mirror arranging her 
hair. ‘* Tell it in Gath! Publish it in Aske- 
lon! The daughters of Boston will mourn, 
for Reede Staniels has taken flight. 

‘¢ In that case,’’ said Reede, with his hand 
on the door, ‘‘in that case it follows that 
the daughters of this village will rejoice.”’ 

He bowed to me with a rare, impudent 
grace, and went out. 

Charlotte had seen the look and the bow, 
and glanced at me to see its effect. I could 
not help smiling as our eyes met. 

‘‘ What do you think of him?” she asked. 

‘¢ Very handsome and quite killing—in his 
own estimation.”’ 

“Oh, you'll like him; everybody does,” 
she said. 

‘¢'Then it will be wise in me to submit to 
his attractions gracefully,’ I responded. 
‘¢ Shall I hold out my hands for the fetters, 
Charlotte ?”’ 

‘* Not till you hold your hand for the ring,” 
she replied, and I thought I detected a warn- 
ing in her voice. 

Somehow I resented that tone; I had no 
idea of being fascinated by my cousin's 
cousin, and I said with emphasis :— 

‘‘ Then you’ll see me forever free.”’ 

‘* Amen to that,’’ was her response. 

Charlotte was inducted into our best 
chamber, which room, at her special request, 
I sharel with her. I expected every day 
for a week that she would announce her in- 
tention of returning home, but she did not; 
and after a few days more I ceased to expect 
it. 

Contrary to our expectations, Reede Stan- 
iels returned immediately to Roston. Char- 
lotte said she thought a sojourn in the coun- 
try too much for his temperament to endure. 
But Charlotte had not been a fortnight with 
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us, When, one afternoon, a light, brilliant 
cutter suddenly whirled up at the gate, and 
Reede, looking up at our faces at the win- 
dow, lifted his hat and bowed low. 

“We'll have a splendid ride! ** cried Char- 
lotte. 

‘ Doubtless,’* I said, settling back to my 
sewing. si 

‘You look as if you were not going,.”’ said 
Charlotte, in a surprised tone. 

Reede opened the door as she was speak- 
ing, coming in with two little boxes in his 
hand. 

“You see I couldn't help coming back, 
Lottie. Your father says you may stay as 
long as you like. But you must hear the 
other side of the case,—half a dozen exqui- 
sites are dying because of your absence, as 
many bouquets were doing the same thing 
in your parlors last night, wasting their 
sweetness under the hands of the house- 
keeper. But I mustn't tell vou any more, 
or youll be wanting to go back, which desire 
I should veto, for I’ve brought my turnout, 
as you see.” 

Charlotte stood with amused face listening 
to his talk. The glow over her face was one 
of real pleasure. He sat down as he ceased 
speaking, putting his two packages on the 
table and commencing to open them. 

‘“You’ll perceive I am more fortunate 
than the forsaken gentlemen in the city, for 
I can bring my offerings directly to their 
shrine.”’ 

He took from their warmly lined hiding- 
places two little clusters of flowers. He laid 
one in Lottie’s hand, then advanced to my 
side, saying, with more deference in his 
tone :-— 

‘s Will Miss Ware accept these? Not for 
their rarity, but because it is winter-time.”’ 

Fragrant, warm-looking honeysuckles and 
deep blue violets dropped softly on my work. 

I looked up into his face; he seemed to 
have been waiting to meet my eyes. He 
saw my thanks there before I could speak 
them. 

‘©T am glad that you like them,”’ he said, 
and turned away, leaving me slightly an- 
noyed that I had gratified him by giving him 
the glance he had so evidently wished for. 

I had at our first meeting felt vexed at 
his thoroughly at home air, here in the house 
of strangers, but that feeling passed away 
and gave place to a little amused surprise 
that he could be so. His manner was some- 
what boyish, but the decided, proud cast of 


his features when in repose was so opposite 
to that appearance, that it gave one the idea 
that his real character did not lie on the sur- 
face. 

‘¢T came particularly to take you two to 
ride,’ he said, after a moment’s silence, 
during which we had been admiring our 
flowers, and he had been turning over the 
books on the table. ‘* Will you go?”? 

For some reason I imagined that Charlotte 
would prefer to go alone with him, and I did 
not doubt that he would like that arrange- 
ment better. He had just come from her 
home, and they would have a_ thousand 
things to talk of, about which I should know 
nothing. 

‘‘ Nothing would be pleasanter. Come, 
Margaret,’ said Charlotte, rising to go to 
her room. | 

‘“‘T really should like to go, but it is very 
inconvenient for me to go today,’’ I said, 
determined now that I would not be teased 
into it. 

Charlotte cast a deprecating glance at me 
and closed the door. 

‘¢It is impolite to urge you, I know, Miss 
Ware,’’ said Reede, ‘‘ but I wish you would 
go.”” 

‘‘ My excuse is true,” I said. 

‘‘’Then some other day you must make 
amends,”’ he said, stooping to inhale the per- 
fume of the flowers I still held in my hand. 

Charlotte had said truly when she had told 
me that no one could help liking Reede. 
There was something about him very attrac- 
tive, for that reason I did not wish to like 
him. I never cared to like those to whom 
all paid tribute. 

‘Thank you, I certainly will,’ I replied 
to his last sentence. 

I feared I might be considered affected in 
refusing to go now, but in truth I would 
much rather remain, and I was prone to do 
as inclination prompted. 

Charlotte came down ready for her ride. 

‘It’s no use urging her,”’ she said, look- 
ing at me. ‘‘ My compliments to Mr. Mars- 
den, if he comes.’’ 

‘‘'Who is Mr. Marsden?’’ asked Reede, 
with exaggerated interest, pausing with his 
hand on the door. ‘I must discover before 
I go.”’ 

‘*Oh, he calls here,’’ replied Charlotte, 
with a glance at me. 

‘‘Oh!” with prolonged inflection, came 
from Reede’s lips. 

The inflection told me that he thought he 
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had discovered why I staid at home, and I 
was provoked with myself that I was pro- 
voked. Still more irritated was I when Mr. 
Marsden the lawyer happened to call that 
very afternoon, and was diligently chatting 
with me when Reede and Lottie returned. 
‘They expatiated so much on the sleighing 
that Mr. Marsden invited me to try it with 
him the next day, and I graciously accepted 
his invitation to the apparent amusement of 
Charlotte. 

Reede had taken up his abode in the hotel 
opposite. He drove us on many rides, he 
took us to the country amusements, he saun- 
ered in at all hours of theday and evening. A 
great deal of the time I was busy with some 
household duties, and many other times I 
left to Charlotte the pleasure of entertaining 
or of being entertained by him. 

A fortnight he had been with us. Char- 
lotte began to ask me to go home with her, 
but I did not wish to go. Since my last 
term in a city school, I had felt that if I 
were not to live in town, I must not allow 
myself to be so attracted by its gayeties, its 
concerts, its paintings, its innumerable beau- 
ties. 

At last, after many declarations, she as- 
serted, if I would not return with her, she 
should go in a week. I trusted something 
would detain her. 

It was a clear, moonlight night, with cold, 
still air lying over snowy roads and fields. 
Sleigh after sleigh dashed merrily away on 
the road to the neighboring town, where one 
of the wealthy gentlemen was to give a par- 
ty in honor of his entrance to his new house. 
A stamping of feet on the doorstep, and a 
moment later Reede entered with radiant 
face and eager eyes. I was alone in the sit- 
ting-room. 

‘¢What! Are you not ready?” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ All the rest have gone. Where 
is Lottie?” 

I felt unaccountably nervous. 

‘¢She has a severe cold and is in her room. 
She is very much disappointed that she can- 
not go.”’ 

‘¢ Is her illness serious ?”’ he asked. 

‘Oh, no, I think not,” I said, and re- 
sumed the seat from which I had risen. 

“It is late now; why don’t you put on 
your cloak ?’’ he asked. 

‘¢ But I thought I would not go, as Lottie 
could not be one of the party,’’ I said. 

‘¢ But I have thought of it all day. I insist 
upon your going; you must go.”’ 
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He bent down with one hand on the arm 
of my chair, his impetuous spirit shining 
in his eyes and penetrating to my heart. 

Why was I so interested in him? The 
tone in which he said, ‘‘ I have thought of it 
all day,’’ thrilled through me, his eyes melt- 
ed my resolution not to go. 

‘¢ Come.”’ 

He took my hand and raised me from my 
chair. I went and donned wraps and furs. 

When we were fairly on our way, he said, 
looking down at me with that irresistible 
glance of his:— 

‘‘ And you were intending to disappoint 
me? But now I will take care of you to- 
night; I have you; you are in my power.” 

It was an instant before I could trust. my- 
self to answer words spoken in such a voice 
as that. I wondered if he had ever spoken 
like that to Charlotte,—to any one. That 
thought gave me a reply in indifferent tones. 

‘‘Then be lenient, be generous to your 
prisoner ’? —— 

‘¢Or she may repent having placed herself 
in my hands,” he interrupted. ‘‘ Were you 
not going to say that ?”’ 

‘You have said that,’’ I replied. ‘There 
is no need of my repeating it.” 

‘‘ But you will not repent, you will trust 
me tonight—Margaret ?”’ 

That name in such a manner was a caress. 
His face was absolutely luminous. I dared 
not look at it. He seemed yielding to some 
powerful impulse, now that for the first time 
he saw me unrestrained by another’s pres- 
ence. 

A thought of Charlotte came coldly across 
me; then I remembered certain things she 
had said that had given me the idea that 


-Reede Staniels was one of that detestable 


species, a male flirt. I recalled that suave 
distance of manner which I generally em- 
ployed with him. It seemed to freeze him 
instantly. He became deferential and polite, 
and almost silent. 

A light, filmy haze was spreading over the 
sky; it softened the moonlight and obscured 
the stars. 

‘¢ Ts this the turn, Mr. Staniels ?’’ I asked, 
as he took the right of four corners. 

‘“Yes, this leads to R——, doesn’t it? 
That sleigh ahead is one of our party, I be- 
lieve.” 

‘Then we are right,’ I said. 
familiar with this locality at ail.” 

‘¢ And you must not be lost with me,” he 
said in such icy tenes that I repented my 


‘Pm not 
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coldness; but it appeared the only safe way 
for me. 

The swift going horse sped like the wind 
over the road; it was a lonely, winding way, 
over hills and into valleys. The haze thick- 
ened over the sky, flakes of snow fell softly 
on my face, and flecked with white the furry 
robe round me. It was a deceitful storm, 
for it came gently at first, luring us on, for 
we thought it would not storm much. 

We rode on, turning corners by guess now, 
for I became convinced that we had lost our 
way, and there were no houses where we 
could inquire. The snow came thicker, 
clogging the horse’s feet and impeding his 
speed. We could not see anything before 
or around us but the silent fall of whiteness. 
At last the horse dropped into a slow, toil- 
some walk up a hill. The reins hung loose 
in Reede’s hand. 

‘Truly, I did not mean to get lost,’’ he 
said, in an apologetic tone. 

‘“No, I had not thought you did,” I re- 
plied. 

He put his disengaged arm round me, 
drawing me closer, and stooping his face 
nearer mine. 

‘And truly, I am not sorry,’ he said. 
“Do not require me to feel sorrow for any- 
thing that gives me your presence without 
chance of interruption.” 

I laughed. 

‘You need not fear intrusion here, cer- 
tainly,’ I said. 

‘‘Do not torment me!’ he cried, with 
sudden and overpowering impetuosity. ‘I 
will not bear it. You have been repellant to 
me to a degree that would have cured a pas- 
sion less strong than mine; but I ask now 
to know if I am very disagreeable to you. 
Margaret, be kind.” 

His hair swept over my cheek, his hot 
breath sighed across my lips. For my life I 
could not at that moment command my 
voice. And I firmly believed him to be en- 
gaged to my Cousin Charlotte. Was it pos- 
sible he was playing with me? I asked my- 
aclf. : 
* You do not reply,’’ he said, in a low, 
passionate voice; ‘‘ you are colder than this 
snow, but I love you, oh, I love you! ”’ 

Suddenly and powerfully he drew me to 
him, prisoning my lips with a fiery, pene- 
trating kiss. 

He released me and gathered the lines 
hurriedly in both hands. It was time he 
did so, for the horse had reached the top of 


the hill, and was plunging down in such a 
zigzag course as at any other time would 
have made me half afraid; but nowI felt 
willing to die,—to die by the side of the man 
I loved. I feared terror and pain would 
come if Charlotte knew of this. I could see 
nothing but trouble for a lover like this. 

The horse stopped short, so abruptly that 
I was almost thrown from the sleigh. Reede 
sprang out and went to the horse’s head. I 
imagined something was wrong about the 
harness. Reede had hardly reached his 
head before the horse dashed aside, throw- 
ing out his front feet, and hitting Reede a 
blow which sent him prostrate. Though I 
could not see distinctly, I knew from the 
horse’s appearance. The horse reared and 
danced. I held the reins, but he did not 
seem to feel the strength—it was all I had— 
with which I sawed at his mouth. A dead- 
ly, horrible feeling was at my heart. Reede 
did not rise. At last the horse stood still a 
moment. I dropped the lines and slid from 
the cutter, staggering through the snow till 
I reached the spot where Recde had fallen. 
I forgot that the horse might run away. 

I brushed the thick falling snow from his 
face. He was stunned, but I did not know 
whether he was otherwise injured. My love 
rose and overcame all the barriers I had 
placed about it. If he would look into my 
eyes again, I would not refuse him what he 
sought there. 

Finally consciousness returned. He tried 
to rise, and at last stood with trembling 
hand on my arm. 

The horse stood quiet. 

‘‘Can you walk to him, or shall I bring 
him here ? ’’ I asked. 

He tried to walk, but could not. 

‘¢]°’ve hurt me here,”’ he said, putting his 
hand to his side; then, impatiently, ‘‘ I am 
helpless.”’ 

Fortunately my country life had taught 
me how to drive. Reede sat down power- 
less, suffering, I knew, more than he had 
told. I turned the horse, not because I 
knew the way, but because I hoped the 
horse might knowit. A long ride of silence. 
I turned to Reede who sat quietly, his hand- 
kerchief to his face. I bent nearer. 

‘¢ What is it?’ I said in sudden fear. 

I touched his handkerchief. In the dim 
light I could see dark spots upon it. 

‘¢ Only blood,”’ he said. 

“My God!” I cried in agony. ‘* You 
bleed; how much are you hurt ? ” 
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‘*'To death, I hope,’’ he said, in a low, 
weak tone. 

My suffering seemed more than I could 
bear. 

*¢ Live, oh, live!’’? I murmured close to his 
cheek, ‘‘ or my love will kill me.” 

Even in that gloom I saw the lightning- 
like flash of his eyes; I felt the sweet smile 
that curved his lips. 

** God has not forgotten me,’’ he said, his 
forehead bending to my shoulder. ‘‘ In my 
despair a few minutes ago, I almost thought 
so. I must live now.” 

He did live, but it was after much suffer- 
ing and danger. The hurt he received was 
internal, and long in healing. The long dis- 
tance we were obliged to ride before reach- 
ing assistance, made the wound worse. The 
horse, true to his instinct, carried us to the 
hotel where Reede staid. 

‘¢ How was the party ?’’ asked Charlotte, 
when I entered her room. 

“T didn’t go,”’ I said. 

She sat up in bed, rubbing her eyes to 
look at me. She saw something on my face, 
for she exclaimed :— 

‘¢'What have you been doing, then?” 

I sat down on the side of the bed. 

‘Were vou ever engaged to your Cousin 
Reede ? ”’ I asked. 

A look of pain or something akin to it 
passed over her face. 

‘A sort of tacit engagement,” she said 
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slowly, ‘‘a kind of agreement our fathers 
made, for us to ratify if we would.”’ 

‘‘And you have never done it?” I in- 
quired. 

‘*No,’”’ after a pause, ‘ he loves you.” 

‘It is very strange he should,’ I said, be- 
ginning to wonder that he did,—I a country 
girl, when he knew so many polished belles 
of the city. | 

‘“Strange!’’ cried Charlotte. Have you 
never known that you are magnificent? No, 
you have not known it. Therein lies the 
charm.”? 

** Are you sorry he loves me ? ”’ 

‘* A little.” 

She said afterwards, a year after, when 
she was dressing me for my marriage :— 

‘¢ Had I known a year ago that you had 
grown to such a face and form, I should not 
have brought Reede Staniels into the coun- 
try with me.”’ 

Why ?’’ I said. 

‘¢ Because I wanted him to love me.” 

‘* And now ?” with a smile. 

‘* Now I would rather be loved by Marston 
Hunt, you know. So put forever at reat 
those conscientious compunctions that. re- 
vealed themselves that night vou so sudden- 
ly asked if I were engaged to my Cousin 
Reede. But ‘tis the truth, he did used to 
flirt. Don't be annoyed, he never looked at 
anybody as he does at you. You will be 
happy.—he is good, he is noble." 7” 


WADSWORTII. 


BY JOHN P. CRAM. 


ELEG WADSWORTH was born May6, 
1738, at Duxbury, Plymouth County, 
Mass., and graduated at Harvard College 
when twenty-one years of age. The war 
breaking out a few years after, he joined 


the American army at Roxbury, and com- 


manded a company. He was appointed by 
General Thomas, an engineer, and spent 
the season in forming the lines in Roxbury 
and Dorchester. In 1779 he was aid to 
General Ward when possession was taken 
of Dorchester Heights. He commanded a 
regiment from Essex to Rhode Island, in 

e expedition of General Sullivan. His 
health failing, he left the army. But a per- 


son of his talent was not to retire to private 
life. He was immediately appointed adju- 
tant-zeneral of Massachusetts. In 1780 he 
commanded the coast from Piscataqua to St. 
Croix. 

In 1781 part of his command, their time 
having expired, returned home, and he was 
left with only a small force. Thus situated, he 
was stopping a week at Thomaston with 
his family, which consisted of a wife, a son. 
a daughter younger, and a Miss Fenno, 3 
friend of Mrs. Wadsworth. He was guarded 
by only six soldiers. General Campbell be- 
coming acquainted with his defenceless 
condition, despatched twenty-five men, 
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under Lieutenant Stockton, from the fort. 


at ’Biguyduce [pronounced ’Bageduce], 
now Castine, to make him a prisoner. 
They arrived about midnight, Feb. 28, 
near his house, which was four miles from 
their landing-place. Snow covered the 
ground and the weather was extremely 
cold. As they approached, the sentry 
hailed’, ‘* Who’s there ?’’ then entered the 
kitchen, which was used as a guard-room 
for the soldiers His retreat was followed 
by a volley, fired into that part of the 
house. Instantly others discharged their 
guns into the sleeping apartment of the 


general and his wife, and blew in a part of- 


the window; while others made their way 
to Miss Fenno’s room. Thus they took 
possession of the whole house, with the 
exception of the general’s room, which was 
strongly barred. A British officer, finding 
no one with Miss Fenno but Mrs. Wads- 
worth, who fled thither to dress, ordered 
the firing there to cease. The general, 
armed with a brace of pistols, a fusee and 
a blunderbuss, drove the assailants from the 
windows and the kitchen door. Twice he 
ineffectually snapped his blunderbuss_ to 
some in the front entry, who retreated. 
Again they tried the windows and were 
driven away. They renewed the attack 
throngh the entry, which he bravely re- 
sisted with his bavonet. But the appear- 
ance of his under linen betrayed him to the 
soldiers in the kitchen who instantly fired 
upon him—one of their bullets passing 
through his left arm. He then announced 
a surrender. They continued firing, when 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ My brave fellows, why do 
you fire after I have surrendered?” The 
enemy then rushed into the room, and 
one, who was wouuded, said with an oath, 
““You’ve taken my life and I’ll take yours; 
and aimed his gun at the general’s breast. 
An officer, seeing his intention, put it aside 
and saved his life. Quite a number were 
wounded, the dvors and windows in ruins, 
and one room on fire, the floors covered 
with blood, while on one of them lay, wel- 
tering, an old soldier, who begged that an 
end might be put to his misery. But the 
ladies and children were unhurt. 

Having secured him they were in haste 
to return to the fort. He was not allowed 
time to dress his wound at all, but was hur- 
Tied away toward the schooner as rapidly 
as possible—part of the time walking, part 
riding on horseback. On the passage he 


was somewhat abused and insulted, but 
afterward concessions were made. He was 
landed the next day. The next morning he 
was invited to breakfast with the officers, 
and General Campbell paid him a high com- 
pliment upun the defence he had made; yet 
thought he had exposed himself to a de- 
gree which could not be perfectly justified. 

‘‘From the manner of attack,’’ said 
Wadsworth, ‘‘I had no reason to suppose 
there was any design to take me alive, and 
I determined to sell my life as dearly as pos- 
sible.”’ Campbell acknowledged him cor- 
rect. 

Finding himself actually a prisoner,-Gen- 
eral Wadsworth desired an exchange, but 
he soon suspected that he was not to be ex- 
changed. He was favored, in about two 
months, with a visit from his wife and 
Miss Fenno, the latter of whom had the’ 
shrewdness to ascertain from an officer that 
the general would not be exchanged, and 
on their departure she said, ‘*‘ General 
Wadsworth, take care of yourself.”’? He 
understood the remark. In April Major 
Benjamin Burton was taken prisoner and 
confined with Wadsworth. They deter- 
mined to take care of themselves. At last 
they hit upon the following plan for escape. 
Their room was ceiled overhead with pine 
boards. They would cut off one of them 
and open an aperture large enough for a 
man to pass through; creep along over the 
officers’ room adjoining theirs to the entry, 
and lower themselves iuto it by means of a 
blanket. If discovered, they were to avoid 
detection by acting like officers intoxicated— 
objects with which the sentinels were fa- 
miliarized. 

They commenced upon the ceiling with a 
penknife, but soon found the strokes would 
betray them. They next procured from a 
barber a gimlet without exciting suspicion, 
making him a present of a dollar, not so 
much for the article as for his civilities. 
This they used diligently, filling every per- 
foration with paste made of bread fitted in 
the mouth. In three weeks the board was 
riddled with holes twice across, and the in- 
terstices cut, the piece being held in its 
place only at the corners. They prepared 
for their departure by laying aside for food 
their crusts and part of their meat, which 
they dried; and from their firewood they 
made large skewers with which to fasten 
the corners of their bed-blankets to the 
stakes in the top of the wall, and by these 
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means let themselves down into the ditch. 
A week passed without a favorable night. 
On the evening of June 18 there was a 
tempest and much lightning. About eleven 
o’clock the lightning ceased and the rain 
descended in torrents; the darkness was in- 
tense. The sentinel was looking at them 
through the glass door, when they retired 
to bed and extinguished their candle. But 
they soon arose, and in less than an hour 
the piece was removed and they were ready 
to leave. Wadsworth, on account of his 
wounded arm, could not get around with as 
much ease as Burton, and they became 
separated after the first passage and saw 
each other no more during the _ night. 
Wadsworth got safely from the building 
and proceeded to the north bastion, where 
he and Burton had agreed to cross the wall. 
He heard a voice from the opposite side of 
the fort exclaim, ‘‘ Relief — turn out!’’ He 
heard a scrambling at a short distance and 
knew that Burton must be there. He was 
approached by the relief guard, and made 
all haste to get across the parapet, upon 


the frasing, to avoid being stepped upon. 
Here he fastened the corner of his blanket 
to a stake with a skewer, and let himself 
down to the corner nearest the ground, and 
dropped without harm into the ditch. He 
was free. He hurried on, and at sunnse 
was seven or eight miles from the fort. 
The rain ceased and the weather became 
fair. He stopped and rested, and while so 
doing was overtaken by his fellow-prisoner. 
After wandering three days, they arrived 
at the habitations of settlers; and then pro- 
ceeded on horseback to Thomaston. After 
the war closed he settled at Falmouth, now 
Portland, and represented the district in 
Congress fourteen years in succession. He 
afterward removed to the town of Hiram, 


at which place he died in 1830. He hada’ 


family of several children. One sen fell 
under Decatur before Tripoli. A daughter 
married Hon. Stephen Longfellow of Port- 
Jand; and wherever the writings of one of 
America’s gifted poets are admired, there 
is the name of Wadsworth honored and re- 
vered. 
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VOICES 


OF THE SEA. 


BY GEO. W. BROWNE. 


PARKLING in beauty, O merry-toned sea, 
Light is the song you are singing to me; 

Laughing and playing in glee at my feet, 
Sweet is the tale you so often repeat. 
So is my song in glad chorus with thine, 
Knowing the pleasures and hopes that are mine; 
Sing in thy transport for many a day; 
Gladly [ll listen forever and aye. 


Cold and unfeeling, O merciless sea, 

Sad is the message you whisper to me; 

Bitter your tone, and so heartless your strain, 
I cannot list to your woeful refrain! 

Why do you mock me in time of distress, 
When in my joy you were realy to bless? 
Pity me, and in your mock’ry forbear, 

Ere I am driven to hopeless despair. 


Strange and capricious, melodious sea, 

Varied’s the language you speak unto me: 
Laugh, and you laugh as if pleasure were thine; 
Weep, and your sorrow commingles with mine. 
Thus it is ever with thee in thy way, 

Joying and weeping in rhythmical sway; 
Knowing our gladness and feeling our pain, 
Laughter is madness and tears are in vain. 


Manchester, N. H., 1885. 
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BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


ITTLE Jake filled the dinner-basket, 

that morning, when they were get- 

ting ready for school, going into the pantry 

and helping himself to just what he saw 

fit. He wouldn’t have been allowed to if 

they hadn’t been late for school and in a 
hurry. 

Thankful, who was almost twelve, usually 
attended to the basket, but her hair was in 
such a snarl that she couldn’t get it braided. 
They had been having the first snow-storm 
of the season, and Luke, the hired man, 
had harnessed old Jolly to the great sled to 
carry them to school, and Jolly was tossing 
his head and making all the bells jingle in 
his impatience, and Luke was thrashing his 
arms to keep warm, and whistling to them 
to coms. It was a pity to be late on this 
morning, for the roads were only partly 
broken out, and they couldn’t go very fast, 
ani besides, on the first sleigh-ride of the 
winter one wanted time to have some fun. 

And so when little Jake, who was ready, 
and looked all boots and muffler, with only 
the tip of his nose and two bright eyes 
sticking out—asked if he might get the din- 
ner-basket ready, Thankful said, ‘‘ Yes, yes. 
Only do hurry! ”’ 

Clemency, who came next to Thankful, 
and was ten and a-half, said: — 

‘*Q dear! I don’t suppose we shall have a 
thing but apple pie and cheese if he gets it.”’ 
“But she was tying little Peace’s apron 
strings, and couldn’t stop to get it. 

Little Jake didn’t think there was much 
that was gvod to eat but apple pie and 
cheese. If he had been left to himself he 
would have eaten scarcely anything else, 
an as it was he ate a great deal too much; 
but he certainly seemed to thrive upon it, 
for he was as plump and rosy as possible; 
indeed he was so very plump that his 
brother Tobias declared that he was ‘ crow- 
ing the wrong way,’’ and would soon be 
much broader than he was long. 

It was Monday morning, and everybody was 
busy. Nabby, the hired girl, was hanging out 
the clothes, so Jake was all alone in the pan- 
try, and he decided to take advantage of 
an opportunity that he might never have 
again and fill that basket just as he thought 
a dinner-basket should be filled. When he 


came out of the pantry with the basket 
there was not a morsel of anything in it 
but apple pie and cheese; he did go back, 
however, to get an uncommonly plump 
doughnut boy which Nabby had made for 
him, and which he put in his pocket. 

All his brothers and sisters, eight of them, 
and as merry a crowd as one could wish to 
see, were already on the big sled, and call- 
ing to him to hurry—just as if a fellow could 
hurry when he was very plump indeed, and 
his legs were very short, and he had a big 
dinner-basket. Jake was a little fellow, too; 
he had never been to school till this autumn. 

‘¢ Hurry! hurry! Jake,’ they all called, 
and Jake perched himself on the back of 
the sled with his legs dangling over, Luke 
chirrupped, and away went old Jolly. 

The drifts were deep, and Jack Frost 
nipped noses and: toes, but there had been 
a long, watm autumn, and they had fairly 
longed for winter. 

It was away up in northern Vermont 
that they lived, where winter seems to 
have been born and bred, and makes him- 
self thoroughly at home, and it was a long 
time ago, and there were not so many ways 
for getting the better of Jack Frost as there 
are now, but for all that winter brought such 
fun with him that he never came too soon 
or stayed too long for the children. The 
school-house was more than two miles 
away. Poor old Jolly snorted and puffed 
and once or twice came to a stand-still and 
looked round as if he wished to explain that 
he might have to give it up. 

‘‘ Well, I declare, if they haven’t cleared 
out the logging-road, already!’ exclaimed 
Luke, as they neared a turnin the road. I 
believe we’d better go down here, and turn 
off by Daddy Long-legs; we shall get to 
the school-house sooner, if it is a little 
farther, because the road is cleaned out. 
Jolly, delighted to find the logging-road free 
from the drifts that had caused him to 
flounder so, went like the wind. The road 
was very rough, and there were thank-you- 
ma’am3 that jolted the breath almos: out of 
their bodies, but they only laughed and 
shouted the more, and on went Jolly like 
the wind. They whisked round the turn 
by Daddy Long-legs—which was a tall, bare, 
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old pine tree, or rather two trees curiously 
twisted into one and looking like a giant 
with immensely long legs—plunged into an- 
other long road full of drifts, and finally 
drew up before the door of the little red 
school-house just as the clock was strik- 
ing nine. Off the sled they were all 
tumbling, when Thankful raised a sudden 
cry. ‘*‘ Where is little Jake?’ ‘‘ And the 
dinner-basket!°’ added Clemency. 

Where, indeed, were little Jake and the 
dinner-basket? ‘‘We all of us had our 
backs to him; he might have been shaken 
off at one of those thank-you-ma’ams!”’ said 
Luke. ‘Ill go round that way, and I guess 
I shall pick him up all right. But I won’t 
take the trouble to come way back here with 
him; the schoolin’ of such a little fellow 
don’t amount to much.”’ 

‘But the dinner-basket! We can’t go 
without our dinner! ”’ cried eight voices, in 
chorus. 

But Luke was already driving away, and 
the sleigh-bells jingled so that he could not 
hear them. Juke was in a great hurry, for 
he was very fond of little Jake, and did not 
like to think of him floundering in the snow- 
drifts dcep enough to swallew him up entire- 
ly, and chilled with the bitter cold. 

When the children had time to think more 
about it they felt anxious about Jake—he 
was such a little fellow— and thought very 
little about the dinner-basket. Little Jake 
was the baby, and had a very big corner of 
his own in every one of their hearts. But 
of course Luke would find him. By the time 
the first class in geography was called,and To- 
bias was made to stand in the floor for mak- 
ing faces at Nehemiah Simpkins they had 
almost forgotten about it. 

Little Jake had been jolted off at one of 
those thank-you-ma’ams as he sat uncon- 
eernedly hugging the dinner-basket, and 
whistling to keep his toes warm, And they 
were laughing and shouting so on the sled, 
and the snow made such a crunching, and 
the bells such a jingling that they could not 
hear him call. The sled whisked out of 
sight around Daddy Long-legs, and he was 
left all alone in the logging-road, with deep, 
dark evergreen woods on each side, and 
mountains of snow-drifts everywhere. Jake 
did not once think of being afraid, but he 
knew it would be impossible for him to get 
to school or to get home through the deep 
snow. 

‘¢ 1°d better go down to the logging-camp. 


It can’t be more than half a mile, and the 
road is broken out, and they’ll have a fire,” 
he said to himself. 

His hands and feet ached so with the cold 
that he could scarcely keep the tears out of 
his eyes, but he wasn’t going to cry, like a 
baby, for the cold,—not little Jake. 

He started bravely towards the camp, but 
suddenly he caught sight of a huge, dark, 
moving mass on the edge of the woods, a 
few paces ahead of him. A bear! Jake 
knew at once that it was, although he had 
never seen one before. Bears were not nu- 
merous in that region, but Jake had heard 
that one had been seen by some hunters, 
and all Squire Dayton’s sheep had_ been 
killed by one. 

Little Jake was paralyzed with fear for 
one moment; the next he ran; through the 
deep snow beside the road he plunged and 
struggled, and into the woods. He heard 
the snow crunching under the heavy feet of 
the monster behind him. A sudden thought 
struck him. 

‘¢ Perhaps the bear likes apple pie and 
cheese. He might stop for it on his way to 
eat me, and give me time to get away.” 

The dinner-basket still hung on his arm. 
and he opened it and threw out behind him 
some apple pie and cheese. The ground was 
comparatively free from snow in the woods, 
for the trees had sheltered it, but the growth 
was very thick and it was hard to make one’s 
way through. But Jake scrambled and 
pushed along courageously. He dared not 
look behind him, but at every few paces he 
threw back some pie and cheese to tempt 
the bear’s appetite and delay him. If Tobi- 
as had only been there he would have known 
what bears like to eat, for he was always 
reading books on natural history. Jake 
knew they liked small bovs to eat; he could 
only hope that this bear might have an ap- 
petite for pastry. 

He stopped at last, because he was ex- 
hausted. He was in the very heart of the 
woods. The basket was empty. He ven- 
tured to look back. There was nothing to 
be seen of the monster he feared; there was 
no sound except the wind in the trees. 

Before him was an opening between two 
great rocks that seemed to lead straight into 
the side of a hill. Jake peeped in. It 
seemed warm and cozy in there, and it was 
a good hiding-place from the bear, and he 
crawled in. His fatigue and the warmth of 
the place caused drowsiness. He did not 
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see the glittering eyes in a distant corner, 
and if he heard a low growling he thought it 
was the wind. And so, in the bear’s cave, 
in the heart of the woods, miles from his 
home, little Jake fell asleep. 

When Luke reached the logging-road and 
saw no little Jake he immediately concluded 
that he had gone to the logging-camp, and 
went there as fast as Jolly would carry him. 
The men there had seen nothing of him,and 
then Luke thought he must have tried to get 
home. Back he went, and looking carefully 
along the road he saw a sight that made his 
heart stand still. Luke was a hunter, and 
he knew a bear’s tracks when he saw them. 
It was strange that a bear should be about 
for they usually went into their dens for the 
winter at the first sign of snow. After all 
little Jake might be safe at home; the bear, 
if he had seen him would not be very likely 
to attack him on a traveled road like that, 
he thought, and then there would have been 
some signs if anything like that had hap- 
pened. Homeward he drove, stopping at 
the few scattered houses along the way to 
ask if little Jake had been seen, all in vain. 
He looked in vain, too, for small footprints 
in the snow; but somebody with a team 
might have picked the little fellow up, and 
carried him home. That was Luke’s hope 
until he reached home. When he heard 
that he had not been seen or heard from 
there Luke's face grew very white. 

Little Jake’s father and several of the 
neighbors set out with Luke to seck for the 
lost bov, and Luke carried his gun. The 
others were surprised at that: the worst fear 
they had was that little Jake had lain down 
exhausted, in the snow, and was freezing to 
death. Luke kept his own counsel. He 
thought it was better not to say anything to 
Jake’s father about those bear tracks. 

But when the party reached the logging- 
road little Jake’s father saw something that 
Luke had overlooked—small tracks in the 
snow leading into the woods. They all hur- 
niedly followed them, but once inside the 
wood the ground was so bare of snow that 
they could not be seen. But Luke, who 
was ahead, suddenly raised a shout. 

‘* Apple pie and cheese! Little Jake has 
been here! ”’ 

‘‘ Some of the wood-cutters may have left 
it here,’’ said one of the party. 

But Luke and little Jake's father knew 
well enough that it had come out of the din- 
ner-basket. 


‘¢ Here is more—and here! ** cried Luke. 
‘¢ He has made a trail of it.” 

And they followed the trail with difficulty, 
going out of the way often, but before noon 
they had reached the opening in the hillside 
which little Jake had thought warm and 
cozy. There on the ground in front of the 
cave lay the empty basket, and a little red 
mitten. Luke was hurrying into the cave 
when a rushing, crashing noise among the 
trees made him turn, nonetoosoon. A huge 
bear was rushing furiously upon them. 

Luke leveled his gun and fired. The ball 
struck just between her eyes, and she rolled 
over at his feet dead. 

‘*Tt is a she-bear, and she has cubs in 
there. That's why she was so fierce,’’ said 
one of the party. 

Luke said nothing. He and little Jake’s 
father looked at each other, and then at the 
empty basket and little red mitten. They 
uttered not a word ‘of what was in their 
minds, but Jake’s father groaned, and cov- 
ered his eves with his hand as if to shut out 
a dreadful vision. 

Luke went into the cave, and Jake's fath- 
er followed, trembling in every limb. 

A shout of joy from Luke made the woods 
ring. There, in the bear’s den, all safe and 
rosy and warm, just awakened from sleep, 
was little Jake, anda bear’s cub sat at his 
head and another had its paw upon his breast. 
In Jake’s hand was the doughnut boy that 
Nabby had made him, with its head bitten 
off. 

‘“T don't see how you found me so soon, 
Luke,” said little Jake. ‘* IT saw a_ bear, 
just as true as you live, Luke, a big one! 
And if I hadn’t found this nice hole to ¢rawl 
into he might have got me! And those fun- 
ny dozs came—are they dogs, Luke, or what 
are they ?—anv way they’re awful nice and 
playful. One bit off the head of my dough- 
nut boy, and growled because I wouldn’t let 
him have the rest.”* 

They carried one of the funny dozs home, 
and little Jake had it fora playfellow, and 
Grandma made little Jake a coat out of the 
big bear’s skin. 

But though it all turned out so well, for a 
long time after little Jake’s eight brothers 
and sisters all tried to keep hold of him 
when they went over a thank-you-ma’am. 

And how many times to you suppose they 
said :— 

‘Tf little Jake hadn’t thrown out that ap- 
ple pie and cheese’’! 
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CLUB 


REPORTED RY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 


T was a beautiful winter’s evening at 
Mount Rural, the name which Mr. 
Johnson had given to the gentle elevation 
on which was situated his cozy and comfor- 
table house. The evening meal was finished, 
and the centre table was surrounded by the 
young folks who were anxious to see what 
their father had brought home in the way of 
books and papers, for Mr. Johnson knew 
well enough how to make his home a happy 
one, and it was very seldom that his children 
even expressed a desire to spend an evening 
abroad; to this end he made a practice of 
bringing home one or two daily papers be- 
sides some good weekly and monthly period- 
icals. He felt that money expended in this 
manner was well invested, and indeed he 
knew it when he heard his children praised 
for being the best informed in the town. 

Mr. Johnson’s family consisted of himself 
and wife and five children, William, Leon- 
ard, Robert. Mary and Helen. William the 
eldest was fifteen, and Helen the youngest 
seven years old. A happier family could no- 
where be found; there were no envyings, no 
attempts to shirk, no unkind words, but 
each member of the family so harmonized 
with the others that peace and good will 
found a permanent abode there. 

On this evening Mr. Johnson exchanged 
his heavy boots for warm slippers, the hand- 
iwork of Mary, and hanging up his business 
coat he wrapped himself in a comfortable 
dressing gown, a present from his wife on 
Christmas day, and seated himself in a chair 
to enjoy the society of his family. Some- 
what to his surprise, William, instead of set- 
tling down to a book or paper, as was his 
custom, said:— 

‘* Father, may Leonard and I go out this 
evening ?”’ 

‘*Go out, my son?’’ repeated Mr. John- 
son. ‘* Where do you wish to go?”’ 

‘* Down in Market Street, sir; the boys 
have got aclub down there,’’ repeated Wil- 
ham. 

‘“‘It is something new then, is it not? I 
never heard of it before. What boys belong 
to it?’ asked Mr. Johnson. 

“Oh, there are lots belong to it; Fred 
Urdway got it up; his father owns the build- 


ing and lets. them have a room in it for 
nothing. They have got a carpet and a 
table, and each member is to lend a chair. 
Almost all the boys have joined, and they 
asked us if we would,’’ replied William. 

‘And what did you tell them?’ asked 
his father. 

‘““T told them we would ask you first,” 
said William. 

‘That was a good reply. I wish that 
every bov would be so wise as to consult his 
parents first. But let me ask some more in 
relation to this club. What is its name and 
its object ?” 

‘‘They are going to call it the Tuesday 
evening club, and the object is to have some 
place where they can meet and have a good 
time. They’ve got a backgammon board 
and a pack of cards and a set of dominoes, 
so those that choose can play games,”’’ re- 
plied William. 

‘¢ Do any of them smoke?” inquired Mr. 
Johnson. 

‘¢ Yes, some of the older ones do. Ralph 
Duncan does, for one,’’ said Leonard, who 
had been listening with interest to his papa’s 
questions. 

‘¢ Well, boys, what do you think you would 
gain if you should go down there tonight ?” 

‘¢Qh, we should see all our friends and 
have a good time,’’ answered the boys. 

‘‘Now, I'll tell you what I’ll do,” said 
Mr. Johnson. ‘‘I want my boys to have a 
good time, and am very sorry when obliged 
to refuse them anything, but as I under- 
stand it, there is no grown person there to see 
that good order is kept, and I hardly think 
it respectable for boys to pass their evenings 
in a club-room where there’s smoking and 
card-plaving. I know you feel disappointed, 
for boys always like the idea of clubs and 
societies, but why look so grave, William ? 
What is to prevent our having a club here at 
home? There are seven of us, which is cer- 
tainly enough to begin on.” 

‘+A club here at home? Oh, that would 
be splendid! And can we girls belong to 
it?’ exclaimed Helen joyfully. 

‘‘Wee girls? Yes, and great girls too,” 
said Mr. Johnson. ‘‘ How do you like the 
plan, William ?”? 
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‘“Oh, very much, father; but what shall 
we do? ”’ . 

“We will form a club and have meetings 
once a week, Tuesday evenings if you like, 
so as to be as much like the other as we can; 
but there is no use in undertaking anything 
of this kind unless we can learn something 
by it, so we will make it a literary club, and 
our object shall be to improve ourselves in 
the various branches of knowledge,’’ said 
Mr. Johnson. 

“O Will, that will be much better than 
going down to Market Street, won't it?” 
said Leonard. 

“Tt takes father to think of things,’’ said 
Robert. 

“T think it a grand idea,’ said William; 
“* but tell us how we are to conduct it, pa- 
pa.” 

‘We will choose a president and secreta- 
ry. The president will preside over the 
meetings and keep order, and select the sub- 
jects for study. The secretary will write 
down the doings of the club, and read at 
every meeting what was done at the previ- 
ous one.”’ 

‘* You be the president, papa,’’ said all. 

‘¢ Very well, I will-be president; and now 
let us choose a secretary. I will nominate 
William. All that are in favor of him for 
secretary will please say aye.”’ 

‘¢ Aye!’ responded every voice but Wil- 
liam’s, and he, according to custom, did not 
vote at all. 

‘ That’s good,’’ said the president. ‘ Wil- 
liam, you are elected unanimously.”’ 

‘< What does that mean?’’ asked Helen. 

‘‘ It means that the voters were all of one 
mind; it is a word derived from the Latin, 
unus, one, animus, mind,’’ replied Mr. John- 
son. 

‘¢ What shall we call our club, father? ”’ 
asked William. 

‘* Sure enough, it must have a name,’’ re- 
plied Mr. Johnson. ‘‘ What would you call 
it, Mary? I believe you found a name for 
Robbie’s sled the other day, so we will give 
you another opportunity to show your skill 
in that line.”’ 

‘* Suppose we call it the Blue Stocking 
Club. I was reading of one of that name 
which existed in London about the year 1780. 
The members comprised both ladies and 

gentlemen. One of the ladies, named Still- 
ingfleet, wore blue stockings, and so the club 
was called Blue Stocking.” 

‘Very good, Mary, but I think a more 
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original name would be better,’’ said Mr. 
Johnson. 

‘¢ And besides, we don’t wear blue stock- 
ings,’’ remarked Helen. 

Many names were suggested but none 
seemed to be just the thing, and finally ma- 
ma was appealed to. 

‘¢ Why not call it Our Young Folks’ Club?” 
said Mrs. Johnson. 

‘‘ Just the very thing!’’ exclaimed Wil- 
liam; ‘‘ how queer that we didn’t think of it 
before.” 

** Now, children,’’ said Mr. Johnson, ‘‘ as 
our club is organized and named, there re- 
mains nothing more to do but to exert our- 
selves in gaining and imparting to each other 
all the information on different subjects that 
we can collect, such as history, botany, trav- 
els, philosophy, natural history, works of 
art, queer customs, and anything that will 
amuse and instruct us. Before we adjourn 
this evening I will give you some subject for 
study and research, and when our next 
meeting comes round each one can report 
what he or she has gathered in relation to it. 
As this is only a preliminary meeting, I will 
pass the time till nine o’clock in answering 
each of you one question upon some topic 
which you are desirous of knowing about. 
As William is the eldest, he may ask the 
first question, then Leonard, and so on down 
to Helen; but remember, at nine o’clock we 
must break up our meeting, whether the 
questions are all asked or not.” 

‘‘Are you all ready for my question, 
papa?” asked William. 

‘¢ Yes, my son, go on.”’ 

‘¢ ‘When you spoke of card-playing at the 
club-room in Market Street, I thought I 
would like to know the origin of cards; can 
youtellme?” | 

‘* The origin of playing cards is of so an- 
cient a date that no one has been able to 
discover exactly how long it is; we know 
that they have been found in nearly every 
country, differing from each other in the 
figures, and number in the pack, but all 
bearing a general relation to each other. 
In Hindostan, cards have been used for 
hundreds of years, and there is a pack of 
cards in an English museum given by a 
Brahmin in 1815 to a sea-captain, and said 
to be one thousand years old. In China, 
cards were used as long ago as 1120 A. D. 
Chinese cards are oblong, whereas in Hin- 
dostan they are round. Some historians say 
that cards were invented in France, in the 
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time of King Charles VI., in order to turn 
his mind from the melancholy mood in 
which it had fallen; but others say that 
cards were known in France long before. 
About the same time, the French clergy 
took such a fancy to card-playing, that at 
the synod of Langres in 1404, an order was 
passed forbidding them to play cards.”’ 

‘What is a synod, father? *’ asked Leon- 
ard 

‘¢ A synod was a sort of religious legisla- 
ture where laws were made to regulate the 
affairs of the church and the conduct of the 
clergy. Soon after this, card-making be- 
came quite a business in Germany; the 
suits then were hearts, bells, acorns and 
leaves; there was no queen, a knight fill- 
ing her place. In the vear 1420, gambling 
by cards was so extensive that St. Ber- 
nardin preached a sermon against it, and 
so eloquent was he that all who heard him 
brought their cards and burned them in a 
public square. 

‘King Henry VII. of England was a 
great card-player, and his daughter Mar- 
garet inherited the penchant, for when 
James IV. of Scotland first saw her she 
was playing at cards. He afterwards mar- 
ried her. King James I., it is said, was 
fond of card-playing, but he was so stupid 
and lazy that some one had to hold the cards 
for him. The four suits that we are most 
familiar with, diamonds, hearts, spades and 
clubs, were derived from the French. Many 
years ago the French named the four kings, 
David, Alexander, Cesar and Charlemagne. 
At the time of the French Revolution the 
kings were left off and Moilierc, La Fon- 
taine, Voltaire and Rousseau filled their 
places; and the four queens were ex- 
changed for figures of Prudence, Temper- 
ance, Fortitude and Justice. In_ this 
country about thirty-seven years ago a pack 
of cards were issued in New York without 
kings and queens. Washington was the 
President of Hearts, John Adams of Dia- 
monds, Franklin of Clubs, and LaFayette 
of Spades. For queens they had Venus, 
Fortune, Ceres and Minerva; the knaves 
were represented by Indian chiefs; and 
probably you have all seen the Union cards, 
on which Liberty takes the place of queen, 
a colonel for the king, a major for the knave, 
and the four suits are flags, shields, eagles 
and stars. 

‘¢ Perhaps you have noticed that in a pack 
of cards the ace of spades is different from 


all the other cards by being elaborately got- 
ten up. This is because in England every 
card manufacturer is obliged to pay a tax of 
a shilling on every pack. This tax is levied 
particularly on the ace of spades, and these 
aces are printed by the English government 
in sheets of twenty, for which the manv- 
facturers pay one pound each. Messrs. De 
la Rue & Co. are probably the largest manu- 
facturers of playing cards—and they have 


succeeded in producing some beautiful de- 


signs and finishings. Thus you have a con- 
densed history of cards and their origiu.”’ 

‘hank you, dear father, said William, 
‘‘and now let me ask you one more question 
about them. Is it wrong to play cards?” 

‘* Playing cards for money, or in other 
words, gambling, is very wrong indeed, and 
it is because gamblers generally prefer cards 
to play with, that their use is discounte- 
hanced, For simple home amusement I 
see no more harm in them than in the 
Dr. Busby cards, or any similar game. My 
chief objection to all such pastime is that 
the time so occupied can be far better spent 
in dving something useful either to our- 
selves or others. Suppose, for instance, we 
had played cards for the last half hour, in- 
stead of conversing, you would have been 
no wiser and not half so happy.’’ 

‘“‘T guess you are right, father,”’ said 
Mary. ‘‘I am sure it has been a pleasant 
evening to me, and I anticipate a great deal 
of enjoyment from our meetings.”’ 

‘So do I,” said Leonard; ‘and now, can 
I ask my question, papa?” 

‘‘'You may, my son,” answered Mr. John- 
son. 

‘‘T thought I would ask you the origin of 
the names of the days of the week and the 
months of the year.”’ 

“YT will tell you. They were named 
mostly in honor of heathen gods or ob- 
jects of worship. Sunday from the Sun, 
Monday from the Moon, Tuesday is named 
from the Saxon god Tuisco, and Wednesday 
from Woden, the god of battle; Thursday 
from Thor, the god of winds; Friday from 
Friga, another name for Venus; Saturday 
from the planet Saturn. These are the 
names of the days of the week. I will now 
tell you about the names of the days of the 
months. January was called in honor of 
the god Janus, who was represented as 
having two faces, one before and one be- 
hind, thus looking back at the old year and 
forward to the new. The people or. ‘*:> 
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firs. day of January crowned the image of 
Janus with a wreath, and presented him an 
offering of fruit and wine. Friends also 
made each other presents, and from tbis 
custom we may have derived our fashion 
of making New Year’s presents. 

‘‘ February is named from a feast which 
was held for twelve days at Rome, called 
Februlia, meaning purification, the people 
being then purified from the sins of the 
whole year. The Romans first gave twenty- 
nine days to February, but when it was 
afterwards decreed by the senate that the 
eighth month should be called in honor of 
Augustus, a day was taken from February. 

‘‘ April is from the “atin word Aperio, 
to open, signifying the opening of the 
buds and blossoms. May is from Maia the 
mother of Mercury; June so called in honor 
of Juno the wife of Jupiter; July was named 
by Mark Antony in honor of Julius Cesar, 
the celebrated Roman emperor; August in 
honor of Augustus Cesar, another famous 
Roman; September was thus named from 
Septem, seven, it being the seventh month 
of the year, beginning with March which 
was then called the first month; October 
from Octo, the eighth month; November 
from Novem, the ninth; December from 
Decem, the tenth month. 

‘* Now, Robert, it is your turn to ask me 
a question. I am afraid there will not be 
time to answer all of you tonight, but at 
our next meeting we can hear them,”’ said 
Mr. Johnson, looking at his watch. 

‘““T thought, father, while you were tell- 
ing Leonard about the origin of the names 
of the months, that I should like to know 
if the ancients reckoned time the same as 
we do.”” 

‘* Not exactly, Robert; in the time of our 


Saviour the day commenced at six in the 
morning, so that the third hour would be 
nine o’clock. In Italy the day begins at 
sunset, and the clocks there strike twenty- 
four hours, that is, an hour past twelve 
they strike thirteen instead of one, and so 
on up to twenty-four o’clock, and then begin 
at one again. The Turks begiu their day 
at a quarter of an hour after sunset. Be- 
fore clocks were invented the Romans had 
queer ways of measuring time. They used 
to fill a tall glass vessel with water and let 
a cork float upon the top, the water then ran 
out through a small hole in the bottom, very 
slowly, the cork gradually descended, and by 
marks on the outside of the glass showed 
the flight of time. Some persons used to 
burn candles and mark the passing time by 
their decrease. Then sun-dials were in- 
vented, and afterwards clocks. But I have 
not time to relate the history of those now; 
at a future meeting I will describe them 
more fully. It is nearly nine, and we have 
seen how rapidly the time passes while en- 
gaged in instructive conversation. We will 
now dissolve the meeting, and meanwhile 
I want each of you to be prepared to tell 
me all you can learn : bout trees, wonderful 
trees, historical trees, and any kind of trees 
you can find out. You will find it very in- 
teresting employment, and I look forward 
to a pleasant evening.”’ 

“*T thank you very much, father, for form- 
ing this club for our amusement. I know I 
shall like it far better than the boys’ club 
in Market Street,”’ said William. 

‘¢ And so shall I,’’ added Leonard. 

Mary and I can ask our questions, can’t 
we?’ said Helen. 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Johnson. 
now good-night.’’ 


‘And 
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OUTH is the spring-time of our life, 
When all looks bright and fair; 
When balmy zephyrs cool the brow, 
And fragrance fills the air. 


Alleghany City, Penn., 1885. 


Youth is the seed-time of our life, 
And as we sow we reap; 5 
Then heed in time, lest ye have cause 
In harvest-time to weep. 
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Eggs should 
always be 
broken one 
at atimeina 
cup before 
they are put 
together. 
This is for 
fear any of 
them should 
bebad. The 
specks also 
should be re- 
moved. In 
making su- 
perior cakes 
the whites 
and yolks 
are beaten 
separately—the yolks are stirred in briskly, and 
the whites are simply dashed into the mixture at 
the last moment. In plain cakes, however, the 
eggs may be beaten together, and mixed with 
the milk. 
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JELLY CAKE.—Three eggs, one cup of sugar, 
Butter the size of an egg, one cup of flour, 
one teaspoonful of cream tartar sifted in the 
flour, one-half teaspoonful of milk. Bake in 
jelly-cake tins and spread when cold with fruit 


jelly. 





BAKED CusTARDS.—One quart of milk, four 
eggs, five tablespoonfuls of sugar beaten with the 
eggs, nutmeg and two tablespoonfuls of flavoring 
extract. Scald the milk, pour upon the other 
ingredients, stir together well, flavor, and pour 
into stone-china cups. Set these in a pan of hot 
water, grate nutmeg upon each and bake until 
firm. Eat cold from the cups. 





Eae@s A LA TRIPE.—Hard-boil a dozen eggs 
and cut them in slices; peal some small pickling 
onions and fry them gently in butter over a slow 
fire; dust them with flour, moisten them with 
equal quantities of stock and cream, add a little 
salt and pepper and stew them till quite tender; 
then add the eggs and give them a warm-up; 
serve as hot as possible. 

® 


FRICASS8SEE OF EGGs.—Take some hard-boiled 
eggs, cut them into quarters, yolks and whites. 
Heat some gravy seasoned with shred lemon- 
peel, parsley, thyme and grated nutmeg. Put in 
the eggs, together with a piece of butter rolled in 
flour; shake it gently over the fire until properly 





thickened; garnish with yolks of hard-boiled eggs 
chopped small. 





WHEAT MUFFINS.—For a dozen muffins there 
will be required a cupful and a half of entire 
wheat flour, a cupful of milk, one-third of a cup- 
ful of cream, one-third of a cupful of water, an 
egg, a teaspoonful of cream tartar, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt and two tablespoonfuls of sugar. 
Mix the dry ingredients and sift them into a 
bowl. Beat the egg until it is light and add the 
milk and water to if. Pour this mixture upon 
the dry ingredients and beat them quickly and 
vigorously. Pour the batter into buttered muf- 
fin pans and bake for twenty-five minutes ina 
rather quick oven. The batter will be thin and 
will give a moist muffin, but that is as it should 
be. 





CoRN BREAD.—Put two tablespoonfuls of 
wheat flour into a quart measure and then fill 
it with Indian meal. Turn this into a sieve, 
adding two teaspoonfuls of sugar, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, two teaspoonfuls of cream tar- 
tar, one teaspoonful of soda. In place of the 
cream tartar and soda two heaping teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder may be used. Sift all into a 
bow] and mix with one quart of milk, one egg 
and two teaspoonfuls of melted butter; beat 
thoroughly and pour into a medium-sized drip 
ping pan well greased; bake in a good oven. 
When done, cut in squares and serve hot for 
breakfast. 





MOULDED GRAHAM.—Make mush by stirring 
graham flour slowly into boiling water; it must 
not be too thick; cook ten minutes, using the 
mush stick as little as possible. Then stir ni 
a few spoonfuls of milk or cream and also 4 
cup of fresh dates; cook two minutes longer, 
taking care not to scorch to the bottom. Pour 
into a mould or cups wet with cold water and 
set it away to cool. 





To Roast A GoosE.—Goose in itself is of a 
strong, rich flavor, and requires both nicety in 
the cooking as well as in the stuffing to obviate 
that strength of flavor. There are many modes 
of stuffing: for one mode, take two moderate 
sized onions and boil them rapidly for ten min- 
utes, then chop them finely, mince sage to the 
quantity of half the onion, add of powdered 
bread twice as much as of onion; pepper and 
salt it, introducing a little cayenne, and ther 
bind it with the beaten yolk of an egg. Po 
tatoes mashed are sometimes introduced, but 
not frequently into the body; they should be 
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mashed with floury potatoes mixed with cream 
and a little fresh butter rather highly seasoned 
with cayenne and salt. Both ends of the goose 
should be secured when trussed, that the season- 
ing may not escape. It should be roasted before 
& quick fire and kept constantly basted. 





YELLOW CHICKEN.—Cut up a young, tender 
chicken and carefully wash it. Put into a sauce- 
pan a gill of water, a slice of lean bacon, pep- 
per, a little nutmeg, one onion, three cloves and 
a large spoonful of butter; let it cook one and 
a half or two hours, and slowly, so as to make 
gravy. When done, take out the meat and keep 
it hot on a dish. Beat well the yolks of three 
eggs, add a gill of cream, and stir into the 
liquor from the chicken; when rich and thick, 
remove; add salt and pepper to suit, and & tea- 
spoonful each of vinegar and lemon juice; pour 
hot over the chicken. If carefully prepared it 
is rich and toothsome. An excellent stuffing for 
either turkey or chicken is made from crumbs 
of bread, butter, finely-chopped parsley, celery 
tops, salt, pepper, thyme, marjoram, beef chop- 
ped fine, and the yolk of one egg. If desired 
still richer, add ten oysters and a small handful 
of boiled chestnuts—French are the best. If 
the weather is cold, or the fowls can be kept 
cold, they should be stuffed a week or ten days 
before cooking. The meat absorbs the season- 
ing and becomes more thoroughly a part of the 
fowl. 





OysTER Soup.—Strain the liquor from two 
quarts of oysters, add to it a teacupful of 
Water, and set it to heat slowly in a covered 
Vessel, When it is near boiling, season with 
pepper and salt, stir in a quart of milk; either 
stir constantly or set the vessel containing the 
liquor in a pot of boiling water. When the 
soup is again near boiling add the two quarts 
of oysters, and two tablespoonfuls of butter 
rolled in one of flour, stir till it boils, then let 
the whole simmer five minutes, when it is ready 
tu serve. 





FrRikp PotTators. — Peel them and_ boil in 
salted water; do not let them boil until they 
are soft. Beat one egg and have ready some 
fine cracker crumbs; roll the potato in the egg 
and then in the cracker and fry in butter until a 
light brown, turning frequently that the color 
may be uniform; or the potatoes may be dropped 
into hot lard. In this case a cloth should be 
laid over a plate and the potatoes should be 
drained for a moment in this before sending 
them to the table. 


PUMPKIN PRESERVES.—Take a good, sound, 
ripe pumpkin, peel and cut in inch squares. 
Let stand over night in a weak solution of 
alum water, and in the morning spread on plat- 
ters set in the sun for two hours, or in a warm 
oven. Then take three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar to a pound of pumpkin, some raisins, 
and a lemon or two. Cook till pumpkin 
can easily be pierced with a straw, then skim 
out and cook juice till thick enough to keep, 
as other preserves. If properly made, it can’t 
be told from citron. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE.—Pick over and wash the 
cranberries, and put into the preserving kettle, 
with half a pint of water to one quart of ber- 
ries; now put the sugar—granulated is the best 
—on the top of the berries; set on the fire and 
stir about half an hour; stir often to prevent 
burning; they will not need straining, and will 
preserve their rich color cooked in this way. 
Never cook cranberries before putting in the 
sugar. Less sugar may be used if you do not 
wish them very rich. 





APPLE MERINGUE.—Prepare six large, tart 
apples for sauce. While hot put in a piece of 
butter the size of an egg. When cold, add a 
cup of fine cracker cruinbs, the yolks of three 
eggs well beaten, a cup of sweet milk or cream, 
a little salt, nutmeg and sugar to taste. Bake 
in a large plate with an under-crust of rich paste 
and a rim of puff-paste. When done, take the 
whites of the eggs, half a teacup of white sugar 
and a few drops of essence of lemon; beat toa 
stiff froth, pour over and put back into the oven 
to brown lightly. 





EGLANTINE PuppiIng.—Cut thin slices of 
light white bread and line a = pudding-shape 
With them, putting in alternate layers of the 
bread and orange marmalade or any other pre- 
serve till the mould is nearly full. Pour over 
all a pint of warm milk in which four well- 
beaten eggs have been mixed. Cover the mould 
with a cloth and boil for an hour and a half. 





CocoANuT Drops.—One grated cocoanut, one 
cup of powdered sugar, the whites of three eggs 
beaten stiff, one tablespoonful of cornstarch” 
wet up with the milk of the cocoanut; whip 
the sugar into the stiffened whites, then the 
cornstarch, cocoanut and a few drops of extract 
of rose; beat up well; drop by the spoonful on 
buttered paper; bake half an hour. 


CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Humorous ELEPHANTs.— A young friend 
asked me once to show him some elephants in 
undress, and J took him along with me, having 
first borrowed an apron and filled it with 
oranges. This he was to carry while accom- 
panying me in the stable. but the moment we 
reached the door the herd set up such a trumpet- 
ing—they had scented the fruit—that he dropped 
the apron and its contents and scuttled off like 
a scared rabbit. There were eight elephants, 
and when I picked up the oranges [ found T had 
twenty-five. 

I walked deliberately along the line, giving one 
to each; when I got to the extremity of the nar- 
row stable I turned and was about to begin the 
distribution again, when I suddenly reflected 
that if elephant No. 7 in the row saw me give 
two oranges in succession to No. 8, he might 
imagine he was being cheated, and give me a 
smack with his proboscis—that is where the ele- 
phant falls short of the human being—so I went 
to the door and began de novo as before. 

Thrice I went along the line, and then I was 
in a fix. I had one orange left, and I had to get 
back to the door. Every elephant in the herd 
had his greedy gaze focussed on that orange. It 
was as much as my life was worth to give it up 
to any of them. What was I todo? I held it 
up conspicuously, coolly peeled it, and sucked it 
myself. It was most amusing to notice the way 
those elephants nudged each other and shook 
their ponderous sides. They thoroughly en- 
tered into the humor of the thing. 





FULL BREATHING.—We have always main- 
tained that the most important agent for the 
preservation of health and the cure of disease 
is a full and constant supply of pure air for the 
lungs. <All the plans for systematizing exercise 
by combining it wish proper pleasures should 
be encouraged.  Horseback-riding walking. bi- 
cycling, foot-racing and athletic sports are 
hardly less valuable for the increased quantity of 
air that they compel us to consume than from 
the exhilarating and healthful effects produced 
in our minds, 

In order to be of real value, exercise should 
be regular, and, if possible. in the open air. and 
sufficient cach day for the wants of the system. 
but never excessive. Extremes are always dan- 
gerous. Gymnasiums have caused the breaking 
down of hundreds of young men. Fearing to 
go out in inclement weather is a vain fear. 
There may be a few days during the winter 
when it might be prudent to remain indoors. but 
with proper attention immediately afterwards, 
no well person while exercising, is likely to be 


Te 


the worse fur a thorough drenching or wet feet. 
Air is the best of all blood purifiers, and the 
more thoroughly the lungs do their work the 
purer the blood, and the less liability will there 
be to disease. The chief cause of pneumonias 
is breathing impure air, and next to this over- 
eating. Both tend to befoul the blood. The 
victims of this disease are principally ‘‘ good 
livers,” who do not take sufficient exercise in 
the open air. The disease seldom attacks those 
whose occupations require them to spend much 
of their time out of doors. The main object of 
exercise, then, is to compel the breathing of as 
inuch air as is required for the elimination of 
effete matters from the blood. and the reward is 
an almost certain immunity from all forms of 
disease. 





To REMOVE Scaks.—According to a recent 
medical authority, many scars supposed to be 
permanent, may be removed by the following 
manipulation: Place the ends of two or three 
fingers on a scar if it be a small one, and on the 
margin if it be large, and vibrate the surface on 
the tissues beneath. The surface itself is not to 
be subjected to any friction; all the motion 
must be between the integument and the deeper 
parts. The location of the vibratile motion 
should be changed every ten or fifteen seconds 
until the whole scar has been treated. if it be of 
moderate size. If the scar be the result of a 
large scald or burn, the margins only should be 
treated at first; the advances toward the centre 
should be deferred until the nutrition of the mar- 
gins has been decidedly improved. Only a little 
treatment should be applied to any one spot at 
the same time; but the vibrations should be re 
peated as many as twenty times a day, but never 
with sufficient frequency or severity to cause 
pain. If the scar becomes irritable, suspend 
treatment until it subsides. In the course of 
two or three weeks of faithful treatment, the 
surfaces of the scars of moderate size become 
more movable. and will begin to form wrinkles, | 
like true skin when pressed from side to side. | 
All these changes are due to improved nutni- 
tion, consequent on better blood-cireulation—the 
development of entirely new sets of blood-ves- 
sels in the cicatricial tissue. 








OUR OFFER.—We call attention to our pres- 
ent offer of a steel plate engraving of America’s 
great poet, ‘‘Henry W. Longfellow in his Li- 
brary."” Any one receiving this picture upom 
the liberal terms we name in another column, 
will feel satisfied the engraving is a]] as repre— 
sented to be, and they have fora mere nominal 
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price secured a valuable historic work of art, 
lastingly to appropriately ornament their library, 
parlor, sitting-room or office. 





A Vision EXPLAINED.—A young man one 
night retired to bed without blowing out the 
lamp. when his eye caught sight of a man’s 
profile on the wall, hideous and menacing. 
Greatly alarmed, he at once sprang from the 
bel and rushed into the sitting-room, telling the 
family that a man was concealed in his room. 
The family armed with clubs, proceeded to the 
room. The image was still there. A careful 
search under the bed and throughout the house, 
however, availed nothing. The mystery was un- 
solved, though it was noticed the terrible appa- 
rition was seen only when the lamp was on the 
table. No one in the house slept much that 
night. At intervals for months the face would 
appear on the wall; nobody would occupy the 
room, and it was given up as haunted. <A while 
ago a lady expressed a desire to sleep in the room 
and unravel the mystery if she could. She re- 
tired to bed, leaving the light ablaze and the hu- 
man head clearly defined upon the wall. She de- 
cided that the reflection was cast by some object 
in the room, and scrutinized every object that 
came to view. She was about giving up in de- 
spair, when her vision rested on the fireplace, 
where a cheerful wood fire was burning. The 
fae] was upheld by a pair of old-fashioned andir- 
ons, their tops ornamented with the figure of a 
man’s head, the exact counterpart of the shad- 
ow on the wall. The mystery was solved. 





PARENTs’ NameEs.—One of our exchanges 
cries out against the fashion of calling the old 
folks ‘‘ papa’’ and ‘‘mamma,”’ instead of ‘‘ fath- 
er’? and ‘“‘mother.”’ This would seem to be 
merely a matter of taste. In New England chil- 
dren are taught to say father and mother, but in 
the West and South, papa and mamma. It is 
somewhat remarkable that in the Greek, Latin, 
German, Danish, Dutch, Spanish, Italian. Swed- 
ish and French, the word ‘‘ papa”’ is used to sig- 
nify what it does in English; and we find the 
word ‘‘mamma,’” ‘‘mamam" or ‘‘imama”’ in 
the Latin, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, French, 
German. Welsh and <Armorican — signifying 
“mother.” We are not sure that we do not 
rather fancy these worils *‘ papa’’ and ‘‘ maiina,”’ 
because they are the addresses of tenderness and 
endearment which are applied only to human 
parents. 





A New AMBULANCE.—Much attention has 
recently been given to ambulances, and inventors 


have been very busy in that direction; but it is 
doubtful whether they will be able to improve on 
the stretcher exhibited by Messrs. J. H. Peck & 
Company, manufacturers, Wigan, among their 
other exhibits at the Royal Agricultural Show, 
Preston. It was shown suspended from two 
wooden bars representing the sides of the cart. 
Spiral springs attached to straps, two on either 
side of the stretcher, support it, and prevent all 
jarring and jolting, however rough the road. 
Side-rods are made with angle steel, one inch by 
one, and a quarter-inch by one-eighth of an inch, 
lightened where possible. The crossbars, which 
close up, are carried from leg to leg—which are 
six inches long—and are a simple and ingenious 
contrivance much resembling a field-gate; and 
the four legs are kept in position by two drop 
hinges. To permit of a sufferer lying at full 
length on ambulance in pit-cage, the handles are 
made to drop with their own weight; and when 
not in use— for rapid transit to scene of accident 
or for storage—the whole doubles up to five feet 
nine inches by three inches by four inches. The 
head-rest is adjustable to various heights, and 
feet may be raised above the head in case of 
hemorrhage. The cover is removable for cleans- 
ing; and the sufferer lies intact with canvas only, 
the crossbars being much below and beyond all 
possibility of touching. There is much ingenious 
simplicity in this apparatus; in fact, a boy of 
thirteen can erect and explain the same; and, 
judging from all precedents, Messrs. J. H. Peck 
& Company may be congratulated on having met 
a long-felt want in a thoroughly efficient manner 
ata merely nominal cost. It is suggested that 
this contrivance should be of special use in colli- 
eries; for, in the first instance the expense is 
small; while it affords ready means of conveying 
an injured workman with freedom from painful 
jolts and friction. This excellent stretcher 
should find a wide application in all works, mills, 
factories, etc., as well as in hospitals, for police 
use, etc. 





Wuat to Do AND How ‘tro Do Ir.—The 
duties of married life require the same qualities 
that the duties of unmarried life require.—gener- 
osity, truth, patience, consideration, compro- 
mise, fidelity, large-heartedness. In married and 
in unmarried life alike the highest happiness and 
the highest blessedness require that you should 
often yield your own whim, taste, ease and plea- 
sure to the pleasure of another. = It requires 
often the still harder duty of maintaining your 
own stand in opposition tothe wishes of another, 
and it requires the wisdom of high heaven to 
know certainly when to do the one and when to 
do the other. 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this Department to 


Epwin R. Bricos, West Bethel, Oxford 


County, Maine. 





Answers to November Puzzles. 
84.—Rumor. 


&5.—P 86.—M AC A W 
CAP ANIMA 
CARAT CIGAR 
PAROLES AMAZE 
PALED WARES 
TED 
S 
37.—Jam-b. 88.—Kaw-n 89.—Doll-y. 
90.—Currie-d 01.—Pure-e. 92.—Ban-g. 
$3.—Prim-p. 9§4.—Both-y. 05.—Call-a. 
96.—Kit-e. 97.—Dudder-y. 
%6.—LyceuM 0.—G RANGE 
AkimbO RUNIC 
ViragoO ANIL 
EndeaR NIL 
Nahar I GC 
DomaiN E 


EdginG 

RemisS 100.—Lutescent. 
101.—Well lathered is half shaven. 
102.—Short reckonings make long friends. 





1.—A Charade. 
Albert loved a maiden fair, 
But she said she did not care 
Any person’s lot to share. 


“To marry you, first, second, third, 
I[ope you never have inferred 
That your love my heart has stirred.”’ 


When he next her presence sought 
IIe some precious TOTAL brought 
In a flagon, gold inwrought. 


This, with rings and jewels rare, 
To adorn her hands and hair, 
IIe begged her to accept and wear. 


Never since has she demurred, 
And he soon with gladness heard 5 


“To refuse you, first, second, third. 
M AUDE. 





Anagrams, 
2.—Red ox suet. 3.—Sit alone. 
4.—Tired nag. 5.—O, snug den. 
§.—Mere heap. 7.—At the pie. 
8.—Sorel hay. - 9.—Pen it, Tom. 
10.—Rare chin. Pat ROu. 





11.—A Diamond. 
1. A letter from Vermont. 2. A witch. 3. 


To shout. 4. Plants of the genus Malva. 5. A 
round body. 6. To be indebted. 7. A letter 
from Texas. HOWARD. 


12.—A Square. 

1. Nets made of interwoven cords. 2. The 
front of anarmy. 3. The principal division of a 
poem of some length. 4. To get within. 5. To 
lay up. HERBERT MURPHY. 





Decapitations. 

13.—Behead a rowlock, and leave a cooper’s 
tool. 

14.—Behead a long adit in a coal mine, and 
leave riot. 

15.—Behead a French system of philosophy, 
and leave a sort of well. 

16.—Behead the sea blubber, and leave a funer- 
al. 

17.—Behead a large house, and leave a bristle. 

18.—Behead a hound, and leave a bird. 

19.—Behead to muddle, and leave to cleanse. 

20.—Behead a chapel for dissenters, and leave 
noble. 

21.—Behead to variegate, and leave to end. 

22.—Behead with great speed, and leave 4 
climbing plant. 

23.—Behead a chest, and leave a fool. 

24.—Behead a sort of heavy spar, and leave a 
sea-bird. MAUDE. 





25.—A Numerical Eniyma. 
The whole, composed of 28 letters, is used by 
puzzle writers and solvers. l 
The 1, 26, 27, 28, is cautious. 
The 12, 24, 11, 22, 4, are sea vessels. 
The 15, 14, 8, 5, 9, 7, 3, is to bother. 
The 16, 13, 2, 6, 10, is a color. 
The 18, 20, 21, 17, is a game. 
The 19, 23, 25, is a loud noise. 
SEBBIE D. GROVE. 





Answers in two Months, 





TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes, 

For the largest list of answers to this month's 
puzzles received before January 10th, we offer 
‘oThe American Letter Writer,’’ and for the next 
best list, a brilliant novelette. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the September puzzles were re- 
ceived from Bert Rani, Mufti, Katie Smith. 
Maude, Birdie Brown, Vinnie, J. D. L., Teddy. 
Ida May, Norry Norray, Jack, Ann Eliza, Cora 
A. L., Birdie Lane and Lonnie. 

Prize- Winners. 

Norry Norray, Clevelani, Ohio, for the largest 
list of answers; Mufti, Brooklyn, N. Y., for the 
next best list. 

All are invited to contribute to this depart- 
ment, and to send solutions every month. 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


SNUFF AND SNUFF-TAKERS. 


What a moment, what a doubt! 
All my nose is inside out; 
All my thrilling, tickling caustic, 
Pyramid rhinocerostic, 
Wants to sneeze and cannot do it! 
How it yearns me, thrills me, stings me. 
Now says, ‘‘ Sneeze, you fool—get through it.”’ 
She—shee—O, ’tis most del-ishi— 
Ishi—ishi—most del ishi! 
(Hang it, I shall sneeze till spring!) 
Snuff is a most delicious thing. 





A few days after Knock-kneed Alf’s wife was 
planted in the garden of eternal equality, Alf 
called on Jane Patterson, the widow of Jasper 
Patterson, who was hanged a few months ago. 

‘* How yer do, Sister Jane?”’ said Alf, as he 
seated himself in the door-way. 

‘*Porely, brudder, porely.”’ 

‘‘Sorry ter heah yer say it—powerful sorry.”’ 

‘** How's yesself feelin’ arter yer ’fliction?”’ 

*“Porely.’’ 

‘*Dat wuz er bad loss, Brudder Alf. 
a good ‘oman.”’ 

** Yas, she was good, but she had her weak 
pints and faults, an’ her appetite dat neber got 
tired, winter ner surnmer; but den,’’ he added, 
after a few moments’ reflection, ‘‘ she could bile 
her cabbage till de air growed sweet wid de per- 
fume; but den,’’ he again added, recalling an- 
other feature of his departed consort, ‘‘dis was 
sorter offset by de fack dat it took so much cali- 
ker to make her coat. It doan’ peer ter me like 
de Lawd is kine enuff ter er pore man. Now, 
fur instance, what make de Lawd let Liza git so 
fat? Peered ter me like de poorer my business 
got de fatter she become. I doan’ mind seein’ a 
pusson in putty good order, but den I doan feel 
like bein’ married ter one o’ dese heah side 
shows. How old is yer, Sister Jane? ”’ 

**Law, man, I doan’ know, but I speck I’se 
forty.” 

* Huh. yer ain’t nothin’ but er chile. Ain't 
lubed nobody sense de ole man was snatched 
from dis heah wicked worl’, has yer? ”’ 

**Law,. Brudder Alf, what make yer wanter 
talk dat way?”’ 

** Wall, I jes wantster know. Did not know 
dat I was in lub wid yer, did yer?”’ 

"Oh, go way now.”’ 

‘It's er fack. I lubs yer awful, an’ I wants 
ter marry yer.”’ 

"Oh, go way now.”’ 

‘** TF does, fur a fack.”’ 

** Look heah, man, what yesself wants ter talk 


Liza was 


ter me dat way fur, when yer wife hab jes been 
buried !”’ 

‘“*Ca’se I kain’t help it. 
long time.”’ 

‘‘ Wall, yer must furgit me, fur I’se ’gaged.”’ 

‘Who yer gaged ter?’ 

“Sim White.”’ 

‘*Who—dat kidney-footed scoun’rel? ”’ 

‘* He ain’t no scoun’rel.”’ 

‘Yas, he is. He’s wus’n dat. He’s er black 
raskil, an’ de next time I meets him I gwine ter 
mix wid him scan’lous. I ain’t gwine ter ’low 
no man ter ’fere wid my plans. Yer heah me?’’ 

** Yer talks like yer’s crazy.”’ 

“‘T is almos’ crazy. Dat ’plexion, dem eyes 
an’ dat mouf o’ yourn is enuff ter sot any pusson 
crazy. Neber mine. Marry dat man an’ yer’ll 
shub me inter de grabe. Den de jedge o’ de 
Newnited States court will come er roun’ an’ say, 
‘Come heah, lady; come heah ter me. Dun 
shubed er ’fluential gennerman inter de grabe, 
has yer. Wall, we hates ter hang er putty pus- 
son like yesself, but de law am awful ’bout sich 
matters. Come on, lady, an’ let us put de rope 
roun’ yer putty neck.’ I’se in deep grief, Sister 
Jane, an’ I doan’ b’lebe dat I ken fine enuff ap- 
petite now ter last me six days.”’ 

** Brudder Alf, ef yesself had axed me ’fore I 
was axed by Brudder Sim, I woulder tole yer 
yes.”’ 

‘‘Good-by, Sister Jane. De day ob settlement 
am er comin’, er day when the pore broke-heart- 
ed man ken ride in de chari’t.”’ 

Shortly after Alf left the widow, he met Sim 
White. 

‘*Look heah, Sim,’’ said Alf, ‘‘I heah dat 
yer’s ’gaged ter be mar’d ter Sister Jane. How 
am dat fack?”’ 

‘Wall, I tell yer. Dat fack ain’t detruf. I 
was thinking ’bout marryin’ her, but lemme tell 
yer, I kain’t ’ford to marry er pore ’oman. I 
thought dem two cows an’ hoss an’ plows ’longed 
ter Sister Jane.”’ 

**Good gracious, doan’ they?” 

**Co’se da doan’, an’ dat’s why I ain’t gwine 
ter marry her.”’ 

Old Alf meditatively shook his head. 

** Brudder Sim,”’ said he, ‘*de human family is 
gittin’ ter be so c’rupt dat yer kain’t put no con- 
ferdence in no pusson. Dar was er time when 
folks could be trusted, but it ain’t dat way no 
mo’.”’ 

Two days afterward old Alf, while he was 
walking along the road, was accosted by some 
one, and, turning around, he saw the widow Jane 
approaching. 


I’se lubed yer fur er 
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‘*Brudder Alf, yer looked so lonesome walkin’ 
long heah dat [ thought dat I wud keep yer com- 
pany.”’ 

**Uh, huh, much obleeged ter yer fur de ’sid- 
eration.”’ 

After a few moments’ silence :— 

‘‘ Brudder Alf, yer peers ter be cold terday.”’ 

‘* De debil yer say. Er man dat’s swettin’ like 
I is kain’t be cold, oman. Wush yer’d pay er 
little ertention to ‘rithmetic when yer’s ’versin’ 
wid er edycated pusson.”’ 

After a long silence :— 

‘‘Brudder Alf, didn’t yer say suthin’ tuther 
day ’bout wantin’ ter marry me? ”’ 

‘** Who, me?”’ 

be Yas.’’ 

‘* Lady, yer oughtenter talk dat way ter er man 
o’ erflicshun. My pore wife hab jes ben buried, 
yer must recolleck.’’ 

“ Yer didn’t talk dat way de udder day.” 

‘Who didn’t?’’ 

“ Yesself didn’t.” 

“Lady, Ihain’tseed yerfurermunf. Wall, yer 
must hussle ef yer keeps up wid me, fur [’se 
gwine ter trable, I is.”’ 

‘* Yer is a scoun’rel, an’ I’se gwine ter hab yer 
rested.” 

‘* Good-day, lady; good-day. L’se got bus’ness 
wid de gub’ner, an’ kain’t hang back. Questions 
o’ mighty o’ ‘portance waitin’ fur me. Look out 
heah, now!*’ She had thrown a stone at him. 
‘Look out, I tells yer,’’ narrowly escaping a 
fragment of brick. ‘I wa’n’t put on dis yeath 
fur no ’oman ter chuck eroun’. [Tl] knock yer 
down ef yer hits me, dam fi doan. Dar, yer 
blame heifer, yer’s almost dun broke dis arm. 
Didn’t I tell yer ter look out? TIT ain’t gwine ter 
mube ernuder peg now, an’ ef yer hits me some- 
body’s gwine ter git hurt. Neber seed sich er 
fool *oman in my ’’—— 

The widow had struck him an awful blow. 
When old Alf regained consciousness he was 
alone. He sat up, rubbed a knot on his head, 
and said :— 

“Dat ‘oman’s rank pizen. Er man oughter 
be mighty kereful ’bout de company he keeps, 
’case de public is apt ter hol’ him ’sponsible. 
I’se diskivered one thing. Dat lady is ez strong 
ez er steer.”’ 





A tall, smoothly shaven man walked into the 
office of a well known Broad Street broker early 
yesterday morning. He carried a small, brown- 
colored bag in his hand, and over his arm hung a 
fashionably cut top-coat. He was evidently just 
from the country, although his clothes were of 
recent city make. 

No one was in the office except the office boy, 
whom he found sitting in the cushioned chair of 
the broker, with his feet on the desk, industri- 
ously engaged in smoking a cigarette. As the 
visitor appeared at the door of the back office, 


the office boy glanced at him through a cloud of 
blue and very ill-smelling smoke, and exclaimed, 
between puffs :— 

**Come in, young feller, don’t you be afraid.” 

The visitor's face expressed surprise, but he 
said nothing. 

‘*T suppose,’’ said the office boy, with ready 
nonchalance, ‘‘that you've come in to see old 
Brown. Well,’ went on the youth glibly, “he 
ain’t in. He's out in the country on a bender.”’ 

“*On a what?”’ asked the visitor. 

‘“Why, onaspree. You see he sent the old 
girl *’ 

“*'The what ?”’ inquired the visitor, as he seat- 
ed himself in a chair. 

‘*That’s right, make yourself at home. Won't 
you have a cigar ?°’ he added, as he opened Mr. 
Brown's desk, and pulled out a box of Havanas. 

‘‘You were speaking of the old girl,’ inter- 
rupted the visitor, as he declined the proffered 
cigar. 

**Oh, yes,’’ went on the lad. ‘* Ie sent bis 
wife away to her old home in Vermont. Did 
you ever see Mrs. Brown? Well, she’s a holy 
corker. She has that duffer right under her 
thumb. Ile had some friends come down to the 
city last spring to see him. They wanted him to 
take them around the town,—show ‘em the ele- 
phant. Old Brown was afraid to go. he said, 
‘Pll see about it... Then he sent me over to his 
house with a note to Mrs. Brown. I took it up 
the house. Mrs. Brown read it—‘ What? Mr. 
Brown will have to be away tonight? You tell 
him that I shall expect him home to dinner,’ she 
said. He went home to dinner, too. Well, asl 
was saying, old Brown sent Mrs. Brown off to 
her old home, and then started out on a royal old 
bender. He left mea stack of letters to mail to 
Mrs. Brown every day, to make her think he was 
in town attending to his business. Oh, I’m onto 
his nibs, I tell you.’ 

‘*You seem to know a great deal about your 
employer,”* said the visitor. 

‘* Well, I should smile. We're all onto him. 
The book-keeper says if he had such a wife he'd 
commit suicide. Why, would you believe it, he’s 
afraid to breathe when Mrs. Brown’s in town. 
I’m the junior partner of this firm. Is there any 
business I can do for you? Want to buy any 
stock? Hello! here comes the book-keeper, 
now.”’ 

At that moment the boy tossed his cigarette 
into the waste-basket, and took his boots off the 
desk. 

** How are you?’’ inquired the book-keeper, 
as he entered the back room. ‘I didn’t expect 
you home so soon. How did you enjoy the sea- 
shore ?”’ 

‘* First-rate!’* replied the visitor. 

‘-I declare, Mr. Brown,’ continued the book- 
keeper, ‘‘I would hardly have known you, since 
you shaved off your whiskers. Well, Richard,” 
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he said, turning to the office boy, ‘*I guess you 
can go now.” 

But he spoke too late. The boy had already 
left. He didn’t come back, either. 

This is the explanation given by Mr. Brown 
for a card which appeared in the front window 
of his office yesterday afternoon. It read as fol- 
lows :— 

“A quiet, industrious, discreet office boy 
wanted. No idiots need apply.” 





‘* Did you make calls on New Year's ?”’ 

*- No.’ said my friend Tom. ‘‘I used to, but 
I’m cured.” 

‘‘ How so?” said [, anxious to learn his expe- 
rience. 

“Why. you see,’ said Tom feelingly, ‘‘as I 
was making calls, some years back, I fell in love 
with a beautiful girl—that she was. Well, sir, I 
courted her like a trump, and I thought I had 
her sure, when she eloped with a tailor—yes, sir, 
that lovely creature did.” 

** She showed bad taste.”" said I compassionate- 
lv. 

** More than that,’” remarked Tom, nervously. 
**Downright inhumanity is the word. I could 
stand being jilted for a down-town broker, a cap- 
tain with whiskers, or anything showy,—that I 
could: but to be cut out like a suit of clothes by 
the ninth part of a man—a trifle over the decimal 
fraction of humanity—that was brutality. But I 
swore vengeance,—that I did.” 

** Vengeance ?”’ T nervously inquired. 

** Yes, sir.” said Tom, with earnestness, ‘“‘ and 
I took it. I patronized the robber of my happi- 
ness, and ordered a full suit of clothes, regard- 
less of expense. The tailor laid himself out on 
the job. I tell you, they were stunning, you may 
believe it.”’ 

**But your vengeance ?"* said I, prompting 
him. 

**T struck that tailor in his most vital point— 
that I did—I never paid that bill; no, sir, I did 
not. But those infernal clothes were the cause 
of all my future misfortunes,—that they were.’’ 

‘*How so? ’’ asked I, with a smile of compas- 
sion. 

‘* Wearing them I captivated my present wife. 
She told me so, and I haven't had a happy day 
since. But [’'m bound to be square with that 
wretched tailor, in the long run. I’ve left hima 
legacy, on condition that he marries my widow.’’ 





Certain circles are agog about a trick recently 
played upon a city official somewhat addicted to 
the use of intoxicating beverages. Onceor twice 
he pushed his excesses to the verge of a mania; 
and being possessed of many excellent qualities, 
was generous, brilliant, and but for this single 
vice might reach any position he aspired to. His 
friends had exhausted every possible means to 
redeem him, unsuccessfully, and three or four of 


them, a few evenings since, concluied that they 
would impress him with the idea that he had 
mania a potu. To accomplish this purpose, they 


. got him into a room in which they had previously 


introduced a chicken. Conversing quietly for a 
few moments, his eye finally rested on the roost- 
er, perched on a desk, evidently somewhat excit- 
ed in his unusual retreat. 

‘‘Why, halloo! how came that chicken in 
here ? ”’ 

‘* What chicken ?"’ inquired one of his friends. 

‘* Why, there, on the desk." 

‘*T see no chicken.”’ 

‘Nor L.”’ 

‘*Nor J,’’ repeated all the other friends. 

‘Why, just look on the desk!’ 

All of them looked, but professed to see noth- 
ing. 

‘Why, you certainly are blind.” 

His companions by this time were looking 
very grave, and casting at each other suspicious 
glances. 

** Mania!** whispered one. 

** Yes, poor fellow, I was afraid that it would 
come to that at last.” 

‘* What are you talking about ?°’ excitedly de- 
manded the victim, the perspiration starting on 
his forehead, and a singular pallor creeping into 
his face. 

‘* Poor fellow,”’’ murmure.! one. 

“We had better send for a physician,” said 
another. 

This was more than the man could endure. It 
would never do, he thought, to have it suspected 
he was afflicted with mania a poftu. Summoning 
all his resolution, therefore, he burst out in a 
loud laugh, saying :— 

‘Why, gentlemen, I was only jesting. 
see any chicken either. 
earnest ?”’ 
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Many persons attending the sessions of the Re- 
corder’s Court, in New Orleans, have been edified 
by the peculiar solemnity with which oaths are 
administered, and the awe with which they are 
generally taken. It so happened that one morn- 
ing, recently, an ungainly looking specimen of 
the recently enfranchised made his appearance 
before one of these tribunals in the capacity of a 
witness. The judge with an austerity of visage 
that at once creates the impression of profound 
melancholy, held out the book to the witness, 
and administered his solemn adjuration to speak 
the truth. At the conclusion, of course, it is ex- 
pected that the witness will kiss the book. But 
this ward of the nation was unused to criminal 
proceedings, and entertained curious ideas of the 
manner and propriety of swearing, and stood 
erect. 

‘‘ Why don’t you kiss ?’’ demanded the magis- 
trate. 

66 Sar! 9) 
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‘*Ain’t you going to kiss?’’ was again in- 
quired. 

‘‘Sar!’’ repeated the astonished darkey, evi- 
dently mistaking the meaning of the court, and 
surprised beyond measure at such an invitation. 

‘* Kiss, I tell you!’’ thundered the judge. 

‘** Yes, sar! Yes, sar!’’ exclaimed the fright- 
ened and trembling darkey, nerving himself for 
the contemplate! embrace, and without more 
ado the long arms of the son of Ham were thrown 
around the judicial neck, and before he could be 
prevented a stentorian smack resounded through 
the court-room. 

** Quit, you beast! 
magistrate. 

But the darkey enjoyel the luxury, and the 
embrace was renewed with unction. 

‘Take him off! Take him off!”’ 
court, while the loud shouts of the spectators 
destitied to their appreciation of the fun. 

At last, however, the officers of the court inter- 
fered, and the half-strangled judge was rescued 
from the clasp of the too literal witness. 

“Catch him! Put him in jail! Pll have him 
hung!’’ were some of the infuriated objurgations 
of the judge, as he leaned back against the wall, 
his face flushed, and his clothes torn from his re- 
cent encounter. 

‘*God in heaven! That I should be hugged by 
a nigger!’’ and the judge again poured forth his 
vituperations. 

But the offending darkey was at last locked up, 
and-the court settled down to its habitual order 
and quiet. 


Help! help!*’ shouted the 





At a revival excitement in Connecticut, a re- 
spectable old lady became converted, and was 
proposed for membership of the church. There 
was a meeting held for the examination of cand- 
idates. 

‘Well, my dear Sister Rogers,”’ said the ven- 
erable examiner, addressing our friend, ‘ please 
relate your experience." 

The old lady, on being thus addressed, lifted 
up her voice. 

‘* Well,’ said she, ‘* I don’t know what to say, 
as I told my husband, Mr. Rogers, before I came 
here, but I believe | have experienced a change, 
as [ told Mr. Rogers, my husband, after I came 
home from meeting when I became convinced 
that I was the most sinfnl creature in the world, 
as [ told my husband, Mr. Rogers; and says he, 
‘[ think so. too.” Then [ told Mr. Rogers, my 
husband, [ was going to lead a different life, was 
going to trim my lamp, and have it burning agin 
the bridegroom come. Then Mr. Rogers, my 
husband, said he didn't see what I wanted of an- 
other, but he didn’t make no objections. Then 
I told Mr. Rogers. my husband, that [ would 
join the chureh, and prepare myself for the place 
Where the worm dieth not and the fire is not 


cried the - 


-edge it afore. 


quenched; and my husband, Mr. Rogers, told ne 
I'd better.”’ 

She was taken in, and Mr. Rogers, her hus- 
band, made no objection. 





There was an amusing scene on board the 
Louisville mail-boat the other day. There was 
the usual conglomeration of passengers in the 
cabin just before the boat landed, and mid the 
general hubbub of conversation a man remarked, 
incidentally :— 

‘* Now, in New Jersey where I live ’’—— 

Instantly an old man, who had sat moodily 
and silently pondering by the stove for some 
time, sprang to his feet and exclaimed :— 

‘* Stranger, are you from New Jersey ?”’ 

6é Yes.”’ 

** And willin’ to acknowledge it ? ”’ 

** Yes, sir; proud on’t.”’ 

** Hurrah! Give us your hand,’’ cried the old 
man, fairly dancing with exultation. ‘Pm 
from New Jersey, too, but would never acknowl- 
Shake! I’m an old man, I've 
traveled long and far. I’ve been in every city in 
this here West, steamboated on the Ohio and 
Mississippi, been to Californy, over the plains 
and around the Horn, took a voyage once to 
Liverpool; but in all my travels hang me if this 
ain’t the first time I ever heerd a man acknowl- 
edge that he come from New Jersey. Boys,” 
turning to the whole assembly, augmented by 
railroad runners, hackmen, bootblacks, newsboys 
and apple girls, fur the boat had landed, ‘let's 
all take a drink to New Jersey, the land of Frel- 
inghyson, Old Hyson, Young Hyson, Commo- 
dore Stockton and Dan Rice. Hip!’’ 





Jones had been in Europe for three months, 
and as he landed at the station on his return 
home, and proudly grasped his valise that was 
covered with foreign steamship and _ railroad 
labels, he felt that the admiring welgome he 
would receive from his friends and acquaint- 
ances would fall little short of an ovation. 

The first friend whom he met said :— 

‘* Hallo, Jones! Going away?”’ 

‘Going away!"’ repeated Jones, with some 





disgust. ‘‘I’'ve been away. Europe three 
months. ‘Took in London, Paris, Vienna, Ber- 
lin *’ 


“T think of going away myself,’ interrupted 
his friend. ‘I think a week at the seashore ’"— 
“Good morning,” said Jones, hurrying on. 

The next man he met said :— 

‘*Been away, Jones ?”* 

“Yes,” he replied. with lessened enthusiasm. 
‘*been in Europe for three months. Was all 
over the Continent, and saw everything worth 
see" 

‘Come to think of it, believe I did hear some- 
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thing about your beingin Europe. Well, so long, 
old man.”’ 

The next person Jones encountered asked him 
when he expected to take his summer vacation, 
and by the time he reached his house his enthu- 
siasm was so far cooled that he gave his left hand 
to his wife, and bestowed a grateful look in the 
direction of the dog, which stood on the porch 
wagging a welcome with his tail. 





Doctor Merrit, Mayor of Oakland, California, 
tells a good story of Senator Stewart, of Nevada. 
He says he had occasion some years since to em- 
ploy a lawyer in Virginia City, and consulted a 
friend, who advised him to employ Stewart. 

‘Is he a man of ability ?’’ asked the doctor. 

‘‘Yes,’’ replied his friend, ‘‘ Stewart is an able 
man, and a good lawyer, well read, and gives 
great care to his cases, determining at once what 
is necessary to be provided, and what is not. 
Now, when you call upon Stewart, he will ask 
you to state your case. You make an assertion, 
and he stops you, and asks if you have a witness 
to prove it. You have, and hetells you to go on. 
You state another point in your case, the import- 
ance of which he immediately detects, and again 
asks if you have a witness to prove it. You re- 
ply in the affirmative, and he bids you to proceed. 
You go still deeper into the case, until his quick 
perception detects another important point, and 
he asks, ‘Have you a witness to prove it?’ 
‘Well—no!’ you reply. ‘Have you no witness 
to prove that point ?’ asks Stewart. ‘ None,’ you 
reply. ‘Then,’ says Stewart emphatically, ‘ you 
must go right off and get him!’ ”’ 





A boy, apparently very much agitated, rushed 
into a house recently, and said to the lady:— 

‘“‘T don’t want to alarm yer, but [ve got big 
news. The man sent me up from the livery stable 
to tell yer.”’ 

**Good heavens! what is it ?”’ 

‘Why. yer know yer little boy, Aleck, what 
the man can’t keep out of the livery stable round 
the corner ?”’ 

“Yes; well ?”’ 

*T told Aleck just now not to go into the sta- 
ble among the horses, but he wouldn't mind 
mIne”’ 

‘Oh, dear, what has happened ?”’ 

‘He said he wanted to see what a mule would 
do when yer tickled its hind heels with a straw.” 

‘*Oh, heavens!’ gasped the lady, and clung to 
the mantel for support. 

Well, sir, yer boy Aleck got a straw, snuck 
up behin’ a sorrel mule, tickled him on the heels, 
an’ a 

The lady started for the door. 

‘““An’ the blamed critter never lifted a hoof,”’ 
called the boy. ‘‘ Never as much as switched its 
tail. It's a mighty good thing for Aleck that he 
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didn’t, too; an’ I thought ’'d come up and tell 
yer.”’ 
And he dodged out of a side entrance. 





One day last week, a lady, upon entering a 
stage upon one of the best patronized routes of 
this city, was successful in obtaining the last - 
seat, all the others, without exception, being oc- 
cupied by masculines. Shortly after, the crowd- 
ed stage stopped again, and gave entrance to a 
not unladylike looking woman, with the excep- 
tion that she was most fashionably and fearfully 
arrayed. Diamonds glittered in her ears and on 
her fingers, and shoddy was suggested in various 
discrepancies of taste. Her costume was as florid 
as her countenance, and she was the cynosure of 
the crowded stage, as she gazed in vain for a 
seat. After the conventional] preliminary pause 
when men who are not gentleman hesitate, each 
expecting his neighbor to make the plunge, a 
quietly dressed gentleman arose and offered the 
new-comer his seat. With a smile whose bland- 
ness might be said to spread from ear to ear, and 
from chin to chignon, she accepted the polite- 
ness, saying loud enough to be heard by every 
passenger :— 

‘‘Thankee, sur. All them others is hogs!’’ 





An old darkey, who for years has followed the 
honorable business of whitewashimg, was applied 
to by a gentleman, the other day, who desired to 
give hii a job. 

** Oh, bress yer heart, masser, I’se gone out of 
der whitewashing business altogedder. I’se in 
der real ’state business now.’’ 

‘*Indeed, and how came you to make this 
change ?”’ 

‘* Spec’ lation, masser, nothing but spec’ lation. 
Dars more ’spectability in whitewashing dan in 
real state, I spect, but dars less sponduliks you 
see.”’ 

‘* I suppose so. But how did you get a start ? ’ 
What capital did you have ?” 

‘** Well, masser, I'l] tell you all about it. I done 
a whitewashing job for a real ’state dealer an’ he 
paid me in adwice. He started me in der busi- 
ness, an’ told me how todo it. I jess spread my- 
self all over this city, and took lists of all der lots 
wid sale boards on ’em, an’ advertised ‘em in der 
papers for sale at mny offis. When a customer 
wanted to buy a lot, I asked a trifle more’n the 
owner would sell for. ‘Then all I had to do was 
to jess buy it on my own account and sell it for 
all I could get. Sold a house an’ lot yesterday 
for three thousand dollars, and bought it today 
for twenty-five hundred dollars. I’se doing a 
wery good business.”’ 





An old man, very feeble, and just clinging to 
life, heard the boys in the field in front of the 
house chopping wood. He had been a great 
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chopper in his day, and the vigorous strokes of 
the axes rang on his ear like the strains of famil- 
iar music. He wished now to go—that is, to go 
out and see them do it, and he called loudly to 
his attendants to bear him out where he could 
see as well as hear the merry woodman’s axe. 
They did as he axed them todo, and set him near 
a tree which the agile boys were pruning. 

As the old man gazed, a tender feeling came 
over him. He recalled the time when he himself 
was up a tree, and the monarchs of the forest 
bowed before his stalwart arm. He was awak- 
ened from his reverie by a crack on the lead 
as a limb weighing about a hundred pounds fell 
upon him. There were some sheep on the 
other side of an adjacent wall, that were taking 
their siesta in the shade. 

“ Wallo!** yelled one of the sons of the veteran, 
as he saw the limb descend; ‘take keer, will ye, 
or you’}] kill some of them sheep next!” 

They carried the old man into the house com- 
pletely bowed down. and he expressed] no further 
wish to go out. 
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AND OTHERWISE. 
The following singular will 
miser in [reland :— 

**T give and bequeath tomy sister-in-law, Mary 
Dennis, four old worsted stockings, whieh she 
will find underneath my bed; to my nephew, 
Charles Macartney, two other pair of stockings, 
lying in a box where I keep my linen; to Lieu- 
tenant Johnson, of His Majesty's Fifth Regi- 
ment of Foot, my only pair of white cotton stock- 
ings and my old searlet great coat; and to Han- 
nah Burke, my housekeeper, in return for her 
long and faithful services, my cracked earthen 
piteher.”’ 

Hannah, in high wrath, told the other legatces 
that she resigned to them her valuable share of 
the property, and then retired. In equal Ee 
Charles kicked down the pitcher, and, it 
broke, a maltitude of guineas burst Bie oad 
rollel along the floor. This fortunate discovery 
induced those present to examine the stockings, 
which, to their great joy. were crammed with 
money. 
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PROFESSOR GUZZLETON (to Fair Chatterbox).—“ Are you aware that our host has a 


French cook ?” 
Fair CHaATrERBox.—"*So I hear." 
PROFESSOR GUZZLETON. 
Fair Cu —‘‘So I believe.’’ 
PROFEssOR GUZZLETON.— 


ATTERBOX. 


—* And that that French cook is the best in Chicago?” 


“Then don’t you think we had better defer all further con- 


versation till we meet again in the drawing-room >" 
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THE GILBERTS; 


) 


orn, A DOUBLE MISTAKE. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


CHAPTER IIT. 


LANCHE GILBERT was surprised and 
pleased, also somewhat puzzled the 
next morning by the conduct of her uncle’s 
family. She had expected them to show a 
little coldness, or at most, but a forced civility 
toward her; on the contrary they were un- 
usually kind, and the kindness seemed real. 
When she and her mother went down-stairs, 
Mrs. Gilbert met them in the hall, in- 
quired how they had passed the night, and 
led them by a hand of each into the break- 
fast-room. The whole family were smil- 
ing and assiduous; but not a word was said 
concerning business. She fully cxpected 
that her uncle would mention it before he 
went out; but he did not. Then she list- 
ened every moment to hear something 
from her aunt or cousins; but they chatted 
away about city matters, books and work, 
as if there were no such things as wills, 
executors and fortunes. When, at ten 
o’clock the dsor bell rang, and the girl 
came to say that a gentleman was in the 
parlor who wished to see Mrs. Elizabeth 
Gilbert, the family reccived the announce- 
ment as though they had not the faintest 
suspicion who the gentleman might be. 
‘*‘A gentleman to see you, Elizabeth,” the 
hostess said to her. 
‘“‘T suppose it is Mr. Willis,’ the widow 
said, rising. 
‘“‘Is there any name or card, Jane ?”’ in- 
quired Mrs. Amos Gilbert, tranquilly. 
‘*No ma’am!”’ said Jane. 
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Blanche rose impatiently, provoked at 
their affectation, perceiving that it was 
premeditated. ‘‘Come, ma,’’ she said. 
‘‘Of course it is Mr. Willis.”’ 

The gentleman met the ladies with the 
most suave and deferential politeness, 
though Blanche noted a keenness in the 
glances he fixed on her mother which al- 
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‘Mrs. Gilbert met them in the hall.” 
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most displeased her. His expression might 
mean symvathy and interest, as his words 
seemed to imply, but it was much more 
like watchfulness. Moreover, he was un- 
expectedly voluble and minute. She per- 
ceived that he had given her but a few 
outlines of their affairs. Opening the sub- 
ject now, he poured forth one detail after 
another in rapid and bewildering succes- 
sion, till she found herself utterly confused 
and ata loss. She marked, too, that every 
moment he asked her mother’s opinion on 
subjects which she knew little or nothing of, 
requested her to decide on matters which 
required thought, and consulted her wishes 
respecting things of whose existence she 
only then learned. If Mrs. Gilbert ap- 
pealed to her daughter, or if Blanche in- 
terposed a word, he looked from one to 
the other with an air of astonishment, and 
seemed disconcerted and put out. Mr. 
Willis was indeed, putting Mrs. Gilbert 
to the test. 

‘‘Y don’t want to treat in this matter with 
a forward, haughty girl, who, according to 
the wiil, is vet a minor,” he thought; ‘and 
I want to see at once what is the matter with 
the mother. 1 will know if she is capable 
of attending to business, or if she will be 
obliged to put the matter out of her hands.” 

When Mrs. Gilbert first appeared, he had 
been momentarily discomposed. A _ night’s 
rest had restored her in a great measure, 
she had laid aside her widow’s cap, and he 
saw a still beautiful and elegant woman, not 
over forty, who returned his salutation with 
a mournful grace. She had looked at him 
earnestly, too, and had offered him her 
hand, remembcring that this man had been 
a friend and associate of her husband’s. A 
faint color in her cheeks hid their thinness, 
and, insensible man as he was, he could but 
notice her swimming step, and the elegant 
shape which was only half hidden by the 
light scarf thrown over her shoulders. In 
the brief moment between their salutation 
and her taking the chair he hastened to 
place for her, he concluded that Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Gilbert was more beautiful and fasci- 
nating than her daughter. But something 
in her air soon showed him that she was 
quite as haughty as Blanche. Mrs. Gilbert 
had that intuitive perception of character 
which is often possessed by sensitive and 
delicate women, and she did not find her- 
self altogether pleased with this gentle- 
man. 


Watching her closely, but covertly, as he 
went on, Mr. Willis saw that the faint blush 
in her cheek was not the color of health. 
It soon began to flicker to and fro, and deep- 
en from pink to crimson. He was on the 
trail of her weakness, and, catching fire, re- 
solved to probe it. He saw that Blanche 
moved closer to her mother’s side, and, 
leaning on the arm of her chair, took in hers 
that slight, pale hand. But he affected not 
to notice, an! went on in a hard, metallic 
voice which grated on the invalid’s nerves 
till they shivered at his every word, with ac- 
counts of notes ana bouds, endorsements, 
partial payments, a thousand confusing par- 
ticulars which there was not the least need 
of mentioning.. He saw that the color deep- 
ened yet more in her face till each cheek 
glowed with a burning scarlet, the lips were 
like crimson fire, the eyes glittered, the 
breath came irregularly. He could not re- 
move his eyes from her. She was beautiful, 
magnificent. He talked on, rapidly and 
blindly, intent only on fanning into full flame 
that strange and startling beauty. He 
wanted to make her talk. A woman who 
looked like that ought to be able to talk 
brilliantly. The little she had said had been 
very quict ; he wanted to make her speak, 
now. He put a question, she merely 
bowed, her eyes downcast. He asked an- 
other, and Blanche interposed an answer. 
Blanche was as white as her mother was 
ruby, and Blanche’s cyes, dark and flashing, 
were fixed steadily on their visitor, seeking 
to read their meaning or to intimidate him. 
He did not mind, was scarcely aware of her 
look, fascinated by that face before him, in- 
tent only on making the mother raise those 
eyes now scintilating beneath the long, dark 
lashes that could not hide all their fire, and 
unclose those lips now pressed together. 

Suddenly, while he was speaking, she 
gave a start, turned with a faint cry toward 
her daughter, and flinging an arm over the 
girl’s shoulder, hid her face in Blanche’s 
neck. 

Blanche clasped her mother closely, as a 
mother clasps a child that is threatened, 
and tenderly smoothed her hair. 

‘‘T cannot! I cannot!’? Mrs. Gilbert 
gasped out. This talk distracts me !”’ 

‘‘Mamusna is not well, and has not yet got 
over her journey,’ said Blanche, in-a low 
and trembling voice. ‘‘ You had better put 
off talking till tomorrow. I will send you 
word when to come.” 
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‘Certainly. I am very sorry ;” he said, 
rising hastily. ‘‘ I will speak to Mrs. Gil- 
bert.” 

He left the room at once, and Mrs. Gilbert 
came in immediately. 

“Poor dear!’’ she exclaimed. ‘I sup- 
pose Mr. Willis has been talking her to 
death. ‘‘I’m sure he is enough to make 
any one nervous, with that voice of his. I 
don’t see how your mother bears it at 
all.” 

‘““T cannot bear anything !’’ exclaimed 
the widow, bursting into tears. ‘‘I’m good 
for nothing! The least thing sets me all of 
atremble. I do believe that at this rate I 
shall go crazy.”’ 

‘‘O no, dear, said her sister-in-law, sooth- 
ingly. ‘‘ You are nervous, that is all, and 
need some kind of treatment. It happens 
just right now. Dr. Trask, our family phy- 
sician, is in the other room. He came to 
see about Lucy’s ear-ache. Come in and see 
him. Jucy has gone out. There is no one 
there but him. Come and see if he cannot 


help you. I know of his helping persons 
far more nervous than you. It is his spec- 
ialty.”? 


“You had better go, mamma,”’ Blanche 
said, as her mother shrunk, clinging to her 
and weeping. ‘‘I think you ought to have 
help.”’ 

Mrs. Gilbert yielded, and wiping her eyes, 
tried to calm herself. But her sister-in-law 
gave her no time. Pushing open the door 
between the two rooms, she beckoned toa 
gentleman who stood in the sitting-room ; 
and, when he entered, introduced him as Dr. 
Trask, and left the threetozether. 

Mrs. Gilbert was still standing, clinging io 
her daughter, when he entered, with her 
face glowing and her form trembling. 

* Do help me, doctor !?? she exclaimed, 
passionately. ** For my life is a burden to 
me.” 

He took in his cool, soft hand the hands 
she extended in her invovuntary appeal, and 
led her toa sofa. 

* Certainly, 1 will do all I can for you,” 
he said, in softest tones. ** You are not 
quite well, now; but I hope to be able to 
cure you right away. We xre all liable to 
get disturbed at times. You are weary and 
nervous. You necd rest and quiet. Trust 
in me completely, and I will do the best I 
ean for you.”’ 

Dr. Trask was emphatically a lady’s doc- 
tor. He had all that soft, coaxing manner 


that is so soothing to a sick and nervous 
woman. Mrs. Gilbert, who had for years 
been too poor to have any medical advice, 
now finding herself able to bave it, and in 
need of it at that moment, peured out the 
whole story of her troubles. He listened, 
manifesting no surprise, sympathizing with 
her, seeming to know all her complaints be- 
fore she spoke of them, drawing from hera 
thorough exposure of all her feelings. 
This talking was not the kind from which 
she had fled. This man’s voice and manner 
were like a sedative, and it relieved her to 
tell all her sufferings to one who seemed 
able and willing to help her. 

‘*T shall see you again this evening,’’ he 
said. ‘‘In the mean time, do not allow 
yourself to be anxious or annoyed about 
anything. I entirely disapprove of your at- 
tempting to attend to business until you 


feel better. There is no great haste. Bus- 
iness can wait.”’ . 
‘‘Tam so glad!’’ she sighed. ‘I have 


been working till within a few weeks, and 
have had no time to rest. Then all these 
exciting things coming on me at once were 
too much. I would like to go to a quiet 
place at the sea-shore or in the country, for 
a month or two. Then I shall be able to 
attend to business.” 

‘Yes!’ said Dr. Trask, suavely, taking 
her hand again as he took his leave. ‘ Till 
this evening, then. And I would advise 
you, Miss Gilbert, to take your mother out 
for alittle drive.”’ 

“Yes, doctor,” Blanche said, touching 
the hand he extended to her, and faintly re- 
turning his smile, but looking at him a little 
doubtfully. She was not so blinded by ex- 
citement as her mother was, and she did 
not fancy the gentleman's smooth, coaxing 
manners. To be sure, her mother had been 
in an almost hystericai state, but she did not 
think he needed to have treated her quite 
so nvuch like a baby. 

* But there,” she said to herself, as she 
Went up-stairs to get her mother’s bonnet 
and shawl, after having sent an order fora 
carriage, ‘“Shis manner suited her, if it 
didn*t me ; and that shows that it was the 
right thing. Sick bodies have sometimes to 
be treated with poisons that would disagree 
with well ones, and where the nerves affeet 
the mind so, I suppose a different manner 
is needed. He certainly soothed her.” 

Dr. Trask went trom the parlor out 
through the hall, and ¢lancing back from 
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the front door, saw Mrs. Amos Gilbert in 
the door of the sitting-room, silently beck- 
oning tohim. He went to her, stepped in- 
side the room, and glanced about to see if 
any one else was there. 

“Well?” the lady asked, in an impatient 
whisper. 

‘*My dear lady,’’ whispered the doctor, 
‘-She is on the very point of insanity. It 
would take but a tritle to make her a raving 
maniac ! ”’ 

Mrs. Gilbert made no reply, but the color 
rushed in a dark red over her face. 

The doctor nodded, and went without an- 
other word. 

Half an hour later, in the course of his 
Visiting tour, he met a close carriage with 
two ludies in it dressed in black. One 
leaned back against the cushions, her face 
perfectly pale ; the other had caught a color 
that the mother lacked, and was looking 
about with interest, seeing and remember- 
ing scenes she had been familiar with as a 
child. 

Neither of them saw the doctor, who 
stood and looked after them; then after a 


moment's thought went back on his road to 
M. street again, and rung Mr. Gilbert’s 
door-bell. He was very much interested in 


his new patient, and wanted to make a few 
more inquiries about her without exciting 
her suspicions. People in her state of mind 
were always quick to suspect, he said to 
Mrs. Amos Gilbert, and the better way was 
to humor them and act as if nothing was the 
matter. 

The doctor called again in the evening, re- 
peating the advice he had given in the morn- 
ing, coaxing his patient as if she were a pet- 
tish child, and yvave her a sedative. He 
would call again in the morning to see how 
she found herself. 

‘Oh, hell have you all right in a short 
time,’ Mrs. Luev Gilbert said. “ Dr. Trask 
is infallible.” 

Everybody was very kind. The aunt and 
cousins appeared really amiable, and even 
Mr. Gilbert had a smile anda gentle word 
for his invalid sister. They waited on her 
by inches. She must do nothing, think of 
nothing. Business was entirely to be sct 
aside. 

Mrs. Gilbert was so much interested in 
her sister-in-law that she invited herself to 
accompany her on her daily drives, some- 
what to their annoyance. They could not, 
however, refuse so affectionate a proposal; 


so the couné was exchanged for a barouche, 
of which Mrs. Lucy very obligingly insisted 
on occupying the front seat, leaving Blanche 
to sit beside her mother. 

Only Mr. Willis was out of sorts. He 
could not be so put off, he insisted. If Mrs. 
Gilbert was not able to speak with him, why 
would she not appoint some one to act for 
her? 

She and Blanche talked the matter over, 
and spoke to the doctor about it. He advised 
that his patient should appoint her husband’s 
brother to transact: all business for her until 
she should be able to attend to it herself. 
She hesitated, and Blanche mentioned that 
they had thought of employing a lawyer. 

‘¢ Oh, just as you please,’ Dr. Trask said, 
with a look of surprise. ‘‘ Of course that is 
for you to choose. I mentioned Mr. Gilbert 
because I took for granted he would be your 
choice. He is a man who is very highly re- 
spected in the community, and I have been 
given to understand that his brother named 
him as adviser. I merely took for granted. 
But you are, of course, to suit yourself.” 

** Doctor, what would you advise ?? asked 
Blanche, desperately. ‘You may, or may 
not have heard that we have never been 
on very friendly terms with this family, 
though we are here now. We have no one 
to depend on. We have no disinterested 
friend near. What do you advise ?” 

‘Since you ask me, Miss Gilbert,’’ he 
said, “1 should advise you to trust yourself 
to vour uncle. You must have assistance, 
and he is the one to whom you would nat- 
urally look, and whom people would expect 
you to callon. You can trust to his hones- 
ty, surely; and that is more than you could 
be sure of with a stranger. I do not wish 
to interfere too much, but this seems to me 
best.”’ 

The man was sincere in what he said, and 
Blanche believed 

“¢T will speak to ma, and advise her to 
have uncle take charge,” she said. ‘* And 
do you think we had better zo to some other 
place now, perhaps get a house a little out 
of the city till ma feels better?” 

Doctor Trask looked somewhat doubtfully, 
almost pityingly, at the girl, and seemed to 
hesitate adout speaking. 

‘“ Your mother ought to be where she 
could have quiet, and constant medical at- 
tendance,’”’ he said. ‘I would not advise 
housekeeping at present. Have you ever 
thought that some institution——”’ 


THE 


He stopped. 

She waited for him to go on, looking at 
him utterly uncomprehending. 

‘¢ Her life would be more regular there,” 
he went on as if she understood him; ‘ and 
in a few months, perhaps a month or two, 
she might be quite cured.”’ 

*““T do not understand.” Blanche said, 
staring at him. ‘Do you mean a hospit- 
al ? 79 

“<'Yes, that seems to me best,” he said 
gently. ‘*I have had a great many cases in 
them, and am, indeed, a visiting physician 
in one of them, the one I should recom- 
mend her to.”’ 

‘* But,’’ said Blanche, looking fixdly at 
him, ‘“‘I do not know what sort of a hospital 
it could be; I did not know that there were 
hospitals where diseases of the nerves were 
treated exclusively.”’ 

Doctor Trask looked at her, but said noth- 
ing. 

A dark blush swept over her face, as swift- 
ly covering its palor as though a red cloth 
had been thrown over her. ‘ You do not 
mean a lunatic asylum ?” she cried out. 

“Oh, why be frightened at a name ?”* said 
the doctor, soothingly. ‘* That is all faney.”’ 

“But my mother isn’t insane,” cried 
Blanche, passionately, starting to her feet. 
‘“* How dare vou hint sucha thing!) Are you 
emploved to help them shut her up? You 
shall not? I[tell vou, you shall not!” 

“My dear young lady, calm vourself !” 
said the doctor, rather impatiently. ‘It is 
not surely necessary that T should speak to 
you and soothe vou as [ do your mother. 
You insult me and your friends by these 
ridiculous suspicions. You speak as if you 
were not guided by reason, but led by vain 
and violent fancies. Listen to me. You do 
not know, perhaps, because you are voune 
and ignorant, but [ do know, after many 
years’ study and experience, that there are 
countless devrees between mere nervous- 
ness and real insanity. But the nature of 
the trouble is the same, and one never can 
be sure that nervousness may not, if neg- 
lected, be aggravated into insanity. Dre- 
vention is better than cure, the more so that 
prevention is often possible, and cure is of- 
ten impossible. Your mother is not always 
in her right mind; you yourself can see 
that. It rests with you to have her cured in 
the most quict and effectual manner, or to 
see her mind ruined, perhaps, by your stub- 

bornness.’’ 
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His impatience and rudeness won more 
confidence from her than any flattery could 
have done. They looked honest. But they 
did not shake her resolve. 

‘‘My mother would be insane at the 
thought of going to such a place,” she said. 
‘It would ruin her. She always had a hor- 
ror of asylums and insane people. I know 
her, and it is impossible I could ever permit 
her to go. I forbid you to mention it to 
her. It would kill her.” 

‘“<¥ will leave you to think of it,’? he said, 
rising. ‘* You may change your mind.”’ 

‘But, doctor ! persisted Blanche, follow- 
ing him. 

‘“Oh, we need not discuss the point any 
farther, Miss Gilbert,’? he said, with dig- 
nity. ‘‘I would not wish to intrude my ad- 
vice.” 

She would have said more, but the parlor 
door was open, and she saw her aunt in the 
entry. She drew back, then,and let him go. 
But with what terror, what a whirling of 
the head, what a wild beating of the heart, 
did she stand there, remembering what he 
had said! 

‘My God!” she muttered, clenching her 
hands, ‘can people be as bad as I fear, or 
ix it, as he savs, only a vain and foolish fan- 
cvin me? What interest could he or Mr. 
Willis have in wronging us?) Plainly, none. 
If they want money, they would be likely 
to gct more from two women inexperienced 
in business, than from a hard man like Un- 
ele Amos. What can Tsay? What can I 
do? T havea great mind to speak to aunt, 
and try to trust her.” 

Mrs. Lucy Gilbert looked up with a pleas- 
ant, even smile, when her niece entered her 
chamber half an hour after. ‘¢ IT have been 
auxiously waiting for you to come, my dear,” 
she said. ‘Sit down here.” 

Blanche had been schooling — herself. 
“They shall not say that I am crazy,’ she 
thought. ‘It would be a litle too much to 
trv and shut us both up.”* But her face 
was pale, and ber voice and mouth showed 
the effort by which she maintained her 
calmuess. 

“Aunt Lucy, Lam both astonished and 
indignant at what Dr. Trask says of my 
mother,” she began in a low, vibrating 
voice. 

‘‘T do not wonder at vour feelings, and so 
I told him,” her aunt interposed, with every 
appearance of sympathy. ‘‘ But I must say 
a word for Dr. Trask. His forte is diseases 
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of the nerves, and he is very much interest- 
ed in the Canning Hospital, a most excel- 
lent institution. He has a good many pa- 
tients there, and there are many in the in- 
stitution whom no one would think of call- 
ing insane. Everything is admirably con- 
ducted there, and there is less prejudice 
against it than against any other asylum of 
the sort. I verily believe that he would not 
have the slightest hesitation in placing him- 
self there for treatment if he were at all 
nervous, and would never dream, therefore, 
of being considered of unsound mind. So 
you see, dear, he had no idea of shocking 
you. But I know just how you and your 
mother would feel, and I should feel the 
Same. My idea, now, is for you to have a 
cottage at the beach in a quiet place away 
from company, and stay there till, perhaps, 
September. By that time I do not doubt 
that your mother’s health would be quite re- 
stored.”’ 

“ That is what I proposed,’’ Blanche said, 
glad of such indorsement, thinking that per- 
haps she had wronged her aunt. 

‘“‘A friend of mine has a house that 
would just suit you, which she wishes to let 
for the summer,”’ Mis. Gilbert went on. 
““The family are going to travel this sum- 
mer, and will let their cottage, furnished, 
and with servants, if desired. We micht 
think of that.”’ 

“* By all means, said Blanche, eagerly. 
‘¢] want to get mamma away from the city 
as soon as possible.” 

There was a little more talk; then Blanche 
returned to her mother. | 

Mrs. Gilbert was sitting in a chair by the 
window of her chomber, just where the 
doctor had left her after his morning call. 
Her face was perfectly pale, and though she 
sat quiet, and apparently calm, it was) evi- 
dent at a second elance that she was nnusu- 
ally excited. 

* Well, mammal’? said Blanche, trying 
to speak lightly. ‘It is one o'clock, —time 
for our drive. Do you want to go now?” 

Mrs. Gilbert looked at her daughter, and 
without moving her closely-compressed lips, 
motioned her to come nearer, looking at her 
steadily with eyes that pierced the girl's 
heart. 

Blanche’s face colored deeply with alarm 
as she silently took a seat on her mother’s 
footstool, and looking up in her face waited 
for her to speak. 

‘“*My dear,’ her mother whispered, fear- 


fully glancing about,*‘ Do you know what 
Dr. Trask thinks about me ?”’ 

‘Yes, mamma,” said Blanche quietly, 
though the color all faded out of her face. 

‘“‘ Fle has told you ?’’ asked the mother. 

Blanche took her mother’s hands and 
leaned on her lap. ‘* Now don’t. be troubled 
about it mamma, because it is all nonsense; 
and so aunt Lucy and I told him,” she said. 
‘¢’'You see he is a monomaniac on the sub- 
ject of this institution of his, and aunt says 
that it is really different from an ordinary 
asylum. Aunt recommends acottage at the 
sea-side, and knows of one that we can 
have. Wouldn’t you like to go soon ?”’ 

“If they let me,”’ the mother whispered. 
trembling violently. 

‘¢ Dear mamma, when will you learn to 
trust me a little more?” the girl said. ** Do 
you think they can do anything without my 
consent, and do vou imagine that I would 
not move heaven and earth sooner than per- 
mit such a thing? Doctor Trask stands 
alone in his opinion ; and, moreover, he is 
sincere and means well enough. This is a 
pet institution of his, and it appears that he 
wants to get everybody into it. I dare say 
he recommends half his patients to go there. 
So you need not mind what he says. Te did 
not insist at all; he merely mentioned it to 
me. But he did not say that he had advised 
you in the matter.” 

‘We has not,’ whispered the mother, 
seeming fearful lest they should be over- 
heard, leaning back in her chair, and eclasp- 
ing her hands tightly en her breast, as_ if 
with that vesture she could keep her ting- 
ling nerves and pulses in order. * But I 
have been noticing something, something 
odd in hisspeech, T thought he was trying 
to get round some subject that he did not 
like toopen plainly. This morning 1 under- 
stood. It flashed over me what he meant. 
when he spoke of some institution where I 
could have perfect quiet, and constant med- 
ical attendance. TPT did not Jet him see that 
Lunderstood, and Ido not believe that he 
thought IT did.) The very terror, the horror 
of it, gave me self-control But, Blanche, 
we must go away quickly, and not to a sea- 
side cottage. We must hide ourselves.” 

‘Oh, there is no such necessity as that.” 
she said gently, © vou over-rate danger.”? 

*T do not!" was the passionate reply. 
“To know how the law is in such matters. 
It gives no protection. Tf the physicians 
say that Tam insane,and must be locked up 
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then your uncle can lock me up. And do 
you not see, Blanche, that the change would 
make me act like an insane woman? I 
could not help it. And once there, I should 
never come out. The thought that I was in 
such a place, and the confinement and ter- 
ror, the sense of the utter lack of protection, 
and the thought of you, would drive me cra- 
vy indeed. I agree with Dr. Trask, that a 
very nervous person may be easily driven 
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crazy, and that is what they will do for me. 
We must fly.”’ 

It was with difficulty that Blanche could 
control herself at all. She was nearly as 
wild at the thought of their situation as her 
mother was. But she strove to speak firmly. 

‘* Yes, then, since you will feel better, we 
will go. I will see to it right away.”’ 


‘‘There must not be an hour’s delay,’ 
the mother said.”’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


I, now, mamma! ” 

‘*Do not oppose me !”’ exclaimed her 
mother, excitedly. ‘‘ You do not know 
as much as I do. Do not you understand 
that now, when we have been here a week 
only, everything is settle1? I said that the 
testimony of two physicians is necessary; 
Dr. Trask is one. Do you not know that 
Mr. Willis is another? I heard them say, 
the very day after he came, that he is a phy- 
sician, but had given up practice, not liking 
the profession. He is really Dr. Willis, and 
is so named in the will. They have all ar- 
ranged. I watched after the doctor went 
down this morning. He came out of the 
parlor when he had seen you, and went to 
the street door. I looked over the balusters. 
It seemed mean ; but what could I do? It 
was in self-defense. When he had opened 
the door, he shut it again and went into the 
sitting-room. Don’t you see, he gave the 
appearance of having gone out, then went 
to talk with vour aunt? Besides, he wants 
me to see a physician whom he recommends 
as very successful in diseases of the nerves, 
and is going to bring him up this evening. 
There will be his second doctor, in case Mr. 
Willis does not do. To bring him in the 
evening, too, when I am most indisposed !° 

Blanche looked intently at her mother 
while she brought forward proof after proof: 
and, as she listened, felt as though coil after 
coil were being wrapped about her. 

‘Let us say no more now, mamma,” she 
said at length. “ We will go on our drive, 
and talk while we are out. We may be 
overheard here. T have ordered a coupé, and 
we will go alone. Let us go as if nothing 
were the matter.” 

What she believed to be the peril of her 
situation, gave Mrs. Gilbert a temporary 
strength and self-control. When, after a 
few minutes, her sister-in-law entered the 
room, there was no appearance of unusual 
excitement, but, on the contrary, the invalid 
scemed to be better than common. She 
was standing before the glass tying on her 
bonnet, showing even a little vanity in the 
care she bestowed onthe act. As the other 
entered, she glanced round smilingly. ‘So 
you really cannot go with us today ?’’ she 
asked. 

‘‘No. I am sorry; but you know both 
the girls are employed, and I have to sec to 
the little ones. Children are such a eare.”’ 


‘*T should scarcely know that there were 
children in the house,’ the younger lady 
said, bending toward the mirror to arrange 
more evenly the waves of dark hair that con- 
trasted with the white of her transparent 
temples. ‘* You are such an excellent man- 
ager. I canonly admire in a hopeless sort of 
way. You know I was always good-for- 
nothing.” 

Saying this, Mrs. Gilbert turned from the 
mirror, smiled brilliantly upon her sister-in- 
law, and spoke lightly to Blanche. ‘‘ Are 
you ready, child ?”° 

‘¢ Almost ’? — then noting her aunt look- 
ing intently at her mother, Blanche said, 
‘‘Doesn’t mother seem better, aunt? I 
suspect the doctor is going to work a mir- 
acle, after all.” 

Mrs. Lucy Gilbert was puzzled and suspic- 
ious. She and Blanche had agreed that 
not a word of Doctor Trask’s proposal was 
to be told to the invalid, and the doctor told 
her that he had left his patient entirely pros- 
trated. She did not know quite what to 
make of this sudden revival, unless their 
plan of going away had worked as a renova 
tor. Yet her keen eye detected a shade of 
eagerness and haste in the manner of both, 
a something of more than usual excitement 
that she thought they were trying to conceal 
from her. 

Blanche’s sidelong eyes watched the aunt 
while the aunt watched the mother, and she 
felt uneasy. 

‘¢T have been telling mamma about our 
plan, Aunt Lucy,” she said, ‘ and she likes 
it. I think we need not make much delay. 
When we come back this morning we will 
talk it over. If the place suits us, the soon- 
er we co the better.” 

Mrs. Gilbert followed them down-stairs, 
went out on to the steps, and emilingly 
watched them off. But the smile faded as 
she went into the house again. 

‘She may get well, after all,’ she mut- 
tered. “ And [ hope she will,’ she added 
immediately. 

But the possibility was not, apparently, as 
joyful a one to her as she would pretend. 

We are not trying to insinuate that a plot 
is being formed against Mrs. Elizabeth Gil- 
bert’s liberty, that is, that it is being formed 
avowedly and unmistakably, but we all 
know what wrongs may be done, what sins 
committed, while the wrong-doer and the 
sinner are able to persuade themselves that 
they are acting in a conscientious manner. 
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Mrs. Lucy Gilbert had a large family to 
whose interests she was entirely devoted, 
and about whose establishment in the world 
she was naturally and maternally anxious. 
What an advantage to them, if by any prop- 
er means her husband could have a larger 
income, as he would have if the manage- 
ment of his brother’s fortune were in his 
hands. If two competent physicians beside 
Mr. Willis, should decide that poor Elizabeth 
were sufficiently diseased mentally to render 
it advisable that she should be temporarily 
consigned to an insane asylum, it certainly 
would be her husband’s duty to persist in 
carrying out the plan they advised. It was 
mistaken kindness to keep a person of un- 
sound mind at liberty when no one knew 
what freaks they might take. For her part, 
she should not feel safe, otherwise. She 
had heard and known of cases where women 
no more nervous and strange in their con- 
duct than Elizabeth, had suddenly broken 
out in the wildest insanity. Besides, had 
not Elizabeth herself said that she should 
soon be crazy,if she were not helped? As 
to running risks, and trving to coax back the 
invalid to health, she was under no obliga- 
tion to do that, and she had no time to do it. 
Besides, it was their duty to see that poor 
Cyril’s property was not wasted, or put into 
the hands of incompetent persons, ctc. It 
is useless to attempt to follow all the work- 
ings of this Woman’s mind. 

As for Mr. Amos Gilbert, he announced 
firmly his belicf in his sister-in-law’s insan- 
ity. To his hard, literal nature, all that was 
not hackneyed and usual, was pernicious, 
and he thought it no more fitting to put bis 
brother’s fortune into his brother’s wife’s 
hands than to put it into the hands of a 
child. 

‘““Tean’t help it if people misunderstand 
and calummniate me,”? he said. ‘I am going 
to speak my sentiments and my belief. In 
her best estate. Elizabeth was not fit to have 
control of wealth, and now she is not fit to 
have control of anything, not even herself. 
I think that she should not be at large; and 
if the doctors advise, she shall be shut up, 
inspite of Bianche. That girl needs a mas- 
ter, if ever any one did, and I shall show 
her that she is not quite out of leading- 
strings yet.”’ 

Mr. Gilbert trembled with excitement as 
he spoke. Indeed, but for his excitement, 
he would hardly have spoken so violently, 
particularly, when Ellen, the servant girl, 


was going in and out, laying the table for 
dinner. But he was a man of harsh temper 
when aroused, and the fearless indepen- 
dence of Blanche had awakened his hatred. 
He hated, besides, to see those whom he 
had despised suddenly rise to a position of 
power and influence far above his own. He 
had been thought, and believed himself to 
be, an honest man; but the temptation was 
great. Here, just at his fingers’ ends, was 
a great fortune, more than ten times his 
own, which he might possibly control, and 
make use of, if not possess. What conse- 
quence it would give him in the world! 
With such a fortune under his direction, he 
would stand on a par with the great business 
men of the city. He had believed before 
this that he was contented. He was not vis- 
ionary nor imaginative; and since such a po- 
sition had never before seemed possible, 
he had never contemplated it. But now, 
once it was made possible, his heart took fire, 
and an ambition to which he had before been 
a stranger, burned in his heart and con- 
sumed all inits way. To him, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Gilbert was a crazy woman, and could never 
be anything else; and it was his determina- 
tion,as he assured himself it was his duty, 
to have her taken care of. He did not even 
say to himself that he was sorry, or gloss 
the matter over at all. He did not like her, 
and never had liked her; and to see her and 
that brazen girl rolling in wealth earned by 
his brother, while he toiled day after day to 
support a large family, was what he could 
not and would not bear. 

Indeed, the gentleman so far forgot his 
usual cold, hard manner, in the excitement 
of the subject, that his wife and daughter 
found themselves obliged to check and cau- 
tion him. 

‘*The servants will talk, papa,’’ said Ther- 
esa; and any one would say, to hear you, 
that. you were unfriendly to Aunt Eliz- 
abeth.”? 

He looked up angrily to speak, but checked 
the words. It was true, he had said a 
little more than he need have said. 

‘Where are they now ?*? he demanded. 
‘“ Aren’t they gone longer than common ?” 

“YT think they are, ’? Mrs. Gilbert said, 
“but they went out later than usual.” 

‘Don’t let them go alone again,’ Mr. 
Gilbert said, decidedly. ‘‘ You shouldn’t 
have done so today. You know what that 
girl said to Dr. Trask abc" ~_nsulting a 
lawyer. Perhaps that |. .uweir business this 
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afternoon. Iam astonished, Lucy, that you 
let them out alone, after such a speech as 
that.” 

“‘T couldn’t go today,’ his wife answered, 
fretfully. ‘I had work to do.”’ 

‘*'You might have sent one of the girls ; 
I’m sure we have enough,’’ the father re- 
torted, in an injured voice. 

‘You never give me credit for thinking of 
anything, Mr. Gilbert,’’ said his wife, sharp- 
ly, offended by the allusion to the number of 
their daughters. ‘I merely mentioned this 
morning that I should not be able to go out 
to-day, and Blanche immediately sent an 
order fora coupé. Iwas meaning to propose 
Helen’s going, when the suitable time came. 
You mistake if you think that I am going to 
expose myself to the danger of being ac- 
cused of playing police on them, as I shouid 
have been, if I had instantly filled my place 
by putting another in. As I said, Blanche 
instantly ordered a coupé, iv place of the ba- 
rouche which had been engaged for the 
whole week. I never dreamed of her chang- 
ing it. You, of course—”’ 

‘‘Hush, ma!’ interposed Helen, from the 
window. ‘‘ Here they come.”’ 

It was terribly hard, but Mr. Gilbert put 
on asmile, and went out to wait on his sister- 
in-law, only kept from showing his dislike, 
in spite of himself, by the satisfaction with 
which he perceived that she was looking 
very ill. 

Blanche was, however, in fine spirits ; 
told everywhere they had been, described 
their adventures, and announced that only 
lack of funds had prevented their doing a 
great deal of shopping that day. 

‘* Bue we mean to make up for it to-mor- 
row, if Mr. Willis can accommodate us with 
money,’ she said. “If we vo to the sea- 
shore, we want to take a seamstress and a 
pile of work with us. We really necd a good 
deal.’ 

‘Tecan let you have any money you may 
want,’ her uncle said, with an attempt at 
cordiality. 

Thank you. How kind you are! But is 
it necessary 2”? said the girl, brightly. “Has 
not Mr. Willis power to give us now what 
we want?” 

‘Certainly, he can give it te you, was the 
reply, ‘though at his own risk, which is, of 
course, 10 real, only a legal risk. He would 
have to loan it tovou. There are some legal 
formalities to be attended to before he can 
hand over any money as a matter of right.” 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Gilbert dropped her eyes 
and colored faintly, the color fading instant- 
ly from her pallid face; but her daughter 
laughed. 

‘Well, formalities or no formalities, we 
must go shopping. It is our inalienable 
privilege, as ladies. And so, uncle, we will 
be obliged to call on you.”’ 

‘* How much do you want?’’ he asked, tak- 
ing out a well-filled pocket-book. 

‘‘ Well, in the first place, ma,” said 
Blanche, patting her mother’s cheek, ‘‘ we 
want at least a hundred dollars apiece, for 
personal adornment; then we must get 
sheets, aud towels, and table linen for the 
housekeeping. That will be two or three 
hundred more.”’ 

The family exchanged glances, and Mr. 
Gilbert reddened. Miss Blanche was not 
going beyond her mother’s means, but she 
was going beyond anything they had former- 
ly been able to do, and beyond her uncle’s 
and cousins’ means. It was rather a showy 
launching out, they thought, mindful of the 
before-quoted proverb concerning the beg- 
gar on horseback. 

‘‘T have only a hundred dollars to spare 
to-night,”’ Mr. Gilbert said, giving it to her. 
‘‘Perhaps I can get more in the morning. 
Do you want all these things right away. 
Elizabeth? ” 

“QO yes!” said Blanche, although her 
mother had been addressed. 

“T thought, Amos, that since we are go 
ing to housekeeping directly, as Lucey and 
Blanche were speaking of, we need tose no 
time in preparing,’ Mrs. Gilbert said, quiet- 
ly, just raising her eves an instant, then let- 
ting them fall again, as if she did not like to 
look at him. ‘** But we must not inconven- 
ience you. Blanche is so prompt, she never 
can wait.’ 

Blanche gave her mother a playful slap on 
the hand, for this apparent desertion of her 
side. 

Theresa laughed. ** To am just like you, 
Blanche. I cannot wait. It never is safe 
to let me know that I can do anything to 
morrow, for then [always insist on doing it 
today, 

Mrs. Gilbert declined to dine with the 
family, pleading fatigue, and her desire to 
rest before seeing the doctor in the evening. 
It was all she could do to keep her compos- 
ure. Seeing, as she plainly did, the desires 
and intentions of her relatives, looking for- 
ward to the escape she meditated, and which 
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might prove a failure, and trembling with 
nervous dread at the thought that she must 
see the two doctors and talk with them, with 
their cool, professional eyes noting her every 
word and look, their judgment prejudiced, 
their expectations quite fixed to find her of 
unsound mind, she was, in spite of her ef- 
forts, in a fair way to justify their suspicions. 
For once, the soothing words of Blanche 
were without effect. 

“Only keep cool, mamma, and we will 
soon be beyond their reach. Do you think 
you had better consent to see them to 
night ?”’ 

“Yes. If I were to put it of till morning, 
I should not sleep tonight for thinking of it, 
and should be more agitated then than now, 
without any excuse to offer. Now I can say 
that I am tired; then I would be supposed 
tobe rested. The interview would prostrate 
me so that I should not be able to go away.”’ 

While she spoke, Mrs. Gilbert was walk- 
ing to and fro in her chamber, wringing her 
hands in a paroxysm of nervous agitation. 
Her words, sensible and to the point as they 
were, were so spoken, in abrupt, broken 
sentences, that to a prejudiced ear they 
would have lost half their meaning ; and the 
quick gasps in which her breath came, and 
the feverish glances of her eyes, increased 
the disorder of her appearance. Blanche’s 
heart sank as she looked at her. For one 
instant her courage failed. She could not 
doubt that it was more than possible her 
mother might be temporarily insane; and if 
she should fail now, immediately, how could 
she get her away? If she should give up 
that night, what hope would there be? Their 
only chance was in getting out to ride the 
next morning. What would they do, if her 
mother should be unable to go? 

‘*Mamma, I really think that you should 
decline the doctor’s visit this evening,” she 
said. ‘“‘T cannot!’’ her mother cried out, 
angrily. ‘‘ Cannot you see that it is impossi- 
ble, without making matters worse? O 
dear, dear!”’ 

‘‘Mamma!’’ exclaimed Blanche, sternly, 
frightened into an unusual manner by her 
mother’s utter lack of self-control. 

Mrs. Gilbert paused a moment, looked at 
her daughter in astonishment; then burst in- 
to violent weeping, exclaiming that she was a 
burden to her own child, and toall the world, 
and she had better die. Blanche soothed and 
reassured her as well as she could, but with 
imperfect success. 
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With such an afternoon, it was not likely 
that Mrs. Gilbert was prepared to be calm 
in the evening. She did as well as she could, 
though, but the effort was evident. 

Blanche prepared everything; she arranged 
her mother’s chair and lowered the light, 
shading the screen so as to shade the face of 
the patient. She gave her mother a sedative 
before the doctor came, and talked lightly 
and cheerfully to her. 

But when, after the door-bell had warned 
them to expect c-mpany, there came a light 
tap at the door, and Blanche rose to admit 
the visitors, she saw that her mother’s two 
hands were clasped on the two arms of her 
chair, and that her feverish cyes were turned 
to meet the first look of their dreaded faces. 

‘¢ Mamma, keep your eyes cast down,”’ she 
whispered, hurriedly. 

The whisper made matters worse. It re- 
minded Mrs. Gilbert that there must be in 
her face an unnatural expression. Instead, 
then, of dropping her eyes, she put both 
hands over her face. 

The two doctors glanced at each other, 
then sauvely took their scats, then after an 
easy word or two with Blanche, turned to 
her mother. Mrs. Gilbert had uncovered 
her face, but only to lean back in her chair, 
clench her hands on the arms of it, and sit 
in pallid silence to be questioned. 

Doctor Frazer was in mind a man after 
Doctor Trask’s own heart; but he was in 
manner not so smooth and gentle as his as- 
sociate. His first glimpse of the patient had 
been unfavorable to her cause; his second 
confirmed the impression. He coolly reach- 
ed his hand and drew away the screen, let- 
ting the full light on Mrs. Gilbert’s face. 

‘‘The light hurts mamma’s eyes,’ said 
Blanche, hastily, replacing the screen. 

Doctor Frazer looked coldly at her, secret- 
ly pleased. A phvscian always wants to see 
the countenance of his patient, and is not ac- 
customed to being so opposed. 

Had these men known what was passing 
in the minds of the two ladies on whom 
they pronounced judgment, and that the 
sick woman before them knew their drift, 
and was suffering torments, in her effort to 
conceal both her fear and her anger, they 
would have come toa different conclusion. 

But they saw no reason why their pres- 
ence sould agitate Mrs. Gilbert, and believed 
that they saw her in her usual state. 

The result was inevitable. Under the 
cross-questioning of the stranger, the invalid 
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made trembling and confused answers; then 
with amomentary upburst of pride, and of 
her olden spirit, indignant at being so set up- 
on, she would sit upright, and turning her 
flashing cyes on them, utter some haughty 
reply which seemed to them utterly uncalled 
for and out of place. 

The interview was over at last, Mrs. Gil- 
bert, unable to bear more, starting up re- 
questing the gentlemen to excuse her that 
night. 

‘¢T am very much fatigued,’’ she said, in a 
stifled voice, scarcely restraining herself 
from screaming. 

Any delicate and nervous person can un- 
derstand her feelings, and know that she has 
felt at times the same jarring of the nerves, 
the same inclination to do some unheard-of 
and outrageous thing. 

The doctors went away immediately, fol- 
lowed down stairs by Blanche. She per- 
ceived that her mother had compromised her- 
self irretrievably, and that she must use fi- 
nesse to obtain the little delay they needed. 

‘¢One word, doctor,’’ she said, pausing at 
the parlor door. 

Doctor Trask followed her in, and quietly 
awaited her communication. 

‘If mother should go to the place you 
spoke of,” she said, in faltering voice, ‘* would 
she be associated with persons sicker than 
she—sick enouvh to shock her?” 

‘¢There is not the least need of that,’ said 
the doctor, rather eagerly, pleased at this 
sign of vielding, which seemed to remove 
the only obstacle out of the way. For, wheth- 
er they owned it or not, they were all afraid 
of Blanche. ‘She could be entirely sepa- 
rated from the others, could take as much ex- 
ercise as she wanted, yet not be intruded 
on.”’ 

‘¢T do not know about it,’? Blanche went 
on, doubtfully, as if unwilling to yield at once. 
‘¢ Mamma seems very ill tonight. I do not 
think it was right for her to see company in 
the evening. She may be better in the morn- 
ing. If not, I will see. But I must be the 
one to speak the matter to her. If any one 
can persuade herto go, I can. JYndeed, no 
one else can persuade her; and to speak of it 
would make matters worse.”’ 

*T shall be very glad to trust her to you,” 
the doctor said, delighted at the prospect of 
success. Then, touched by her situation, 
and the pallid, downcast face, he added, more 
kindly than he had yet spoken to her, ‘‘I 
know, Miss Gilbert, that your situation must 
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be trying; but I assure you I speak for the 
best when I advise you that your mother be 
for a time secluded und under stcady treat- 
ment. Of course it is painful for you.”’ 

There was no mistaking the kindness of 
his tone, and if touched the girl more than 
its unexpectedness. Morcover, she belicved 
him to be sincere, though none the legs in- 
flexible. She lifted her eves, swimming in 
tears, to his face, and for a moment the im- 
pulse seized her to throw herself on_ his 
mercy,—to beg him to befriend them. Buta 
thought checked the impulse of generous 
trustfulness. This man had been employed 
by her aunt and uncle, talked over secretly 
with them his interviews with her mother, 
was perhaps even now deceiving her in some 
way. She held back the words that would 
have burst forth, only looked at him with 
that pitiful, passionate glance. He felt its 
appeal, but mistook its meaning. 

‘** Poor child!’ he said, extending his hand 
to her. ‘* You must hope for the best. I 
do not doubt that after a time your mother 
will be perfectly restored. You must not be 
cast down.”’ 

‘*We have so few friends,’ she faltered 
out, ‘‘I don’t know whom to depend on. 
And I have had to bear a good deal for one 
sO young.”’ 

As she spoke, unable longer to control the 
momentary weakness which his kind man- 
ner had caused her, Blanche turned abrupt- 
ly away, and went up-stairs. She heard him 
make some assurance, but did not stop to 
hsten or to answer. 

Doctor Trask found the family less conti- 
dent than he of his success. 

‘Blanche knows how to manage and de- 
ceive,’ her aunt said. ‘‘I would not be too 
sure that she may not go out tomorrow 
morning and bring in another doctor.” 

But for once the astute gentleman was de- 
ceived. It was quite evident to him that the 
Gilbert family envied and disliked their rela- 
tives; and now he set down all that they said 
to envy and dislike. Blanche’s appeal had 
made a champion of him. He was quite 
ready to befriend her to any extent, provided 
she did not oppose him in any way. 

‘Then you and doctor Frazer are both of 
opinion that Mrs. Elizabeth Gilbert is of un- 
sound mind, and should be placed immedi- 
ately under guardianship?’ Mr. Gilbert 
asked, with impressive judicial formality. 
‘‘And you are both ready to testify the 
same?’’ 
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“We are,’’ was the reply. ‘We think 
the state of the patient requires there should 
be no delay.”’ 

The family sat silent, and a little fright- 
ened. 

“TI do not doubt that the doctors know 
best,’ Mrs. Gilbert said, after a pause, 
speaking nervously. ‘‘ But I am very sorry, 
and I would wish every care to be taken that 
no mistake be made. It seems to me that 
there should be a delay, and that Elizabeth 
should try the sea air awhile, and see if that 
does not benefit her.”’ 

Mr. Gilbert looked angrily at his wife. ‘‘Oh, 
a woman’s temporizing way!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘Leave her at liberty till she has broken out 
in some freak— perhaps burned the house 
over our heads, or killed herself or some one 
else. A person whose mind is unsettled 
ought to be shut up. They are not fit to be 
trusted with liberty.”’ 

The doctors went, and Mr. Gilbert returned 
to the sitting-room. He was looking pale 
and excited, but resolute. 

“IT do not trust Blanche,”’ he said, after 
having shut the door. ‘The gir] is capable 
of any deceit. It is my opinion that she has 
no more intention of letting her mother go 
toan asylum than she has of going to one 
herself. I want you all to keep a close watch 
on them. Don’t let them go out of your 
sight again. Watch them tomorrow, and if 
they go to ride, do you go with them, Lucy.”’ 

So saying, he opened the door again, and 
went out. There was a moment of uneasy 
silence. 
tors, they were well aware that they took on 
themselves a heavy responsibility in this 
matter; and, gloss over it as they might, now 
that the desired result was so near at hand, 
each one felt that it was a desired, but 
scarcely a necessary step, and that had the 
case been one in which their personal inter- 
ests were not concerned, they would have 
come to very different conclusions. They 
were afraid of the world, and afraid of 

Blanche. 

‘“Well, we are not responsible,’ Helen 
said at last, throwing off the oppressive 
silence. ‘‘It is the doctors’ business.”’ 

‘*But I do wish that father wouldn’t be so 
eager,’’ said Theresa. ‘It doesn’t look 
well.”” 

The next morning Mrs. Gilbert did not 
come down to breakfast, and Blanche took a 
cup of tea up to her. 

‘‘ Mamma is really quite out of sorts,’’ she 


In spite of the dictum of the doc- | 
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said, gravely. ‘* The doctors’ visit hurt her, 
and she did not sleep at all.’’ 

“‘T thought that the visit had better be put 
off till morning,’’ Mrs. Gilbert said, anxious- 
ly. ‘“‘I was afraid it might disturb her 
rest.”’ 

‘‘She will see no one till afternoon,” 
Blanche said, coldly, without glancing up at 
the circle of sympathizing faces around the 
table. ‘‘She will not even sce the doctor. 
If he should come, he will have to come 
again. Jam going to try and get her asleep 
this forenoon.”’ 

No one knew quite what to say, and there 
was silence. Even when Blanche had gone 
up-stairs with the little tray containing her 
mother’s breakfast, no one spoke for awhile. 
Mr. Gilbert’s hand trembled as he stirred 
his coffee, and made a pretence of eating, 
and his wife anxiously watched his face. 
But though his nerves shook, his resolution 
did not. 

‘*Mind what I told you,” he said, looking 
back as he went out the door. 

Mrs. Gilbert went softly up to ask after 
her sister-in-law, and found her up and 
dressed, instead of in bed. But she was 
looking very il], and there was no smile in 
her greeting. 

‘** Don’t you think you might feel better, 
Elizabeth, if you should ride out?" she 
asked, in as gentle a manner as she could 
assume. 

The invalid frowned, and hesitated before 
answering. She had hoped that there would 
be no question of their going out, and that 
they could get off alone. She looked appeal- 
ingly at Blanche. 

‘“T don’t know, mamma, but you would 
feel better,’ Blanche said. ‘‘We will see 
presently, after you have rested. Don’t you 
want to lie down now?”? 

‘“T am almost sick myself, to-day,” 
Blanche’s aunt said. ‘‘ My head aches bad- 
ly, and if you go, I shall be very glad to take 
an airing with you; that is,’’ smiling, “if 
you will have me.” 

‘I don’t know whether mamma will feel 
like going,’’ Blanche replied, coldly. 

As soon as they were alone, the mother 
and daughter looked significantly at each 
other. 

‘You see!’’ said Mrs. Gilbert. 

‘¢ We will get rid of her, if we have to tell 
her to come back alone,”’ Blanche said, in a 
whisper. ‘‘ Don’t be afraid, mamma. If she 
will go, we can turn her off more easily after 
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we get out than we can get rid of the whole 
family here. We've got to take her.” 

‘What time is it, dear?’’ asks the mother 
anxiously. 

‘‘Half-past eleven, and the cars start at 
two o’clock. We had better be getting 
ready. I will go out myself for the carriage. 

Mrs. Lucy Gilbert was on the watch for 
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Blanche, when she went down-stairs, with 
the sitting-room door open, and she conven- 
iently dusting a chandelier just opposite it. 
‘*‘ Are you going with us, aunt?’ Blanche 
called out, lightly, from the entry. 
“OQ yes! you are going, then? ”’ 
“ Yes; I persuaded mamma. 
soon. We are going right away.” 


Be ready 


MINNIE LYLE. 


BY A, J. CLEMENTS. 


'M sitting in the gloaming, Minnie Lyle, 
And pleasant thoughts are flitting through my brain, 

Of days when we went roaming, Minnie Lyle, 

Ainid the haunis we shall ne’er sce again. 
I'm thinking of the day when by your side, 

With irembling lips my vows of love had birth; 
You blushed, and piom':ed to become my bride, 

And I had ga‘ned my dearest wish on earth. 


Your hair was light ond flowing, Minnie Lyle, 
Your Wlaw vresves a beauteous heasenly blue, 
And vovr chee: Pb ke re.cs g.owing, M auie Lyle, 
Were bleceminy withadieh and healchsul hue; 

Your me. v ve ce Was music 10 my er, 
Truo hav auess io see your pleasing smile 
And nawsht on ea th to me was half so dear 
As you. my own, my precious Minnie Lyle. 


We’ve journeyed on together, Miunie Lyle, 
Throveh many scenes and mauv happy years ; 
And we've clvuz io each other, Minnie Lyle, 
And shaved cach viher’s hopes, delights and fears. 
We've traveled wich the gay and thoughtless throng, 
And mingled iu whe turmo!l, care and strife ; 
In peace and hiavmony we've roamed along— 
Congenial souls, along the road of life. 


Our brows are growing wrinkled, Minnie Lyle, 
Our eyesight is beginning to decay, 

And our hair with grey is sprinkled, Minnie Lyle, 
The freshness of our youth has passed away. 

I loved you when your face was young and fair, 
When furrows deep were strangers to your brow 

When you had winning eyes and golden hair, 
I loved you then—lI love you better now. 
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ENERAL JOSEPH REED, of the 
continental army during the Revolu- 
tion, secretary to General Washington and 
president of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, was born at Trenton, in the province 
of New Jersey, on the 27th of August, 1741. 
He was educated at the Philadelphia Acade- 
my, and afterward entered as a student at 
Princeton College, where he took his degree 
at the carly age of sixteen. On leaving col- 
lege, he began the study of the law with 
Richard Stockton, one of the most eminent 
lawyers of the province, and in May, 1763, 
was admitted to practice. Soon after, he 
went to England, and entered as a student 
in the Middle Temple, where he remained 
two years. 

In 1765, Mr. Reed returned to America, 
and began the practice of law at Trenton. 
In 1770, he again visited England, where he 
married a daughter of Mr. DeBerdt, an emi- 
nent merchant, and at one time an agent for 
the province of Massachusetts Bay. On 
his return, he took up his residence in Phil- 
adelphia. In 1774, he took a decided part 
with the patriots of the province in con- 
demning the acts of the British parliament 
regulating the government and administra- 
tion of justice in the province of Massachu- 
setts. In aconvention of the most able and 
patriotic men of the colony, a committee of 
correspondence was appointed, consisting of 
John Dickinson, Joseph Reed and Charles 
Thomson. 

In 1775, he was chosen president of the 
Provincial Assembly. In June, 1775, Wash- 
ington was appointed commander-in-chief of 
the army; Mr. Reed accompanied him, and 
soon after their arrival at Cambridge, Gener- 
al Washington appointed him his secretary, 
by whom he was greatly esteemed for his in- 
telligence and integrity. In October, 1775, 
Mr. Reed having temporarily left his post 
for Philadelphia, his place was supplied by 
Robert H. Hamilton, of Maryland. In Jan- 
uary, 1776, Mr. Reed, who was then chair- 
man of the committee of safety, was elected 
a member of the provincial assembly, of 
which body he was an influential member. 
In June, he resigned his seat, und rejoined 
General Washington at New York. Shortly 
after, at the request of General Washington, 


Mr. Reed was appointed by Congress adju- 
tant-general. 

In the campaign of 1776, he proved him- 
self a brave and efficient officer. From June 
until November he was in active service, 
and on the fifteenth of the latter month he 
accompanied General Washington, with the 
main body of the army, across the Hudson 
River; on the next day the British army in- 
vested Fort Washington. On the 8th of 
March, 1776, Washington despatched Colo- 
nel Recd to Burlington, to impress upon the 
assembly of New Jersey the importance and 
necessity of immediate reinforcements for 
the army. At this time Colonel Reed had 
communicated to Washington his intention 
to resign the post of adjutant-general, in- 
tending, however, to remain with the army, 
attached to the staff as a volunteer. Upon 
receiving an earnest request from Washing- 
ton, begging him to reconsider his determi- 
nation, he recalled his resignation, and 
joined Washington at Trenton the next 
morning. 

On the &th of December, 1776, Colonel 
Reed was the bearer of a letter to Congress 
urging that body to exert its influence to 
send reinforcements. The appeal was prompt- 
ly met, and a considerable body of militia 
joined Washington at Trenton. Colonel 
Reed was ordered by the commander-in- 
chief to co-operate with the troops in the at- 
tack on the British and Hessians at Trenton 
and Princeton. On the 30th of December, 
Washington crossed the river, and soon 
after the army encamped at Trenton under 
his immediate command. 

On the 12th of May, 1777, Congress ap- 
pointed Colonel Reed a brigadier-general. 
General Washington was desirous that he 
should take the command of the light-horse, 
and wrote him saying, ‘‘I sincerely wish 
that you may accept the appointment of 
Congress, and the post I am desirous of 
placing you in.’? General Reed declined the 
cavalry command, and Count Pulaski was 
appointed in his stead. 

On the 20th of March, 1777, by a unani- 
mous vote of the executive council of Penn- 
slyania, General Reed was appointed the 
first chief justice under the new constitution, 
which high honor he declined. In August, 
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1777, General Reed again joined the army as 
-a volunteer, attaching himself to the Penn- 


‘sylvania troops, which were under the com- ° 


mand of General Armstrong, forming a por- 
tion of Washington’s army. In September, 
1777, he was elected as a delegatc, by the 
Pennsylvania Assembly, to the continental 
‘Congress. He was engaged in the battle of 
Germantown, where he rendered good ser- 
vice by his advice in the military council 
-and his action in the campaign. 
In November, 1777, he was appointed by 
‘Congress, of which Henry Laurens was then 
president, a commissioner for Indian affairs, 
having in view the pacification of the Indi- 
-ans, and the reduction of the British milita- 
ry post at Detroit; this appointment he de- 
‘clined. In January, 1778, he entered upon 
his duties as a member of Congress, and 
‘was appointed upon a committce, consisting 
‘of three members of Congress, together with 
three members of the boar:i of war, to con- 
cult with the commander-in-chief in relation 
to the appointments and discipline of the 
army. General Reed’s services at camp 
were so valuable, that by the request of the 
commander-in-chief and that of Congress he 
was compelled to remain their during nearly 
the whole of the campaign, and was not 
able to again take his seat in Congress till 
the 6th of April. | 
In May, 1778, the three British commis- 
sioners arrived from England to endeavor to 
effect a conciliatory negotiation. George 
Johnstone, once governer of Florida, and 
for many yeurs an active opposition member 
of the House of Commons, was one of them; 
he had been always an avowed friend of 
colonial rights, and the British government 
had great expectations on his influence and 
exertions. Governor Johnstone had ad- 
dressed private letters to Francis Dana, 
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Robert Morris and Mr. Reed, all members 
of Congress, to secure their influence toward 
the restoration of harmony, giving to the 
two last named intimations of honors and 
emoluments. To Mr. Reed, direct proposi- 
tions were made through an accomplished 
American lady, Mrs. Ferguson, daughter of 
a former collector of the port of Philadel- 
phia, under the king. He was assured that 
ten thousand pounds sterling, and the best 
office in the gift of the crown in America 
should be at his disposal, if he could effect 
a reunion of the two countries. General 
Reed answered, without hesitation :— 

‘¢ My influence is but small, but were it as 
great as Governor Johnstone would intimate 
the king of Great Britain has nothing within 
his gift that would tempt me.’’ No further 
intercourse between the parties took place. 

On the lst of December, 1778, he was 
elected by the Assembly of Pennsylvania, 
by a unanimous vote, president of the execv- 
tive council. Mr. Reed received from Gen- 
eral Washington a hearty congratulation on 
his election to this high station, in which he 
was continued during three years, tili 1782, 
the limit of executive service fixed by the 
constitution. Mr. Reed, on retiring from 
the presidency, resumed the practice of his 
profession. 

On the 20th of December, 1783, Mr. Reed 
sailed from Philadelphia for England, partly 
on business, and for the restoration of his 
failing health. He returned from England 
in 1784, and in November the Assembly of 
Pennsylvania elected him to represent the 
State in Congress. He did not live to enter 
upon his dutics. Soon after he was pros- 
trated by illness, when, after severe suffer- 
ing of two months, he died on the 5th of 
March, 1785, at the early age of forty-four 
years. 


THE MYSTERIOUS YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 


BY MIRIAM ALLEN. 


HE hero of this tale—when first I heard 

of him—was mounted on the outside 

of the Dryden mail-coach, which rattled 
with an air of immense importance into the 
insignificant little village of Milbrook. It 
was seldom that a traveler deigned to honor 
the place; but on this auspicious evening, 
the horses whirled up to the yellow tavern, 


and tarried till the outside passenger dis- 
mounted. He accomplished this feat with 
the dignity of a king descending his throne; 
then, tossing his fare at the driver’s feet, as 
if it were largess, he folded a remarkable 
velvet cloak ahout his graceful form, and 
disappeared within the tavern door. It was 
the act of a moment, but accompanied with 
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such a regal air, that it would have been a 
thousand vities if it had passed unnoticed— 
which, fortunately, it did not. Admiring 
eyes gazed upen the youth, and immedi- 
ately recognized him as their affinity —the 
beau ideal that made all other beaux mean 
and unworthy. 

The possessors of the eyes aforesaid— 
they were four eyes, unluckily—were Lydia 
Jones and Mary Smith, yeomen’s daugh- 
ters, in this secluded hamlet of Milbrook. 
Had they been of gentle blood, and known 
as the Ladies Blanche and Geraldine, they 
would have made very fine heroines; but 
as plain Lydia and Mary, they could expect 
no such honor. For personal appearance, 
however, they might have challenged any 
“ladye fair,’ in story or song. 

Lydia was a brunette. Heavy, purplish- 
black braids shaded her brilliant eyes, and 
framed a face that would have been too dark, 
but for the lovely, dusky color that clowed 
in her cheek. Mary was all that the name 
itself suggests of fairness and purity. She 
had a delicate, seashell complexion, which 
wel: suited the light, clear eyes, and danc- 
ing sunbeams of curls. 

But however different our heroines in 
personal appearance, their tastes were 
much alike They were both intensely ro- 
mantic. Both agreed that they were ‘out 
of their sphere ’’— that their exquisite or- 
ganizations were made for something nicer 
than the hearty, honest companionship of 
Milbrook. They were in the first blush of 
young ladyhood, and as the swains of the 
surrounding country were not blind, they 
had an abundant number of admirers, all 
of whom, it need not be said, were scorn- 
fully regarded, while the proud beauties 
waited in patience for the heroes of their 
dreams. : 

The happy moment had at length arrived. 
For the first time in their lives, they re- 
gretted the unanimity of their tastes. They 
parted that night, to dream the same fool- 
ish dream of the young stranger. The 
next day passed, and the next, but noth- 
ing was seen of him, though never were 
“vigilance committee’? so watchful as my 
fair heroines. 

On the evening of the second day, Lydia 
and Mary were returning from the post- 
office, which, in that Arcadia, was consid- 
ered a proper and safe excursion for yourtg 
women at any hour. As they left the irreg- 
ular group of cottages, dignified a3 ‘‘the 
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village,’’ and strolled towards their homes, 
they saw the manly figure which had 
haunted their thoughts, descending with 
equal grace and agility the fence that en- 
closed Father Jones’s orchard. Be sure 
that the young ladies did not disgrace their 
hero by the slightest suspicion that he had 
been hooking apples! 

He passed them, with his usual courtly 
air, paying homage to their beauty by a 
hasty, admiring glance. The one thrilling 
look increased the romantic fever of the 
young ladies, and was secretly believed by 
each one to be meant for herself alone. 
A feeling of rivalry began to disturb the 
girls’ friendship, and this was heightened 
the followiug evening, when the noble hero 
met Lydia, and bowed gracefully. 

Poor Mary was in despair, but soon re- 
joiced in being the favored one; for, as 
she sat in pensive mood, by the trout-brook 
that flowed through her father’s meadow, 
she heard stealthy steps, and then a low 
voice exclaimed, in undisguised admiration, 
‘Glorious hair!’? The hair, thus apos- 
trophized, drooped instinctively over swift- 
coming blushes and joyful eyes. 

The fascinating unknown never appeared 
till twilight; this, of course, added to the 
romance which already made him the in- 
carnation of some novel hero. He had 
quite a foreign look; his Spanish cloak and 
fierce moustache were, at any rate, quite 
unlike the Milbrook youths. Thereupon 
the young ladies decided that he was cer- 
tainly a foreigner—possibly an exile—yes, 
probably an exile, or why this mysterious 
seclusion? Perhaps he was of noble blood 
—a count in disguise. 

Every day increased the interest in the 
young man, and every day the bitter feel- 
ing of rivalry separated his admirers. It 
was little they had to boast of,—a bow a 
smile, a fervent glance, returned, I am 
ashamed to say, with equal fervor. 

At last the crisis came. One evening 
Lydia went on her accustomed stroll to the 
postoffice, but she did not call for Mary as 
usual. Perhaps she had a faint hope that 
this evening she would meet the fascinat- 
ing stranger, and wished no third party to 
disturb the romance; perhaps she was 
simply disinclined to Mary’s society—cer- 
tainly, she enjoyed it little now. 

She walked lingeringly to the village, 
hoping, vainly to hear a now well-known 
footstep. When she reached the little post- 
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office, the inquisitive old postmaster handed 
her anewspaper; and then, as she was turn- 
ing away, exclaimed: — 

‘* Here, Lyddy—something for you.”’ 

Lydia took the thick, white envelope with 
afeeling akin to awe. Letters were rare 
events to her; for, saving a few Western 
cousins, who wrote semi-annually, perhaps, 
she had no correspondeuts. She looked for 
the postmark, but there was none. She 
glanced at the address. She had never seen 
before that showy and elegant hand-writing. 
A delicious suspicion came over her, send- 
ing richer color into her cheek. She walked, 
in a happy mazc to the door, with the un- 
opened envelope in her hand. As she ran 
down the wooden steps, the sudden appear- 
ance of the young stranger startled her. 
She trembled violently, and dropped the 
letter. 

The young gentleman hastily took it 
from the grass, and handed it to her, with 
a respectful bow. He hesitated a moment, 
and then whispered: — 

‘¢ May I hope you will consider this with 
favor ?”’ 

Lydia murmured an unintelligible reply, 
and went home in a transport of happiness 
and impatience. Somehow, with all the 
rest, there was mingled a consciousness of 
guilt. She dared not meet her father’s 
honest eyes, when she handed him the 
paper, and he asked: — 

‘¢' Was this all, Lyddy ? Wasn’t there no 
letter from Injanny ?”’ 

She heard her mother straining milk in 
the dairy, and knew she ought to offer her 
help; but filial duty and all other thoughts 
were overpowered by the one strong desire 
to read her lover’s words. 

There was a full, bright moonlight, which 
made out-doors almost as bright as day, and 
poured through the little window entrancing 
rays, which quite eclipsed the tallow candle 
feebly burning on the stand. Lydia extin- 
guished it and knelt by the window. Now 
that the coveted moment of solitude had 
come, she deferred to read the letter. Lean- 
ing on the casement she gazed rapturously 
at the moon, which, according tu its usual 
custom, looked down in full sympathy upon 
the lovesick maiden. 

The letter was not long unopened. Lydia 
broke the seal—a massive seal it was, im- 
pressed on tri-colored wax. She could not 
trace the figures, hut no doubt it was the 
noble coat-of-arms, which this illustrious 
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exile dared not impress too plainly. She 
would know his name first. She _ turned 
the page, and read the signature—‘‘ Ernest 
Lovell.”?> Charming! 

Lydia looked up again to the moon fot 
sympathy, and fell into a blissful specula- 
tion upon her answer. She would wnite 
that very night—at once—and commenunce— 
how ?—‘‘ Dearest Ernest ?’’ She blushed 
at the thought, but a repetition of it em- 
boldened her, and then, with increased 
ardor, she again opened the letter, and read 
the hero’s name. No mention of title; 
but that was perhaps his commendable mod- 
esty, or he would have written, ‘‘ Ernest, 
Lord Lovell.’? Probably he was forced to 
conceal, even from her, his rank. She no- 
ticed, directly above the signature, a stanza 
of poetry. She treated herself to the first 
line: — 

‘‘From England’s distant shores I come,” 
She read no further, but in a delirium of 
ecstasy that her romantic conjectures were 
thus happily being proved, she commenced 
at the very beginning, and perused, “ with 
emotions better imagined than described,” 
the following words: — 


‘*The subscriber, having taken rooms at 
Milbrook Village, is prepared to attend to 
all the departments of hair-dressing in the 
most fashionable style. 

‘Satisfaction in shaving and dyeing war- 
ranted. 

‘¢ Particular attention paid to Ladies’ hair. 

‘‘ From England’s distant shores I come, 

In Maine's salubrious State to roam ; 


With ladies fair and gents, to mingle— 
Their hair to cut, shampoo and shingle. 


‘Yours with respect, 
ERNEST LOVELL.”’ 


My deep sympathy for the heroine would 
persuade me to drop the curtain, without a 
moral; but a historian should be faithful. 
I cannot, however, attempt to describe the 
shame and agony of that night. 

On the following day, great was the ex- 
citement in Milbrook, when it was known 
‘that dandified young feller, who hadn’t 
shown himself by daylight till yesterday,” 
was suddenly recognized by New York offi- 
cials as a notorious member of the light- 
fingered gentry,’? who had mysteriously dis- 
appeared, after a recent larceny. 

- “ They say,’’ said Farmer Jones, mis- 
chievously, ‘‘that some folks thought he 
was a count in disguise. If so, I guess 
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he never had such a suite before as toted 
.him back to New York. I’m glad he’s 
eaught, and put where he belongs. Not 
that I'd be looking down on barbers, or 
counts, either, wife,’’ he added, with true 
American tolerance. 

Mary called on Lydia the next day, and 
exhibited the fac simile of a certain elegant 
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epistle. The girls had learned a hard lesson, 
but it was a useful one; and now, I am 
happy to say, they are perfectly suited with 
the plebeian cognomens of Jones and Smith, 
having exchanged names and brothers, and 
settled very contentedly down upon the old 
homesteads in Milbrook. 





A TERRIBLE REVENGE. 


BY L. MAY HEBERLING. 






CHAPTER I. 


R. and Mrs. St. Olair thought it only a 
lover’s quarrel at first, and took small 

note of Jessie’s tear-stained face, and smiled 
at Walter’s absence, but when a week had 
passed, and there had been no reconciliation, 
they grew grave. They questioned Jessie 
tenderly but seriously as to the cause of the 
estrangement, and were astonished at her 
cold replies. She would make no compre- 
hensive explanation. She said simply that 
her engagement was at an end, and begged 
80 piteously that the matter might not again 
be mentioned, that her parents were con- 
strained to gratify her request. They did 
not doubt, being persons of tact and intelli- 
gence, that a little time would rectify the 
trouble, whatever it might be, and were 


very willing to allow circumstances to take 
their course naturally. 

Ere long very important changes began to 
make themselves felt in the little family cir- 
cle. Walter Durell came no more, but Jes- 
sic ceased to droop and pine, and looked 
quite bright and gay again. True, it was 
not the brightness and gayety of the olden 
days which she manifested. There was a 
constant, restless excitement about her man- 
ner, a forced animation and _ recklessness 
which had never characterized it before. 
But none saw this save the fond mother. 
Her anxious eyes detected every shadow on 
Jessie’s face, and knew what a very mock- 
ery her apparent cheerfulness really was. 

But though Mrs. St. Clair pondered se- 
cretly on the sad transformation which had 
taken place in her daughter, and though she 
marveled much at the continued coldness 
existing between Jessie and her betrothed, 
she still hoped all would ultimately be well, 
and refrained from appearing more conscious 
of the present state of affairs than was abso- 
lutely unavoidable. — 

To the reader a few explanatory words 
relative to the broken engagement may suf- 
fice. They had been betrothed—Walter 
Durell and Jessie St. Clair—something more 
than three years. It had been a boy and 
girl attachment truly, yet it had seemed very 
sincere. He was still not quite twenty, she 
scarcely seventeen. The contract had been 
made when they were mere children, yet it 
had been heartily approved by the parents 
of both, and treated with all possible con- 
sideration. The young people were dissimi- 
lar in every way. In taste, sentiment, and 
disposition they presented a striking con- 
trast. 
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Walter Durell was proud and selfish with 
an indomitable will and an inordinate ambi- 
tion. With him to resolve was to achieve. 
Whatever hindered the accomplishment of a 
desired end must be abandoned, flung aside 
or crushed. He knew no such word as fail. 
He tolerated no obstacle in the path in 
which he was pleased to walk. He recog- 
nized no difficulty as insuperable. Success 
was his watchword; advancement his gov- 
erning purpose. 

Jessie St. Clair, on the contrary, possessed 
au sweet, clinging, confiding nature, delicate- 
ly organized and finely strung, sensitive, 
poetic and enthusiastic. Simple and artless 
as a child, she had loved Walter with all the 
concentrated tenderness of her pure, unsel- 
fish disposition. He had been her hero, her 
ideal, the living personification of all she 
had ever dreamed of manly grace and digni- 
ty. 
His pride and arrogance, his high estimate 
of his own qualities, the lofty scorn with 
which he defied adverse fortune, had seemed 
to her but the seals of a superior nature. 
She had been so vain of his professed love 
for her, so awed by a feeling of her own un- 
worthiness, and so happy withal. 

The awakening had been very bitter. It 
had come shortly before our story opens. 
Walter had been for a year at college in a 
fashionable eastern city, and had come home 
for his summer vacation. Jessie had scarce- 
ly thought improvement possible in him. 


In her partial eyes he had been always per- 


fect. Yet he was unquestionably improved. 
She acknowledged it after the first visit he 
made her on his return. His conversation 
was more brilliant, his manner more polished, 
his bearing more haughty and self-reliant. 
The delighted girl listened, with parted lips 
and glowing cheeks, to the wonderful stories 
her lover told her of his college life, and 
never doubted his beiné' the hero of the en- 
tire institution. - 

She was prouder of him than of old, if 
that could be, and regolved to study very 
hard during the interval of his next absence, 
that she might surprise him on his return 
by the magnitude of her acquisitions. 

Jessie had never been a good student. 
She thought books tiresome things. They 
made her head ache, and she never could get 
the mathematical problems assigned her 
right. Butshe reasoned that if Walter were 
to be so very learned he would certainly be 
ashamed of an ignorant little wife, and she 
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bravely determined to do her best to keep 
pace with him in his pursuit of knowledge. 

Poor little Jessie! Scarcely a week after 
this beautiful idea occurred to her, Walter 
called one evening and asked her to come 
with him into the garden. She thought he 
seemed strangely grave and quiet, but she 
accompanied him gladly, chatting gayly as 
they passed from the pretty walks with their 
borders of bright flowers, to the shade of a 
picturesque arbor near by. When they 
were seated Jessie waited for her lover to 
speak. His face was turned from her, but 
she could see that it was very pale, and 
there was a hard, fixed expression upon it 
which made her shudder. 

‘¢ Jessie,’’ he said at last, ‘‘ I have some- 
thing very particular to say to you. You 
will not allow vourself to be excited. I hate 
scenes, you know.”’ 

‘‘T am quite calm,’’ she replied faintly, 
‘¢ and I am ready to listen to you.” 

He passed his long white fingers nervous- 
ly through his dark hair, and spoke rapidly, 
and with ill-concealed embarrassment. 

‘It is of our engagement I wish to talk to 
you,’”? he began. ‘‘It was made, you know, 
when we were much too young to realize its 
import or understand all that it entailed. I 
have been very fond of you, Jessie, I am 
very fond of you still, but I fear we are un- 
suited to each other. I have chosen a pub- 
lic life, you know; a life which 1 mean shall 
lead to fame and fortune. The road to my 
goal may not be strewn with roses, never- 
theless I shall pursue it steadfastly to the 
end. But the way is too rough for your 
tender feet to tread, Jessie. Forgive me for 
speaking plainly, dear. Believe me, I know 
best. Fate has destined you to a simpler 
walk. I have watched you carefully, and 
am persuaded that you are unfitted for the 
cold heights of the world. Your tastes and 
talents are domestic rather than otherwise. 
For me to abandon my dream of greatness 
is, of course, impossible. What remains, 
therefore, but to annul our engagement, 
and to think of the past only as a brief ro- 
mance which irradiated our youth, and then 
faded, leaving a sweet memory in its stead. 
I see no other solution to the problem, 
though I have viewed the question from 
every possible standpoint. I am unprepared 
to marry now. I shall be so for some years, 
no doubt. Long ere you could have been 
my wife you will have forgotten me, and 
learned to love one who will make you hap- 
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pier than I could ever have done. Do not 
imagine that I say all this without pain or 
regret. On the contrary, the task of telling 
you what you have just heard has seemed 
to me so difficult that I have postponed it 
day after day, feeling unequal to its execu- 
tion, yet knowing I must perform it in the 
end.”’ 

Jessie had not once looked at her lover 
during his discourse, but when he had fin- 
ished, she turned to him with no surprise or 
mortification visible upon her beautiful face, 
and a quiet self-possession that seemed 
strangely in contrast with the discomfiture 
he had manifested. 

‘T do not doubt the wisdom of your wish- 
ing to terminate our engagement,’’ she said 
slowly. ‘‘ My view of it is precisely the one 
you have expressed. It was made when we 
were too young to read our own hearts 
aright. We are older now, and our ideas 
and inclinations are very different. Mar- 
riage could not bring either of us happiness, 
and we would better think no more of it. I 
have thought for some time of saying this 
to you, and am glad you have mentioned it. 
I release you from your obligation to me. 
Go, make your future what you would have 
it, and may success crown your every effort. 
I too have dreains which I hope to realize.” 

She rose and stood before him, a long 
shudder passing over her delicate frame. 
He looked steadily at her for the first time, 
and his lips moved slightly as if he tried to 
speak. But no sound broke the stillness, 
though the pallor of his face deepens toa 
livid whiteness. 

‘‘The air is very cold,’ Jessie said, shiv- 
ering again, and drawing the soft white 
shaw! she wore more closely about her. ‘I 
cannot stay here longer. Good-night, Walt- 
er, and good-by.”’ 

She laid her cold hand one moment in his 
icy palm, and was gone. 

Stunned, piqued, amazed, vaguely con- 
scious of what had passed, the young man 
sat for a time immovable, and then slowly 
rose and quitted the garden. 

The calm, dignified way in which his com- 
munication had been received puzzled him. 
Had Jessie answered him with tears, en- 
treaties, or even reproaches, he would not 
have been surprised. For these he was 
quite prepared, but her cool acceptance of 
the situation stung him to the quick. What 
could it mean? Could the proud, scornful 
girl who had just left him really be the pret- 
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ty toy with which he had amused himself for 
80 many years ? 

It scarcely seemed so. He had grown 
tired of the swect child, he thought. He 
had fancied a marriage with her might re- 
tard the eager race he was running for 
worldly distinction and success. To break 
an engagement made in the reckless impetu- 
osity of youth and inexperience had seemed 
to him a slight thing. He had resolved to 
do it very easily. Yet, somehow, now that 
it was all over, the result appeared to him 
anything but satisfactory. He had always 
felt very sure that Jessie loved him. He 
had thought it more than probable she would 
receive his proposition to cancel their en- 
gagement with extravagant grief. That she 
did not do so surprised and humiliated him. 
He pondered much upon the subject but 
could form no decided opinion respecting 
it. 

Could he have seen Jessie shortly after her 
flight from the garden even his excessive 
pride and egotism must have been amply 
gratified. Scarcely had she passed from 
the range of Walter Durell’s vision ere 
the composure and self-possession which 
had so astonished him fell from her like a 
mask. Her features became white and fixed, 
and her hands were so tightly clinched as to 
be wounded by the pressure of the delicate 
nails. Drops of blood trickled slowly from 
between her beautiful fingers. Flashes of 
bright light came before her eyes and a hor- 
rible roaring was in her ears. The air 
seemed full of fire. A sensation of sickness 
and dizziness came over her. Her brain 
seemed to reel and she was compelled to 
support herself to keep from falling. On 
and on she went, seeking to escape some- 
thing she knew not what, maddened by the 
intensity of her agony and despair. Hours 
after, when consciousness had returned to 
her, she was lying, in a remote part of the 
grounds surrounding her magnificent home. 
It was very late. he moon had risen and 
was shining pitilesgly down upon her. 
Dazed and frightene qj finding herself 
alone in so solitary a plac with only the 

night about her, Jessie could at first recall 
nothing of all that had happened. But 
memory was restored only too soon, and, 
springing up, she walked hastily to the house, 
fearing her parents would be alarmed at her 
long absence. But no one had missed her. 
She therefore bade a servant tell her mother 
she was not well and would not come down 
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to the parlor that night, and escaped at once 
to her own apartment. 

There again her grief became quite uncon- 
trollable. But hot tears now forced them- 
selves from her burning eyes, thus render- 
ing her suffering somewhat less acute than 
it had previously been. Many hours passed 
in bitter weeping, and only when the light 
of a new day fell softly into her darkened 
chamber did the miserable girl sink into a 
troubled sleep. 

It was some time before Jessie could think 
calmly of what her future should be now 
that all which had hitherto made her life lay 
crushed and dead. But a fortnight after the 
rupture of her engagement, her resolution 
was quite taken. Then it was that the sem- 
blance of gayety which we have mentioned 
began to appear in her manner. 

She had loved Walter Durell as she would 
never love again. Her affection for him 
had been no passing fancy. It had made 
her life, her happiness, her hope,—all that 
she had or wished. She could not fling it 
aside like a broken toy and seck for consola- 
tion in the dissipation of fashionable society. 
Neither could she lament forever beside its 
grave. True it was dead, but had not Walt- 
er Durell himself slain it? Had he not 
stabbed it mortally with the cruel steel of 
his heartless pride and selfishness? What 
then? Should his crime remain unpunished ? 
Assuredly not. 

From the moment when Jessie discovered 
her lover’s faithlessness and treachery, she 
had some vague and indistinct idea of re- 
venge. In the place of the beautiful idol 
which he had killed, there arose in her heart 
a dark and terrible monster who denounced 
Walter Durell as unworthy of her lightest 
thought, and called perpetually on her to 
avenge the great wrong he had done her. 
The first faint echo of this call must have 
come to Jessie when she declared to her lov- 
er that she too had dreams which she hoped 
to realize. Then, however, she had no 
clearly defined purpose, but gradually the 
desire to requite him for the horrible suffer- 
ing he had inflicted on her took entire pos- 
session of her mind. It came to occupy all 
her thought, and to subject every act of her 
daily life to its influence. She dreamed no 
more of love; she meditated only on bitter 
hate and implacable revenge. Her whole 
nature had undergone a change. She was 
no longer the pretty, artless, trusting child 
of former days. In one brief hour she had 
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become a woman—proud, cold, self-sufficient 
—with one aim, one ambition, one object in 
life,— revenge. 

From the instant that Jessie St. Clair left 
Walter Durell in the garden her heart brok- 
en and her future struck blank and black at 
a single blow, she lived on hate and the 
anticipation of its gratification. She had 
scorned to show him one tithe of the agony 
she endured. She had left him with calm 
words and quiet eyes, and he had never 
guessed how cruel was the wound which he 
had made. She guarded her secret success- 
fully from every one. Even her anxious 
parents dreamed not of the dark purpose 
which had taken shape in her hitherto open 
and guileless heart. 

Standing one day before the mirror in her 
elegant dressing-room, Jessie looked long 
and earnestly at the face and figure it reflect- 
ed. What should she do? How begin her 
life work? What road would lead most 
speedily to renown and celebrity? Fame 
and reputation were essential to the accom- 
plishment of her purpose. She never doubt- 
ed her ability to secure both. She only 
wished to find the best course that she might 
enter upon it at once. The way was long to 
the attainment of her object she knew; but 
she was very young, and life was all before 
her. She did not fear death. She felt she 
could not die with her task unfinished; when 
it was done she should have nothing for 
which to live, and should not care how soon 
the end came. 

No misgivings as to the success of her 
scheme troubled her. The world was wide, 
she knew, yet she was sure she should find 
her false lover when the time for her re- 
venge was come. Until then, she must 
work. It would take long years to complete 
all she had to do. In every way she must 
be changed, transformed as it were by mag- 
ic. 

After much reflection she decided on the 
stage as the scene of her future efforts. She 
would not go before the footlights as an act- 
ress, but as an elocutionist. Already she 
read with great beauty and expression, 
though she had received but comparatively 
little drill. Much culture and long practice 
could alone fit her for the part she was to 
play. But the one was easy of acquisition, 
and time would supply the other. She felt 
certain of ultimate triumph. 

The face on which Jessie St. Clair gazed 
so critically was very fair. Too delicate, per- 
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haps, but marvelously beautiful. The hair 
was of that peculiar burnished color com- 
monly known as tawny gold. It was very 


abundant and reached when unbound almost. 


to the floor. The complexion was of an ala- 
baster whiteness, the forehead high and in- 
tellectual, the brows finely arched, the eyes 
large and deeply, darkly, wonderfully blue, 
the lashes long and curling, the nose delicate 
and of the pure Greek type, the mouth small 
and sensitive, yet singularly proud and firm, 
the lips full and red, the chin soft and dim- 
pled, and the throat gracefully curved and 
of extreme loveliness. Perhaps a colder, 
haughtier, more aristocratic face could not 
have been found. Each line was perfect, 
each tint was artistic, the poise of the head 
was faultless, and nothing could have sur- 
passed the tall, elegant figure so like a pure, 
stately lily in its natural majesty. 

Who could look on such a face and form 
unmoved ? Not their possessor surely. 
Jessie turned from the mirror with a smile 
of bitter exultation upon her lips. Her sur- 
vey had not been unsatisfactory. 

No one had ever thought her likely to be- 
come a queen of tragedy, and yet, as she 
pondered on her possible future and recalled 
the beautiful girl who had smiled at her 
from the mirror, she did not question her 
ability to take the role if it should ever suit 
her convenience to do so. 

A month after the melancholy termination 
of Jessie’s love dream, Walter Durell left 
his home for an absence of many years. His 
departure afforded the unhappy girl pleasure 
rather than pain. She hoped to begin her 
new life work soon, and she liked to think of 
her lover as far away and unfamiliar with 
her plans and expectations. 

Through the long period of unremitting 
exertion which succeeded the events we 
have described, we need not follow our hero- 
ine. Slowly at first, afterward more rapidly, 
she achieved the notoriety and popularity for 
which she toiled. 

The ascent she had set herself to make 
was very difficult, yet she never despaired of 
accomplishing it. Fatigued and exhausted 
as she often was from long protracted effort, 
she still never felt discouraged, she never 
doubted the final attainment of her cherished 
end. 

Sad changes came to her as time passed 
on. First her mother, always fragile and 
delicate, closed her eycs on the joy and sor- 
row of this riddling world, then her father 
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died, and Jessie was alone. Mr. St. Clair’s 
spirit had pined for the companionship of 
his lost wife until, bursting its bonds of clay, 
it flew to scek her in that sphere of unmin- 
gied rest and peace. 

With a beloved relative in a far New Eng- 
land city the orphan found a splendid and 
luxurious home. There she pursued her art 
steadily, under circumstances more favorable 
than any she had hitherto enjoyed. Her 
friends marveled much at the persistency 
with which she worked, never dreaming of 
the dark and deadly passions by which she 
was inspired. 

As a child, Jessie had been vacillating and 
fanciful. Continued exertion of any kind 
had been extremely distasteful to her. No 
one could reconcile the beautiful, resolute 
woman with the careless, laughing girl of 
former years. 

Love is unquestionably a great transform- 
ing power. But who shall say that the in- 
fluence of a bitter, insatiable hate on a deli- 
cate and susceptible nature is not equally 
potent ? 

Jessie St. Clair’s life found its charm and 
sustenance in the fixed purpose of revenge 
which she entertained. No human attrac- 
tion was sufficient to lure her from the work 
to which she had consecrated herself, soul 
and body. No joy or sorrow had power to 
distract her mind from the object she pur- 
sued with such desperate determination. 
The applause of the world was sweet to her, 
not for its own sake, but because of that 
which it portended. She clutched eagerly 
at every triumph which promised to raise her 
above the mass of common humanity through 
which she moved nearer to the height from 
which she must reach her goal. She stood 
upon an eminence at last. A long period of 
unrelaxing study, an interval of foreign 
travel, weariness, anguish and wretchedness 
inconceivable, and Jessie St. Clair was ready 
for her revenge. 

She made her debut in Boston’s largest 
and most splendid opera house precisely five 
years from the night on which her engage- 
ment was broken. Her success was far 
more brilliant than could reasonably have 
been expected. Very soon it became quite 
the thing to rave over the beautiful new star 
which had suddenly appeared in the firma- 
ment of celebrities, and night after night 
found our heroine before crowded houses in 
all our fashionable cities, winning shining 
trophies of admiration and renown. To the 
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world, however, she was known, not as Jes- 
sie St. Clair, but as Maud Von Elsner. 

She had laid aside the sweet name by 
which she had been called in her childhood 
and innocence as something which might be 
tarnishel by her subsequent life. In mo- 
ments of solitude she often repeated it softly 
to herself, feeling that the girl who bore it 
had been long dead, and that Maud Von Els- 
ner in all her regal beauty and stateliness 
had nothing in common with that unhappy 
child. 

Contrary to her original purpose our hero- 
ine soon found herself upon the stage, not 
as an elocutionist, but an actress. The 
change was inevitable. Her impersonations 
ef character had been from the first so won- 
derful that the public secmed to demand 
that she take the most effective position for 
manifesting her extraordinary genius. In 
tragedy she achieved her greatest excellence, 
and in less than a year after her debut in 
Boston her reputation was national. 





CHAPTER II. 
RE you going to the theatre tonight, 
Mr. Durell ?”’ 

The gentleman addressed toyed for a mo- 
ment with the wine-glass he had just drained 
before replying. 

‘‘T don’t know,’’ he said indifferently. 
‘The play in New York is not the play in 
London or Paris, you know. The fact is I 
have seen all the world and his wife, and am 
tired to death of every thing. My opinion 
is that that ancient theologian who declared 
there was nothing new under the sun, was 
about right.”’ 

‘¢ But have you seen the bright and partic- 
ular star of this season, Mademoiselle Maud 
Von Elsner ?” inquired the other. 

‘“¢ Well, no,’ returned Mr. Durell languid- 
ly, ‘‘I cannot say I have, but I have heard 
of but little else since my return from abroad 
and am as nearly curious about her as I could 
possibly be about anything. Does she play 
tonight ?”’ 

‘‘She does,’’ replied his friend. 
you go with me to see her ?”’ 

‘‘Y think I will,’’? was the careless re- 
sponse. ‘One can at the most only be mis- 
erably bored, and I am used to that.”’ 

‘¢T scarcely think you will be bored.’’ an- 
swered his companion. ‘‘ Mademoiselle is 
very beautiful and plays wonderfully well. 
All New York has gone mad about her.” 


Will 
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‘*Ah, indeed!’’ was the rejoinder. ‘‘ Have 
you the honor to know her, Hastings ?”’ 

‘‘T called last week and was presented,”’ 
replied that gentleman. 

‘‘Is she really extraordinary?’’ asked 
Durell. 

‘‘ Extraordinary! Good heavens, my dear 
fellow, wait till you have seen her, and put 
that question to yourself! ”’ 

‘‘Ah, I see,’’ was the smiling retort, ‘‘ you 
are, of course, a part of New York, and so 
have gone mad over Mademoiselle Maud 
Von Elsner. Ha, ha, Fred, what does the 
fair Aline say to a rival ?”’ 

‘¢ Don’t be ridiculous, Walter,’’ exclaimed 
the other, flushing slightly, but laughing in 
spite of himself. ‘‘ You know I could never 
think of any one in comparison with Aline. 
Certainly not an actress.”’ 

‘You are not in love with Mademoiselle 
Maud then?’’ remarked Durell, with cool 
impertinence. 

‘Certainly not,’ rejoined Hastings, ‘‘ but 
except Aline Arlington, she is the most 
beautiful woman I have ever seen.”’ 

‘¢That is extravagant praise, Fred,’’ re- 
sponded his companion. ‘‘ Aline Arlington 
is very striking.” 

‘You will not think it extravagant two 
hours hence, Walter,’’ said the other. 

Nor did he. 

They were a little late at the theatre. 
The first act of the play was half over when 
they entered their private box. Fora time 
Walter Durell watched the stage with the 
disdainful expression peculiar to him. But, 
when the enthusiastic applause of those 
about him announced the appearance of 
Maud Von Elsner, his attention became 
fixed, and the weary, cynical expression of 
his handsome face was replaced by one of 
unfeigned admiration and interest. 

Fred Hastings noted the change with a 
smile of satisfaction, but wisely refrained 
from any reference to it. 

Walter had not altered much in the inter- 
val which had elapsed since we last saw him. 
Perhaps he was a little graver and prouder 
than of old. Perhaps time had slightly aug- 
mented the selfishness and haughtiness 
which had distinguished his youth. He had 
drained the cup of social enjoyment to the 
dregs, and at twenty-six regarded life as a 
vain farce, and the world as an ill-construct- 
ed stage on which the miserable comedy was 
constantly being played out. The years 
which had intervened since his cruel deser- | 
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tion of Jessie St. Clair had brought him both 
fame and fortune. But the position he had 
secured was less eminent than that which 
he had hoped to attain, and bitter disap- 
pointment mingled with his disenchantment 
of all things. 

The profession he had chosen was that 
of a sculptor—a calling in which success is 
ever achieved slowly and with great diffi- 
culty. 

Talent he unquestionably possessed. Tal- 
ent he was readily conceded to have. But 
genius was not his, and gradually he began 
to realize the painful truth that—toil as he 
might—he should never be able to reach 
the pinacle of his art to which he aspired 
to climb. 

It was a cruel blow to his lofty hopes and 
expectations. When it had fallen, he ceased 
his vigorous pursuit of the prize he had so 
ardently coveted and gave himself up en- 
tirely to the excess and dissipation of the 
modern lion of the day. 

The fashionable world paid anxious hom- 
age to the prestige of his name, but even 
this brought him little satisfaction. Go 
where he would, he was courted and flat- 
tered and loaded with obsequious honors. 
But life is seldom what we plan out, and 
Walter Durell was discontented, foiled in 
his great purpose, and generally at war with 
humanity. Disclaiming an interest in any- 
thing he had long since become noted for 
his stoical indifference, and was thought 
by many to owe the singular fascination he 
possessed to this distinguishing character- 
istic. 

His presence was fine and imposing, his 
figure well developed and very crect, and 
his carriage haughty even to regal majesty, 
yet he had the indescribable something 
about him which betokened a mind at feud 
with itself and which very possibly consti- 
tuted his greatest charm after all. 

As he leaned slightly forward to ob- 
serve Mademoiselle Maud Von Elsner 
more closely on the night of which we 
speak, Fred Hastings watched him with 
mingled surprise and pleasure. To him at 
least Walter Durell had never before 
looked so handsome. There was a flash 
of animation and interest in the dark eyes 
which diffused a glow over the whole face 
and lent to it a singular and impressive 
beauty. 

Mr. Hastings was still regarding his friend 
when his attention was arrested by some 
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slight confusion on the stage. Looking in 
that direction he saw that every cye was 
turned upon the beautiful actress. She 
stood as if transfixed by some overwhelm- 
ing emotion. She had forgotten the role 
she was playing. She was unconscious of 
the questioning observation bent upon her 
by all present. She appeared mindful of 
only one in that great audience and that 
one — with what amazement and _ horror 
Hastings perceived it—was Walter Durell, 
the handsome, elegant gentleman at his 
side. 

On him Maud Von Elsner fixed her 
startled gaze for one brief moment, then 
staggered slightly, uttered a faint cry and 
fell senseless. 

The curtain was lowered instantly, and 
for a time the direst excitement pervaded 
the theatre. Then the voice of the mana- 
ger was heard explaining that Mademoiselle 
had been for an interval indisposed, but 
had so far recovered as to be able to resume 
her part in the play. The curtain ascended 
immediately after this announcement, and 
the tragedy proceeded without further in- 
terruption. 

Never had Maud Von Elsner played as 
during the remainder of that evening. 
Even those who had been enthusiastic in 
their praise of her previous performances 
acknowledged that she quite eclipsed her- 
self on that night. 

Once or twice ere the completion of the 
drama, her eyes sought the box where 
Walter Durell sat. But her gaze was 
quickly withdrawn, and only Fred Hast- 
ings attached any significance to it. By 
Walter himself the looks bent upon him 
were regarded as purely accidental. 

He never doubted the story of Madem- 
oiselle’s momentary illness, yet he never 
thought of connecting her indisposition in 
any way with himself. He was lost in the 
contemplation of her wonderful beauty and 
in fancying the pleasure he should derive 
from a personal acquaintance with her, 
could he by any means secure the honor 
of an introduction. 

It was strange that, though he studied the 
face of the lovely actress so carefully, Wal- 
ter Durell saw in it nothing which sug- 
gested even a passing thought of Jessie St. 
Clair. 

When the play was over and he and Hast- 
ings were being rapidly whirled towards their 
chambers in Madison Square, he turned to 
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that gentleman with unwonted animation, 
exclaiming as he did so, ‘‘I say, Fred, can 
we call on her tomorrow evening ?” 

‘On whom ?”’ asked his companion, in- 
nocently. 

‘‘Why, Mademoiselle Maud Von Elsner, 
of course,’’ was the reply. 

‘* Really, my dear Walter, your enthusiasm 
is quite refreshing,’ rejoined his friend. 
‘*'We can: certainly call on Mademoiselle 
whenever you wish, but as to whether or 
not she will receive us, I am unable to say. 
She grants that honor to very few visitors, 
I am told.”’ 

‘“‘Indeed, but you have been distin- 
guished by her favor, I believe,’ said 
Durell. 

‘* 'Yes,’”’ answered Hastings. It was an 
accidental distinction, however, I chanced 
to know a cousin of Mademoiselle in Bos- 
ton, who gave me a letter of introduction 
to her; hence my preferment.’? After some 
further conversation, it was arranged they 
should call on Maud Von Elsner the next 
morning as Walter suggested. 

Somehow Hastings felt strangely disin- 
clined to go. He could not forget the sin- 
gular expression with which the beautiful 
actress had regarded his friend, nor disa- 
buse his mind of the idea that in some way 
Walter was connected with her sudden ill- 
ness. It seemed a foolish fancy, truly, yet 
it haunted him and would not be put to 
flight. No one else had seemed conscious 
of Maud Von Elsner’s frequent glances 
toward the box in which they sat. Yet the 
remembrance of them troubled him all the 
same. He dreaded the visit he was to make 
with Walter the following day, and won- 
dered what its result would be. 

It was rather early when they called. The 
servant having taken their cards, showed 
them into a pretty little parlor and retired. 
To the eager, impatient Walter an eternity 
seemed to pass ere the footman reappeared. 

Mademoiselle would see the gentlemen, he 
said, in her own private room. 

It was a fairy-like apartment to which 
they were escorted—dainty and artistic — 
pervaded by a delicate perfume of tube 
roses and sumptuously furnished in blue 
and gold. 

Maud Von Elsner rose to meet them as 
they entered. She looked a vision of rare 
loveliness as she stood before them, her 
burnished hair falling in long, graceful 
curls almost to the ground and contrast- 
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ing beautifully with the pale azure of her 
rich dress. No faintest suggestion of color 
stained the marble whiteness of her cheek, 
but her eyes were bright and full of quiet 
thoughtfulness, and no shadow of pain lin- 
gered on her perfect face. She greeted 
Hastings kindly, and when he presented 
Walter, turned to him with a sweet smile, 
and no trace of recognition manifest in look 
or gesture. 

If she had fascinated Mr. Durell on the 
stage, what shall we say of the sentiment 
with which she inspired him at this time? 
He was simply maddened by her peerless 
grace and dignity, and longed to throw him- 
self at once at her feet and offer her his 
lifelong devotion. It was a striking in- 
stance of speedily developed love. Twenty- 
four hours previous to the time of which 
we speak Walter Durell had not even seen 
Maud Von Elsner, now it seemed to him 
that his whole happiness depended .on win- 
ning her for his own. She was vety gra- 
cious to him, receiving his compliments 
with apparent pleasure, yet with a ma- 
jestic stateliness which quite bewildered 
him. Hastings was reassured. His friend 
and Mademoiselle met certainly for the 
first time, he thought. Her frequent no- 
tice of him the previous night had been 
mere chance. It had implied nothing. 
He felt more at ease when he had con- 
vinced himself of this, and entered into the 
brilliant conversation with which Maud Von 
Elsner delighted to dazzle her guests with 
a zest he had not hitherto been able to 
manifest. 

To Walter Durell the visit was a brief 
dream of vanishing ecstasy. All too soon 
it was over, but the hallucination of ro- 
mance lingered about him. He could not 
again descend to the trivial realities of a 
prosaic world. His call on Maud Von 
Elsner appeared to have lasted only a few 
short moments, and he was astonished when 
informed by Hastings that it had extended 
over a period of more than two hours. 

He had begged at parting that Mademoi- 
selle would permit him to visit her again, 
and oh joy! oh happiness supreme! his re- 
quest had been smilingly granted. Every 
thought now sprang to meet the blissful 
hour when he might again be with her. He 
must wait a week at least, he reflected. 
But alas for the resolutions of a lover to 
absent himself from the queen of his affec- 
tions! 
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Three days after his first reception by 
Maud Von Elsner he again presented him- 
self at her hotel. This time he had not 
asked Hastings to accompany him, prefer- 
ring to call alone. 

Mademoiselle welcomed him very kindly, 
and he was delighted to see that an offering 
of beautiful flowers he had sent her the 
preceding day adorned the table by which 
she had been sitting when he was an- 
nounced. I{ad anything been needed to 
convince Walter of his passionate love for 
this exquisite creature, it must have been 
found in this second visit to her, for he de- 
parted with the fixed determination to make 
Maud Von Elsner his wife. 

Henceforth he haunted the theatre like 
arestless spirit lured there by some resist- 
less charm. Very soon he came to be re- 
garded as the accepted suitor of the won- 
derful actress, and great was the astonish- 
ment and regret manifested by his friends 
as the rumor became generally received. 

All remonstrance was in vain, however. 
In this as in all things else, Walter Durell 
proposed to follow his own inclination, and 
no idea of possible defeat or failure tar- 
nished his dream of future happiness. 

His sanguine anticipations were perhaps 
no less owing to his naturally hopeful dis- 
position than to the favor with which 
Maud Von Elsner constantly honored him. 
Every morning found him at her hotel. 
Every night saw him at the theatre, watch- 
ing her triumphs with adoring eyes, and 
yet longing for the time when this stage 
life should be over forever. He did not ap- 
prove it. He noted with proud yet jealous 
interest the many bright trophies she every- 
where won. Yet he shuddered to hear her 
name lauded by impure lips, still more to 
see her marvelous beauty scanned by im- 
pure eyes. Why had she chosen this strik- 
ingly public career,—she who was so deli- 
cate and sensitive and seemed unable to 
bear the lightest breath of criticism or dis- 
approbation? Again and again he asked 
himself this question, yet no answer ever 
came to him. 

He had broached the subject once to 
Maud, but she had grown so cold and 
white, and had seemed so unwilling to talk 
to him of it, that he had made no subse- 
quent effort to introduce it in their conver- 
sations. 

He contented himself for the future by 
dreaming of the happy hour when the cur- 
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tain should fall forever on the public per- 
formances of Maud Von Elsner and she 
should reign only as the beautiful queen of 
his heart and home. 

The brilliant theatre-going season in New 
York was drawing to a close. As the ex- 
piration of Maud Von Elsner’s engage- 
ment approached, Walter Durell resolved 
to know his fate without further delay. 
He never doubted what the reply of his 
love would be to the offer of marriage 
he meant to make her. She had been far 
too kind and gracious in her treatment of 
him to admit his questioning her recipro- 
cation of his affection. Still, delay was sus- 
pense, and why should it be endured ? 

Only to Fred Hastings—his most especial 
friend—did Walter confide the story of his 
love for Maud Von Elsner, and his design 
to make her his wife. 

Hastings was very happy, having been 
some months married to the beautiful Aline 
Arlington, and bade Walter God speed with 
much warmth and sincerity. 

It was a soft, bright morning in early 
spring when the young sculptor sought his 
actress love, for the purpose of offering her 
his heart and hand. 

He looked very noble and handsome when 
he presented himself at the door of her 
boudoir. There was a glad, expectant light 
in his fine eyes, and a dawning smile on 
his proud lips which gave a singular charm 
to his countenance. He was full of hope 
and anticipation and delight. 

The lady who received him was quiet and 
grave, but her face was like the face of an 
angel in its calm, spiritual loveliness. 

Walter Durell’s visit was no surprise to. 
Maud Von Elsner. She had promised him 
a private interview at this hour, and had 
readily guessed the import of what he wished 
to say. She was very pale but her expres- 
sion was one of pleasure rather than pain, 
and the welcome she accorded her lover had 
in it something at once sanguine and pa- 
thetic. 

For a time they conversed easily of out- 
ward things, but neither could quite forget 
the peculiar importance which really at- 
tached even to trivial words under the cir- 
cumstances, and a silence soon fell upon 
them which for many minutes remained 
unbroken. 

Walter was the first to speak. Seating 
himself by his beautiful companion, he 
poured into her ear a tale of love so pas- 
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sionate and thrilling, so intensely earnest 
and imploring, that few women could have 
listened unmoved. 

Yet there was no look of tenderness or 
even of compassion in the cold blue eyes 
which met his, when it was ended. 

He never forgot the supreme scorn with 
which Maud Von Elsner flung aside the 
hand in which he sought to imprison her 
own. Her portrait, as she rose and stood 
before him, drawn up to her full regal 
height, remained uneffaced upon the tablet 
of his memory through all his miserable 
future. 

Too much horrified to speak, he sat in 
silent amazement, waiting for some expla- 
nation of her mysterious conduct. It was 
not given at once. Long minutes. which 
seemed hours to the unhappy lover dragged 
themselves away, and still no word passed 
the white lips of the proud beauty who 
stood before him. Soe fixed and rigid she 
looked in her calm, icy stateliness that the 
terror-stricken Walter found it difficult to 
persuade himself it was not an exquisite 
marble statue before which he sat, instead 
of the woman he so ardently adored. 

His suspense was terminated at last. 
Maud Von Elsner regarded him with ques- 
tioning intentness for a moment, and then 
asked in a hard, changed tone. 

‘¢ Have you indeed not known me, Walter, 
in the interval in which we have been so 
much together? Am I so altered by a few 
short years? Lookagain. Recall the past. 
Am I Maud Von Elsner to you as to all 
the rest of the world ?”’ 

He bent his burning eyes fixedly upon 
her, and a ghastly pallor overspread his face. 
There was no recognition in his gaze, but 
there was fear, astonishment, wounded 
love, blighted hope, foiled ambition, re- 
gret, agony, despair. The beautiful creat- 
ure before him, the furniture of the apart- 
ment, the room itself, his own senses, in- 
deed all that was about him or connected 
with him, became a whirling, indiscriminate 
mass. He could not think. He struggled 
desperately to regain the composure he had 
lost, but in vain. 

He believed he had gone mad. He saw 
his idol standing still and white at a little 
distance from him, and fancied he had 
dreamed the words he had heard her utter. 
She looked so fair and pure, so far above all 
earthly taint or stain, so carcless of his 
misery. He staggered to his feet and leaned 
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heavuy against a table to keep from falling. 
Something had struck him suddenly like a 
terrible blow. Something hitherto unob- 
served, what was it ? 

He shaded his eyes with his trembling 
hand, and once more scrutinized the face 
of his companion. At last he recoiled 
slightly and exclaimed in a shocked, in- 
credulous tone,— 

‘¢ Jessie St. Clair!” 

A low, scornful laugh broke from the lips 
of Maud Von Elsner. 

‘You know me then,’’ she said with 
bitter irony. ‘‘ That will suffice. You 
may have hoped to marry the beautiful 
actress about whom all New York has 
raved for the past season, but when you 
discover that she is only the pretty toy 
which you discarded long ago because her 
presence could not heighten the lustre of 
your brilliant career,—why, your sentiment 
will change, of course.’’ 

‘Hear me,’’ Walter Durell cried almost 
fiercely. ‘‘I may have deserved your con- 
tempt, but you cannot mean to visit so 
terrible a retribution upon my youthful 
folly. You will not reject me, Maud. 
Let me call you by the new name. Too 
many painful associations cluster around 
the old. Oh, my beautiful queen! My 
pure, proud, peerless love! I cannot give 
you up. Let us forget the past and be 
happy in the future. I am most unworthy 
of you, dearest; I realize this only too well. 
All that I have, however, I will consecrate 
to you—my heart, my life, my fortune, all 
of good or value which I possess. Fame 
and distinction such as you already have, 
my name will not augment. Time may do 
very much for me, however, with you as 
my wife, my inspiration, my guiding star. I 
shall feel equal to the accomplishment of 
anything. O, tell me, Maud, that you will 
be my own.” 

He paused exhausted, and waited breath- 
lessly for her reply. 

She seemed strangely moved by his words. 
A deep glow suffused her face, and a wild 
triumphant light flashed from her beautiful 
eyes. 

Then she clasped her hands nervously 
together, stood proudly erect, and turned 
to her lover with withering scorn manifest 
in every glance and motion. 

‘You ask a great deal,’? she said in & 
singularly hard ringing voice; ‘‘ more, per- 
haps, than you are aware. Do you know 
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what this hour is to me? Can you fancy 
the rapture with which I have antici- 
pated it? Can you comprehend the su- 
preme human energy with which I have 
toiled for the victory it brings me? Listen. 
Six years ago you broke my heart and left 
me desolate. You cast my love aside as a 
trifle unworthy your notice or consideration, 
and thought I would find another on whom 
to bestow the treasure you scorned to ac- 
cept. I was too proud to show you my de- 
spair, but from the moment of your cruel 
desertion, the charm of my life was gone. 
Love, hope, confidence—all that purify and 
elevate the nature were henceforth dead 
tome. To avenge your heartlessness and 
selfishness has since been my sole desire and 
aim. For the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose I have sacrificed the guilelessness which 
found no favor in your eyes and the trust- 
ing innocence and simplicity I should have 
sought most carefully to preserve. Friends, 
time, strength, existence itself, have been 
consecrated to the attainment of my ob- 
ject. The goal is gained. The trophy is 
secured. You offer me your love. Know 
that I refuse it with scorn and contempt. 
Know that I trample your proud, selfish 
heart under my feet, and mock at the pain 
you suffer. The triumph of this Hour re- 
quites me for all the past. You have not 
realized your dream of renown and power, 
but my scheme of hate has reached its cli- 
max. Where is the position you thought 
to attain, Walter Durell? Where is the 
name you deemed too noble for me to 
share? What is your celebrity weighed 
against mine? How does the fame of the 
sculptor compare with that of the trage- 
dienne? Answer me. Have you any- 
thing to give me worthy my acceptance ?”’ 

He stood speechless before her, his senses 
stunned, his life blood frozen for a time by 
abject horror. A thousand incidents, for- 
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gotten for long years, recurred to his mem- 
ory; a dark mist rose before his eyes; he shud- 
dered painfully, and seemed but vaguely con- 
scious of what was passing around him. 

“‘’'You are silent,’? Maud Von Elsner ex- 
claimed in cruel mockery. ‘‘It is enough; 
my work is well nigh done. One act more, 
and the drama will be ended. Leave me for 
the space of five minutes, Walter, and return. 
We must be once more alone together.” 

‘‘ Forgive me ere I go, Maud” cried the 
young man passionately, kneeling humbly 
before her, and raising a face blanched by 
anguish and entreaty. 

She bent her beautiful head for an in- 
stant, but did not reply. The folds of her 
pure ivory dress fell gracefully about her, 
and her long, burnished curls gleamed 
brightly in the morning sun. ‘‘It is too 
late,’’ she said at last in a low faint voice. 
4 Go! 9 

The sculptor rose mechanically and quitted 
the room. 

Five minutes after he reappeared on the 
threshold. 

The beautiful actress reclined languidly 
upon an elegant sofa. Her posture was one 
suggesting quiet repose. One white hand 
supported her head. The other lay idly in 
her lap. Her eyes were closed naturally, 
and the long, golden lashes swept the 
marble cheeks. 

Walter Durell approached her softly, 
wondering at her attitude and thinking 
that she slept. 

Laying his hand upon her forehead, he 
started back with a bitter cry. 

She was dead! 

Beside her was the merciful poison which 
had guided her to eternal rest. The re- 
venge was finished. The curtain had fallen 
for ever on the life tragedy of Maud Von 
Elsner. 
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BY B. C. LEECH. 


As from the mountain’s deep ravine 
The echoing rocks repeat the sound, 
Or as some gentle, mirrored lake, 
In truth reflects the scene around,— 
So every thought we mortals speak 


Re-echoes down the flight of time, 

And every act that here is done 
Is mirrored in the book divine. 

How guarded, then, should be the thoughts, 
The words and acts, both thine and mine! 


OR several years, the advantages of 
Florida as a land of promise for small 
capitalists with a bias toward horticulture 
have been widely proclaimed. Among the 
miscellaneous multitude who went in search 
of these advantages was a friend of the writ- 
ers. He had been sorely hit financially in 
New York. Wrecked in fortune, broken in 
health, he had left the hurly-burly of Broad- 
way for the primeval wilds of Florida, there 
to seek strength of pocket and boy. Deep 
in the forests of Orange County he had fixed 
his home. To it I was invited after he had 
been settled a few months on what he proud- 
ly called his grove. In America, change of 
occupation is as common as change of cos- 
tume. The quitting of commerce for horti- 
culture was not remarka‘le, the more so that 
my friend had some practical knowledge of 
gardening, for he had cultivated a pretty 
parterre at his villa in New Jersey. Still, 
when he wrote me in technical terms of the 
art of orange-growing and of the certain 
competence awaiting those skilfully pursuing 
that easy and delightful pursuit, I feared 
the good fellow was unconsciously repeating 
the literature of land agents and garden 
manuals. I, therefore, was anxious to see 
with my own eyes how orange-growers lived, 
—to experience personally their mode of life. 
I reached my friend’s grove at the latter 
end of winter, according to the almanac; but 
in full summer, according to the tempera- 
ture. The family consisted of three, my 
friend; his wife—both elderly—and their son 
aged thirty. I found the men singularly 
blackened in complexion; though brown- 
blondes naturally, they had become almost 
as dark as Arabs. The lady was of a pallid- 
emerald tint. It was strange to see blue 
eyes gleaming out of such bronzed faces, 
and to note how many subtle modifications 
of mind and body had taken place in a few 
months. The young man had been some- 
what of a dandy; he was now a rude back- 
woodsman, careless of externals, almost de- 
fiant of them. The old gentleman existed 
in his shirt-sleeves, and wore a pair of trous- 
ers that he would not have given to a beggar 
in New York. Something of his old stateli- 
ness remained. He is of a proud English 
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AN ENGLISH SOJOURNERS EXPERIENCE. 


stock, but he was fast becoming undistin- 
guishable from the prevailing type of settlers. 
Ilis wife was the most deteriorated. No 
women dress more elegantly than those of 
New York. Frights, dowdies and quaints 
cannot exist in the modish atmosphere of 
that great centre. Dress or die is the un- 
written- but terrible law of womendom. In 
Florida that is impossible. There women 
die if they do dress, save in the evening. 
During the heat a garment of gossamer is 
too oppressive; and when ladies have to 
cook with the temperature ranging from 
ninety to a hundred degrees, dress is one of 
the least considerations. And ladies can 
get no helps in the backwoods. Cooking, 
and washing up afterwards, occupy some 
four or five hours daily, and when laundry- 
work and house-cleaning are added, the work 
is somewhat trying. 

Yet my friend’s home was a delightful 
one, and compared with the tenement dwell- 
ings of New York, Brooklyn and Jersey 
City, was an abode of bliss. It was a sort 
of daring compound of a Swiss chalet, log- 
hut and framehouse, with the notion of an 
Indian bungalow. My friend’s son was its 
author in idea and realization, and it was by 
his strenuous toil upon it that he had become 
blackened so much. The inside was roomy 
and airy, the dining-room and parlor quite 
charming, the bedrooms exquisitely neat. 
Northern taste and good breeding were visi- 
ble everywhere. But [ amsure if my young 
friend builds another home in a few years, 
it will not be like this. He will be satisfied 
with alog-hut. The climate is so rapacious 
that it devours timber visibly. Each dwell- 
ing is mounted upon log piles, which have to 
be frequently renewed. These grow black 
in a very short time, and the sun and the 
moisture work unceasingly at the dissolution 
of the upper structure. Cracks begin in the 
roof; vegetation starts, grows subtly; and 
soon rot, wet and dry, complete the mis- 
chief. 

The house was built upon the margin of a 
lake which was almost circular in form, and 
about a third of a mile across. Round it the 
land rolled in knolls and heavy swells, topped 
with groups of weary-looking pine-trees; and 
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in the hollows, copses of young oaks, green 
as ocean water in their spring foliage. 
Stunted palmettos, jungle-grass and bushes 
belted the margin of the lake, and for sever- 
al yards the water was carpeted with a dense 
mass of weeds. At intervals, other dwell- 
ings were placed near the lake. Some had 
been erected for a year or two, and were 
growing swart and grim. One was new- 
coated with whitewash, and gleamed over- 
poweringly in the hot sun. It was embow- 
ered in an orange-grove, and the contrast 
between the rambling white building and 
the deep, impressive green of the trees was 
very beautiful as reflected in the lake. Near- 
ly opposite, an old general of the Southern 
army was building a costly wooden villa, 
whence the noise of hammers fell in pleas- 
ant cadence, and added to the charms of the 
symphony the wind was making in every vi- 
brant thing. Swinging in a hammock under 
the veranda, smoking the rural pipe that 
stimulates the softer feelings of the heart, 
and opens it to impressions that are rarely 
known in city life, and talkinz of the joys of 
retirement to my friend, I thought him the 
most fortunate of unfortunates to be driven 
from the inferno of New York to such a 
paradise. What was the gold of Wall Street 
to the golden fruits of the groves round 
about the lake? What silver so beautiful 
as the waves of the lake as they glittered in 
the hot impetuous wind? Here alone of all 
the vast space of America was there repose 
from the remorseless rush for the wealth 
which maddens the getter and kills the loser. 
Subsequent familiarity with the details of 
life in an orange grove proved to me that 
even that life has many bitters mingled with 
its sweets; and that the dolce fur niente is 
impossible for people who have merely 
sought in Florida what they failed to get 
elsewhere, namely, an easy competency. 

My friend’s estate consisted of some doz- 
en acres, one-half planted with orange-trees 
several years old; the other just reclaimed 
from the forest and in the process of planta- 
tion. AsI went over the grove, I was some- 
what disappointed with the trees. Many 
had a haggard, hopeless look about them. A 
few were vigorous, promising good harvests 
when older. The grove had been neglected 
for a time, I learned, the previous owner 
having died. My friend found it a wilder- 
ness, the trees positively lost in the weeds. 
These had eaten away the life of many 
young trees, and accounted for the languid, 
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outworn appearance of the grove. How 
costly and formidable foes weeds are to set- 
tlers, I soon had experience of. How mar- 
velously sensitive to good and bad treatment 
the orange tree is, I also learned. At my 
first inspection of the grove, I feared my 
friend had simply come to Florida to be 
wholly ruined. Sickly trees pining in arid 
sand under a burning sky promised nothing 
but disaster. An examination of the kitch- 
en garden was little more assuring. The 
vegetables were either weakly or running 
into coarse rankness. Soil, there was none; 
only sand, white as flour, and as fine. In 
this, mative weeds evidently had every 
chance of success against exotic vegetables 
and fruit-trees. 

I did not express my gloomy foreboding 
to the owner of this blighted spot. He talked 
gayly of his good luck, of the improvement 
that had taken place in a few months and of 
the phenomenal rise in land values in those 
parts. In a few years he would have five 
hundred trees producing on the average ten 
dollars per tree. Anxious to go into tho 
facts of orange culture, I proposed to my 
friend a plan by which I was to sojourn and 
labor with him. He agreed, and the follow- 
ing account contains my experiences. 

We rose at half-past six, took breakfast 
about an hour later. It consisted of oatmeal 
porridge, buckwheat or other hot cakes 
baked in a pan, and a fried mass of all that 
was left from the previous supper. This 
was for economy’s sake, for no food will re- 
main untainted afterafew hours. It was also 
for the stomach’s sake, as the condiments 
mixed with it satisfied the peculiar gastric 
craving for a pungent stimulant. At eight 
o’clock we proceeded to the grove, where we 
hoed round the roots of about twenty trees, 
clearing the weeds from a circle of four feet 
from the stem3. How laborious this was 
can only be known to tho3e who have worked 
at it. The weeds had to be extirpated, how- 
ever deep they penetrated, or they began to 
grow afresh in a few days. A species of 
couch-grass was the mo3t troublesome; it 
clung to the ground like an octopus to a rock, 
and it was as dense as felt. The hoeing 
aerated the roots of the trees, and also 
pruned the woody fibres. Upon a certain 
number of trees we bestowed all the slops 
and waste water of the household. These 
rejecta were conserved with a care which a 
Chinaman would have respected. They 
were the chief fertilizers we employed, and 
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it was marvelous to observe how quickly and 
extensively the trees responded. In a few 
days yellow leaves began to grow green, 
hanging branches to brace themselves up, 
and a limp, unhappy-looking tree to put on a 
semblance of sturdiness. From what I saw, 
I consider the orange to be most responsive 
of all arboreal things to human touch. 
Whether it be the peculiar climate of Flori- 
da, or that unexplained development of ex- 
cellence which almost all fruits grown in 
America show, I do not pretend to decide; 
but it is certain that the oranges of Florida 
are already the largest in the world, and the 
quality is unequaled by the choicest fruit of 
Europe, of Syria, and the Brazils. 

As I continued the work and noted its re- 
sults, I began to think that my friend’s Al- 
naschar dream of five thousand dollars a year 
might become a very plain fact, if he had 
the capital needed to fertilize the whole of 
his plantation. Given the right situation, 
abundant and appropriate food, and that de- 
voted attention which it claims, and the 
orange-tree seems to offer as certain a return 
for money, time and skill as any investment 
in the old or new world. 

I give my impressions as I go on, though 
they somewhat interfere with the description 
of the life we led. Two hours’ hoeing in 
the increasing heat were as much as I could 
endure without breaking off for a while; so, 
about ten o’clock we retired to the shade of 
the veranda for coolness and a smoke. Re- 
freshed and rested, we went to the kitchen 
garden, where weeding, digging and plan- 
ning occupied us until the delightful ‘‘ Hollo, 
hollo! ’’ from the house called us to the mid- 
day meal. Nowhere is the appetite keener 
than in Southern Florida. Human tis- 
sues burn away in its hot, damp atmosphere 
like the houses. I needed more than twice 
as much food as in the Northern and Middle 
States, or in any part of Europe I have lived 
in, and the food I most craved was nitro- 
genous. The quantity of haricot beans [ 
consumed still astonishes me. These formed 
the piece de resistance. Fresh meat was un- 
procurable, and we had to use stock fish 
largely when our canned beef ran out. Far- 
inaceous puddings gave variety to our dieta- 
ry; and when salads and cabbages were 
ready, these added to our dainties. Fortu- 
nately, my hostess made capital bread, a no- 
ble art she had learned in England. With- 
out this I could not have stood the steadily 
increasing drafts which the climate and toil 
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made uponme. Had I been restricted to 
the hot biscuit which does duty for bread in 
the households of most Americans, I could 
not have lived more than a month or two 
under the conditions of an orange-grower. 

Tea was taken with the mid-day meal, and 
I liked it the better the blacker and more 
astringent it was, though such a brew would 
poison me now. This desire was further 
evidence of the exhausting climate. 

Remarkable as my appetite was, that of 
my friend’s son was still more so. He had 
been delicate from childhood, and it was 
partly on his account that the family had 
gone South. For the first time existence 
was a joy tohim. He revelled in the heat, 
worked like a mule, and ate like a squad of 
navvies. Still more surprising was the 
physical change wrought in another young 
man whom I had known in New York, and 
who was living near my friend’s grove. 
Forest-life had metamorphosed him from a 
willowy stripling into a strong man. His 
appetite was unappeasable, and he had fre- 
quently to get up during the night to satisfy 
it. But the trencherman who surpassed all 
that I came near in Florida was a negro, 
named Tom Wilson. He was of magnificent 
proportions, over six feet high, immensely 
muscular, and, notwithstanding his color, a 
handsome man. He was the most skilful 
axe-man in the country, and could bring 
down more pine-trees than any two men 
that had tried against him. He earned five 
dollars a day. But he was as voracious as a 
shark; his dinner was often six pounds in 
weight, and it was one of the amazements 
of the neighborhood to see Tom clear the 
huge jar containing it. 

I have dwelt at length on this subject, as 
it is of transcendent importance to those 
who think of settling in Florida. The en- 
hanced cost of personal maintenance, if the 
foregoing be fair samples of appetites gener- 
ally, is a matter of serious importance, more 
especially as all food has to be imported, and 
often brought by vehicle from the railway or 
river-side wharf. 

Owing to the absence of grass, it is not 
possible to have milk and its proiucts. Flori- 
da certainly is not without cows, but they are 
small, unimproved creatures, picking up 8 
scanty living in the marshes and hummack- 
swamps. As these are cleared and utilized 
for horticulture, cattle will disappear for 
sheer lack of sustenance. I have seen some 
patches of Bermuda. grass which thrives in 
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the sand, and it may be possible to make 
pastures with it after a while. But for the 
immediate future, all the milk, butter and 
cheese needed by the settlers must be im- 
ported, and so must all animal food, save the 
diminishing supply of game. 

I will not enlarge upon the reckless 
slaughter of all things that run and fly by 
the incrowding multitudes settling in the 
flowery land. Every youngster has a gun 
and a revolver, and shooting is a passion. I 
have seen the most wanton destruction of 
rare birds; even the celestial-voiced mock- 
ing-bird is not spared by those who love the 
detonation of firearms more than any other 
sound. I admit the fascinations of the hunt- 
ing instinct, and that sport is the only 
amusement in a wild and unsettled country. 
Nevertheless it is banishing the tender, the 
beautiful and the humanizing, and it is im- 
poverishing the country. As horticulture is 
the only business that can be carried on in 
Florida, and as insects are vastly destructive 
to fruits and vegetables, it is the height of 
folly to annihilate the small birds. The 
orange-tree is the prey of many insect para- 
sites, and sometimes a whole grove is blight- 
ed by them. I have seen scores of trees 
ghastly with scale, and owners almost driven 
to desperation. Indeed, the difficulty is to 
keep the trees clean. Nothing struck me 
more than the contrast between the fruit of 
the groves, often black and wrinkled, and 
the brilliant plumpness of the wild oranges 
in the hummacks. I believe the health and 
beauty of the latter were owing to the birds 
which preyed upon the insects, their natural 
food; whereas from the groves birds were 
banished, as every boy found his pastime in 
blazing away at them. 

In the tropical climate of Florida, insect 
life is a huge and permanent affliction. All 
living things are subject to it. Gardens are 
desolated, animals are tormented, and man 
is driven frantic. Among the griefs that 
distressed my hostess was the army of cock- 
roaches which invaded her larder and stores. 
The amcunt of food spoiled by these pests 
was serious; they would get into the dough, 
into puddings, into pies and stews, and of 
course all had to be thrown away when the 
monsters were discovered. At dusk, whole 
armies made their appearance, and the floors 
were literally black. Nor did they confine 
themselves to the living-rooms; they in- 
vaded the sleeping apartments and devoured 
all the leatherthey found. But repulsive as 
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they were and costly, I could have tolerated 
them though taking measures to destroy 
them; nothing, however, availed against, or 
could mitigate the miseries caused by the 
mosquitoes. Early in March, these insects 
began to appear, and soon they attained un- 
disputed dominion. Before sundown their 
annunciatory hum began, and until full day- 
light next morning it never ceased. They 
always. commenced by settling on my feet 
and ankles under the supper-table, and from 
thence bit impartially to the crown of my 
head as the night went on. The pain and 
irritation caused by mosquitoes often made 
the evenings a time of pure distress for me. 
As a new-comer, I was the chief attraction. 
Still, old and young suffered, and many a 
pleasant party was spoiled by the clouds that. 
streamed in from doors and windows. By 
carefully fixing the mosquito-curtains one 
might get rid of them. Yet the provoking 
trumpeting going on outside, and the heat. 
which the curtains caused, often banished 
sleep altogether, and made the night season 
a prolonged anguish. 

During the prevalance of electric storms, 
the twin troubles of Florida, weeds and 
mosquitoes, had a glorious time. Such 
lightning, thunder, and rain are not known 
in northern latitudes. The clear sky will 
suddenly grow wan; the forests will be 
dimmed with what seems the smoke of a 
vast conflagration rushing towards you; dis- 
tant trees will fling about their branches like 
windmill sails, and then, like a park of artil- 
lery, simultaneously lightning and thunder 
blaze and crash, as if heaven and earth had 
collided. Down comes the rain in cataracts, 
in vast, slanting walls of liquid, that drum 
on the earth, that pound the roof, that roar 
through the foliage of the groves with a 
might, a grandeur, an awfulness which even 
surpasses the wild magnificence of an ocean 
storm. One of these electric outbursts last- 
ed for thirteen hours. During this time, 
two sullen-looking banks of clouds in the 
north and east were the centres whence the 
stupendous pyrotechny proceeded. The 
lightning varied in color from pale opal to 
pink. It shot in fan-like gushes, like the 
aurora borealis; it descenced like glittering 
chains of steel; it zigzagged at every angle; 
and made vistas of supernai glory in the in- 
tensely black sky. 

Responding to this meteorological convul- 
sion, all the forest inhabitants began to 
speak. The tree-toads whistled with frantic 
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shrillness, the pond-frogs croaked in hoarse 
rhythm, the pine-lops hummed dreamily, 
occasionally the choking bray of distant mule 
would be heard, and most startling of all, 
would strike in the rumbling sellow of the 
alligators. These last sounds cannot be for- 
gotten by those who hear them with nerves 
palpitating in response to an electric storm. 
The alligator is a formidable and a hidcous 
neighbor in many parts of Florida, and al- 
most every night I heard them in the lake. 
Yet people do not seem to be afraid of 
them. | 

After the most copious deluge, the ground 
is dry, for the sand swallowed it as it fell. 
Hence Florida presents a del:ghtful contrast 
to many parts of America during the spring 
rains. No mud exists, the road tracks are 
improved, the airis cooled, and the fragrance 
that arises from the orange groves as the sun 
mounts the sky is beyond wurds to express. 
But the older settlers complain of the fall of 
temperature, and seated round a huge log- 
firc, shiver and huddle as if in process of 
congelation. Manv take violent catarrhs, 
and the iatent poison of malaria begins to 
referment in their thin blood. I have men- 
tioned the blackening of the skin caused by 
the climate. After an attack of malarial 
fever, dysentery or other local disease, this 
blackness sometimes disapjears, and the 
skin becomes dully yellow. In the course of 
a few years’ residence, a blanching process 
begins, and the skin looks like that of a 
consumptive person, and is often granulated 
like boiled rice. Indeed, the pallor of many 
who had lived in the country continuously 
for five or six years.was almost repulsive. 
It betrayed by an outward sign the debilita- 
tion going on within, and led me to doubt if 
people of Northern origin can permanently 
settle on the peninsula. 

After a residence sufficiently long to test 
both the climate and the possibility of ama- 
teurs gaining a livelihood by orange culture, 
I came to the conclusion, that for six months, 
namely, from October to March, life in Flo- 
rida can be made pleasant and profitable, 
tut the other half of the year must be spent 
in the Northern States, or in the highlands 
of Georgia, Tennessee or other invigorating 
region. 

The orange is only one item towards 
wealih-making, and it is often an uncertain 
one, the lemon being the surer of the two 
trees most cultivated. But strawberrics are 
still better for those having suitable ground. 
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They are quickly raised, require little capi- 
tal, and little attention save in the fruiting 
season; and if they can be produced in Jan- 
uary and February in large quantities for 
the New York and Boston markets, an ex- 
cellent liviug may be made. Early vegeta- 
bies also are a certain source of income for 
those who devote themselves to their pro- 
duction; and as railways increase and accel- 
erate their freight trains, these delicacies 
may be sold all over the busy, opulent and 
frost-bound North. 

But before Florida can become the winter 
fruit-and-market garden of America, it must 
have a system of irrigation suited to the 
trade. It has the heat, it has the moisture; 
keep these in conjunction, and all sorts of 
succulent plants must thrive. By using 
large quantities of moist weeds to the roots 
of our vegetables at the time of transplanta- 
tion, we made all that had languished before 
to flourish. By persistent hocing round the 
orange-trees, we made them av vance rapidly. 
When the question of chemical fertilizers, 
suited to the orange and lemon, has been 
scientifically settled, progress wide ana rapid 
will follow the groves. At present all is 
speculative and probationary. But that in- 
domitable determination to succeed which 
marks the American and the British settlers 
in Florida, will have its certain rewards in 
time, and that sandy wilderness will be con- 
verted into a cornucopia for all mankind. 

In the meantime, life in an orange grove 
has many tribulations and disenchautments 
mingled with its undoubted pleasures. Out 
of the immense number of experiences now 
being gained by the multitudes colonizing 
the Flowery State, many generalizations 
must emerge, which will increase the pleas- 
ures and diminish the pains of orange-grow- 
ers. The outcome of my personal experi- 
ence is, for the settler to begin upon a small 
scale, taking care of his capital and his 
health. The cleverest man must go upon 


facts; and though hints and book-instruction 


can help, they cannot make an orange-grow- 
er. The most important matter is the sup- 
ply of suitable food. It should be got from 
the great purveyors of the North direct, and 
in such quantities as to make the freight 
low. Fowls should be the source of animal 
food, and goats for milk. All water should 
be boiled before drinking, andlemons should 
be taken for beverage instead of tea; they 
prevent headaches, one of the troubles of the 
country. 


SAINT VALENTINE’S 


DAY. 


BY MOLLIE E. DUBUOIS. 


\AINT VALENTINE’S DAY! 
old recollections 
That rush to my heart with an echoing joy, 
I remember once more the old hopes and dejections, 
When you were a girl, dear, and I was a boy: 
When I sent you a rose on that February morning, 
And with it a passionate, rhyme-halting lay, 
And met your reproaches and well-acted scorning 
By whispering: ‘‘Sweet, ’tis Saint Valentine’s 
Day !”’ 


And the sky was so blue and the sunshine so yellow, 
And the soft southern wind blew so shrilly and 
sweet, 
And each tiny bird sang so loud to its fellow, 


And midst 
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While the snowdrops and crocuses bloomed at 
your feet; 
8m.ll wonder our hearts broke to tremulous beating, 
As we learned in the wonderful, oldfashioned way, 
What the earth and the sky and the air were roe- 
peating 
In mystical cadence of Valentine’s Day. 


And now that the crazy-sweet babble and laughter 
Of golden-haired children have rung in our ears, 
And brought us the hope of a tender hereafter 
To link to the thought of those far-away years; 
Once more in the words of the happy boy-lover, 
I veil deeper meaning in whimsical way,— 
A meaning your heart will be quick to discover,— 
By whispering: ‘‘ Sweet, ’tis Saint Valentine’s 
Day 1” 


MY POOR LOVE. 


BY MES. 


LIFE was passing away; softly and 

gently ' vas gliding into eternity. 
No eminent puysician watched its decay, 
no wealth eased its painful joltings along 
the road to death; yet no murmur passed 
Clara Lester’s lips, no traitorous cry that 
her burden was greater than she could 
bear came from her loyal heart. Pain had 
traced many a wrinkle on her fair fore- 
head, but her brows had never been drawn 
together in angry impatience. 

She was dying, a sweet flower in the great 
garden of poor suffering humanity, fading 
away like the summer roses; and only the 
elderly village doctor and old Margaret, her 
faithful attendant, knew how uncertain 
were her days on earth. Long before 
when the hopelessness of her case and the 
imminent danger in which she lived had 
been made known tw her, she had begged 
that her condition might be kept from her 
sister’s knowledge. The doctor’s promise 
had been readily given—he would have un- 
dertaken the custody of ten seurets to se- 
cure the tranquility of his lovely patient— 
but old Margaret had demurred. 

‘IT don’t think it is right to Miss Urmson 
—I don’t indeed!” she protested, when at 
length she yielded reluctantly to Clara’s 


request. 


CATHERINE 


WALLACE, 


So Bel Urmson, loving her sister devot- 
edly and tending her daily, was’ kept in 
ignorance of her danger, and never sus- 
pected the slenderness of her hold on life. 
Bel only saw that Clara was young and 
beautiful and delicate. Yes, she was deli- 
cate; but then Clara had been delicate from 
her childhood, and since that dreadful 
morning when news came to them tha 
the steamship ‘‘Cawnpore’’? had _ been 
wrecked off the African coast, and Cap- 
tain Lester’s name hud appeared among 
the passengers drowned or missing, his 
young bride, Clara Lester, had, as Marga- 
ret expressed it, never raised her head. 
Death and her sister were, however, never 
associated in Bel Urmson’s mind. Clara 
was delicate, and that was all. 

Three years had run their course since 
the wreck of the ‘‘ Cawnpore,’’ and Cap- 
tain Lester had never come back to his 
wife; and now, she whispered to herself, 
she was going to him. As night succeeded 
night, so surely did she take that one step 
nearer home; and, looking back, she marked 
without fear or trembling the rapid prog- 
ress she had made. But one link of care 
still bound her soul to earth, and that was 
her sister Bel—Bel who was four years her 
junior, and who would be left so poor and 
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desolate when she died—for the sisters had 
been orphans almost from their childhood 
and had not a relative in the world. Before 
Bel had attained her eightcenth year she 
was engaged to be married to Lieutenant 
Heywood, a young officer in the —th Hus- 
gars; but a misunderstanding had arisen 
between them, and they had parted. 

‘‘It is as well to say we ‘agreed to sepa- 
rate ’ as anything else,’’ Bel observed with 
considerable bitterness to her sister, when 
the inquisitiveness of a sister had forced 
her to acknowledge the annulment of her 
engagement; ‘‘it hides the ugly truth that 
he jilted me.” 

‘** Bel, dear, I am sure there is only some 
foolish mistake between you, and some day 
Lieutenant Heywood will come back to you, 
and everything will be explained.”’ 

But Bel had langhed scornfully at Clara’s 
prophecy, and refused to place any confi- 
dence in it. Her disappointment had 
shaken her faith in human goodness and 
integrity, and she became suspicious, reti- 
cent and sarcastic. But gradually Clara 
Lester’s influence effected a change; and 
two years later Bel Urmson had learned to 
love again, and was once more engaged to 
be married. 

Mrs. Lester had hoped to leave her sister 
in a good man’s care before she was called 


away, and Bel’s engagement had given her. 


much satisfaction, for John Harvey was 
wealthy and a man of education, and, if 
she could only live to sce her married, she 
would be content to die on the succeeding 
day. Lying on her faded chintz-covered 
couch under the shade of a fine horse-chest- 
nut tree on a warm August afternoon, 
Clara’s thoughts dwell tenderly on her 
young sister’s future, and her desire to see 
Bel married became almost a prayer. 

“If I only could!’? she murmured, with 
that sore lonying which only the sick expe- 
rience. 

Bel was seated on a low stool by her 
couch, her chin resting on her hand and her 


yes gazing vacantly on the ground. She. 


had been silent a long time, when suddenly 
she spoke. | 

‘TY thought he ought to know that I had 
loved before, and so I told him the story 
of my love. Was I right?’’ —and she 
turned her dark, handsome face to her 
sister, while her glorious brown eyes 
seemed to repeat the question, ‘‘Was I 


right?” 
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‘Quite right,’ Clara answered; ‘‘ you 
have only forestalled the advice I intended 
to give you today. And he, Bel—what did 
Mr. Harvey say ?”’ 

A blush crept up to the girl’s cheeks, and 
her eyelids drooped for an instant as she 
said: — 

‘¢] don’t think he liked it, Clara—he 
looked so disappointed; but he said very 
little. Tell me,’’? she continued, as she 
gently caressed the small, fragile hand she 
had taken between her own rosy palms, 
‘¢ is a girl’s first love so unique that no sub- 
sequent affection can equal it? ”’ 

‘“‘There must be a peculiar freshness in 
the first budding of love which cannot be 
repeated in any after-bloom; but I think 
that is its only charm, for a girl’s love is 
often very foolish.” 

‘“‘Like mine,’’ Bel quickly remarked. 
‘‘Perhaps it was foolish, but it was true— 
ah, so true!—while he——’’ She paused, 
and a sneer rested on her lips. ‘*I could 
not have been his first love, could I?” she 
asked, with a short, bitter laugh. 

‘‘Hush, Bel!’ her sister pleaded, a 
pained look on her earnest face. ‘I 
thought you had forgiven him and forgot- 
ten the past.” 

‘‘T have forgiven him,’? she answered 
gravely. ‘‘ Any Christian who wills it can 
forgive; but no exercise of volition can 
make a mortal forget an injury. Does not 
the disfiguring scar remain to keep it in re- 
membrance ? ”’ als 

‘‘ Only for a while. Time will so obliter- 
ate yours that some day you will wonder at 
the insignificance of what you now con- 
sider a great wrong.” 

‘“T can never regard it lightly ’’—and 
tears trembled in Bel’s soft, brown eyes— 
‘for it Jessened me in John’s estimation, 
last evening; I know it did, though he, 
poor fellow, tried to hide the fact. by greater 
tenderness tome. It is strange he should 
grieve for what another threw aside with- 
out a regret; but I am not likely to for- 
get.” 

‘‘Perhaps, Bel, you have not had suffi- 
cient time in which to forget. Some girls 
do not easily forget;’’ and Mrs. Lester sat 
up, and, placing her hands on her sister’s 
shoulders, looked anxiously into her face. 
‘* My darling, if the past still holds any por- 
tion of your affection, retract your promise, 
and don’t marry Mr. Harvey.. Oh, Bel, as 


. you value your own happiness, don’t marry. 
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at all unless you can give your love in all 
entirety to your husband! ”’ 

Surprised at her earnestness, Bel glanced 
up at her sister. 

‘* How ill you look!” she exclaimed in- 
voluntarily; and, starting up, she hastily 
arranged the pillows on the couch. ‘Pray 
lie down again! Do you feel worse?” 

‘*T am as well as usual, thank you, dear,”’ 
she affirmed as she resumed her recumbent 
position; ‘‘but I dare say Margaret would 
tell you I had been talking too much; so, 
if you will put that shawl over me,I think 
I will rest a little now.”’ 

Bel obeyed, and then bending over, kissed 
her. 

‘*T do love John,’’ she whispered; ‘and 
he has no cause for jealousy. But he is 
jealous—jealous as Othello! ’’—and, with a 
light, careless laugh, she turned away. 

Jealous as Othello! The words rang in 
Clara’s ears as Bel walked away; they 
chased all rest from her thoughts and would 
not be put aside. Jealous as Othello! Was 
it true? Was she going to leave her sister 
in the care of a man afflicted with such a 
madness? And Bel, with her keen sus- 
ceptibility and quick, proud temper—would 
she bear with geutle tenderness the end- 
less suspicions of jealousy? Was her love 
for John so sure, so convincing, that in time 
it would exorcise his fears and establish his 
trust? As she asked herself these ques- 
tions, Clara closed her eyes, and there arose 
before her a vision of Bel when she was en- 
gaged to Lieutenant Heywood. How bright, 
how happy the girl was then! There could 
be no doubt of her happiness in that love. 
And what a fine, handsome fellow the young 
officer was—just the one to win a girl’s love! 
No wonder Bel had almost worshiped him! 
Perhaps, if he had not been ordered abroad, 
he would have come back to her, and every- 
thing would have been made straight; and 
then John Harvey, with his horrible jeal- 
ousy, would never have crossed her sister’s 
path. 

‘TJ am sure Bel does not love him,’’ she 
murmured, squeezing her fingers together 
in agony at the thought. ‘‘She is not gay 
and bright now as she was then. When 
she is his wife and I am nv longer here, 
will he be kind to her?’ Tears flowed 
through her closed eyelids and trickled un- 
heeded down her cheeks as she thought of 
Bel under cruel treatment. 

‘*Clara, you are crying!’’—and Bel’s 
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young cheek was pressed caressingly to the 
pale, wet face, while her fresh, rosy lips 
kissed away the tear-drops. ‘' What is the 
matter with you today? Are you worse, 
Clara darling? Does she look worse? ’’ she 
asked, turning appealingly to John Harvey, 
who was standing by her side. 

‘‘No, no!’? Mrs. Lester asserted hur- 
riedly as she held out her hand. ‘I am 
only a little tired. How do you do, John ? 
Are you early, or is it later than I think?”? 

‘*T have come earlier than usual,’’ he an- 
swered, taking Bel’s low seat beside the 
couch. ‘The fact is, I have yeceived a 
telegram from my father, informing me of 
his arrival in England, and requesting my 
immediate presence in Southampton, be- 
cause, as he expresses it, he is not so well. 
I do not suppose it is anything serious; 
nevertheless, I am obliged to leave Sutton 
tonight.” 

‘*T am so sorry,’’ Clara said. ‘‘I hope 
you will find him better.’’ Try as she 
might, she could not feel kindly towards 
him, and her words sounded cold and formal 
even to herself; and yet the face bending 
over her, if not a handsome, was certainly 
a good face, and nothing cruel lurked in the 
calm gray eyes resting half tenderly, half 
pitifully on her tear-stained countenance. 
‘We shall miss you terribly,’ she said, 
with an effort. | 

‘¢T hope you will pay me the complimen 
of missing me a little; but it is Bel who 
must bewail my absence and miss me ter- 
ribly.”’ I shall never forgive her if she is 
not looking pale, wan and altogether miser- 
able when I return; ’’ and he smiled. 

‘‘T shall remain hopelessly unforgiven 
then,’’ said Bel, laughing, ‘‘ for I am always 
in rude vulgar health, and I believe nothing 
could rob my cheeks of their brilliant hue.” 

Clara looked round at the bright, bloom- 
ing face and sighed. 

‘¢ Bel dear, I am so tired; if you will call 
Margaret, I think I will go in,’’ she said 
wearily; but, when the girl had left her, a 
sudden energy seemed to come to her. 
‘¢ John,’’ she said, leaning over an.: laying 
her hand on his, ‘‘ my life is so uncertain, I 
may never see you again. Don’t start—the 
thought is not newto me. Promise me—I 
will not ask you to swear it, for a man’s 
word should be binding as his oath—but. 
promise me now, before I die, to be always. 
kind to Bel.” - | 

Startled and surprised though he was, 
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without a moment’s hesitation he an- 
swered ,— 

‘¢T promise.”’ 

Still she was not satisfied. 

“You know she has told you about Lieu- 
tenant Heywood. When she is your wife, 
don’t suspect her of an unworthy recollec- 
tion of that former love; forget that she 
ever loved before, and don’t reproach her 
with it. Promise me. Bel is so tho: oughly 
honorable, so implicitly to be trusted; but 
you do not know her as I know her, anil you 
may doubt hez.”’ 

He regarded her attentively, watching 
the nervous clasping and unclasping of 
her fingers. 

“ Mrs. Lester, what is making you mis- 
trust me today?’ he asked. ‘Bel is 
dearer to me than the whule world, more 
precious than my own life. Place your 
faith on that assurance—it is a surety more 
inviolable than my word—and trust me.” 

She looked at his pleasant, honest face, 
and impulsively held out her hands to him. 

**Y will—I do!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ And, 
John, dear John, as you hope to find mercy 
for your dear ones, whom, like me, you also 
may have to leave in the care of others, 80 
be good to my darling! ”’ 

She was then in a weak state of nervous 
excitement which no reasoning or argument 
can ever allay. What she grasped as a sure 
anchor one moment became in the next un- 
stable as water and slipped from her hold. 
John Harvey bent over her, a grave, tender 
pity in his eyes. 

“To the utmost of my power I will be 
good to your darling; I promise.”’ 

“Thank you,”’ she murmured, as her 
sister and the nurse made their appearance; 
aud now, if you will take Bel away, Mar- 
garet shall help me to the house. Good-bye, 
John.”’ 

He shook hands with her, expressing a 
hope that when he returned he should find 
her stronger. Then he and Bel walked to 
the small iron gate which divided Mr. Les- 
ter’s miniature garden from Sutton Com- 
mon, and pausing there, he asked: — 

‘* Bel, will you write to me while I am 
away ?”’ 

They had been engaged only a month, and 
this was their first separation; nevertheless 
she answered with warm decision: — 

‘* No, you will live on my letters, and be 
in no hurry to come back to m:.”’ 

‘‘ Must I write to you?”’ 
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“What would you write about —the 
country or the weather?’’ she asked, 
laughing. ‘‘No; tell me on wha’ day 
you will return, and I will be content to 
wait.”? 

‘On Thursday week, Bel —a fortnight 
from today.” 

‘* Very well; I will expect you on that 
day. But we will not ccrrespond. I coull 
not write to you about the state cf the 
crops, nor yet about the sanitary condition 
cf Sutton; and’’—coloring slightly — ‘‘ to 
me there i3 something so ludicrous in trans- 
mitting sentiment through the penny-post. 
I really could not do it!” 

He laughed, then turned and looked at 
her. She was standing beside him, her 
arms resting lightly on the gate, a smile 
on her lips, her eyes watching a flock-of 
sheep that were being driven across the 
common. She was indisputably very hand- 
some, this girl whom he had won, with a 
patrician air about her that made him feel 
proud of her; but she certainly lacked the 
warm impulsiveness of her sister. Even 
his lover-like partiality did not blind him 
to the fact that she was not demonstrative. 

‘¢ Bel,’ he said, putting his arm round 
her and drawing her to him, ‘‘I hate girls 
who throw themselves into their lovers’ 
arms —I hate girls with hair of so artful 
and intelligent an order that at certain criti- 
cal moments it will break through all its 
legitimate fastenings and roll in ‘billowy 
waves’ over the arms or shoulders of the 
‘Romeo of the hour;’ but ’’—looking fondly 
down on her—‘‘I think if you were to kiss 
me, I shou!d forgive any roughness in your 
looks which the unwonted action might oc- 
casion.’’ 

The color rushed in acrimson flood over 
Bel Urmson’s face as for a few moments 
she stood motionless before him; then with 
child-like simplicity, she put her hands upon 
his shoulders and kissed him. 

That night the end that Clara Lester had 
longed for because of the reunion it would 
bring to her, arrived; and the first ray of 
sunshine which penetrated her chamber 
window rested on her cold, calm face and 
death-closed eyelids. 

Bel Urmson, standing beside the bed, 
gazed in stony dismay on the sweet, placid 
face, then turned in wild bewilderment to 
Margaret and asked: — 

‘What does it mean? She can’t be— 
dead?” 
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In a confused, half-unconscious state Bel 
lived through the days which preceded the 
funeral, her only companions being the 
rector’s wife and Margarct. 

“Why do you not send for Mr. Harvey?” 
that indy asked the old woman on the day of 
Clara’s death. 

“TI do not know where to find him, 
ma‘ann,’? Margaret answered. ‘I have been 
to inquire about him at ‘ The Griffin,’ where, 
you know, ma’am, he has been staying this 
summer; but be did not leave his address 
—only told them he should be back on 
Thursday week; and Miss Bel says that she 
doesn’t know where he is and that she 
dozsn’t want him.”’ 

‘Poor thing! It is very sad; but the 
rector will make further inquiries, and per- 
haps he will be able to communicate with 
Mr. Harvey—for he ought to be here,’’ the 
lady said. 

But the rector’s inquiries were not more 
successful than Margaret’s had been; and 
finally only the old doctor and a few friends 
in the village followed Clara Lester to her 

resting-place in Sutton churchyard. 


“I will never listen to any of Bel’s mad 
projects again,’”’ was John Harvey’s mental 
resolution as he stepped out upon the plat- 
form of Sutton Station. ‘‘I have been only 
a fortnight away, and it seems an age since 
I bade her good-by at the gate.” 

A smile played on his lips at the remin- 
iscence as he handed his ticket to a porter 
and passed out of the station. The man 
looked after him in surprise. 

‘He is a cool customer,’ he observed to 
& companion beside him, ‘‘coming back 
gtinning like that, and Miss Urmson in 
such trouble and so ill; poor young lady!” 

** Ah, but he doesn’t know what has hap- 
pened! ”’ 

‘* How do you know that?” 

‘‘By my own sense. Wasn’t the rector 
and that old woman running the village 

over trving to find him to attend the fun- 
eral? No. But a few days after he comes 


back as blithe as a young lark. Can’t you » 


put two and two together and find the 
answer?’ 

‘‘T don’t see the force of your argu- 
ment,’’ the other was commencing, when 
his eloquence was arrested by a touch on 
his arm. 

The interruption came from a gentleman, 
a stranger to the two porters; he was a man 
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above the average height, with a weary, 
careworn look in his eyes and the bronze 
of a foreign climate on his face. He had 
followed John Harvey out of the station; 
but, attracted by the conversation of the 
two men, had first paused, and then re- 
turned to them. 

‘¢T could not help overhearing your re- 
marks,’’ he said half apologetically. ‘‘Is 
the lady you referred to Miss Urmson of 
Home Cottage ? ” 

‘¢ Yes, sir, the same.”’ 

‘¢ And what has happened ? ”’ 

‘She has just lost her sister, sir—Mrs. 
Lester—died only a fortnight ago.”’ 

The stranger absently repeated ‘‘ Only a 
fortnight ago!’’ and then suddenly reeled 
against the white palings of the station. 

The men went to his assistance, support- 
ing him on either side. 

‘¢ Tt is hard lines,’”? he murmured, ‘‘ very 
hard lines.’ After a while, he recovered 
himself. ‘‘ Thank you; I am better now,”’ 
he said, with a faint smile. ‘‘I had a sun- 
stroke last year, and have been subject to 
these attacks ever since; the surprise of 
sudden news or the hearing of any calam- 
ity, a mere trifle will bring one on. Did I 
say anything just now ?”’ 

“Only that it was hard lines for Miss 
Urmson, sir; and so I am sure it is.”’ 

‘¢'Yes, poor girl! Do you think ’’—hesi- 
tating a little—‘‘ she is well enough to see 
an old friend?” 

‘‘She has only seen the rector as yet, sir; 
but you might try.” 

“TY think I will. 
assistance.”’ 

The porters touched their caps with a 
‘¢ Thank you, sir,’? as he walked away; and 
then the elder one remarked: — 

‘¢T don’t know him; but he is a gentle- 
man by his speech.”’ 

‘* Ah, and he has been on foreign service 
somewhere! ”’ 

‘‘ What foreign service?’ the other con- 
temptuously demanded. ‘* A man can’t hold 
his chin up and carry his eyes straight but 
what he must be in the army with you.”’ 

‘Well, you need not be so hard on a fel- 
low; you know a gentleman when you hear 
him speak, and I know an officer when I 
see him walk.”’ 

The whistle of an approaching train in- 
terrupted the colloquy; but, as the elder 
man moved away, he delivered a parting 
shot. 


Much obliged for your 
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“Tsay, Sam,’’ he asked, ‘‘ would you 
know him if he had suffered amputation 
and had only one leg to go on?” 

In the meantime, John Harvey had arrived 
at ‘‘The Griffin,’”? and heard of Mrs. Les- 
ter’s death. Refusing the landlady’s solici- 
tations that he would ‘‘ take something,” 
he started immediately for Home Cottage. 
He was deeply grieved at Clara’s death; 
in an affectionate, brotherly manner he had 


grown very fond of Bel’s sister; her pa- - 


tient resignation under trial that was un- 
doubtedly very hard to bear, had won his 
admiration at a very early stage in their ac- 
quaintance; and, as he walked across the 
common on his way to what had so lately 
been her home, he thought of her gentle 
ways and loving care of her sister, and, re- 
membering the promise he had made to her 
on the last evening of her life, he vowed 
once more to be good to her darling. 

As he approached the cottage, his atten- 
tion was attracted by the figure uf a gentle- 
man walking before him—he was the stran- 
ger who had spoken to the porters at 
Sutton Station. He was several yards in 
advance of John Harvey, not walking in the 
desultory, purposeless manner of a stranger, 
but like one who, having an object to ac- 
complish, was already in view of the goal 
for its attainment. 

‘CA fine fellow!’’ was John’s soliloquy. 
‘*{f wonder who he is, and where he is 
going?” 

Almost in answer to the query the stran- 
ger pushed open the gate of the Home Cot- 
tage, and entering, closed it behind him. 

In a few seconds more John Harvey 
gained the gate, and pausing outside, 
looked once again on the dear, familiar 
scene. The fine, old chestnut spread out 
its branches in the sunlight and yielded 
the same cool shelter under its leaves which 
it had yielded a fortnight before; but Clara’s 
couch was no longer there. Only the small, 
rustic table and wide garden seat were 
there; and on a low chair beside the table, 
her face buried on her crossed arms, was 
Bel Urmson. The stranger had walked 
silently and unnoticed across the green- 
sward, and, standing within a few yards of 
her, was attentively regarding her. 

“Bell”? he called softly, so softly that 
John Harvey but faintly caught the sound. 

The girl raised her head and looked at 
him, and then, grasping the back of her 
chair, slowly rose to her feet. 
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‘‘ Charlie!’ she gasped. ‘‘Is it you?” 

‘‘ Yes, Bel, don’t you know me?”’’ and 
he held out his arms to her. 

With a little cry of joy she ran to him, 
and he folded her in his arms and kissed 
her. She did not shrink from his caresses; 
on the contrary, she put her arms around 
his neck and kissed him. 

‘*Oh, Charlie,’ she cried, ‘‘why didn’t 
you come sooner? ”’ 

‘‘T couldn’t darling; I landed in England 
only last evening.”’ 

‘‘Have you heard,’’ she commenced, and 
then, bursting into tears, laid her head on 
his shoulder. Her sorrow was still so fresh, 
she could not speak of it, even to him. 

‘¢'Yes,”’ he answered, and his arms tight- 
ened round her almost convulsively. “I 
heard of it at the station. Don’t cry so, 
Bel;’? and again he stooped and kissed 
her. ‘‘I have come back, dearest, to take 
care of you.”’ 

Gently and tenderly he led her to the 
garden seat; and, seated there, their voices 
became an indistinct murmur to John 
Harvey, and he heard no more. 

‘‘T know him now,”’ he muttered between 
his clenched teeth, ‘‘ Lieutenant Heywood 
—the old lover—curse him! ’’ 

With the imprecation still on his lips, he 
turned his back on the scene of his hap- 
piest hours—on the garden that had been 
indeed a very paradise to him. Skirting 
the common for a short distance, he struck 
into a small wood, and, choosing a spot 
where the brushwood and bracken seemed 
highest and thickest, he threw himself upon 
the ground; there, sbeltered from human 
observation and in unbroken solitude, John 
Harvey struggled through the great tem- 
pest of his soul. Nighf’s shadows clus- 
tered round him, the evening stars glit- 
tered down on him; but not till he had 
fought his battle and came forth conqueror 
did he rise from the ground. Then he was 
willing to revoke the evil he had called down 
upon his rival (for was not he John Harvey, 
the interloper?), ready to make excuses for 
Bel, and prepared to keep his promise to 
Clara and be good to her darliug. 

Ten o’clock was striking when John 
Harvey returned to ‘The Griffin,’ and 
half an hour later he had left Sutton for- 
ever. 

‘*T would rather you did not mention my 
return here,’’ he said to the landlady of 
the inn at parting; ‘‘ but, if that cannot 
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be accomplished, you may say I came back 
for—my luggage.”’ 

Two days after his departure Bel Urmson 
held in her hands a letter from him, a letter 
bidding her farewell, and telling her that, 
though he could not but gratefully appre- 
ciate her endeavor to love him, yet, know- 
ing as he did know, that she had never for- 
gotten her first love, he had decided to 
adopt the only course left open to him and 
go away. 

With a pale face and trembling fingers 
Bel read the letter; then she folded it up 
and locked it away in her desk. 


At ten minutes to nine o’clock on the 
morning of the 30th of June, five years 
after Mrs. Lester’s death, the bell over the 
porch of the village schol at Chippendale, 
rang out its summons. Ding-dong, ding- 
dong, pealed along High Street from end 
to end; over the playground rolled the 
rusty tones, and the children stopped their 
play as they recognized the familiar ‘iron 
tonguc,’’ and with one: accord hastened to 
the door. Boys and girls rushed together, 
pushing, laughing, shouting, striking out 
at each other as one or the other gained 
a momentary advantage in the race to be 
first in school. Caps and sunbonnets were 
hung with marvelous rapidity and youth- 
full recklessness on rows of pegs in the 
whitewashed wall; then in single file the 
children poured into the schooiroom, und, 
standing in a semicircle before the mis- 
tress’s desk, tendered their morning salu- 
tation. 
ity:in the order of its offering, a curtsey 
dropped here, a forelock pulled there; but 
it came at last from all, and forty-four 
scholars smiled after the ingenuous manner 
of country children, up into the mistress’s 
face. | 

“Good morning, children!’ 


The voice was full and pleasant, and the 


smile broadened into a grin on the little 
faces as the speaker left her desk and came 
towards them. She had a word anil a smile 
for each, for it was the opening day of school 
after the midsummer holidays, and rules 
were relaxed and a little license permitted 
by even so strict a disciplinarian as Bel 
Urmson. Yes, she was Miss Urmson still— 
not quite the same Bel of five years before, 
for sorrow and care had washed the roses 
from her cheeks; but no one, gazing on her 


pale, beautiful face, ever doubted the fact | 


There was considerable irregular- 


swered promptly. 
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that her spinsterhood was maintained from 
choice. 

She was mistress of the infant-school at 
Chippendale, had breathed the atmosphere 
of scholastic drudgery for more than four 
years, and grown fond of it. It was not an 
easy life—is the contest against ignorance 
ever easy ?— but Bel had brought into it the 
warmth and fervor of inclination, and under 
her tuition the bucolic mind expanded and 
acquired knowledge. And those little chil- 
dren loved her with the trusting, confiding 
love of little children; many a posy had been 
thrust into her hands that morning by their 
warm, eager fingers, and she had gathered 
the flowers into a bunch and placed them in 
her belt. 

She was standing up, the children gath- 
ered round her preparatory to their dismissal 
at noon, when the door opened, and the 
Vicar of Chippendale entered, followed by a 
gentleman. 

‘¢ Good-morning, Miss Urmson,”’ he said, 
shaking hands with her, and nodding to the 
children. ‘‘I am glad you have not dis- 
missed your scholars, as I wished my friend 
to see them. I cannot myself stay to give 
him any information about them; but if you 
will kindly furnish him with any particulars 
he may desire, I shall feel obliged. Mr. 
Harvey, Miss Urmson.”’ 

Startling and unexpected as the meeting 
was, Bel did not lose her self-possession. 
The coldest, stiffest inclination of her head 
acknowledged the introduction, then she 
turned aside and remained silent, with a 
ringing in her ears which almost deafened 
her and a mist before her eyes which blind- 
ed her to everything save the face of John 
Harvey. But presently she saw by the 
children’s movements that the vicar was 
leaving; she heard his retreating footsteps, 
and, afier a pause, she raised her head and 
said :— 

*¢ Children, you may go.”’ 

Quietly and decorously they trooped out 
of the room, but not until their footsteps 
had died away did she turn to John Harvey. 

‘¢ Why have you come here ?”’ she asked. 

‘‘For the simple reason which the vicar — 
gave you; I am interested in ‘schools, and 
anxious to obtain certain information. about 
the conduct of church-schools,’’ he. an- 
1 certainly did not 
come with any idea that I shoyld meet you. 
I think I need hardly assure you, that had I | 
known of your presence here, I should have 
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avoided coming to Chippendale altogether.”’ 

‘‘ Then you would still shun me?” 

“IT would. It is the wisest, the only 
course I can pursue.”’ 

She was silent, debating within herself 
whether to bid him go and pursue the same 
course again, or to detain him and ask for 
an explanation of the letter still locked away 
in her desk. It was more dignified, more 
consonant with her self-esteem {o send him 
away, but her weak, loving, womanly nature 
rebelled against the putting aside of proba- 
ble happiness. 

‘¢ You sent me a letter some years ago,”’ 
she began, hesitating and blushing like a 
guilty child. ‘‘I never understood it; will 
you explain it to me now?” 

He looked at her and smiled. What co- 
quettes all women are! And Bel, beautiful 
Bel was as fickle as the rest. She had wav- 
ered between the old and new love years ago 
when he had gone away and left her to be 
true; and now he found her still unmarried, 
working, struggling for her daily bread, and 
desiring to win him back, a desire as despi- 
cable as it was futile. 

‘¢ By-gones are best left to slumber,’ he 
said. ‘‘No explanation can possibly alter 
our positions today, and, if you will allow 
me, I will wish vou good-morning.”’ 

‘‘ Don't go,’”’ she said gently. ‘‘ Tell me 
what you meant.”’ 

‘* When Lieutenant Heywood came back 
to claim his own, what could I do but abdi- 
cate ?”? 

‘Lieutenant Heywood!’’ she repeated, 
puckering her browsin perplexity. ‘I have 
not seen him.”’ 

‘¢ Perhaps not lately,’ he said, and laughed. 
Then, becoming suddenly grave, he contin- 
ued, ‘‘I wish you would try to understand 
me, without forcing me to be more explicit.” 

** Speak plainly. I have nothing to fear 
in any revelation you may make.”’ 

Proudly, fearlessly her eyes met his, and 
for the first time there dawned on him the 
possibility that he hid been mistaken in the 
identity of Lieutenant Heywood; but no, 
that was not possible! Nevertheless his 
manner softened as he said:— 

‘‘ Then listen! On the.Thursday that 1 
promised to return to Sutton, I did return. 
At ‘‘ The Griffin”? I heard of Mrs. Lester’s 
death, and I hurried to the cottage, my heart 
filled with tenderness and love for you; but 
some one preceded me thither,—a young, 
good-looking man, with the unmistakable 
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military stamp upon him. He went to you, 
and I paused at the gate and s2w you meet 
him. Bel,’? and for a moment his hand 
rested on her shoulder, ‘‘ you never came to 
me with the joyous readiness with which 
you flew to him. I used to think till then 
that the coyness which made you so chary 
of you kisses to me was exceedingly pretty 
and perfectly natural; but there was no shy- 
ness in your kisses to him; and, seeing that, 
1 learned that the maidenly reserve I had ad- 
mired so much was purely want of affection. 
I didn’t blame you, child; to be true to him 
you had to be false to me; but,’ with a flick- 
ering smile, ‘‘ perhaps you know I was very 
jealous, even from the first, of Lieutenant 
Heywood.”’ 

It was long since Bel Urmson’s face had 
worn so happy and blissful a smile. 

‘““It was not Lieutenant Heywood who 
came to me that evening, but my brother-in- 
law, Captain Lester.”’ 

‘‘Captain Lester! 
fore I met you.” 

‘‘So we thought; but we were mistaken. 
He was picked up by an African coasting- 
vessel and carried to Loango, and thence to 
several places on the Congo. He was kept 
a prisoner for nearly three years, and,’’ with 
a little shudder, ‘“‘I cannot tell you all the 
cruelties they made him suffer. Finally he 
effected his escape, and landed in England a 
fortnight after Clara died.”’ 

Her voice shook a little, and she paused. 

But John Harvey never noticed her. 
With his arms crossed and his head bent he 
seemed hardly to be listening to her. 

‘¢ Poor Charlie died within six months of 
his arrival,’ Bel continued; ‘‘and, when we 
had Iaid him beside my darling in Sutton 
churchyard, I was left poor and all alone in 
the world; and then I came here.’’ 

Still he remained silent, taking no heed of 
her. Wasit possible that he still considered 
her behavior to Charlie had been lacking 
in that maidenly reserve he *o much ad- 
mired? Timidly, shyly she held out her 
hand. 

‘¢ Do you blame me now ?”’ she asked, and 
then broke down in a walling, piteous cry. 
‘¢ John, forgive me, for I have always been 
true in my love for you.”’ 

He turned to her, his face white, drawn 
and quivering. 

‘‘ Hush, don’t say such words to mel” 
and he passed his hand hurriedly across his 
brow. ‘‘ What evil destiny brought me here 


He was drowned be- 
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today?’? then suddenly he shook her hand. 
‘You must forget me, Bel. It is best to 
tell you at once,— you must put me entirely 
out of your life, for I am married.” 

Fear and astonishment were blended in 
her face as she murmured :— 

“T don’t understand you!”’ 

But, even as she spoke, comprehension 
came toher. She stretched out her disen- 
gaged hand, clutching nervously at him for 
support, and a low cry—the cry of anguish 
that tells of the death of a life’s bright hope 
—broke from her lips. 

Oh, for the right to take her in his arms 
and whisper comforting words to her, for 
the right to bid her look up and see the 
dawning of the day that was to change her 
night of sorrow into brightness and joy! 
Holding her hands tightly pressed between 
his own, John Harvey gazed into the pale, 
beautiful face of the woman he loved, and 
groaned. 

“My poor love! ’’ he whispered. 

The dear, never-forgotten accents brought 
consciousness to her. Once more Bel Urm- 
son’s soft brown eyes looked up at him, but 
betwcen them had come the barrier of an- 
other woman’s love, and, remembering that, 
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Bel’s lips pleaded for her own release. 

‘‘In mercy let me go!’ she cried. 

For a second he hesitated, but only for a 
secund; ihen he too remembered that other 
woman who bore his name and was ihe 
mother of his children. 

‘‘ Gool-by, Bel; good-by, my poor love! ”’ 
came in a thick hoarse whisper. 

There was a quick, sudden pressure of her 
hand, and he was gone, gone from tempta- 
tion intu the path of rectitude, gone from 
the woman he loved to her whom he had 
vowed to love, gone from what once prom- 
ised to be the beauty of his life to the stern 
performance of life’s duties. 

And Bel did not die. For a few days her 
scholars were perplexed by the vagueness 
of her instruction, and alarmed by the white- 
ness and sternness of her countenance; then 
gradually each duty was taken up with a 
firmer grasp as, fighting, struggling, she too 
clung to the path of right. 

In the great hereafter, when love shall 
gain its fulness, surpassing even the love of 
woman, perhaps Bel Urmson’s love, checked 
and kept under on earth, because here it 
could blossom but in sin, will bloom in puri- 
ty and spotlessness throughout eternity. 
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BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 


DON’ know’s I can tell the story, reg’lar 
like. I only know that Sary Byrne, my 
dear good mistress, was found dead in her 
bed, ten o’clock in the morning, and nobody 
in the house but little Bessy, the servants 
and me. Bessy, Miss Byrne’s niece, was 
heiress to all her aunt’s money. 
There was a wound in her temple where 
some one had given the fatal blow. Some of 
us thought we knew who did it. Sary Byrne 


hadn’t hardly an enemy in the world. There. 


hever was a woman loved life better than 
she, or took better care of herself. Besides 
she weren’t more than thirty, and as han’- 
som’ as a pictur; even little Bessy, pretty as 
she was, couldn’t hold a candle to her. 

Pll never forgit that mornin’. I’d got up 
airlier than usual; we weren’t very airly 
risers in that house, for it was a sort of do- 
as-you-please kind of a place, where every- 
boly felt at iiberty to feel at home, as you 
might say. Miss Sary in particular disliked 


formality, and how she got along with her 
servants I never could tell. I expect it’s be- 
cause they all loved her. She hed turned 
the corner, too, and yet hed no set ways as 
old maids gen’ly have,—I’ve got em myself, 
—though she were crossed in love. 

I never heard how it was, exactly, but I 
knew there was a quarrel, and he—a captain 
he was, and went all through the war—was 
sent to the frontier to fight the Injuns, and 
was as good as lost to her. 

But something happened that don’t often 
happen, I don’ know exactly what, a letter 
was found | think, that had been hidden 
somewhere, somehow, and it brought the 
captain back. 

He had only been a lieutenant, I believe, 
when he was first engaged to my mistress, 
and he was twenty and she was eighteen, 
boy and girl, as one might say. 

Captain Fonder, his name was, and you’ll 
allow it was pretty and appropriate. 
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I’ll never forgit the day that Miss Sary re- 
ceived a letter from him. She found it 
_ a-laying on the breakfast table. 

‘¢Good heavens! His writing!’’ says she, 
turning as pale as a ghost. 

She grew bright again, however, and we 
all noticed that something had changed her. 
She began to take an interest in the house, 
and went to the city to shop oftener, and 
bought new dresses and things. It seemed 
to me that she grew younger every day. 
Then she began planning to make the house 
larger, putting in a winder here, and a door 
there, and turning two rooms into one, and 
there was great goings on for a month or so. 
Everybody wondered, for Miss Sary had al- 
ways seemed so contented with everything, 
and satisfied with the house. It didn’t seem 
before that she cared for anything but her 
music. That’s her piano over there, and 
many a time I’ve stopped to listen when 
she’s been playing the old masters, as she 
called ’em. I never heard any playing like 
hers, even when some of the great profess- 
ors come into town. 

Miss Bessy was only a little turned of sev- 
enteen then, and seemed like an own child 
to my mistress, I expect. She was her 
niece, and the youngest child of her only 
sister, dead for many years. She was only 
a baby when her aunt adopted her, and a 
happy home for her she made it, for Bessy 
was the very apple of her eye, though as 
wild and kittenish as a girl of fourteen. Do 
you see that child running crost the garden, 
with the gold in her tangled hair, and the 
laugh in her eye? Hark, hear her sing! 
Isn’t it music? That’s the way Miss Bessy 
looked in them days. Her feet was almost 
always tangled up with grass and daisies, 
and wet with dew, and for loving the life of 
the woods she was avery wild-flower herself. 
Miss Sary tried to teach her to play the 
piano, but she couldn’t do it. 

‘*Do let the birds sing, aunty,’’ she said, 
“that’s the kind of music I like best. I 
dearly love to here you play, and sometimes 
you make me laugh and sometimes cry, but 
don’t ask me to learn, for the moment I try 
I begin to hate it.” 

So after a while Miss Sary give it up, for 
the child wouldn’t practice, though it was a 
great trial to her, I knew, for the family had 
always been musical. 

Well, bless you, how I do run on! 

- One day Miss Sary Byrne called me as I 
was going past the music-room. She sat 


there kind of idling, as it were, at the piano, 
for she didn’t scem to play any tunes, only 
snatches of one thing and another. I never 
see her look so handsome as she did when 
she turned her face round to me. 

‘* Betty,’ says she, ‘“‘an old friend of 
mine is coming to pay me a visit, and I want 
everything to be in the nicest order. Itisa 
gentleman I haven’t seen for twelve years, 
and he will be here a week from today.”’ 

1 didn’t dare to look straight at her, for 
she was blushing like a girl. 

‘¢ What room will he have, Miss Sary ? ’’ 
I asked. 

‘¢ The octagon in the tower; that and the 
room adjoining.” 

‘‘But that’s your room, Miss Sary,”’ said 
I. 

‘¢ Yes, but I can go across the hall in the 
bedroom next to Bessy’s,’’ she said. 

‘‘That’s not a safe room,” said I. ‘*I 
never did like to sleep where a trellis leads 
up the outside.”’ 

‘¢ Nonsense; there are good fastenings,’’ 
says she, ‘and besides there’s nobody in 
the place that would hurt us. There never 
was a robbery in this town yet.”’ 

‘That ain’t saying as there never will 
be,’’ says I, more for the sake of talking, I 
suppose, than anything else, for the thing 
had never come into my head before. 

Well, little we know what’s ahead of us 
when we are planning all sorts of good for- 
tune for those we love, for it hed been a 
great trial to me that Miss Sary, with all her 
beauty, hed never got married. I never got 
married myself, but I can’t abide young, 
handsome and rich people living alone all 
their lives, when they might make somebody 
so happy. 

When Bessy heard of it, the little madcap 
ran to me brimming over with fun at the 
idea. 

‘‘Won’t we have good times now, in this 
dull old place? ’’ she said, her eyes spark- 
ling. ‘‘I do hope she’ll put Beethoven’s 
Sonatas on a high shelf. Only to think of 
dear old aunty having a lover! ”’ 

‘“Who are you calling old?’ I asked. 
‘¢ Miss Sary is only a trifle over thirty. I’m 
forty and consider myself young yet,’’ says 
I. 

‘¢ Well, but I never thought she’d have a 
lover,’’ said Bessy, ‘‘ and one she has waited 
for, too. I can just see him. He will be tall 
and prim, stoop a little, have narrow shoul- 
ders, a pale face and bad teeth. Twelve 
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years ago he might have been a tolerable 
looking young man, but he has been out on 
the frontier all this time, living with the In- 
dians and fighting them; of course he has 
forgotten the ways of civilized people. I 
don’t see how aunty can like him or trust 
him. I believe he has come for her money, 
now he has heard she is rich.’ 

“Don’t you be a chatterbox,’’ says I. 
“You wait and see. Some folks’ happi- 
ness comes late in life.”’ 

‘Q fudge!’’ was all she said, and off 
she ran, laughing. She had two lovers 
herself. One was poor, and a scamp, but 
ah! handsome as an angel. He could talk 
and sing, and read poetry, and was as full 
of genius as could be; but la! Miss Sary 
hated the very sight of him. If she hadn’t 
tried to put Miss Berry agin’ him, I think 
the girl might have chose the other one, a 
lawyer’s son, who worshiped the ground 
she trod on, but just oppose a man, and a 

young girl is sure to make more of him. 
Well, a week went by. Everything was 
in apple-pie order, and we looked for the 
captain. When he came at last, and lighted 
from the stage and sprung down like a boy, 
it just took my breath away. 

Handsome! well, I’d seen handsome men, 
but never one before or since could begin 
to compare with him. I couldn’t help laugh- 
ing as I turned round to Bessy, who stood 
there, her great, soft eyes shining, as she 
looked at him. I don’t know what the qual- 
ity of his beauty was, if I may so speak— 
it was in everything he did and said and 
looked. ‘‘ Where’s your tall, bent, pale- 
faced no-toothed man?” says I to Bessy, 
as soon as I sce her alone. 

‘“Well,’? says she with a sort of dazed 
look, ‘‘I was awfully mistaken. I don’t 
wonder aunty fancied him. I do wonder 
if there’ll be a wedding soon?” 

It seemed likely, fora time. The captain 
and Miss Sary set together in the music 
room, and she played for him, while Bessy 
made fun of them both. At first the cap- 
tain seemed to notice Bessy very little, but 
after he’d been there a while, and Miss 
Sary had praised her up to him, he took 
more pains to please her. She didn’t give 
him much chance, though, I couldn’t tell 
why. She kept him at an awful distance. 
If he came in she’d go out, and if he met 
her by chance she’d just close them red lips 
and only say ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ I couldn’t ac- 
count for her acting so, seeing there didn’t 
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seem to be any good and sufficient reason 
for it, but that’s the way she acted. Her 
manner grew strange, too, after a time; her 
eyes came to look haunted, like, and she’d 
start so easy that I got nervous over it, and 
one day made bold to tell her that she 
seemed changed, some way, and I feared 
she’d be sick. 

At that she looked down and her lip 
began to tremble like a baby’s lip when you 
scold it. 

‘* That’s all nonsense,’’ she said, trying 
to smile, ‘‘ but I wish I had seumewhere to 
go and be done with it. Something in the 
air don’t agree with me. I guess it’s ma- 
laria.”’ | 

‘¢ Why don’t you tell your Aunt Sary!”’ I 
asked. 

‘¢Aunt Sary,’’ says she, shrugging her 
pretty shoulders, ‘‘what would she care! 
She’s all taken up with the captain. Are 
they going to be married? I wish they 
would be, and done with it—and then send 
me off.” 

Well, with that, would you believe it, she 
burst out a sobbing. I didn’t know what 
to make of the child, I’m sure; only as 
both her young men were still hanging 
round, I supposed maybe she was having 
some trouble with them. I’d always been 
pretty sure she liked the scamp, the hand- 
some one, and I knew that her aunt was so 
prejudiced against him that she did say if 
Bessy married him, she should have none 
of her money. 

‘¢ It’s you, perhaps, deary, that ought to 
get married,’ I said, ‘‘and end the misery 
of one of them youngsters.”’ 

‘‘Gracious, Betty! Me!’ said the child, 
‘Cand I not seventeen! Don’t be ridiculous; 
I’m going to send them both about their busi- 
ness, and live to be an old maid, like aunty; 
then perhaps some great captain or general 
will come along, and I shall be sensible 
enough then to be married. Oh, dear, dear 
me.” 

The way she sighed and laughed together, 
or tried to laugh, made me feel uncomforta- 
ble. It didn’t have a natural look, some 
way. There was certainly something on 
that child’s mind that didn’t ought to be 
there, of that I felt sure, but bless you, I 
never thought Well, I won’t be getting 
ahead of my story, if you are willing to lis- 
ten. 

One night, a splendid night with a full 
moon, I saw a sight that set me to thinking 
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more seriously than I ever did before in all 
my life. I was up-stairs, rammaging for 
something Miss Sary had sent me for,—a 
smelling-bottle, for she hed a headache. 

I hed gone in her room a minute before, 
thinking I heard her call me, and she was 
lying on the lounge quite pale. 

‘¢ Where’s the captain ?’’ I asked, for the 
sake of saying something. 

‘¢T think he went to town on business, 
after dinner,’ she said in her way. 

She always spoke suft and gentle and 
sweet. Then she spoke of her headache. 

‘‘T wish you’d look in the south bedroom 
to the left of the hall,” she says, ‘‘I put a 
good many little things there when I changed 
my room, and the salts are there on the 
window-seat, if I remember rightly. A green 
bottle with a silver top.”’ 

So up I run to find it. It were a lovely 
moonlight night, as I said, and I supposed 
Miss Bessy might be out somewhere, she 
was so fond of such evenings, and I remem- 
ber was singing 2 little under my breath, I 
never did sing out loud, having been brought 
up with folks who never could abide a noise 
of no kind, and I found the bottle just where 
she said it were. Then I looked out. Every- 
thing was as bright as day, and there I saw 
a sight that almost took my breath away. 
There was two figures there, and very curi- 
ous they acted, dodging about in such a 
strange way. One was the captain and the 
other was little Bessy. 

It just confounded me. Didn’t Miss Sary 
Byrne believe that he was in the city on 
business, and here he was in her back gar- 
den, and Miss Bessy keeping him company! 
My strength sort o’ left me, then, as I looked 
and saw them flitting about, for all the 
world like hide and seek, and presently, 
would you believe it,—I couldn’t hurdly, for 
all I see it with my own eyes,—the captain 
hed caught her, and I thought he would 
never let her go. She was quite still, too, 
the little deceiving creeter, with her head on 
his shoulder, though I mistrusted she was 
crying. 

You might have knocked me down with a 
straw that minute. I walked to the door in 
a maze, and I went to Miss Sary’s room in a 
maze, determined to tell her, but when I see 
her I couldn’t. My tongue sort o’ stuck to 
the roof of my mouth. 

But didn’t I feel queer! My mistress so 
happy and so pretty and so unsuspecting, 
and there outside was the man she loved, 
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and who hed come back to marry her, fool- 
ing round with that wretched little Bessy. 
You see I was bitter angry with the girl, 
though I’ve been sorry for it since. 

Miss Sary took the bottle and thanked me. 

‘Tt don’t know when I’ve had such a 
headache, Betty,” she said, and I could see 
she was suffering. 

“¢ Lucky the captain ain’t here,’ said I. 

‘¢ Yes, I'm rather glad to be alone,” she 
said, with a happy sort o’ smile. 

‘¢ It’s a splendid night,’’ says I, ‘‘ particu- 
larly out in the back garden. I do wish you 
felt well enough to see it, Miss Sary.”’ 

‘*T wish I did, Betty,’’ she said, so sweet- 
like, ** but I don’t know as I could stand. I 
had better lie here.’’ 

Hed I did all my duty? I couldn’t seem 
to judge, but I couldn’t tell her. 

Only a few days after that something 
more strange happened. The captain hed 
been gone a day or two, and we were expect- 
ing him. Soon after dinner Miss Bessy 
come down-stairs looking as white as a sheet. 

‘* Going out?’ says I, for I were passing 
her on the stairs, with my arms full of pil- 
ler-cases and sheets and towels. 

‘Yes,’ says Bessy, and kinder stopped 
and give me a look. ‘ Betty,’’ says she, 
‘‘ you'll take care of Pinto, won’t you? I 
forgot to give him his dinner. And there is 
Dot singing away withouta bit of fresh seed. 
Be good to them, won’t you? ” 

‘‘ I’m always good to ’em, ain’t 1?” says 
I, speaking short like. 

‘Yes, indeed, you are, Betty, and to me, 
too; poor miserable little me, without any- 
body to go to when I’m in trouble.” 

I thought I see tears in her eyes. 

‘I’m sure there’s your Aunt Sary,”’ says 
I, ‘‘ain’t she good to you?”? 

With that she gave a queer little cry, and 
the blood rushed over her face, and she run 
down the stairs. . 

‘‘Good-by, Betty,’? she called out from 
the hall, and her voice was like a sob. 

I just answered her quiet like, though L 
felt my voice tremble. 

‘‘Good-by, Miss Bessy, when shall we see 
you again ? ”’ 

It just sounded as if she said,— 

“* Never! ”” 

I was startled at that, but I don’t hear 
quite as plain as I use to, and I couldn’t 
think any harm of the child, for child she’d 
always seemed to me. 

‘¢ Perhaps,” thinks I to myself, ‘‘ the cap- 
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tain was only fooling in the garden. Some 
men think they can conquer everything, and 
if that’s so he’s no gentleman to deceive 
Miss Sary so.”’ 

I was uneasy all that day. Whatever I 
did and wherever I went, I was allers look- 
ing for something I didn’t find, and expect- 
ing something that didn’t happen, until 
towards night there came a sudden bustle 
and confusion, and in burst the captain with 
Bessy in his arms, looking for all the world 
like a dripping corpse. 

“Say nothing, my good Betty,” he said, 
panting hard like a man in sore distress. 
“It’s no use to alarm your mistress, but 
get a bed ready and hot water and blankets. 
Godvrant that life has not gone! Ask noques- 
tions. I’ve sent for the doctor and he will 
be here by the time she is in bed. She fell 
into the river, and luckily I was just coming 
along. Where is Miss Byrne ?”’ 

“Gone to see Judge Bond’s wife who is 
very sick,” said I. ‘‘ The judge come after 
her.”? 

His face cleared a little. 

“IT am glad,’’ he said, ‘“‘it might have 
alarmed her. However, everything can be 
explained.”’ 

It was as much as I could do to carry her 
to my room, the poor child looked so awful, 
lying in my arms like a corpse, never so 
much as moving a finger or an eyelid, and 
dripping till everything was soaking wet; 
but I got my senses after a little, and then I 
began to fly round. Well, she didn’t die, 
Lord help me for nearly wishing that she 
would, but it seemed to me it would be bet- 
ter. She got over it, though, and was up 
and round the house next day, but a sadder 
face Ineversee. Of course it was kept from 
Miss Sary, and I guess it never got much 
noised abroad. Where it did, it was an un- 
derstood thing that Miss Bessy was careless 
and fell in. My opinion is—well, perhaps it 
don’t matter what my opinion is. 

Bessy tried hard to be like her old self 
after that, and made more of the two young 
men, so that I guess they was more puzzled 
than ever to know which of them she intend- 
ed to marry. 

At last young De Witt, the handsome 
scapecrace, asked her the question, and she 
sent him to her aunt. 

We never any of us knew what passed be- 
tween them, but the man was hot-headed, 
and Miss Sary had a temper of her own, so 
that, from what Bessy said, there must have 
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been a stormy time. I know he never came 
to the house again while Miss Sary was liv- 
ing; and Miss Bessy she didn’t scem to 
mind it much. The captain and she were 
very cool towards each other. He talked in 
a quiet way when they met, and she avoided 
him, and seemed somehow afraid of him and 
of herself. Indeed, the child was so changed 
in all ways that I, who had known her from 
babyhood almost, could scarcely think she 
was the same person. 

I had found out the trouble before this. 
Bessy loved the captain as she loved her life, 
and the captain he loved her. He had come 
as I don’t doubt—knowing what I know now 
—to marry Miss Sary Byrne, to make his 
plighted troth good, but unfortunately, Bes- 
sy’s bright young face caught and charmed 
him. The thing was instantaneous, as you 
may say; the minute he looked in her face 
he loved her, and it was the same with poor 
little Bessy. 

I always git confused when I try to tell 
these things, but I am sure that Bessy, feel- 
ing how ungrateful she would seem to her 
aunt, if Miss Sary ever suspected how mat- 
ters were going, and thinking it better for all 
for her to be out of the way, just determined 
to put an end tothe whole thing, and jumped 
into the river on purpose, and that the cap- 
tain, happening to be near, on his way home, 
was watching her, and that’s the way she 
was saved. 

It didn’t help poor Miss Sary Byrne, how- 
ever. On that awful morning I spoke of, 
some time ago, I was up airlier than usual, 
and very much surprised I was to meet the 
captain in the hall, all dressed to go out. 

“‘TIt’s not counted good,” says I, ‘in 
these parts to go out in the morning without 
taking a snack. Shall I get you something?” 

‘¢ No, thanks,’ says he, ‘“‘ I’m used to all 
sorts of climates, nothing hurts mc. I have 
business of importance to attend to,’ he 
went on in a hurried way, ‘“‘and I thought 
I’d steal out while the house was asleep.’ 

*¢ You'll be home to breakfast? ”’ says I. 

‘¢ No, I don’t think I shall return until to- 
morrow. I spoke to Miss Byrne last night.” 

I didn’t notice a bit of flurry in anything 
he did or said, but some way my heart ached 
for him. I knew he’d asked Miss Sary to 
marry him. She told me only the day be- 
fore, and a happier woman I never saw. Of 
course she never dreamed that Bessy had 
stood in her way, and who could have the 
heart to tell her ? 
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Miss Sary had peculiar habits. Some- 
times she took breakfast in her own room, 
sometimes she came down on time, and 
sometimes she waited till ten or eleven, 
when we always kept it hot forher. When 
she rung her bell, then we knew she wanted 
breakfast carried up. When the clock struck 
nine and she didn’t come, we never waited, 
and we didn’t wait this morning. We'd got 
all through and I’d put things where they’d 
keep hot, and give the cook orders for some- 
thing fresh. Miss Bessy said very little that 
morning. I told her the captain had gone, 
and she said, ‘‘ Yes, she understood he was 
going.”’ Then we talked a bit about the 
coming marriage, but I soon see the tears in 
her eyes. 

It might have been an hour after that 
when I heard the awfulest cry, and poor lit- 
tle Bessy come flying down, her eyes almost 
out of her head, but she couldn’t speak. 
She was wringing her hands, and though 
she tried she couldn’t only move her lips. 

“Child! ’? I said, ‘‘ what is the matter ? ” 

And then I shook her a little, but all she 
could say was:— 

‘‘O Betty! O Betty!”’ 

‘*Tell me what it is, will you?” I cried, 
for I felt wild-like, and my blood went cold. 

‘*O Betty, go up-stairs! Go up quick!” 
was all she could say, and she shivered like 
she had a heavy chill. 

Of course up I run, and there didn’t I see 
a sight that will never be forgot by me to 
my dying day? My dear mistress had fallen 
on the lounge and lay with her face partly 
turned to the window, and on it an expres- 
sion that showed how she must have suf- 
fered. There was only a dark red spot on 
her left temple, but it was enough to cause 
her death, the poor sweet soul. The win- 
dow was open, and it was thought that who- 
ever did the deed must have come in that 
way, as the branches of the tree outside and 
the vines that grew up over the trellis were 
broken. That was all, except a handker- 
chief found on the ground a few yards off, 
marked with the captain’s initials, and one 
foot-mark in alittle bit of soft earth, just 
outside the gate. 

Oh, dear me! it makes me tremble now 
just to think of it. And she had been so 
happy, poor child! so happy! Ah me, that 
day is burned into my memory,—the inquest, 
the crowds of people coming from every 
quarter, the poor, who had lost so much in 
losing her, for good she were to all in need. 
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Poor little Bessy was like a crazy creature. 
She had an insane idea that the captain had 
killed her, and I’m sure such a thing never 
entered my brain. 

Well, there was a long examination. 
When the captain come back he was very 
quiet, and didn’t seem to resent being ques- 
tioned. It was a fact his handkerchief was 
found, and he didn’t remember losing one, 
but the foot-mark was two sizes smaller than 
his, and he proved that he had never had a 
misunderstanding with her, and there were 
other matters, I have forgot what they were, 
that went towards clearing him. Every- 
body believed him innocent but Bessy. She 
kept her room all the time after Miss Sary 
was buried, and sometimes I thought the 
child seemed a little out. 

The poor captain! I pitied him, for he 
never could get a word with her, and I was 
glad when at last he left the town. 

Time went on. I never told Bessy of the 
captain’s many talks with me, and of how 
sure he was that time would clear him, even 
in her mind. Poor little Bessy grew more 
reconciled, though she wasn’t never again 
the same light-hearted girl. There was al- 
ways a shadow on her face; there is to this 
day. Yes, and time brought healing, I sup- 
pose. Bessy took Miss Sary’s place, and 
though for a long time she wouldn’t see 
company, yet at the end of the year the 
same two men were after her again, and at 
the last she married the handsome one with- 
Gutmoney. He had really become very staid 
and responsible, folks said, but I didn’t like 
the match. 

Yes, Mr. De Witt come to be master at 
the house, and I must say he behaved him- 
self with dignity. 

Bessy was always quiet and grave. I 
don’t remember seeing her smile till a little 
girl was born. Then I think for two years 
there couldn’t have been a happier woman, 
till the little angel died. It was a terrible 
loss, but perhaps it was for the best. 

Four years from that time, and six from 
the day of her marriage, Bessy’s husband 
was taken sick, and in a week he was dead. 

Bessy come to me then, so white and weak 
and wan that it made me cry to look at her. 

‘OQ Betty!’’ she said, ‘‘I haven’t any 
mother to go to, and I’ve held a great doubt, 
a cruel doubt in my heart for years. I’m 80 
miserable, what shall I do ?”’ 

‘Don’t talk that way, darling,’’ I said, 
but she sobbed and sobbed. 
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‘“‘ Betty,’ she said, lifting her poor little 
head, and looking at me with pitiful eyes. 
“‘T always thought poor aunty’s death was 
caused by the captain,—now, I know it was 
not.”’ 

I just set there and listened. 

‘“No, no! Let me whisper it. But no, I 
can’t—only—it was not the captain.”’ 

Was she going crazy ? For she might as 
well have told me it was De Witt. Of 
course I wouldn’t ask no questions, seeing 
the state she was in. But I found out all 
about it in time. He hated Miss Sary Byrne, 
and only meaning to frighten her, he was 
the cause of her death. You couldn’t call it 
a murder, and yet I’m not sure. He got up 
a horrible disguise, and stood at her window. 
She saw him, and when he opened the 
window and came in, she fell in a sort of 
faint, I suppose, and so struck her head on 
the sharp point of the lounge, which had a 
great deal of carved wood about it. Then 
he got frightened and made off. One would 
hardly think he would dare to marry Miss 
Bessy after that. 

‘And I sent that noble, honest heart 
away,’’ said Miss Bessy—this was some time 
after, when she could bring herself to speak 
of it—‘‘ and what must he think of me?”’ 

One day she come to me. 

“ve written to him,’’ she said, ‘‘ and 
asked his forgiveness. I hope he has been 
happy all these years. I hope he found 
some one he could love, and who trusted him. 
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I hope,’’ and she said it with all her soul, 
‘‘he has forgotten me.”’’ 

By-and-by a letter came. 

My dear child looked like anether woman 
after she had read it. Then letters began to 
come once a week, and oftener. I knew 
whose they were, though Bessy never said 
anything. Only one day about a year after 
her husband was buried, and his dreadful 
secret with him, the stage drove up to the 
gate, and, looking quite as handsome as ever, 
the captain got out and come to the house, 
just as he did once before. 

Bessy didn’t come down-stairs till he had 
been in the parlor for some time, but I saw 
her when she left it, and there was a light in 
her dear soft eyes that I hadn’t seen for 
years and years. 

And it’s been smooth sailing ever since, 
for the captain is the master now. Being 
English born, it comes more natural for me 
to say master and mistress. 

Two lovely little boys as ever was seen 
and that pretty girl you see running up the 
garden-walk, just now, a second Bessy, calls 
me Aunt Betty just as if I were an own re- 
lation. Sometimes it seems to me that my 
Miss Sary Byrne must see us altogether, 
such a happy family, and feel comforted, if 
such things are permitted. It would be just 
like the dear unselfish soul to be glad 
that things have turned out as they have, 
and the man she loved is the head of the 
house, after all. 
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BY H. L. ABBEY. 


HE winter bourgeons from the north, 
The forests bare their sturdy breasts 
To every wind that wanders forth, 
And in their arms the lonely nests, 
Which warmed the birdlings long ago, 
Are egged with drifted flakes of snow. 


No more the robin pipes his lay 
To greet the flushed advance of morn ; 
He sings in valleys far away, 
His heart is with the south today, 
He cannot shrill among the corn. 


For all the hay and corn are down, 
And garnered in the generous barns; 


And all the leaves are changed to brown. 
An icy hand is on the farms; 

And on the stream that cuts the plain, 
A diamond necklace—frost and snow— 
Fairer than that which long ago 

Sir Rohan staked a name to gain. 


But colder far than winter days, 

And colder far than snow or frost, 
The heart whose early hope is lost, 
Whose birds of joy have ceased to sing. 
Dead winter glooms about its ways, 

But never promise of the spring. 


—Augusta, Me., 1886. 


A DAY AND NIGHT IN 


A NEUTRAL VILLAGE. 


BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT. 


Hovse-C.LEANING — SCORPIONS— THE CHAMELEON 
—INvASION OF My Hur spy WHITE ANTs. 
T was my first season in the Upper Gam- 
bia, West Afzica, and I had established 
my headquarters on the right bank, at Yabu- 
Tenda, the head of navization for vessels 
drawing cight feet of water; and my first 
duty was to place a sub-trader at Koinah,a 
neutral village on the left bank, a little more 
than two miles further up the stream, and 
another at Bananco, on the right bank, two 
miles above the said neutral village, and 
about three below the Falls of Barraconda, 
which comzletely interrupted the naviga- 
tion of the river. To convey goods to 
these sub-stations, I had to use a long-boat 
and a flat-bottomed lighter, the former of 
which was called the ‘‘ Sam Slick,’’ while 
the latter, on account of its bad sailing 
qualities, had been named by the Man- 
dingoes the “ Mun ta’”’—Won’t go. 

The trade of Bananco would not com- 
mence for a fortnight, as the roads from 
Fodey-Kounda, Kosai and Majan-Kounda, 
three important ground-nut districts in 
Ouli—the produce of which all came to 
this, the nearest point on the river to 
the p:antations—were impassable. Hence I 
turned immediate attention to Koinah, and 
packed a small supply of goods in cases for 
my sub-trader to comwmence with. I loaded 
the ‘‘Mun ta’’ with salt, iron, brass and 
pots, while the cases containing the cotton 
goods, beads, guns, cutlasses, etc., were 
shipped with some gunpowder on board of 
the ‘‘Sam Slick,’? in which I went with 
Koonadia, after giving orders for the ‘‘ Mun 
ta’ to follow the next morning. The ‘‘Sam 
Slick,’? compared with the ‘‘ Mun ta,” was a 
goo) sailcr, and, although she was heavily 
Jaden, we reached Koinah in half an hour 
after leaving the ‘‘ Traders’ Retreat,’ which 
is the name I gave my headquarters at 
Yabu-Tenda, and by which the factory 13 
still known to Gambia traders. 

Koonadia had been stationed there the 
preceding season; and, consequently, has a 
store for the goods, and a hut to live in, 
already erected, which only needed clean- 
ing for use. When we arrived, six laborers 
whom I had sent ahead overland, to be 


there to do whatever work might be neces- 
sary, were regaling themselves at the land- 
ing with cous-cous and palm wine, which 
had been given them by the bah-manso, as 
the head man of the station was called. As 
soon as I landed, we commenced to put the 
store in a proper condition for the recep- 
ticn of the goods, and to make the hut 
habitable. The store gave us but little 
trouble; and, in a couple of hours, it was 
clean and thoroughly aired. In one corner 
were about twenty bushels of salt, left over 
from the preceding season; and this, mixed 
with ashes, we strewed evenly over the 
ground in the store to prevent the white 
ants from coming up to destroy the goods. 
These insects are very destructive, and de- 
vour everything in the shape of wood (rose- 
wood and the malerun excepted), leather, 
cloth, etc., with which they come in con- 
tact. The hut required more labor to make 
it habitable. It had, during the preceding 
rainy season, been the habitation of rep- 
tiles; and rank, creeping weeds had forced 
themselves through the interstices of the 
cane work of the sides, and festooned the 
frame of the conical roof with their pale, 
sickly foliage, which emitted a suffocating 
edor. To clear these away was the work 
of a few moments; and, as they were torn 
from the rafters and sides of the hut, clouds 
of mosquitos were disturbed and filled the 
air about our heads, while myriads of lizards 
glided away swiftly to scek other hiding 
places. I took up a portion of a creeper, 
which had been taken down from the 
rafters, and, while closely examining it, 
discovered a chameleon which had as- 
sumed the sage-grecn color of the weed 
and could not, therefore, be readily per- 
ceived. I cut a portion of the vine off 
and hung it, with the chameleon clinging 
thereto, on the side of the hut, where I 
left it while I continued to direct the la- 
borers in their work of clearing the dwell- 
ing of weeds, dirt, reptiles and noxious in- 
sects. On the ground, which served as the 
floor, were some stones on which cases had 
rested; and, in moving them, a large scor- 


_ pion was found under cach of the three 


largest. I proceded to kill them; and, as 
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I hit one with a stout stick, one of the la- 
borers, who had placed his foot down care- 
lessly near one of the others, gave a cry 
of pain. Koonadi: immediately killed the 
other two, and our attention was directed 


to the man who had been stung and was . 


writhing with agony on the ground. I 
washed his foot ani ankle, and searched 
for the place in which he had been stung, 
in vain. But in a few moments a red 
streak, like a narrow tape, and extending 
from a point below the ankle-joint up to 
the groin, appeared. Hence, I concluded 
that he had been stung at the point of com- 
mencement of this red, tape-like mark, and 
sought again to discover some indication of 
the place where the scorpion’s sting had 
penetrated through the sufferer’s skin. 
No sign of a puncture was visible. 

It is generally believed by the people 
of the Gambia, that, when one has been 
stung by a scorpion during the day, he al- 
ways suffers excruciating pain till the fol- 
lowing sunset, when he is at once com- 
pletely relieved; and that, when he has 
been wounded at night, he always recovers 
at sunrise. I found this to be true in sev- 
eral instances, but not frequently enough 
to make me share the belief of the natives. 
I was convinced, however, that we could 
do nothing to alleviate the suffering of the 
poor wretch, and I had him carried to a 
neighboring hut, the owner of which re- 
luctantly consented to allow him to be 
placed on a rude bed, there to remain till 
sunset, when the natives, and particularly 
the sufferer, confidently believed his pain 
would cease. 

We continued our house-cleaning, and, at 
noon, both store and hut were ready for 
their appropriate uses. We now had break- 
fast. With me was a Mandingo, named 
Fodey Dabo, whom I had bought and made 
free, who was a good general servant and 
excellent cook. He had procured a Guinea 
fowl, which he roasted for me, with a few 
sweet potatoes and some cassava. Koona- 
dia had hired a woman of the place to cook 
cous-cous for himself and the laborers. I 
enjoyed my meal and allowed the people 
to rest during the heated portion of the day; 
and they availed themselves of the liberty 
given them by sleeping on mats spread upon 
the ground, in the shade. I slung a ham- 
mock in such a position, within the hut, as 
to enable me, while lying in it, to observe 
closely the chameleon, which was still cling- 
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ing to the piece of vine I had hung on the 
wall; and, when I had settled myself com- 
fortably, commenced my observations. 

The object before me was six and one 
half inches long, exclusive of the tail which 
was of the same length as the body; and 
it differed very widely from all other lizards 
I have ever seen. Its body was much com- 
pressed and had a toothed crest along the 
back and belly, which gave it a peculiar ap- 
pearance; while its skin was covered with 
granular specks that made it look like sha- 
green. Its head was large and pyramidal 
and its neck short. Unlike the common 
lizard, its body was raised high on its legs. 
The toes, five in number on each limb, wero 
divided in two opposable groups, or bun- 
dies, like those of a parrot and equally 
served the surpose of prehension. Its tail 
was as prehensile as its claw-like feet, and 
with it the object of my observation was 
frequently suspended while I was engaged 
in watching its slow, deliberate movements. 
The shape of the body underwent succes- 
sive changes which would have astonished 
me, had I not known that its large lungs 
were connected with air vessels distributed 
throughout the body, by the inflation of 
which transparency is given to the latter, 
as well as a plumpness that disappears on 
their collapse. The eyes were large, globu- 
lar, and covered with circular disks, formed 
by the juncture of the two lids, and having 
a central aperture which acted as an ex- 
ternal pupil, dilating and contracting at 
will. But their great peculiarity was their 
independent action. As I watched them, 
they stared in different and, sometimes, op- 
posite directions. Occasionally one would 
be directed backwards while the other 
eagerly watched the movements of a fly 
in front of it and just out cf the reach 
of its tongue. This extraordinary range of 
vision compensated, in a great measure, 
for the limited mobility of its short neck 
and the slowness of motion, which was,one 
of its chief characteristics. It remained 
almost motionless, and the only move- 
ments I saw it make were those of its 
eyes, which were directed first in one di- 
rection and then in another, and an occa- 
sional raising of its body to the full extent 
of its legs, until I changed position in the 
hammock, when my momentary restless- 
ness attracted its attention; for it directed 
one eye towards me and moved ahead. But 
its motions were so deliberately languid as 
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to make it almost painful to watch it. Its 
hand-like feet were moved with a slowness 
I cannot describe. till they reached a point 
where they could grasp the stem of a leaf 
or the woody part of the vine, each step 
taking fully fifteen seconds; and, while one 
eye was directed ahead, the other was kept 
constantly upon me. It reached, when my 
patience was nearly exhausted, a portion of 
the twig to which it clung where the leaves 
were 80 pale as to be of a yellowish, creamy, 
whiteness; and, with surprising rapidity, its 
own color changed from pale green to that 
of the foliage among which it now was. 
It stopped, and, while one of its eyes re- 
mained staring at me, the other was quickly 
directed to a leaf on which a fly had lighted. 
It watched it intently with this eye, while 
with the other, it as diligently scrutinized 
me, as if it suspected that I was medi- 
tating mischief. My flagging interest re- 
vived. The creature remained motionless, 
and the readiness with which it had changed 
its color to that of the foliage with which it 
was surrounded, made it difficult to distin- 
guish it therefrom. The fly flew off, but 
presently returned and lighted on the stem 
of a leaf in front of the chameleon. With 
lightning speed the worm-like tongue of 
the latter was protruded about six inches 
and, with the fly held to the enlarged, hol- 
low end by a glutinous secretion, as quickly 
withdrawn, after which the one eye not 
engaged in watching me, was directed in 
rapid succession in various directions in 
search of more food. 

This ended my observation of this speci- 
men, a8 my presence was now required at 
the landing. , But before proceeding with 
my narrative, I must take occasion to say 
that the power which the chameleon has, 
above all other creatures, of changing its 
color so as to resemble surrounding ob- 
jects, has frequently been exaggerated. 
Under certain imperfectly known condi- 
tions, its normal color, which is bluish 
ash, changes to a green or yellow hue, 
with irregular spots of a dull red, and 
sometimes assumes a paleness approaching 
very nearly to whiteness. 

Koonadia now landed his goods which we 
placed in the store, and so arranged them 
as to be able to find any article which might 
be required. When this had been done, I 
directed my attention to the man who had 
been stung by the scorpion and the sound 
of whose groans occasionally reached us 
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from the hut in which I had caused him to 
be placed. I found no amelioration in his 
condition. He was in a high fever, and ap- 
peared to suffer as much pain as before; 
but he occasionally had a respite of a few 
moments, during which he experienced 3 
general numbness; and his sight had be- 
come dim. The intervals of numbness 
lasted for from ten to twenty minutes, 
after which the pain returned and _ he 
writhed on his rude bed, continually re- 
peating, as he gazed at me with glaring, 
glassy eyes: — 

‘¢Oh, master! the sun no go down yet?” 

The poor wretch, in spite of his  fail- 
ing sight and apparently increasing an- 
guish, waited hopefully for the setting of 
the sun, when, he believed his pain would 
suddenly cease, and his usual good health 
be fully restored. I remained near him, 
and although I began to think he would 
never recover, I waited patiently for the 
moment which, as every one about me 
asserted, was to be his time of deliver- 
ance. 

It drew near, and I watched the sufferer 
attentively. I looked at my watch. He was 
observing me closely, and his eyes were 
gradually losing their glossy appearance. 

‘Time go, come soon, master?”’ 

‘‘Yes,’”? I replied, ‘‘the sun will set in 
a few minutes. It will soon be gone.”’ 

His eyes brightened; they nearly re- 
gained their natural appearance; they no 
longer glared. His countenance shone 
with joyful expectation, and he seemed 
free from pain. But it was only for a 
moment; for he almost immediately after 
shrieked more wildly than ever, and his 
lips became pale; his eyes closed; he 
stretched his limbs spasmodically; he at- 
tempted to sit up; he sank back exhausted 
and motionless. His breathing was weak 
and irregular; but, after an interval of less 
than a minute, it gradually improved and 
became strong and steady, like that of one 
in a profound and peaceful slumber. The 
sun had set! 

Presently he opened his eyes, as if awak- 
ening from a good night’s sleep. He sat 
up and gazed at us, and I noticed that his 
countenance had resumed its usual expres- 
sion. He examined his leg. The red tape- 
like streak had disappeared. He rose from 
his bed, shook his leg to assure himself that 
it was no longer painful, and looking at me 
complacently, said: — 
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‘Sun go, — me well now, master.”’’ 

The ‘‘Sam Slick’s’’ cargo had all been 
landed and stored, and the day’s work was 
finished. I was to remain till the next 
day; and, therefore, had my sleeping quar- 
ters prepared. Koonadia had made ar- 
rangements to pass the night at a friend’s 
house; and, consequently, I had the hut to 
myself. Fodey improvised a table on 
which to serve my dinner, and made up 
my bed in the hammock. I dined at half- 
past seven and passed the evening out of 
doors, strolling from hut to hut to pay my 
respects to the natives and bespeak their 
good will for my trader. 

Koinah, as I have already said, is a neu- 
tral village; that is to say, a runaway slave 
could not be retaken there. Hence it was 


inhabited. by fugitives from bondage, who . 


dared not go farther away from it in any 
direction on that side of the river than 
three or four miles, or cross over to the op- 
posite bank. The limits within which they 
could not be taken lawfully were well de- 
fined and were seldom overstepped by these 
people; as, outside of this neutral ground, 
any free person had a right, established by 
long usage, to capture and keep possession 
of them until their former owners paid a 
full slave price for their recovery. But the 
village has an excellent landing, and there 
are fertile districts near by, the produce of 
which is carried to this hamlet of refuge 
to be bartered for such goods as the sub- 
traders stationed there have on hand. Thus 
it frequently happens that these runaways 
elbow their former masters in the village, 
and drive hard bargains with them. Con- 
sequently, while I strolled about, I occa- 
sionally heard disputes between some of 
these fugitive slaves and their former own- 
ers. Threats were freely interchanged, the 
latter vowing dire vengeance upon their 
escaped bondsmen, if they ever regained 
possession of them. These disputes some- 
times led to serious quarrels, which would 
have been very frequent had it not been 
for the inherent respect and reverence 
which these runaways had for free-born 
men, and which was a natural outgrowth 
of their former state of servitude. 

After I had visited every hut in the place, 
I retired to my own; and, after assuring 
myself that my mosquito-curtain was well 
hung, and its folds so arranged as to leave 
no opening, however small, for any insect 
to get in with me, I lay in my hammock and 
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endeavored to sleep. It was not more than 
nine o’clock; and, as my hut was not in 
very close proximity to any other, I was not 
much disturbed by the noise which the na- 
tives, who were dancing round the bantang, 
made. Fodey spread his mat outside of 
the door. He lay there like a watch-dog 
asleep; and the last recollection I have of 
the few moments preceding my slumber, 
is that of his loud snoring, accompanied by 
the vigorous slaps he dealt himself, on the 
face and elsewhere, in his wild endeavors 
to crush the mosquitos which were feast- 
ing upon him. 

At about midnight I was awakened by 
the dismal hooting of an owl, which had 
perched in a large fig tree that stood within 
a couple of rods from my quarters, and 
the low, peculiar howls of several spotted 
hyenas, which were prowling in my neigh- 
borhood. This lugubrious serenade was in- 
cessant; for whenever the owl ceased hoot- 
ing, the hyenas howled, and the effect upon 
my nervous system was not at all quieting. 
I turned uneasily in my hammock; and 
chancing to look towards the centre of the 
hut, I was startled by the sight of what 
appeared, in the darkness, to be a crouch- 
ing beast. I had no light and no means 
of obtaining one within reach. I stared at 
the creature which appeared to be prepar- 
ing to spring towards me, and large drops 
of cold perspiration trickled down my 
temples. My revolver was at hand. I 
seized it; and, pointing it at the object 
that startled me, I shouted as loudly as I 
could. 

‘Yes, yes, master! I _ hear-ee,”’ 
swered Fodey, whom my yells aroused. 
’ But the object that crouched on the 
ground did not move. I was convinced 
it was not a human being, and determined 
not to let it remain there undisturbed. I 
aimed at it and discharged three of the 
chambers of my revolver in succession. 

‘Hi yah! what matter, master?”’ 
shouted Fodey, springing up and_rush- 
ing to my hammock, in which I sat, gaz- 
ing with glaring eyeballs at the crouch- 
ing beast, which seemed to have assumed 
monstrous proportions and at which I still 
pointed my revolver. ‘‘ What get you, mas- 
ter? You sick? 

‘¢ What’s that ?’’ I asked. 

He jumped, as if struck by a thirty-two 
pounder, let go of the hammock and tried 
to peer through the darkness. 


an- 
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‘‘' What, what, master? ”? 

“That!’’ I gasped. 

‘“That!—I see nothing.” 

He passed his hand along my right arm 
to ascertain the direction in which I pointed. 

‘‘Look out you no shoot me, masta. I 
go see what he be.”’ 

He stepped cautiously towards the object 
which I saw plainly, although he perceived 
nothing. He had just come in from out- 
side where it was comparatively light, and 
had not yet got accustomed to the dark- 
ness of the interior. At the third step he 
took, he sprang back with a loud yell, and 
came against the hammock with such force 
as to tip me out. I fell forward directly 
upon the object at which I had fired, and 
found that I was on a mound of moist earth 
about three feet high. I was dumbfounded; 
for there was nothing of the kind there 
when I dined the previous evening, and I 
had seen nothing when I retired for the 
night. How, then, came it there ? 

But I had no time for reflection; for I 
felt a curious sensation on my legs, as if 
myriads of insects were crawling up inside 
of my pyjamas and a great number of sharp 
needles were forced through my skin in 
rapid succession. I sprang up and rushed 
outside where Fodey had preceded me and 
was dancing and yelling like a madman. I 
di:i not yell, but I jumped about with mar- 
velous agility. I hastened to take off my 
pyjamas and Fodey quickly followed my 
example by throwing off his nether gar- 
ment. By the light of a fire burning out- 
side I perceived that my legs were covered 
with soldiers from a white ants’ nest; and 
the truth dawned upon my mind. I at- 
tempted to pull them off; but they clung 
on, with their mandibles embedded in my 
flesh, till I pulled them asunder, and left 
their eyeless heads pinned to my shanks, 
like so many red corneola beads. To re- 
move these heads from my lower limbs was 
no easy task; as, unless I procecded with 
great care, I left the mandibles iu my flesh. 
I finally finished and did not leave very 
many in. Fodey procured some _ water, 
which he impregnated with salt. We 
washed our lower limhs with this mixture 
and experienced speedy relief from the ef- 
fects of the onslaucht that had been made 
upon us. 

At daylight I re-entered the hut with 
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Fodey and Koonadia. In one night— 
nay, only a portion of a night—a mound 
of earth three feet high, and fully ten in 
circumference at its base, which was nearly 
circular, had been raised. The laborers, 
under the direction of Kvoonadia, com 
menced at once to remove it and to dig 
down for the queen, which, my sub-trader 
said, it was necessary to secure in order to 
get rid of the colony which, as soon as it 
missed its queen, would leave en masse 
No workers, soldiers or perfect ants were 
found until a considerab!'e depth had been 
reached, when the laborers drew out a 
lump of earth as large as a half-peck meas- 
ure, and declared that it contained the cell 
of the queen. In acavity within it the ob 
ject of their search was indeed discovered. 
It was an almost shapeless thing. While 
I examined it on the sheet of trade paper, 
where I had caused it to be placed, Fodey 
took it up, rolled it over several times in the 
palm of his hand, and before I could pre- 
vent him, dropped it into his mouth and 
swallowed it, as if it had been an oyster. 

‘He good, master; make my _ inside 
clean,” he said, smacking his lips and rab 
bing his stomach. 

‘What did you do that for, you black 
rascal?’ I asked, vexed at having been 
prevented from examining as much as I 
desired the first specimen I had ever seen 
of a queen white ant. 

‘‘Beg pardon, master. I no been savey 
you want ’em—I never see white man eat 
’em,”? he replied humbly and with an ex- 
pression that was more comical than pen 
tent. 

I reached for a stick and he ran out, ap- 
parently frightened, but really hilarious; for 
he knew I would never beat him. 

‘¢The ‘Mun ta’ come, sir,’’ said a sailor 
of the ‘‘Sam Slick,’ who had been sent to 
inform me of that fact. 

“All right,” I said. ‘* Tell your captain 
to drop out into the stream and let the ‘ Mun 
ta’ take your place. 

“* Ay, ay, sir,”’ he replied, andl returned to 
his vessel. 

I went to the landing and assured myself 
that the directions I had given were ob 
served; and after giving Koonadia his final 
instructions, boarded the ‘*Sam Slick,” 
whither Fodey had preceded me, and re 
turned to my headquarters at Yabu-Tenda. 
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HE trees in front of our cottage door 
Today are brown and bare; 
And the wind sobs through their leafless limbs 
With a mournful cadence, still it sings 
_As they lift their arms in prayer. 


Ah me! it seems but yesterday 
I heard the bluebird sing; 
Ere the roses had begun to bloom, 
Or the chestnut waved its creamy plume, 
I watched them on the wing. 


No more I catch the inspiring notes, 
In the hush of hazy morn, 
Of mystic songs in the wooded dell, 
Bweeter than words of mine can tell, 
Pure, as if heaven-born. 


The nodding ferns, that welcomed me 
With all their sunny grace, 
The cowslip bending o’er shaded rill, 
The tiniest mosses ‘neath the hiil, 
See not my eager face. 


The cool retreat near the sedgy pool, 
Where I wiled my hours away 
In dimpling the stream with my tiny hook, 
conning over some dreamy book, 
Is covered with ice today. 


The pond where floated the lily-pads 
Is lying white and still, 
And the lilies have closed their emerald lids, 
And gone to sleep with the katydids, 
And the purring of the mill. 


Oh, the wind blows cold! It surges through 
The chambers of my heart; 
The sweets that I garnered when hope unfledged 
And held while my heart its life blood pledged, 
Are now of the past a part. 
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Still, I may not sigh for summers gone, 
Nor weep that the past is not; 
For the snow that covers the ground today 
Wil bring glad life from all decay, 
And sorrow will be forgot. 


The fragrant breath of a sunny May 
Will through our blue veins creep, 
And the bitter past with its weight of woe 
Will lie with the roses now ’neath the snow, 
Buried, ah, buried so deep! 


And the trees in front of our cottage door, 
*Neath weight of leafy spray, 
Tomorrow will catch a murmurous tune 
Of the wind’s low lullaby in June, 
That tells not of today. 
— Minneapolis, 1886. 
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DR. FINCH’S FREAK. 


BY EDWIN 8. SCUDDER. 


S a general rule, it is an unpleasant 
thing to be taken for what you are 
not. I was once mistaken for somebody 
else, and was, in consequence, within an ace 
of perishing by a dreadful and horrifying 
death; yet such was the peculiar character 
of the accident which befell me, that if you 
had set eyes on me, as my brother-in-law 
did, at the time when I was about to under- 
go that death, instead of pitying me, you 
would have burst, as he did, into an uncon- 
trollable fit of laughter. And now I have 
sufficiently piqued your curiosity, I will be- 
gin my story. 

My name is Joshua Tetley, and I am clerk 
to the well known auctioneers of Spottleton, 
Messrs. Lott and Bidder. Two miles from 
Spottleton there is a farm called Alderbrook, 
rented by my brother-in-law, Charley Stubbs, 
and at this farm I made one of a jovial chris- 
tening party, convened to celebrate the arri- 
val of my sister Sarah’s first baby. The 
egg-flip consumed on that occasion was co- 
pious in quantity and powerful in quality. 
It got into several people’s heads. I deny 
that it got into mine. It made me philo- 
aophical and argumentative, nothing more. 
When we broke up it was eleven o'clock, 
and eleven o’clock is reckoned a late hour in 
Spottleton. I was offered seats in half a doz- 
en friendly conveyances. I courteously de- 
clined them al], and taking my friend Dick 
Tomlinson by the arm, set off to walk home. 

‘* Most successful party,’ said Dick. 

‘Most successful,’ 1 answered. 

‘“‘As a family man, Joshua,’’ continued 
Dick, ‘‘I may state to you confidentially, 
that the baby is a stunner. Likewise the 
lobster salad.”’ 

‘* And the flip ? ’’ I inquired. 

‘Simply glorious.” 

** And the company ? ”’ 

‘* Perfection. Nota single invitation de- 
clined, I understand.”’ 

‘* Except one.”’ 

*¢ You allude to Dr. Finch?” 

‘“‘IT do. Charley asked him out of civility, 
as being his next neighbor, but nobody ex- 
pected he would come. Here we are at the 
turnstile, Dick. Which way shall we take, 
the footpath or the main road ?”’ 


‘““The road,’ replied Tomlinson; “the 
footpath is muddy, and my soles are single.” 

‘‘T prefer the footpath,’? I remarked; 
‘my soles are double.”’ 

Now you will hardly believe that two such 
tranquil philosophers as Dick and I were 
just before, began a squabble over this petty 
question. All the milk of our fraternal 
kindness turned to curds and whey, and we 
grew quite abusive. 

‘¢ You funk the footpath, Dick,”’ said I. 

‘‘Funk! What is there to funk?” 

‘‘Old Finch. They say he prowls about 
the oak-copse at midnight, shooting rabbits 
with an air-gun.”’ 

‘¢T don’t funk old Finch,” answered Dick, 
‘*but the footpath goes close to his house, 
and I don’t want to pass his house in com- 
pany with a’?—— 

‘‘ With a what ?’’ I exclaimed fiercely. 

‘Party in a state of beer,” replied Dick. 

‘© Mr. Tomlinson,” I said sternly, ‘‘ that 
is the precise observation I was about to 
make concerning yourself, but delicacy re- 
strained my tongue. Henceforth we meet 
as strangers. (Good-night, sir.” 

‘¢ Good-night, old boy,’’ returned Tomlin- 
son insolently, and walked rapidly along the 
highway to Spottleton. leaving me leaning 
against the turnstile. 

‘‘ Such is the hollowness of human friend- 
ship,’ I said to myself, while a bitter smile 
curved my lip. ‘‘ Accused of vulgar excess 
by a friend of eight years’ standing! ” 

My feelings were too much for me, and I 
nearly lost my footing. However, I soon re- 
covered myself, and felt like Tam O’Shanter, 
‘¢o’er a’ the il's of life victorious.” 

‘“ Who fears Finch?’’ murmured I val 
iantly. ‘‘ NotI! I long to see the man, to 
behold this recluse, who refuses to mix in 
any society, and who is reported to spend 
his time in the performance of magical arts, 
in summoning spirits out of Pembroke 
tables, and in confidential conferences with 
ghosts, whose bodily part has centuries since 
mouldered into dust.”’ 

Accordingly I struck my blackthorn stick 
boldly upon the ground, and strode forward 
along the footpath. 

Spottleton church clock was striking half- 
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past eleven just as I reached that part of the 
oak-copse which lay nearest to Dr. Finch’s 
dwelling. I peered through the darkness at 
the outline of the old-fashioned house. 
There was a light in one of the attic win- 
dows. Probably his aged housekeeper re- 
tiring to rest, I thought. Another light on 
the ground floor. ‘‘The doctor,’’ I said to 
myself, ‘‘ in his study, engaged in his incan- 
tations. I should dearly like to see him. 
The curtains are apparently undrawn, he 
keeps no dog, and the gardener sleeps half 
amile away. I will strike through the wood 
and get nearer to the house.” 

So I struck into the wood, but found it 
harder work than I expected. I stumbled 
repeatedly over the gnarled roots which in- 
terlaced each other in every direction, I 
floundered up to my ankles through heaps of 
dead leaves; and, in short, I began to envy 
Tomlinson on the high-road. Presently, 
however, I reached a small space of ground 
from which all the timber had been removed, 
and paused to take breath and look around 
me. The night was very durk, for there was 
no moon and the sky was overcast, so that I 
could see only a very short distance before 
me; but I could distinguish that there were 
two objects, differing from each other in 
size and shape, placed in the centre of the 
open space. I drew nearer, as circumspect- 
ly as possible, and presently discovered that 
the two objects were a rustic seat, which, I 
may mention, was firmly fastened to the 
ground, and achair. The former was unoc- 
cupicd, while in the latter a gentleman was 
seated. 

‘Clearly Dr. Finch,” I said to myself, 
“enjoying the tranquil silence of the mid- 
night hour. Rather a damp, chilly night, 
though, I must confess, for this sort of 
amusement; but tastes differ, and I dare say 
the worthy doctor has lived a good deal 
abroad, and been accustomed to the open 
air.’ 

‘*But what does he want with two seats?’ 
says Conjecture No. 1. 

‘Possibly Mrs. Miles, his housekeeper, 
has been bearing him company,”’ replies 
Conjecture No. 2; ‘or, if the chronic rheu- 
matism under which she labors render that 
idea totally inadmissible, perhaps the doctor 
likes one for his legs.”’ 

Whatever the meaning of the second 
might be, however, I determined to introduce 
myself to the recluse at once, and do what 
all Spottleton had hitherto been unable to 
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do,—entice him forth from his shell of seclu- 
sion. So I made ap a neat little speech on 
the spur of the moment, and then, advancing 
in front of Dr. Finch, as nearly as the dark- 
ness would enable me to guess, addressed 
him as follows:— 

‘‘Doubtless, Dr. Finch, you are an old 
traveler, and, therefore, not easily surprised. 
You won’t be surprised at my diverging 
from the public footpath to inquire after 
your health. My name is Tetley, the broth- 
er-in-law of Mr. Stubbs. who asked you to 
his christening party, and he has commis- 
sioned me to’’—— 

I paused with some astonishment, not to — 
say annoyance, for Dr. Finch, though he 
apparently nodded once or twice, never 
vouchsafed a single word in reply. 

‘‘You are not offended at my intrusion, 
doctor ?”’ I continued. 

As he still remained obstinately silent, I 
drew nearer to him, supposing that he must 
have fallen asleep. But I could not hear 
the slightest sound of snoring, or even 
of breathing. 

‘‘He sleeps as noiselessly as a sucking 
child,’? I murmured. ‘‘ He must be a pure- 
minded, respectable person. Snoring be- 
trays a guilty conscience, or, at all events, a 
cold in the head.”’ 

I was getting ingeniously theoretical on 
the subject of stertorous breathing as a proof 
of hidden crime; but, feeling a certain weak- 
ness of the legs, which I attributed to the 
effects of the night air, I determined to sit 
down on the vacant seat. 

I peered at my companion through the 
darkness. J could not see much of 
his face, for his head was sunk upon his 
breast, and covered by a broad-brimmed, 
low-crowned hat; but I could perceive that 
he had a tremendously long nose. 

‘‘ A certain proof of vigorous intellect,” I 
said. ‘‘Cromwell had a large nose. The 
Iron Duke ’?—— 

Cogitating concerning the hero of Water- 
loo reminded me that Dr. Finch did not car- 
ry himself like a military man. To use a 
vulgar comparison, he sat all of a heap like 
a sack of potatoes. Presently, growing bold- 
er by proximity, I ventured to touch my 
mysterious acquaintance’s Inverness cape. 
I next laid my hand upon his arm, and made 
an astounding discovery. He was securely 
bound to his chair by a series of strongly 
knotted cords. 

After a few moments of breathless won- 
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der, a light broke upon my bewildered intel- 
lect. I understood the whole matter. I had 
been accidentally and unintentionally admit- 
ted to the most secret arcana of spiritualism. 
I had read of those wonderful American 
brothers who caused musical instruments to 
career wildly round a room, and who bind 
and loose themselves at pleasure. Dr. 
Finch was evidently a priest of this necro- 
mantic order. He had fastened himself in- 
to this chair; he had then, by certain magi- 
cal movements of his head, nodded himself 
into a condition of mesmeric coma; he was 
now waiting for the hour of twelve to strike, 
when some obedient spirit would come 
and release him from his bonds. Then, 
what was the meaning of that other seat ? 
Why, this: Dr. Finch was a polite gentle- 
man, and placed it for the spirit to sit down 
upon, in case he or she should be fatigued 
by his or her disentangling exertions. I felt 
80 pleased at my discovery that I closed my 
eyes to think over it, and presently fell 
fast asleep. 

I slept profoundly, but uneasily. I felt a 
sensation as if clock-work were going on in- 
side my head. This possibly (I speak with 
diffidence), might arise from the moist sugar 
with which my economical sister had sweet- 
ened the egg flipp, instead of using the best 
lump. But I also experienced the touch of 
material hands pulling pretty smartly at my 
legs, and arranging some substance of an ir- 
ritating and prickly character around them. 
Then I awoke. The sensation which I had 
felt about my lower limbs was not caused by 
amere dream. Some being, natural or su- 
pernatural, had visited the opened space in 
the oak-copse during my slumbers, and had 
disposed a truss or two of mouldy-smelling 
straw around the bench on whichI sat. I 
attempted to stretch out my hand, for the 
purpose of discovering whether a similarly 
polite attention had been accorded to my 
companion, when I found, to my horror and 
astonishment, that my arms were bound to 
my side, and that I, like my silent compan- 
ion, was securely fastened to my seat. I felt 
that this was ungentlemanlike (or unlady- 
like) conduct on the part of the spirits. 
What had I to do with their clvish pranks ? 
I came there merely as a spectator, to grati- 
fy my curiosity. Let them tie up Dr. Finch 
as tight as they please with all the knots 
enumerated in ‘‘The Seaman’s Manual,” 
but really they have no business to lay a sin- 
gle shadowy finger on me. Dr. Finch is a 
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brother of their own craft; let them do with 
him as they list, but as for me, Joshua Tet 
ley, © prosaic, wide-awake, auctioneer’s 
clerk—I shall expostulate with the doctor on 
the subject. So, slowly turning my head 
towards him, I addressed my companion 
thus, in a clear, distinct voice:— 

‘Dr. Finch, I'm sorry for it, but I really 
must awaken you. Your preternatural ac- 


, quaintances (very good fellows, I dare say) 


have been here and tied me up. Please to 
request them to let me go; my landlady is 
sitting up for me at home, and I don’t know 
what the consequences mayn’t be. Dr. 
Finch, I say!” 

I shouted out the last words as if I were 
hailing a ship. Immediately afterwards, a 
voice shouted in return:— 

‘¢ All right; I’m coming directly.’ 

I was fairly bewildered; not at the sound 
of the voice, nor at the words he uttered, 
but at the place from whence it came. The 
figure at my sidc, which I had all along sup- 
posed to be Dr. Finch, sat speechless and 
motionless, while the voice proceeded from 
& personage at least a hundred yards off, 
whose outline was dimly discernible, owing 
to a lantern which he carried in his hand. 

The advancing figure drew rapidly nearer, 
and presently halted a few paces in front of 
me. I had never before set eyes on the 
Alderbrook recluse, as he was called, but I 
at once recognized, by the popular descrip- 
tion of his appearance, that I was in the 
presence of Dr. Finch. He was a tall, sin- 
ewy man, of some five-and-forty years of 
age, with a thin, anxious-looking face, and 
wild, glittering eyes, shabbily dressed, and 
yet bearing the appearance of a gentleman. 

‘¢ Dr. Finch, I believe ?”’ said I. 

The doctor bowed ceremoniously, and re- 
plied :— 

‘Yes, that is my name.”’ 

‘Rather curious this, our first meeting, 
doctor,’? I remarked with faint jocularity, 
‘‘but I trust it may be the commencement 
of a pleasant acquaintance. I suppose you 
heard me shouting, Dr. Finch ? ” 

“¢T did, sir.” 

‘My object in shouting was to get rid 
of these cords, so that I might start cff for 
Spottleton. Somebody, you sce, doctor” (I 
spoke vaguely, for I thought it best to ha 
mor him), ‘has been playing a very pleas- 
ant. little practical joke, which this gentle- 
man at my side appears to bear with exom- 
plary patience. Perhaps his time is not 80 
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valuable as mine,—ha, hal—but as for my- 
self, Dr. Finch, you will oblige me by taking 
a penknife out of my right-hand waistcoat 
pocket, and setting me at liberty.”’ 

“Do you think this is a pravtical joke ? ” 
asked the doctor with mild gravity. 

“] suppose,’’? I added rather timorously, 
“itis cither that, or else ’?—— 

“Or else what, sir?” 

“Or else that you, Dr. Finch, are inter- 
ested in the spirit-rapping question, and 
have selected me, owing to my accidental 
presence in this seat, as one of your sub- 
jects.” 

“Spirit-rapping! bah! bosh! Utter hum- 
bug and imposture from beginning to end. 
Mcre conjuring and sleight-of-hand!”’ ex- 
claimed the doctor warmly. 

I was extremely pleased and relieved to 
hear him speak in this sensible, prosaic fash- 
ion. I said in return:— 

“So you don’t know, doctor, who is the 
perpetrator of this ’’—I saw his eye glitter, 
80 continued—‘‘ extremely humorous practi- 
cal joke, eh ? You don’t even know who 
this silent gentleman at my side may be ?”’ 

Dr. Finch’s brow darkened, his eyes 
flashed, and he answered me in angry tones. 

“Sir,”? he said sternly, ‘‘for a man in 
your position, you have already jested too 
long. I have allowed you to talk incoherent 
nonsense, without checking you thus far, 
but when you basely pretend not to recog- 
nize your old comrade, your fellow-conspira- 
tor, I scorn you.”’ 

“Dr. Finch, what do you mean ? ”’ 

‘“What need to ask what I mean? I 
did not bring you here. You came of your 
own accord, unsought. You rushed upon 
your fate. As for myself, my duty is clear. 
Iam bound to carry out the sentence im- 
posed upon you both by his most sacred 
majesty.”’ 

At these words I began to grow exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable. Either Dr. Finch was 
an admirable hand at a practical joke, or 
else he was—something that in my capztive 
and defenceless position I shuddered to 
think of. However, I determined not to ap- 
pear frightened, so addressed him with as- 
tumed calmness. 

“To what sentence do you refer, Dr. 
Finch? Who is his most sacred majesty?” 

“The sentence of death for hich treason, 
by warrant of his majesty King James the 
First.’ 

I looked hard at the doctor as he uttered 
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these words, hoping to detect some appear- 
ance of suppressed merriment about his 
countenance, but I could trace nothing of 
the kind. On the contrary, his eyes spar- 
kled, with a look of savage triumph, anz he 
waved the lantern about his head with wild 
energy. 

By this time I was convinced that I had 
fallen into the clutches of a madman. 
What was to be done? It would be of no 
use to shout for assistance. Except the doc- 
tor’s rheumatic cold housekeeper, there was 
no one living within half a mile of the spot 
where 1 was confined, and it was only too 
probable,if Icried ont, that Dr. Finch would 
speedily stifle my voice by knocking my 
brains out. 

“Discretion,” thought I, ‘‘is the better 
part of valor, especially in dealing with a 
lunatic. Instead of opposing the doctor, I 
will try and humor him. In the first piace 
I will question him about this mysterious 
person who is seated at my side.” 

‘¢ Well, doctor,’ I said, ‘‘ how soon is the 
sentence to be carried out? ” 

‘¢ In about ten minutes,’’ he replied with 
infinite calmness, as he looked at his watch. 

‘Then will you allow me to spend a por- 
tion of that time in conversation with my 
fellow-pris<-ner ? ”’ 

‘Certainly. There’s no objections to that. 
But you’ll find him a very obstinate fellow,” 
said Doctor Finch, pettishly. ‘‘I can’t get 
a word out of him.”’ 

‘Perhaps if you, doctor, were to exert 
your authority, and ask him to speak to me, 
he would listen to you.”’ 

‘¢ Hal a capital idea,’? quoth the doctor 
eagerly. ‘‘I’m much obliged to you. I’ll try 
at once.”’ 

He accordingly set down his lantern on 
the groun‘?, and stooping till his face was on 
a level with my companion’s hat, shouted 
thus into his car:— 

‘Fawkes! Guido Fawkes, don’t be obsti- 
nate any longer. You’ve only got eight 
minutes left, and your friend Mr. Catesby 
wants to speak to you.”’ 

My blood ran chill at these words, which 
unfolded the singular delusion under which 
Dr. Finch was laboring. I could now un- 
derstand why I was tied, and why I was 
knee-deep in straw, and why my gaoler car- 
ried a lantern. As for my mysterious com- 
panion, he made no reply, notwithstanding 
the doctor’s earnest request that he would 
speak. 
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‘‘He’s a sulky brute, this Fawkes, isn’t 
he, Mr. Catescy ?”’ quoth the doctor confi- 
dentially. 

I could see that my intending executioner 
was beginning to take a fancy to me, and de- 
termined to improve the occasion. 

‘‘- Yes; he always was asulky brute,’’ I an- 
swered. 

‘¢Was he now?’ exclaimed the doctor 
with interest. ‘‘I should like to hear some 
particulars of his early life; in fact, a confes- 
sion from your lips would be an extremely 
valuable document.” 

Encouraged by these words, I began to 
give a narrative of the gunpowder plot of 
1605, from an original point of view, for I 
knew very little about the matter. My sole 
object was to gain time, in hopes of creating 
some diversion which might set me at liberty, 
so I made my story as prolix as possible. 
But at last I was obliged to conclude, and 
just then Dr. Finch’s lantern went out, I 
suppose for the want of oil. A most provi- 
dential accident it proved for me. 

“The extinction of the lantern reminds 
me, as Othello says, ‘that I must put out 
your light,’ Mr. Catesby,’’ said Dr. Finch 
quite pleasantly. ‘‘ The straw is all ready, 
and I shall just throw ina few fagots now. I 
am really very much obliged to you for the 
frank way in which you have told your story, 
and I have determined, in consequence, to 
grant you an especial favor.” 

He paused, and I felt, in spite of the 
darkness, that he was regarding me with an 
air of benignity. What could this favor be? 
Perhaps a reprieve. My heart leaped for 
joy against my waistcoat. 

‘‘A very great favor indeed,’’ continued 
the doctor. He drew near, and fastened a 
good-sized bag, containing some tolerably 
weighty substance, round my neck. ‘‘ There, 
Mr. Catesby,’’ he said, ‘‘now I think you 
will be thoroughly comfortable. This bag 
contains three pounds’ weight of excellent 
gunpowder. As soon as the fire reaches it, 
you will go up like a rocket, without any 
further annoyance.”’ 

‘¢T am much obliged for your civility, doc- 
tor,’ I murmured faintly. 

‘‘ But this ill-conditioned rascal,’’ observed 
Dr. Finch wrathfully, as he turned towards 
my fellow-conspirator, “‘ must not share in the 
boon. Justice demands that his sufferings 
be prolonged to the utmost extremity.”’ 

So saying, the doctor lifted up the chair 
containing my dumb companion, and carried 
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him some dozen or twenty yards away. He 
then returned to me and said:— 

Well, Mr. Catesby, the time is up; | 
must wish you good-night. You bear no 
malice against me, of course? Iam merely 
the agent of the law. I will light your fire 
at once.”’ 

My landlady, when talking of a domestic 
fire, conld not speak more coolly or more 
civilly than did this maniac. With these 
words Dr. Finch drew a box of matches 
from his pocket, and presently I heard the 
sound of ‘‘ scratch, scratch, scratch! ”’ 

To say that my life hung upon a thread 
would not be understanding the imminence 
of my danger, for athread which is capable 
of supporting anything at all may continue 
to support it for years. My position rather re- 
sembled that of a wretch hanging over a 
precipice, who feels that the plants to which 
he is clinging are gradually being uprooted 
by the weight of his body. Here I was, in 
a lonely wood at midnight, fettered to my 
seat, a heap of straw piled around me, a bag 
of gunpowder at my neck, and a madman 
standing over me with a box of lucifer 
matches in his hand, firmly impressed with 
the belief that he was destined to be my ex- 
ecutioner. 

‘¢ Scratch, scratch, scratch! ”’ 

The first match had missed fire, and the 
doctor had taken out the second. 

‘Scratch, scratch, scratch! ” 

Again there was no inflammatory result. 

‘¢ Scratch, scratch, scratch! ”’ 

‘‘Confound it!’’ exclaimed Dr. Finch an- 
grily. ‘* These matches are damp. Very 
annoying and inconvenient, isn’t it, Mr. 
Catesby ? ”’ 

For genuine, unadulterated impudence 
commend me to that of a lunatic. This 
scoundrelly villian was preparing by the aid of 
his matches to send my invaluable person 
flying through the regions of space in half a 
dozen mangled and smoke-blackened frag- 
ments; yet he had the unparalelled audacity 
to expect me to sympathize with him be- 
cause his lucifers would not ignite. But I 
had not lost my presence of mind, and I re- 
solved to take advantage of this second 
providential occurrence. 

‘¢ Pardon me, Dr. Finch,’’ I said gravely, 
‘The matches are not damp.”’’ 

‘Not damp! I’m sure they are.”’ 

‘‘ Setting aside the question whether they 
are damp or not, no lucifer matches can be 
expected to go off at the present epoch.”’ 
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“Why not ?”’ 

‘Because they are not yet invented. 
How can they be invented in the year 
1605 ? ”’ 

‘‘Ah! bless my heart; you’re right, Mr. 
Catesby,’’ exclaimed Dr. Finch, as if a sud- 
den light had broken in upon him. ‘“ You 
are perfectly right. Now what’s to be done, 
or I shall never get your fire lighted tonight, 
to say nothing of that sullen brute there ?”’ 

“You must use flint, steel and a tinder- 
box.”’ 

‘“‘But where am I to get them from ?”’ 

‘Your housekeeper is an old-fashioned 
person; I dare say she keeps them out of 
memory of ‘ Auld lang syne.’ ”’ 

‘“*[ll wake her up at once.”’ 

With these words the doctor started off 
with vigorous strides towards his house. 

As soon as he was out of hearing, I began 
totry and wriggle out of my bonds after the 
manner of the American conjurors, but I had 
not done much to extricate myself, when I 
saw several lights twinkling in the darkness, 
and heard the sound of approaching voices. 

‘““T say, Jones, we shall catch it for being 
out at this time of night,’’ said a boyish 
voice. 

‘“Oh, no, we shan’t,”? answered another 
boyish voice. ‘*Old Roddall will forgive 
anything on the fifth of November.” 

‘But what makes you search this oak- 
copse,’’ asked a deep, bass voice, which 
sounded uncommonly like my brother-in- 
law’s. 

‘* Because, Mr. Stubbs, one of your labor- 
ers told us this evening at the ‘ Three Pig- 
eons,’ that he’d met old Finch carrying 
something in his arms that looked like a 
man. Hurrah! here he is. You jolly old 
guy, what a dance you’ve led us! ”’ 

As he said these words, the boy paused 
opposite my silent companion and fellow- 
conspirator, and inspected his dress and fea- 
tures by the aid of a candle stuck in a bottle, 
with an interest that was almost paternal. 

‘*Here’s another guy! *’ exclaimed Char- 
ley Stubbs, halting in front of me. 

“Why, Charley, don’t you know me?” I 
demanded, in a tone of melancholy reproach. 

‘What, Josh, tied fast! Straw all around 
you for lighting! What in the world does 
this mean? Ha! ha! ha! Ho! ho! ho!” 

That unfeeling Charley clapped his hands 
to his sides and went off into convulsions of 
laughter. At this moment Dr. Finch reap- 
peared on the scene. 
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‘*Gentlemen! ’’ he exclaimed in a tone of 
stern annoyance, ‘‘ what is the meaning of 
this? Are you not aware that this wood is 
private property? Be pleased to keep to 
the public footpath.”’ 

‘* Charley,’’ I cried, ‘‘for Heaven’s sake 
come here! Let me whisper a word in your 
ear. Seize that fellow Finch; he is a dan- 
gerous lunatic. Had you not come here, he 
would have burned me alive! ”’ 

My brother-in-law is a powerful fellow, 
and a man of prompt action. Aided by two 
of Dr. Roddall’s biggest pupils, he overpow- 
ered and secured Finch, while the remain- 
der of the gentlemen untied my cords. 

Little more remains to be told. It seems 
that Dr. Finch had long laborec under a 
monomania that he was a Dr. Finch of some 
celebrity, who flourished during the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I. His housekeeper 
and gardener were aware of his delusion, but 
as it appeared to be a perfectly harmless 
fancy, and as in all other points he seemed 
quite sane, they kept the matter to them- 
selves. Unlucklily for the doctor’s future 
prospects of unrestrained freedom, however, 
Dr. Roddall’s boys, on that never-to-be-for- 
gotten fifth of November, determined to 
have a guy of superfine appearance. The 
mask for his face was sent down by a cele- 
brated masquerade establishment ir. London, 
and his clothes were fitted on by the Alder- 
brook tailor. Two boys were detached for 
this purpose, and were bringing Mr. Fawkes, 
arrayed in a remarkably genteel suit, through 
the oak-copse, when they spied a squirrel. 
They sat down the burden, which they car- 
ried in a chair, at the foot of a tree, and 
Se chase. During their absence, Dr. 

inch came by with his head full of gun- 
powder plot, which he had just been reading 
in honor of the day. At sight of the Eliza- 
bethan figure seated underneath the tree, in- 
sanity, which had hitherto been kept in due 
subordination, took full possession of his 
brain, and when I came and seated myself 
on the bench which the doctor had designed 
for his own midnight tete-a-tete with Guido 
Fawkes, he very naturally and logically mis- 
took me for Robert Catesby. 

Poor Dr. Finch! I feel sorry for him, now 
that he is confined in a private asylum, but 
I cannot help shuddering sometimes over 
the recollection of that terrible hour, and 
hoping that for the future I may never be 
taken for any personage, historical] or un- 
historical, except myself. 
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A CHAPTER ON DOCTORS. 


ee eee BY MART MERWIN. 


MONG my earliest recollections—so 
long ago that it seems almost like 
a dream—was the appearance of old Dr. 
Scalpel, our family physician, as he used 
to ride past my country home, on his daily 
missions to the scenes of sickness and suf- 
fering. Sometimes he would stop (when 
any of the family were sick), and I de- 
lighted to sit at the window and watch his 
old sorrel horse and his queer little sulky 
with its faded top—almost the eolor of the 
horse. Had the old gentleman taken as 
much interest in me as I took in his equi- 
page, perhaps I might have something 
agreeable to record of his speech and man- 
ners; but, on the contrary, he took very 
little notice of children, although he was 
said to have been an exceedingly pleasant 
man at that period of his life. I can, how- 
ever, remember his gray locks, his large, 
green spectacles, and his sunken lips and 
protruding chin. He was an old man then, 
and yet he is still living—almost a cente- 
narian; but he has now given up all prac- 
tice, and remains at home, passing his clos- 
ing days in quiet. 

Dr. Scalpel passed for a wit in his day and 
generation, and being a hater of the inno- 
vations of fashion, he has leveled many a 
pointed shaft at this modern Diana. One 
day a man was riding furiously through the 
village streets on horseback. A bystander 
remarked to the doctor that he must be 
going for a physician. 

“That cannot be,’’ replied Dr. Scalpel, 
with a cynical leer, ‘‘he must be going to 
buy a bonnet for his wife before the fashion 
changes.”? 

Dr. Scalpel was a great favorite with the 
old ladies, who were always plying him with 
questions, not only in therapeutics, but also 
in cookery and housewifery. One day, a 
certain venerable dame, whom the doctor 
was always alternately flattering and quiz- 
ging, and who had a strange proclivity for 
asking all kinds of questions, said to him: — 

‘¢ Now, doctor, they say cucumbers are 
very hurtful—very onhealthy indeed; but 
we are all fond of them, and I want to ask 
you if you know of any way to prepare 
them so they won’t hurt us.”’ 


‘Yes, madam, yes — easiest thing in the 
world. You must pick yourcucumbers fresh 
from the vines just as you want to use 
them” 

“T always do, doctor —always,”’ inter 
rupted the old lady. 

‘ Put them in a vessel of cold water for 
half an hour—cold water right from the 
well’? —— 

‘¢ That is my invariable practice, doctor.” 

‘Then pare them pretty thick and slice 
them into vinegar’? —— 

‘Certainly, certainly; I always do, doo- 
tor,’”? again interrupted the old lady, evi- 
dently impatient to hear the great secret. 

‘* Dilute the vinegar with a little water, 
and put in a trifle of salt ’? —— 

‘Precisely my custom, doctor.”’ 

‘‘Then shake in a little pepper’? —— 

‘‘ Just as I always do, doctor—exactly.” 

‘’Then take your dish to the door, and 
throw them into the street, and they will 
never hurt you in the least; and the old 
man gave utterance to a wicked laugh. 

‘““Why,” said the old lady, in astonish- 
ment, ‘‘you might have done that in the 
first place, and saved your vinegar and 
pepper.”’ 

‘‘No, no,’? added Dr. Scalpel, retreating 
through the open door; ‘‘ if anybody-is fool- 
ish enough to put them on cucumbers, they 
ought to lose them.’’ 

Dr. Scalpel was not only a keen wit, but 
he was a bitter antagonist in an argument. 
He was a revengeful enemy when imposed 
upon, as the following fact will verify: — 

Once upon a time, he had some fine mel- 
ons growing in his garden, which he watched 
from day to day, anxiously looking for the 
time when they should be ready for the 
table. One morning, he was surprised to 
find that they had all suddenly disappeared, 
excepting ove. Dr. Scalpel stormed furi- 
ously for full five minutes, then stepping 
into his office, he procured a sickening 
though not poisonous compound, which he 
forced through the rind of the remaining 
melon in several places by the aid of his 
penknife. The next morning this mclon 
was also gone. Dr. Scalpel had sworn be- 
fore, but he now laughed aloud. Ere long, 
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a messenver came in great haste, and de- 
manded the physician’s prompt attendance 
upon a young man who was supposed to 
be poisoned. Dr. Scalpel was soon at his 
bedside, and learned that he had been 
vomiting profusely. He was now rolling 
from one side of the bed to the other with 
distress. 

‘““What is the matter—what have you 
been eating?’’ asked the physician. 

“To tell the truth, doctor,’ replied the 
sufferer, hesitatinyly, ‘‘I ate some melon 
from your garden last night.”’ 

‘*And you have taken several others from 
there, lately ?” 

‘Yes, doctor,”’ the youth replied, with the 
air of one yielding himself up to the worst 
at once. 

“Good enough for you,”’ returned Dr. 
Scalpel, savagely, moving towards the door; 
but pausing on the threshold, he added: 
“The last melon was poisoned, and I hope 
it will kill you!’ 

The young man’s illness proved not to be 
serious, and he soon recovered; but he never 
stole any more melons—at least, not from 
Dr. Scaipel’s garden. 

Years sped on; our village increased in 
size and population, and the surrounding 
country also became more thickly settled. 
Dr. Scalpel could not well attend to all the 
sick, and there was evidently an opening 
for a new physician. Ere long, #sculapius 
Calomel, fresh from a medical college, put 
up his shingle in our neighborhood. For 

awhile everybody was crazy after the ‘‘ new 
doctor,’’? and he eventually built up quite an 
extensive practice. After the lapse of a 
few years more, Dr. Scalpel retired, and 
his son entered upon his practice. 

For several years, Drs. Calomel and 
Scalpel, Jr., monopolized the entire prac- 
tice of our section—a district of ten miles 
square. ‘The former had the happy faculty 
of adapting himself to all kinds of charac- 
ters, and was continually trying to make his 
patients believe that what he did not know 
about physics was not worth knowing; the 
latter was a quiet, unpretending man, who 
had acquired the benefit of his father’s ex- 
perience, without inheriting his native judg- 
ment and talents. At first they had been 
bitter enemies; but they eventually became 
reconciled and grew to be warm friends, in 
spite of the general truth of the proverb 
that ‘*two of a trade can never agree.”’ 
Perhaps their friendship was only colorable, 
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and each thought that if the other were 
taken sick, then he would have ample time 
for revenge, while professionally attending 
upon his case. But both of their heads put 
together could not make one equal to that 
of the elder Dr. Scalpel, and the old women 
used to say that they wished he “ would put 
his old shoes in his rusty-topped sulky and 
send ’em round to visit sick folks.’’ 

Within a few years, a rival to Drs. Calo- 
mel and Scalpel has occasionally entered 
the arena of medical practice in our village, 
in the person of a Dr. Arnica, of the neigh- 
boring town of Greendale, a young phy- 
sician of decided talent and marked suc- 
cess, although a practitioner of only five 
years’ standing. Our citizens soon found 
out his good qualities, and he is now fre- 
quently summoned in critical cases. How- 
ever, notwithstanding the good he has al- 
ready done, Dr. Arnica is bitterly hated by 
his rivals, who always give him the cold 
shoulder whenever they chance to meet 
him. They regard him as an interloper— 
an encroacher upon their territory—and are 
doing all in their power to drive him away. 
The truth of the matter is, Dr. Arnica is 
by far the best physician of the trio, and 
the people are fast finding it out. The fol- 
lowing circumstances, which occurred a 
short time since, will, undoubtedly, tend 
to widen the breach between them: — 

One of Dr. Calomel’s patients was serj- 
ously sick, and his friends determined upon 
a consultation in regard to his case. Dr. 
Calomel, with Drs. Scalpel, Jr., and Arnica, 
were to compose the council. At first the 
former two objected to meeting the latter, 
but the patient, as well as his friends, de- 
clared that they must; und he being a 
wealthy man, it was to their advantage to 
respect his wishes. At the appointed time, 
Drs. Calomel and Scalpel, Jr., were seated 
in the library, awaiting the arrival of Dr. 
Arnica. Ere long the latter entered, and 
bowing very respectfully to his colleagues, 
he with a smile, and in a tone calculated to 
be very conciliatory, addressed an attend- 
ant thus: — 

‘What was the need of sending for me ? 
Here are doctors enough already to kill Mr. 
D——=! ?? 

This was too much for his rivals. They 
jumped up in rage, seized their hats, and 
left Dr. Arnica with the entire field to him 
self. 

A short time after this, Drs. Calomel and 
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Scalpel were both called to attend a man 
who was sick with a somewhat rare disease. 
After a thorough examination of his symp- 
toms, they retired to one corner of the 
apartment to deliberate upon a course of 
treatment. The patient, meanwhile, lay in 
the opposite corner, with ears open, anx- 
iously listening to their low tones; and as 
they were not quite so guarded as prudence 
demanded, he overheard a sentence or two 
that aroused his feelings and stirred up his 
thoughts. He being a poor man, they at 
length decided to try an experiment in his 
case; so Dr. Calomel turned to the nurse, 
and placing a small phial in her hands, he 
paid: — 

‘* Here, Mrs. Perkins, you may give a tea- 
spoonful of this once in ’? —— 

‘* Now, Dr. Calumel,”’ interrupted the pa- 
tient, rising in bed and fixing a determined 
gaze upon the astonished physician, ‘‘ I will 
not take one drop of your poison; for I 
heard you tell Dr. Scalpel that ‘it would 
either kill or cure,’ and I want no such 
doubtful medicine.’? Then turning to the 
nurse, he continued: ‘‘ Mrs. Perkins, you 
may send John after Dr. Arnica as soon 
as possible.”’ 

I have given you a few facts about country 
doctors, and I now propose to close this 
rambling sketch with a brace of anecdotes 
of Dr. Mercury, a celebrated city physician. 

Dr. Mercury loved money far better than 
he did his profession, and although he was 
easy in his charges against his poor patients, 
he generally required the rich ones to 
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‘‘make it up’’ in their bills. Among his 
patrons was a certain millionaire, who, late 
in life, had married a young wife, and in 
due course of time, to the surprise of many, 
the doctor was called to attend her in the 
birth of a daughter, which proved entirely 
successful. 

Counting upon the old gentleman’s joy 
at the event, Dr. Mercury sent in his bill 
in pretty round numbers, which was 
promptly paid. After the lapse of three 
years, the doctor was again summoned, 
and the millionaire was presented with a 
son. Counting now, not only upon the old 
gentleman’s increased joy, but deeming it 
his last possible chance, Dr. Mercury sent 
in a bill of $2000, for his professional ser- 
vices in the affair. The millionaire re- 
sponded with a check for the amount, ac- 
companied by the following brief anid sig- 
nificant note; — 

‘Dr. MERCURY,—Sir: Your services will 
not be required in my family hereafter. 

‘ 


‘¢p—, June 4, 18—” 

In a long list of items of charges for the 
professional services in the family of an- 
other millionaire, Dr. Mercury made _ the 
following in his annual bill: — 

“To anxiety of mind in the case of E—, 
$500.”’ 

But this gentleman determined not to be 
gulled in this wholesale manner, and ac- 
cordingly drew his pen through the extra- 
ordinary charge, sending his check for the 
balance of the bill. 


THE “GORGON.” 


BY W. H. MACY 


No. 2. 
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crowding the canvas on her night and day, 
for we had no time to lose. We were anx- 
ious to be among the first ships of the fleet 
to encounter the icy barrier, unless we 
should be so fortunate as to find the whales 
before attaining so high a latitude. The 
‘** Gorgon,” like a flour-barrel tub, made con- 
siderable progress before the wind, and we 
crossed the equator twenty days after leav- 
ing our port, our longitude being about one 
hundred and twenty degrees west, having 
passed well to windward of the Society and 
Marquesas groups. The day that we crossed 
the line we struck a porpoise from the mar- 
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tingale in the morning, watched the panic- 
stricken escort of albicore and bonita who 
had kept with us for several days, as they 
scattered in dismay before the onset of the 
Pacific swordfish, the ‘‘ Chevalier’? of Her- 
man Melville; and soon after we passed 
through a large school of blackfish, popping 
up their shining ‘‘ junks,’’ and puffing from 
their valve-like spiracles, then rounding out 
their glossy backs to show their hook-shaped 
humps, gamboling defiantly about us as if 
conscious that we had no time to spare to 
luff-to for such comparatively small game. 

“Lively ground!” exclaimed Captain 
Stetson cheerfully. ‘‘ Lively ground, Mr. 
Norton! ’? Then raising his voice still loud- 
er, ‘Sharp lookout there, aloft! ’’ 

‘Ay, ay, sir!’? came down from the pow- 
erful lungs of Mr. Pomroy, in the main top- 
gallant cross-trees. 

‘We'd like to have another squarehead or 
two before we go north,’’ continued the old 
man, ‘‘ though we don’t want to lose time 
cruising for them. Sperm oil is worth a dol- 
lar and a quarter a gallon, Mr. Norton.”? 

‘Tt ought to be worth a dollar a drop, at 
the rate we get it,”’ answered the third mate, 
a Martha’s Vineyarder, who had been sever- 
al right whaling seasons in New Bedford 
ships. ‘‘ But the ground does look lively. 
I shouldn’t wonder if we saw a sperm whale 
before night. There’s something floating on 
the water yonder; see it, sir?” 

“Yes. What is that off the starboard 
bow?’ shouted the old man, turning his 
face skyward. 

‘‘ Piece of squid,’’ roared Mr. Pomroy still 
louder. ‘‘Seen half a dozen pieces.”’ 
‘Good sign,’? mused the captain. 

sign.”? 

‘Perhaps it’s a sign there are no whales 
here to eat it,’’ remarked Mr. Norton, with 
a laugh. 

‘Well, it is,’ the captain answered; “ but 
I take it it’s also a sign that one has been 
here lately, and wasted a part of his dinner. 
The old saying is, all signs of rain fail in dry 
weather; but I hope some of the signs today 
will amount to something.” 

It was not, however, until four o’clock in 
the afternoon, that Mr. Paddack, who was 
just about coming down from aloft, raised 
the cheering cry of:— 

“There she blows!’ adding in response 
to the stereotyped questions as to bearing 
and distance, ‘“‘ Right ahead! Two miles 
off!” 


‘* Good 
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The rigging, in a minute afterward, shook 
under the tread of reinforcements hastening 
to the masthead, and conspicuous among 
them was the old man with his trusty spy- 
glass, muttering, as he stepped on the rail:— 

‘‘1’m afraid it’s too late in the day; we 
have only got two hours more sun. What 
do you make of him, Mr. Paddack?’’ he 
asked, when half way up the rigging, as the 
cry of, ‘‘ There she blows! ”’ was still repeat- 
ed at measured intervals. 

‘¢ Large lone whale, sir, headed on a wind. 
Moves very slowly, sir.” 

‘¢ Oh, dear! ” said the captain impatiently. 
‘¢Our chance is not worth much at this time 
of day. If we could only have seen him 
earlier! ”’ 

‘* I think we’ll be down apreast of him next 
rising, sir,’ said Mr. Paddack encouragingly. 

“‘Let me get the glass to bear on him. 
Yes, he’s very slow; hardly moves at all,’’ 
said Captain Stetson. ‘But all will de- 
pend on the next rising, for it will be after 
five when he comes up again. He won’t 
stay down less than an hour, and probably 
more than that. The sun dips at six, and if 
we are going to do anything with him, we 
shall have to make quick work. You may 
get the lines in, Mr. Pomroy, and have the 
boats all ready todrop. There—goes—flukes! 
What time is it?”’ 

“‘Twenty minutes after four,’’ was an- 
swered from the deck. 

It is well known to whalemen, but perhaps 
not to the general reader, that the move- 
ments of the sperm whale, when undis- 
turbed, may be depended upon, and calculat- 
ed with great exactness, as to time, distance 
and direction. This is especially true of a 
large whale cruising alone. After noting 
his time once or twice, his reappearance may 
be looked for almost to a minute, and in the 
same direction in which his head was point- 
ed when he threw his flukes out, for he 
scarcely ever deviates from his course when 
under water. Of course these observations 
do not apply to a whale after he has per- 
ceived danger, and is disturbed or gallied, as 
the professional word is, his mevements soon 
becoming more or less erratic after this. Nor 
are they applicable, to any extent, to other 
species of cetaceous animals, the chase of 
the right whale and polar whale being an 
uncertain, dodging operation, while that of 
the humpback and finback is still more so. 

We had luffed to with maintopsail to the 
mast, and the courses up, when we judged 
\ 
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it was nearly time for the whale to rise 
again, the boats being ‘* hoisted and swung,”’ 
and the respective crews at or near their 
stations for lowering. The whale’s time 
was an hour and ten minutes, making it 
half-past five when he again broke water, 
not more than half a mile distant, still head- 
ed on a wind, on the same tack with the 
ship. 

‘‘Mr. Pomroy,’’ said the captain, the 
orders being, of course, understood by all 
the officers, though addressed to the chief 
mate, as commander of the light flotilla, ‘ if 
you don’t strike this rising, you may as well 
come directly on board, for it will be dark 
before he rises again. If you strike, you 
must work quick upon him, and ride him 
down before dark if you can. If he sounds, 
I must trust to your judgment when to cut 
from him. Do so when you think best, and 
don’t run any unreasonable risk.” 

It struck me that the captain’s orders were 
80 discretionary that they were no orders at 
all, but rather suggestions, showing great 
confidence in his first officer. We lowered 
and set our sails on a wind, using the paddles 
as being less likely to disturb the whale than 
the oars, which are seldom made use of in 
chasing whales, except after they are gallied 
or in case they turn to windward. My sta- 
tion was at the tub-oar of the mate’s boat; 
but Mr. Paddack, being the swiftest under 
sail, soon outstripped the rest of us, and it 
was plain that he had the chance in his own 
hands for this rising, and that it was a close 
thing to wager upon whether even he would 
get alongside of him before his spoutings 
were out. Of course we followed as fast as 
possible, in order to support him in case he 
should strike, and watched his progress with 
breathless interest, as he gradually gained 
upon the prey. Nearer and nearer he ap- 
proached at each vigorous stroke of his pad- 
dles, till the mate said eageriy:— 

‘Tf he spouts twice more, the waist. boat 
wili be fast. Blo-ows! Now if he comes 
again. Yes, it’s a sure thing. Roll up our 
sail, Frank, and down with it as fast as you 
can!” 

The sails of all the three supporting boats 
fluttered in the wind for a moment, the 
masts were unstepped and down, and the 
oars manned. Further caution and quiet 
were unnecessary, for Mr. Paddack was fast 
and no whale was to be seen; but the hum- 
ming sound of his line, as it spun round the 
loggerhead, told that the monster was sound- 
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ing heavily. We were soon hovered round 
him, ready to assist him with more line if 
needed, and the end of the third mate’s line 
was passed into his boat and bent on. Still 
down, down, till we saw the second mate 
draw his chock-pin and throw the bight of 
the line clear of his bow, shouting :— 

‘Look out for him, Mr. Norton! 
yours now! ”’ 

‘+ All right! ’? responded the third mate. 

And the spinning and humming sound 
was transferred now to the bow boat’s log- 
gerhead, the line still running out as fast as 
ever. Anxious looks were directed where 
the upper limb of the sun was disappearing 
below the horizon, for it wanted but afew 
minutes of sundown when the attack was 
made. We knew that this heavy sound and 
the gathering of stray lines would occupy 
much time, and the twilight would be well- 
nigh gone before we should make any im- 
pression upon him with the lances. The 
third line was bent, and the strain taken by 
the starboard boat, and half her tub was 
emptied before the whale was drowned out 
and the tension relaxed. Now followed the 
tedious process of gathering in some five 
hundred fathoms of line, which must. also be 
done carefully, and every foot of it coiled 
clear for running out again. In the mean- 
time, we pulled ahead and threw our irons 
into the whale. We also lanced him once or 
twice, but it was seven o’clock before the 
lines were fairly cleared and distributed in 
their respective boats, and the twilight was 
fading into darkness. It was injudicious to 
hang on to a whale after dark, but the offi- 
cers were all whale-mad, and neither would 
be the first to suggest cutting from him. 
He had as yet received no fatal wound, but 
was spouting strong and clear up to the time 
he threw his flukes out for another subma- 
rine voyage. 

The mate now sent Mr. Norton to the 
ship, which had kept close up to us without 
difficulty, while we and the second mate 
held fast to our prey, with Mr. Bishop’s boat 
towing astern of us, so as to have the benefit 
of his line if it should be needed. A sheer 
with the helm, and the ship ranged up with- 
in fifty yards of the boats. The captain 
hailed. 

‘Mr. Pomroy,’’ said he, ‘‘ you may hang 
on as long as the whale works in this direc- 
tion. Set a light, one of you, and I will 
keep the big signal lantern aloft, and run 
the ship as near to you as possible. If the 
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whale works to windward, or runs so that I 
cannot keep near you, or if anything else 
happens that will make more risk, cut off 
and come aboard at once. If he jogs to lee- 
ward this way, we may be able to hang to 
him all night, but don’t haul on him, or at- 
tempt to kill him in the dark.”’ 

‘* Ay, ay, sir,”? answered the’ first officer. 
“We'll be careful of him. Mr. Bishop, get 
your lantern out and set alight. We must 
have an eye to our lines now and then, Mr. 
Paddack, and clear the turns. If he cuts 
and sheers about, we shall have forty round 
tums in the hause, more or less. All the 
sleep you get tonight, boys, you must get in 
cat-naps where you sit at the oars.” 

The bow boat was sent from the ship to 
bring us a liberal supply of provisions, and 
Wwe made our suppers as we sat in our sta- 
tions. Our steed carried us along at times 
rather too swiftly for comfort, but ever and 
anon slacked his speed, and several times 
“brought round to,’? and lay wallowing in 
the sea, so that the ship was able to gain on 
us again. The weather was fine, the light 
trades blew steadily, and though there was 
no moon, the stars shone brilliantly down 
upon us, and signal lanterns at the ship’s 
gaff and flying-jib-boom end kept us always 
informed of her whereabouts. Several times 
the whale sounded, but as we now had two 
lines fast to him, we checked him hard, and 
drowned him out without being obliged to 
use the starboard boat’s line.”’ 

Hour after hour of the night wore away, 
and at two o’clock the ship was so near us 
that we cheered each other when four bells 
were struck. But soon after this hour, our 
Whale changed his course, turning to wind- 

ward and running quite smartly. This 
made it uncomfortable work for us, as the 
boat jumped up and down in meeting the 
head swell, but this was the least ill effect 
of the new movement. The danger consist- 
ed in his carrying us where the ship could 
not follow, and if he continued his rate of 
speed long, we should lose the ship’s lights. 
She had hauled sharp to the wind immedi- 
ately on observing our change of course, as 
we knew by the positions of her two lights, 
and was doubtless doing her best under all 
sail. But the beacon lights were growing 
fainter and fainter, and it was even doubt- 
ful whether she could see that of our small 
lanterns at all. Something must be done 
very soon. 

‘** What do you say, Mr. Paddack?”’ de- 
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let him go?” 

“‘That’s for you to say,’ replied his sub- 
ordinate. 

‘*T know it,’’ returned Mr. Pomroy. ‘I 
am responsible, but I’m hardly ready to give 
him up yet.” 

‘*Nor I either,’’ said the second mate. 
‘*T should say hold on as long as we can see 
the lights glimmer, at any rate. He may 
mill to leeward again soon; at all events we 
shall have daylight in two or three hours.” 

‘¢ Yes; but if he carts us on this course till 
daylight, we shall have noin ship sight. We 
must cut before we lose the lights, or else 
we must haul on and get a lance at him, and 
that’s against direct orders from the old 
man.”? 

A pause ensued, for neither of the officers 
wished to shoulder the responsibility of cut- 
ting from the whale, or of being the first to 
recommend doing so. This was a wrong 
state of things, of course, for the mate 
should have acted without hesitation, as his 
own judgment dictated. But it was a very 
natural feeling in all the officers, and one 
which always operates powerfully in similar 
cases. 

‘¢ Let me pull ahead with my loose boat 
and get a lance at him,’’ suggested the fourth 
mate, who was still towing astern of us. 

‘¢No,’”? returned Mr. Pomroy. ‘I shall 
not send any one to do it, nor allow any one 
to go but myself. Now’s a good time, he’s 
slacked his pace alittle. Haul up here and 
jump into my boat, Mr. Bishop, and I will 
take vours.”’ 

The change was quickly made, ‘‘ the Bish- 
op,”’ as we called him among ourselves, tak- 
ing charge of our boat, while the mate 
cleared away a lance in the other one, at the 
same time giving the word to ‘‘pull ahead! ” 
He passed us and disappeared in the obscu- 
rity ahead, though the measured stroke of 
the oars was still distinguishable, broken 
now and then by orders, short and sharp, in 
the clear voice of Mr. Pomroy. 

‘‘ Lay on! Hold water!” 

Then a thundering flat blow on the water 
from the monster’s flukes, and our way was 
stopped, while the line hung slack in the 
chocks. 

‘¢ Stern all, and look out sharp!” said the 
Bishop. 

And presently there was a commotion in 
the water close under the boat, a blast from 
the spout-hole as it rose above the surface | 
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but fainter in sound than heretofore, and 
with a snapping and gurgling accompani- 
ment that told of the escape of his life-blood, 
and the next moment our boat careened, 
gunwale under, filled, and we were all floun- 
dering in the sea! There was a scene of 
confusion, and a strugele for life in the dark, 
each one grasping at the nearest floating ob- 
ject, amid cries of ‘* Keep clear of the line! 
Cut it somebody! ” 

I felt a grasp on my shoulder, and the 
next moment was dragged into the starboard 
boat. Luckily the whale had ‘ brought 
round to”? at a short distance from us, the 
men’s heads were counted and found all 
safe, our line was cut off, leaving the whale 
in the second mate’s charge, and a few min- 
utes sufficed to straighten matters out. The 
boat was righted full of water, and the oars 
lashed athwart the gunwales. She was 
found not to be injured at all, for our steed 
had merely lifted us on his backas he round- 
ed, and gently rolled us over. Some few 
little matters were lost, but we had abun- 
dant cause to congratulate ourselves that 
our mishap was no worse. 

No ship’s light was to be seen, but we 
knew that she could not be far from us at 
daylight, for the whale was mortally wound- 
ed, and was now making his dying circles. 
Mr. Paddack hailed us that he was all right, 
and would ‘probably turn up in a few min- 
utes. 

‘‘Set your light as soon as you can,”’ said 
- the mate, ‘‘ and we can keep the run of each 
other. I want to save my boat if I can. 
She isn’t even cracked, only capsized and 
filled. JI.ook sharp for the ship now, boys. 
She must have tacked by this time.”’ 

The breeze had freshened a little, and the 
stars in the eastern sky were obscured by 
moving clouds, which seemed to promise 
still more increase of wind. The ship would 
approach us quickly after going about, and 
sharp eyes were now levelled at the quarter 
in which she was expected to appear. 

** Light ho!’ was cried by three or four 
voices at once. ‘* Close to us! ”’ 

‘* He’s not so close as you think,” said 
Mr. Pomroy. ‘‘That’s something more 
than signal lanterns; it’s a bonfire light. 
He’s burning scraps in a pot.” 

The fire now shone up brightly, showing 
the masts and sails, and revealing the ship’s 
course, which was such as to carry her a long 
way to windward of us. The wind had 
hauled several points, and she was heading 
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up 80 as to bring us in the boats nearly off 
her lee beam. 

‘*T’m afraid he’ll pass without seeing us,” 
said the fourth mate. ‘‘ Our light doesn’t 
show any great distance.”’ 

‘*Of course he’ll keep his luff,’’ answered 
Mr. Pomroy, ‘‘for he doesn’t know how far 
we have run to windward, and he means to 
be on the safe side. But we want him 
down here now, for the whale has about 
given his last kick, and Mr. Paddack is set- 
ting his light. Ill see if I can fetch him 
with my gun.” 

His fowiing-piece, which he always carried 
under the stern sheets, was pulled out, and 
its sharp report rang in the air over our 
heads. It was heard and almost immediate- 
ly answered by a blast from a tin horn, 
which came full and clear to our cars, while 
the ship's head swung off toward us, and 
the foresail was hauled up, giving us a fair 
view of the bonfire. 

‘All right now!’ the mate exclaimed, evi- 
dently much relieved in mind. ‘* We'll 
save the whale and boat too. Cut a hole, 
Mr. Paddack, and get your line ready for 
streaming. We've made a good night's 
work of it, after all; though matters didn't 
look very promising an hour ago.” 

Before daylight we had our prize surging 
alongside, and the boats, including the cap- 
sized one, all in their places, and ready for 
action again. 

‘“*All’s well that ends well,’*’ said old 
Captain Stetson, ‘‘ and as we’ve got a large 
whale, I suppose I mustn’t find any fault at 
disobedience of orders. But it is ticklish 
work going on to a whale in the dark, and I 
shouldn't have allowed it if I had been with- 
in reach or hail of you. I should have given 
the word to cut from him rather than to run 
the risk. It was well you fired your gun. 
too, or I should have been a long way to 
windward before daylight; for I couldn’t see 
the boat’s light, and, in fact, wasn’t looking 
in that direction for it.” 

No old saying, perhaps, is more true, or 
more general in its application, than that 
quoted by the old gentleman in this instance, 
“All’s well that ends well.’’ A favorable 
result will justify any course of proceeding; 
and conduct, which, when crowned with suc- 
cess, is applauded by all the world as con- 
summate generalship, would, in the event of 
failure, be universally condemned and stig- 
matized by the name of rashness, nay, fool- 
hardiness. 


A LOST VALENTINE. 


History is full of instances in point, sever- 
al of which occur in the career of England’s 
great naval hero, Nelson, who repeatedly 
disobeyed positive orders for the good 
of the service. Had he met with any great 
disaster by so doing, he would, without 
doubt, have been courtmartialed, and his 
memory associated with disgrace, instead of 
being, as now, the rallying cry of the JPrit- 
ish navy, and the pride of the whole British 
nation. 

In the adventurous life of the whaleman, 
cases are every day occurring where a sub- 
ordinate officer is called upon to use his 
own judgment for the good of the voyage,— 
frequently to weigh it against the obligation 
of orders, general or special. Emergencies 
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arise, far removed from the eye of the com- 
manding officer, requiring instant decision 
and prompt action. Each subordinate, feel- 
ing his reputation for personal courage at 
stake, the effect is generally as here illustra- 
ted. Discretion is not considered the better 
part of valor, but it is thought in most cases 
advisable to err on the side of rashness. 
The effect of such a course is more favorable 
to an officer’s general reputation, though 
success or failure is of course the standard 
by which he is judged in any particular in- 
stance. 

Our whale proved ‘a hundred barreler,”’ 
and served to cheer all hands, and establish 
faith that our northern cruise would prove a 
good one. 


A LOST VALENTINE. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


ALENTINES were in fashion in Guil- 
ford. Not that it was by any means 
one of those slow-going, stupid, little towns 
that cling persistently to old notions, and 
regard all new ones as inventions of ‘the 
gentleman in black,’”? but Valentine-send- 
ing was a custom that from the earliest 
days, when Guilford was only a cluster of 
white houses, with one church spire in the 
midst of them and the bank, and the li- 
brary, and the block of brick stores, and 
Squire Trevor's mills that gave employment 
to so many hundreds, and made Guilford 
the most busy, bustling, enterprising little 
town in the Commonwealth, were not, had 
been dear to the hearts of its young men 
and maidens. 

And so, luckless and fallen forever in the 
regards of his lady-love was the youth who, 
on the anniversary of the birth of the ever- 
blessed saint, neglected to convey to her an 
.expression of his affection in the shape of 
one of those dainty sheets, more or less 
dainty and elegant, according to the sender’s 
taste and purse, but in no case to be with- 
out the ornaments of a plump Cupid or two, 
or an arrow-transfixed heart as a token of 
the dreadful state of the sender’s own. 

And though on the fourteenth of Feb- 
tuary of which I have written, Guilford had 
@ very important event to attend to, being 


nothing less than a grand fair and dance 
to be held at the town hall on that evening, 
St. Valentine was by no means forgotten. 
It was a rather unpromising morning —a 
pipins wind blowing, and the snow falling 
in a steady, persistent way, that seemed 
to mean no compromise for that day at 
least; but everybody was too busy to mind 
the weather, except, perhaps, the dozens of 
small boys, who, being so unfortunate as to 
have grown-up-sisters, were sent constantly, 
with only a few hours’ interval between the 
trips, to the postoffice in quest of Valen- 
tines; for postmen were an institution that 
Guilford could not boast. 

But in the sitting-room of Squire Trevor’s 
great white house on the hill there was a 
trio of young ladies gathered, one of which 
did seem to mind the weather, for every 
now and then she left the pile of fancy 
work—dainty little pincushions embroidered 
in the most marvelously tasteful way, work- 
bags almost completely covered with gay, 
little ribbon bows and danglers, slippers 
and smoking-caps and dolls’ dresses, and 
the thousand little knick-knacks that yet 
waited their finishing touches for the fair— 
and walked restlessly to and from the win- 
dows, looking regretfully out into the blind- 
ing snow. This was Miss Kittie Trevor, 
the squire’s only daughter, whom two 
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months ago all Guilford would have as- 
serted to be the most enviable person in 
the world, and one who had no right to 
be sad fora moment. But now, to be sure, 
matters had altered somewhat. There were 
whispers in the air, among those who knew, 
that the squire was not, and had not been 
for years, so prosperous as_ he seemed, that 
the mills were mortgaged for more than 
they were worth, and that ruin stared the 
squire in the face. And there were some 
who even went so far as to declare that the 
handsome and elegant young man, Mr. 
Stephen Earle, who had come to Guilford 
but a few months before, and taken up his 
quarters at the village hotel, and who was 
continually going over the mill and super- 
intending their operations with such an air 
of authority, and who was such a constant 
visitor at the squire’s, whether to see the 
old squire or Miss Kittie, nobody knew, was 
in reality the owner of the mills. So, per- 
haps, Miss Kittie had something to make 
her sad now. But then the gossips always 
ended by saying she might marry Mr. Earle; 
it was quite evident that the gentleman him- 
self wouldn’t object, ard she would be just 
as well off as she was before—though there 
was Will Ross. He had been going with 
her ever since they were children, but no- 
body knew whether she cared about him or 
not; who could tell anything about such a 
little coquette as Kittie Trevor? But what- 
ever might be the cause, Miss Kittie as- 
suredly looked out of the window that 
day with troubled cyes. 

‘¢ What in the world ails you, Kittie?” 
asked Miss Hetty Ripley, the squire’s niece, 
a busy, bustling, little blue-eyed damsel of 
about Kittie’s own age. ‘* You’ll never 
get that smoking-cap done; it is almost 
noon, now, and everything has got to be 
in the hall before three o’clock. It is such 
a@ pity when the cap is so lovely—handsome 
enough for the king or for Mr. Stephen 
Earle, which amounts to the same thing 
in Guilford.” 

‘* Kittie is impatient to see the rest of her 
valentines, that is what makes her so rest- 
less,’’ suggested Miss Nellie Giles, the doc- 
tor’s daughter, who was Kittie’s particular 
friend. 

Kittie turned away from the window with 
visibly heightened color. But she cast a 
contemptuous glance at the valentines 
that lay carelessly scattered over the table— 
among them one tenfold more elegant than 
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had ever blessed the eyes of a Guilford 
maiden before, with the snowiest of satin, 
the smilingest of cupids, the tenderest of 
verses, and the daintiest of perfumes. 

‘‘As if I cared for valentines! ’’ she said. 

Yet a few moments afterwards, when 
Barbara, a gaunt serving-maid of some- 
what abrupt manners, bustled in with her 
hands full of them, in spite of her indif- 
ference, Miss Kittie’s face flushed to a very 
rosy hue. 

‘‘There they be,’’ said Barbara, crossly, 
‘Can’ I hope to mercy them’s the last, for 
Billy Robinson’s all beat out a bringin’ 
’em.”? 

‘Two for Kittie, and three for me, and 
one for you, Nell. I told Barbara to tell 
Billy Robinson if there were any for you 
to bring them right up here,’’ said Miss 
Hetty, distributing the dainty envelopes. 
‘Whose are yours from, Kittic ? — one 
from Fred Dalton? ILe’s a_ poor, little 
bashful youth who worships Kittie afar 
off; and the other from Jack Winsted — 
are you sure? Isn’t it strange that Will 
Ross doesn’t send you one?” 

‘‘Tasn’t he sent you any, Kittie? He 
sent Nettie Bartlett a lovely one this morn- 
ing,’? said Miss Nellie. ‘‘ Perhaps he has 
concluded that he might as well give up the 
field to Stephen Earle, and is going to get 
Nettie to console him for his loss.”’ 

Kittie’s roses grew a little pale, but she 
said nothing, only left the room, and fol- 
lowed Barbara out into the kitchen. 

‘‘ Barbara,’’? she said, closing the door 
carefully behind her, ‘‘are you sure that 
these were all the valentines Billy Robinson 
brought ? ”’ 

‘The Lord bless ye! Wasn't them 
enough ?’’ ejaculated Barbara. 

‘‘ Are you sure they were all?’ re- 
peated Kittie, impatiently. 

‘‘ All he gave me—six of ’em, four big 
ones and two little ones, wasn’t there? 
Them was all I see,”’ answered Barbara. 

‘¢ And he couldn’t have lost any, I sup- 
pose,’’ said Kittie, reflectively. 

‘‘ Lost ’em? Bless you, no, child! He 
had ’em in the inside pocket of his coat. 
But like as not you’ll get another batch 
afore night. I wouldn’t take on if there 
warn’t enough trash for ye.”’ 

And Kittie returned to the sitting-room, 
and sat down to her work again, as merry 
and smiling as the others. Was she going 
to show others that she was unhappy and 
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wretched because Will Ross had neglected 
her? Notshe! But it was so strange that 
he should do so! It was a little thing, to 
be sure, she said to herself, the mere neg- 
lecting to send a valentine. If he only 
hadn't sent one to Nettie Bartlett! If he 
only hadn’t been so attentive to Nettie 
Bartlett, even in her presence, for a long 
time, for a very long time, ever since 
Stephcn Earle had come to the village, 
aud the disagreeable, gossiping people had 
begun to couple her name with his. 

It was so vexing that Will never would be 
patient and humble like any sensible lover, 
but if she flirted the least bit with anybody 
else, he grew savage and disagreeable as 
possible at once. But to be sending valen- 
tines to Nettie Bartlett! He had never 
done anything of that kind before. Why, 
she had never known him to be more than 
ordinarily civil to any young lady, except 
herself, in the world. But, of course, he 
had found out that he liked Nettie better 
than he did her. He had heard, of course, 
that she was going to marry Stephen Earle, 
and he meant to show her that he did not 
care. Well, perhaps she had better marry 
Stephen Earle! It was her father’s wish— 
it was almost her duty, for people were not 
entirely wrong in their speculations as to 
the squire’s affairs, though making them a 
little worse than they really were, as people 
always do. The mills were still the squire’s 
own, though he was so iarge a debtor to 
Mr. Earle that it was only the latter gen- 
tleman’s forbearance that kept his prop- 
erty from slipping into his hands, and that 
forbearance the squire well knew he owed 
chiefly to his daughter Kittie. But he was 
perfectly convinced that a little judicious 
management of his business affairs would 
soon set him upon his feet again, without 
the necessity of sacrificing Kittie ayainst 
her will. And very much against Miss 
Kittie’s will it had been; she had never 
been able to bring herself to anything like 
a martyr-like frame of mind until today. 
But now, as she added the gilt tassels to 
the jaunty smoking-cap she was making, 
she made the firm resolve that when Mr. 
Stephen Earle should again ask her to be 
his wife she would not say him nay, and, 
furthermore, that he should not lack en- 
couragement to make him ask her again; 
but yet she could not help adding this little 
clause to the firm resolve—but yet, if the 
batch of valentines which Barbara had 
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prophesied should come before nightfall, 
and among them the one she waited for, 
why that would alter matters a little! 

Just at the moment when Kittie was 
saying this to herself, Will Ross, walking 
by the hotel, saw Stephen Earle come out 
of it with a dainty little parcel in his hand. 
He caught a breath of fragrance from it, 
and the next moment the wind blew back 
a corner of the paper, and showed him a 
great cluster of English violets, bright and 
fresh as if that moment gathered. Then 
Mr. Earle called a ragged boy, who was 
lounging about the hotel, and gave him an 
order in so loud a tone—whcether inten- 
tionally or not, I cannot say—that Will 
bit his lip, and cast a scowling glance at 
Mr. Stephen Earle as he retreated into the 
hotel again. 

In a few moments afterwards, while the 
young ladies were packing together the 
knick-knacks to be sent to the fair, Bar- 
bara appeared again with the violets. 

‘¢ Another valentine for ye, I guess,” she 
said, grimly tossing them on the table. 

‘Oh, how lovely!’ cried Miss Hetty, 
catching them up. ‘ For Kittie, of course; 
aren’t they? ” 

‘Yes; with Mr. Earle’s compliments to 
fetch himself. He don’t come so seldom 
that he’s obligated to send anything, I 
shouldn’t think.’? And Barbara departed. 

A little billet fell out from the violets as 
Kittie took them up. She opened and read 
it. 

‘* Will Miss Kittie accept, and wear these 
tonight, for the sake of the giver ? 

STEPHEN EARLE.” 

Only yesterday Kittie would have been 
very scornful and indignant at such au- 
dacity. She would have tossed the note 
into the fire, and in spite of their loveli- 
ness, it is more than probable that the 
flowers would have followed it. 

But now she put them carefully in water, 
and when evening came she twined a cluster 
of them in her hair, and fastened another 
in her belt. To be sure, she had intended 
to wear roses. Will had given her a bush 
on which two lovely, bright pink buds had 
opened only a day or two before. They were 
not quite full-blown roses yet, and that 
bright pink would be so much prettier with 
her white dress, especially in the evening, 
than blue. But, of course, she wouldn’t 
wear them now! 

Mr. Stephen Earle was in the seventh 
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heaven of delight when he caught sight of 
those flowers, as Kittie stood, blithe and 
coquettish as usual, behind her table, yet 
with eyes that drooped beéore his own 
more shyly than their wont, he fancied. 

Some one else fancied so,too. Will Ross, 
standing moodily apart from the crowd, and 
not just then flirting with Nettie Bartlett, 
as Kittie’s keen eyes perceived wonder- 
ingly, saw both flowers and the downcast 
eyes, and though generally peaceably dis- 
posed, was ready to lay violent hands on 
Mr. Stephen Earle. 

“Kittie Trevor,” called out one of the Guil- 
ford young ladies, as she flitted by Kittie’s 
table, ‘“‘ you look like a ghost in all that 
white, with only those violets for orna- 
ments. Why didn’t you wear those lovely 
pink roses I saw on your bush yesterday ?” 

‘‘T like these better,’ said Kittie, touch- 
ing in a sort of caressing way, the violets in 
her hair 

Will was not, as Kittie declared, a patient 
or humble lover, and when he heard that he 
was both hurt and angry. He came out of 
his corner at once, and mingled with the 
throng; and by the time the hall was 
cleared, and dancing commenced, he was 
devoting himself most assiduously to Nettie 
Bartlett. To be sure, he asked Kittie once 
to dance with him, if she were not engaged, 
with a rather sarcastic emphasis on ‘the 
latter clause; and she answered carelessly, 
twirling a bracelet about on her arm—a 
bracelet which Mr. Williain Ross had never 
seen her wear before, and which he _ took 
for grante at once was a gift of Mr. 
Stephen Earle —that she wasn’t engaged, 
she believed, but she didn’t think that she 
eared to dance this time. And Will turned 
away, cnawing his lip fiercely, and saying 
to himself that she was a vain, heartless 
little coquette, not worthy of any man’s 
love, unless it were, indeed, that brainless 
popinjay’s whose gifts she wore so conspic- 
uously. 

And only three months before she had 
said she loved him! But then, of course, 
as people said, it was very natural that she 
should prefer this wealthy and handsome 
Mr. Earle, to a poor clerk in her father’s 
mills. And in truth Mr. William Ross’s 
anger burned much more fiercely against 
Mr. Stephen Earle than against Kittie. 

Kittie’s gayety fell off from her like a 
mask when she came out of the warm, 
brilliantly-lighted hall, into the dark, chilly 
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night. But she clung to her resolve, in 
spite of the visions that haunted her of 
Will Ross’s pale, sorrowful-looking face, 
and as she rode home with Stephen Earle, 
she exerted herself to be as brilliant and 
merry as usual. In the sitting-room she 
found her father still up, awaiting her. 

‘¢You came home with Stephen Earle, 
didn’t you, Kittie?’ he said, as she took 
off her wrappings before the bright fire. 

‘Yes sir,” said Kittie, with an instant 
premonition of what was coming next. 

‘That is well; I am glad of it,’’ said the 
squire. ‘‘ Mr. Earle is coming into part- 
nership with me; the firm henceforth will 
be Earle & Trevor. He has been very kind 
and considerate; we are under very great 
obligations to him—and that you know is 
unpleasant. But, I don’t want to urge you 
against your will, Kittie; I want you to 
do what is for your happiness—you know 
there is a way in which we may cance] that 
obligation, and if you could only make up 
your mind, Kittie’? —— 

I have made up my mind, papa,” said 
Kittie, quietly, gathering together her gar- 
ments to goup-stairs. ‘If Mr. Earle asks 
me again to be his wife, I shall not say no.” 

‘That is my own dear little daughter!” 
said the squire, delightedly, drawing Kittie 
towards him and kissing her cheek. ‘* And 
you are sure that you won't be unhappy, my 
dear?” 

‘“T shall be as happy as I could be any 


way, papa, and that is well enough, isn’t 


it?’? And she bade him good-night, and 
ran up-stairs humming a snatch of a gay 
song; but when her chamber door was fast 
shut behind her, an odd revulsion of feel- 
ing came over her. She tore the violets 
out of her hair, and threw them into the 
fire, hid her head in the bed-clothes, and 
burst into a fit of passionate weeping. 

But the next morning she was as gay and 
blithe as ever. She went on a sleigh-ride 
with Mr. Earle, behind the lovely span of 
black horses that were the admiration and 
envy of all Guilford, and every day she 
went with him somewhere, while Will Ross 
went on the even tenor of his way, devot- 
ing himself entirely to his business, and so 
cheerful that Guilford people began to say, 
‘¢ Wasn’t so much disappointed about Kittie 
Trevor, after all.”’ 

But when, a fortnight afterwards, on the 
very morning after Kittie’s engagement 
with Stephen Earle was publicly made 


known, he gave up his clerkship, without 
an hour’s notice, and took the morning 
train for— nobody knew where, people 
began to think differently, to say he had 
gone away with a broken heart, and to sit 
in judgment upon Kittie Trevor, as a vain, 
heartless flirt, who, Judas-like, had bar- 
tered her first love for thirty pieces of silver, 
in the shape of Mr. Stephen Earle with his 
dashing airs, his fine horses, and his well- 
lined purse. But the developments of an- 
other hour put a new face still on the 
matter. 

Billy Robinson, who had acted on St. 
Valentine’s day as post-boy for the squire’s 
household, also acted as general errand-boy 
at the mills. And there he appeared, only 
a half hour or so after Will Ross’s depart- 
ure, in as great distress of mind asa small 
boy can well support. His story was, that 
a short time before Mr. Farle had given him 
an envelope containing a large sum of 
money to carry to a gentleman at the 
hotel; that it being a cold morning, he had 
stepped into the counting-room to warm 
his hands a bit, by the fire, before starting; 
that before warming his hands he had laid 
the envelope down, either on the desk or 
window-sill, he wasn’t exactly sure which; 
that there was no one in the room but Mr. 
Ross; that while he was standing by the 
stove Mr. Ross got up and went out very 
hastily; that he (Billy Robinson) started 
to go to the hotel, forgetting that he had 
not the money until he got half way there, 
and when he returned to the countine-room 
to get it, it was gone! ° 

Billy Robinson was a_ perfectly trust- 
worthy messenger. The squire and Mr. 
Earle would have trusted him with gold un- 
told, and they didn’t doubt for an instant 
the truth of his story. And so suspicion 
fell naturally, inevitably, upon Will Ross. 
Every circumstance tended to fix the guilt 
upon him. Both the squire and Mr. Earle 
had gone at once into the counting-room 
after Billy Robinson left it, and no other 
person had entered it. Then the abrupt 
way in which Will Ross had resigned his 
clerkship, refusing to listen to all requests 
to stay until a new clerk could be obtained, 
was undeniably suspicious. To be sure 
there were those in the village who as- 
serted that they had known Will Ross from 
childhood, and knew him to be incapable 
of such a deed. But public opinion gen- 
erally weighed all that circumstantial evi- 
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dence with awful accuracy, and shook its 
head dolefully. A warrant was issued for 
his arrest, officers were sent after him, and 
before nightfall he was safely in custody. 

‘¢Papa—Mr. Earle, what is this ridicu- 
lous story that I have been hearing all 
day? That you think Will Ross a thief— 
that you have sent officers to arrest him! 
What does it mean?’’ demanded Kittie, 
with blazing cheeks, meeting her father 
and Stephen Earle in the hall, as they 
came up from the mills that night. 

‘(Mean ? why, it means just about that, 
my dear—that he is a thief; though I cer- 
tainly never should have thought it. He 
took an envelope with money in it out of 
the counting-room where Billy Robinson 
left it—strange! I never knew Billy to be 
so careless before—and made off with it. 
But we’ve got him, now, and it’s all right,” 
said the squire, settling himself comfort- 
ably in his arm-chair. ‘‘ But it’s a bad 
business, a very bad business. I declare 
I couldn’t have felt much worse if he had 
been my own son.”’ 

Kittie was almost too 
speech, but she managed 
out: — 

“And you believed it; you believe still 
that Will Ross is a thief!” 

‘Why, I don’t see how I could very well 
help believing it, my dear. Every circum- 
stance goes to prove it,’’ said the squire, 
looking a little nervous and uncomfortable. 

‘Circumstances!’ ejaculated Kittie, scorn- 
fully, but so excited that she trembled. ‘If 
all the world told me,—if I saw it with my 
own eyes,—I would not believe that Will Ross 
was a thief!” 

Squire Trevor busied himself with his 
newspaper, and said nothing. 

‘You seem to be very much interested 
in this young man,’’ said Mr. Earle, with 
a flush on his forehead, looking suspi- 
ciously at Kittie. | 

She crimsoned to her very temples. 

‘“‘T am interested in anybody whom I see 
unjustly and shamefully accused,”’ she said; 
but she shrank away, as shame-faced as a 
reproved child, and said no more about Will 
Ross. 

But all that night she lay awake in an 
agony of grief and suspense, trying to de- 
vise in her bewildered brain some plan to 
save him—to prove his innocence; for that 
he was innocent she believed as firmly as 
she had declared. Indeed, it did not occur 
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to her for a moment, as a possibility, that 
he might be otherwise. Some dreadful 
mistake must haye been made, but how, 
or by whom, was the question. Billy Rob- 
inson was as truc as steel; she would al- 
most as soon think of doubting Will, as 
him. But he might have put the money 
in his pocket, and lost it in the street, and 
then have thought that he did not take it 
from the counting-room. Yet who would 
believe that after Will’s sudden departure, 
that looked so like a flight ? 

So the night brought no counsel, and 
Kittie rose in the morning, pale and worn- 
out, and more wretched than she had ever 
been before in her life, to another dreadful 
day of suspense. She dreaded to ask her 
father for tidings of the prisoner, and she 
dared not ask Stephen Earle, because she 
could not hide from his keen eyes the flush 
that would rise to her cheek when she spoke 
Will’s name. Yet she gathered from the 
gossip of the neighbors, who “‘ dropped in”? 
continually all day—a greater part of them 
to see ‘‘how Kittie Trevor would like it, 
for they did used to think she thought a 
good deal of Will Ross’’—a Itttle scanty 
grain of comfort. The prisoner indignantly 
denied the charge, and none of the money 
had been found upon him, though that was 
nothing, they all added, for he had ample 
opportunity to hide it before he was ar- 
rested. 

And the days slipped by, bringing no 
more comfort, but only, each one, an added 
night of fear as the time set for the trial 
drew near; and Kittie, though she racked 
her brain night and day, could think of no 
plan to save him—of but one plan that held 
out the least hope, and that was so painful 
a one that she shrank from it more and 
more every day, while she was _ tortured 
continually with the thought that, every 
day that she neglected it, made its chance 
of success smaller. 

And that last forlorn hope was, to appeal 
to Stephen Earle to use his influence in 
saving Will. She might appeal to her 
father; ‘hat, indeed had been her first 
thought, but a moment’s reflection had 
convinced her of its uselessness. He 
would look upon it as a child’s ridiculous 
whim, and even if it were possible to per- 
suade him to do as she wished, he was so 
slow and and easy-going, that his aid would 
avail but little. No; Stephen Earle was the 
only possible helper; but would he be less 
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hard to persuade than her father? Could 
she ask him? Of course, it would be nec- 
essary to confess the real ground of her 
anxiety. It would be useless to try to de- 
ceive him into thinking that a disinterested 
love of justice was all her motive. But 
some time or other, at all events, she must 
confess to him her love for another, for she 
could never marry him now—now that this 
terrible suffering had taught her how en- 
tirely her heart was Will’s—his utterly, and 
for all time, though he had neglected and 
deserted her; though when he was free and 
clear from this shameful charge he would 
marry Nettie Bartlett! 

But might not a knowledge of this em- 
bitter Stephen Earle still more against Will 
—make him more eager to secure his convic- 
tion? So, divided between hope and fear, 
Kittie let the days slip by unimproved until 
it wanted only two days of the time for the 
trial. Then with a sudden terrible feeling 
that she held Will’s life in her hands, and 
was letting it slip away from her—for would 
not condemnation be even worse than death 
to him ?—she gathered up all her courage 
as she heard Mr. Earle’s voice in the hall, 
and went in to him with a feeling very simi- 
lar to that with which she would have gone 
to the stake. But she came directly to the 
point, not willing to waste her strength and 
courage in useless skirmishing. 

‘‘Mr. Earle, if I were to ask a favor, a 
very great favor of you, would you grant 
it?’? she said. 

‘To the half of my kingdom,” he an- 
awered, gallantly, yet looking a little sur- 
prised at the serious tone, and the very 
serious eyes that met his own. ‘But I 
must know what this great favor is.” 

A little wave of color drifted into Kittie’s 
cheeks, but she still lifted her eyes unflinch- 
ingly. 

‘Will you use all your intluence, do 
everything in your power, to save Mr. Ross 
—to clear him from all suspicion in this 
shameful affair ? 

Mr. Earle’s brow darkened visibly, and 
the self-complacent smile drifted off his 
face. 

‘‘T don’t ask you to do this for my sake, 
alone,’? Kittie went on, her voice trem- 
bling a little, ‘‘ but for your own sake; be- 
cause it is your duty to save a person whom 
you know to be innocent from such terrible 
shame, when you have the power to do so.”’ 

‘‘Whom I know to be innocent ? I don’t 
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understand you. How do I know him to be 
innocent ? ”’ 

Kittie’s eyes flashed. 

‘Tf you know him at all, you know that he 
is incapable of such an act,’’ she said. 

‘A person’s previous moral character, 
however good it may have been, doesn’t 
weigh very heavily against such conclusive 
proof of guilt as there is in this case; such 
perfectly conclusive proof that I don’t see 
how you can find a loophole for doubt, un- 
less, perhaps, you think that I—who, except 
your father, was the only person in the 
counting-room after the boy left it—took 
the money, purposely to throw the guilt’ 
upon Mr. Ross.”’ 

‘“No,”’ said Kittie; ‘‘ I don’t think that, 
because you could have had no motive for 
doing so.”’ 

‘Then you don’t think me ‘ incapable of 
such an act?’ It was only for lack of mo- 
tive that I didn’t doit. You pay me a very 
high compliment.”’ 

‘“Forgive me!” said Kittie earnestly. 
‘‘T didn’t mean that. I do not think you 
would do such a thing. I am so distressed 
that I don’t know what I am saying.”’ 

Mr. Earle looked much more annoyed at 
this than at her implied disparagement. 

‘‘But before I do this, either for your 
sake or my own, as you say, I think I have 
a right to ask the reason of your especial 
interest in this young man,” he said. 

“Oh, I forgot,’ faltered Kittie. ‘‘I had 
no right to ask you this without telling you 
—without confessing to you—how deeply I 
have wronged you. I promised to marry 
you while I loved him—Mr. Ross. I was 
piqued at his neglect, and because I had 
reason to think that he cared for another 
more than for me. I thought it was only 
a foolish fancy that I might get over. I 
should never have.done it, if I had known 
what the terrible suffering I have endured 
lately has taught me—how much I loved 
him.”’ ‘ 

Kittie paused, expecting a reply; but Mr. 
Earle was silent, his face very pale and his 
lips compressed. 

‘““T meant to tell you before—as soon as 
I was sure of it myself—that I could never 
be your wife, but I dreaded saying it so 
much that I couldn’t help neglecting it,” 
said Kittie tremulously again. 

‘You certainly give me credit for a great 
deal of magnanimity,’’ said Mr. Earle, at 
last, ‘*‘ to expect me to use all means in my 
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power to save my rival from disgrace, while 
you acknowledge you prefer him tome. I 
am afraid I am not quite so disinterestedly 
benevolent as you seem to think me;”’ and 
he left her side abruptly, and walked once or 
twice rapidly up and down the room, while 
Kittie stood still, with her last hope fading, 
and her heart growing faint with dread. 

But she looked up into Mr. Earle’s face as 
he came back to her side, and something 
that she saw there sent a little fresh thrill 
of hope to her heart. 

“Yet there is one condition on which I 
will do this,’ he said. ‘+I think I may have 
the power to do it. The evidence against 
him, conclusive though it is from one point 
of view, is yet only circumstantial, and 
there may be a chance to save him. But, 
as I told you, lam not magnanimous enough 
to clear my rival, and then, like the virtu- 
ous hero in a third-class comedy, bestow my 
blessing on your union in the next scene. 
If I try to save him it will be on condition 
that you revoke what you have said tonight, 
and keep the promise that you gave me to 
become my wife.”’ 

Kittie looked up at him in startled wonder. 
It could not be possible that he was in earn- 
est; that he wished her to be his wife after 
she had confessed to him her love for an- 
other. But there was no sign of relenting 
in his face. 

Yet here was a way to save Will. Could 
she do it? Could she marry Stephen Earle, 
loving Willasshe did? Was it possible that, 
only so short a time ago, she had promised 
of her own free will and choice to do this ? 
But she could not, now that she knew her 
own heart. Yet, to save Will, was any sac- 
rifice too great ? 

‘“‘T don’t know! I can’t tell! I must 
have time to decide,’’ she cried, almost de- 
spairingly. ‘‘If I tell you tomorrow night 
it won’t be too late, will it?” 

‘No. But, my dear child,”’ he said, ten- 
derly, taking both her hands in his, ‘‘ why 
won’t you see how foolish it is for you t6 re- 
fuse my love for the sake of that boy, who, 
you confess yourself, has neglected you and 
deserted you for another ? ”’ 

Kittie blushed painfully, and dropped her 
eyes. 

‘* But I can’t help it,’ she faltered. ‘Is 
it not more my misfortune than my fault?” 

And she snatched her hands from his 
clasp and ran out of the room. 

She arose the next morning still undecid- 
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ed, and still oppressed by a weight of sus- 
pense and dread. It was a cold, gray, 
snowy morning, and she wandered restlessly 
about, from window to window and from 
room to room, trying to think and decide, 
while her brain seemed whirling. 

At last she wandered out into the kitchen. 
Barbara was always full of gossip, and per- 
haps she had heard something new of Will. 
Billy Robinson sat by the stove, with his feet 
in the oven, and his ragged mittens thrown 
down by his side. Ie had come up from 
the mills on some errand, and by Barbara’s 
invitation had stopped to warm himself. He 
was a short, stout, honest-faced little crea- 
ture, who was in reality fifteen or sixteen 
years old, but looked about twelve. He was 
protected from the storm by a worsted skull- 
cap drawn tightly over his head, and an 
enormous old ragged overcoat, that covered 
him from his neck to his heels. 

The thought suddenly struck Kittie, as 
she looked at him, it might possibly be of 
some use to question him, though of course 
the poor child had been examined and cross- 
examined, till his wits were half-crazed. 

‘¢ Billy,’ she said, ‘‘are you sure that you 
didn’t take that money out of the counting- 
room and lose it on the way to the hotel?” 

‘¢Sure as I set here,’”’ answered Billy de- 
cisively. ‘‘ How could I lose it? Nobody 
ever knew me to lose any money.”’ 

‘¢ Well, can’t you remember whether you 
put it on the desk or on the window? For 
if Mr. Ross had gone to the window to take 
it you would have seen him.”’ 

‘“T can’t tell,’? said Billy, shaking his 
head. ‘‘Someway, I seem to disremember 
a good deal about that mornin’. I was al- 
most froze, and I think I didn’t have my 
wits about me. But I’m sure I left the 
money in the countin’-room. I’m sorry it 
goes agin Mr. Koss. I never had nothin’ 
agin him; he was always good to me, but I 
had to tell the truth.”’ 

‘“‘Of course,”’ said Kittie almost despairing- 
ly. “But you might possibly have put the 
envelope into your pocket, and lost it out. 
Aren’t there any holes in your pockets ? 
Was that the coat you had on?” 

‘¢ No—yes it was, too, though. I remember 
now that it was a stormy day. I only wear 
this coat stormy days. Gran’ther gave it to 
me, and it’s too big for me, but it keeps the 
snow out. I did have it on that day, and I 
dunno as I’ve wore it sence.”’ 

Before he had done speaking, Kittie had 
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dived her hands into the pockets of the 
dilapidated old coat; into both the great 
pockets behind, but they were perfectly 
whole; and then on one side, and they were 
whole, too; but on the other side, in the up- 
per pocket, her fingers slipped through a 
narrow rent in the lining. Down, down she 
dived, utterly regardless of Billy Robinson’s 
protestations that ‘‘there warn’t no_ holes 
there, ard that he never put the money in 
his pocket no way,’”’, and at last her finger- 
tips caught the end of a smooth, folded 
paper. The envelope, she thought, with a 
thrill of joy that almost made her faint. 
She drew it out, and saw an envelope, indeed, 
but a large, square, daintily ornamented one, 
—a vilentine! and directed, in handwriting 
that she well knew, to ‘‘ Miss Kittie Trevor.” 
Instantly it flashed across her mind what 
it was,—Will’s valentine that she had never 
received. She tore it open, and drew a note 
out from the sa‘in folds of the valentine. 
Almost breathless with impatience, she only 
glanced it over, but the last sentence held 
her eyes :— 

‘* But, Kittie, if you will wear my roses 
tonight—I saw two more blossomed on the 
bush as I passed the house yesterday—I shall 
know that all these stories that connect your 
name with Mr. Earle’s are false, and that 
you are my own darling still.” 

And Will was not false, after all! And it 
was her own folly and wickedness in dis- 
trusting him so easily that had brought all 
this misery; for that was the cause of his 
sudden departure, she felt. But oh, why had 
this come now, to make her agony so much 
the keener! Yet suddenly a little glint of 
hope shone through her cloud of despair. 
Who knew what other treasures that rent in 
Billy Robinson’s old coat might have swal- 
lowed up? She dropped the valentine, and 
began her search again, with trembling 
hands and a quick beating heart. 

Down again, among the tattered lining and 
wadding of the coat her hand went, and 
closed again over athick, folded paper! She 
drew it out, and held it up with acry of joy, 
—the envelope, with its roll of bills all safe in 
the inside. 

Billy Robinson grew red and white in a 
breath. 

‘¢T swan, I wouldn’t have believed that I 
put that in there,’ he said, ‘and who'd a 
thought there was a hole there?” 

‘QO Billy, Billy, don’t stop to talk! ’’ cried 
Kittie, in a sort of hysterical spasm of 
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laughter and tears. ‘* Go and harness Prince 
into the sleigh, just as quick as you can— 
don’t be a minute—and we'll carry it down 
to the mills together.”’ 

“Tt’s a pretty day for you to go out, as 
slim as you’ve been lately,’ Barbara grum- 
bled, as she muffled Kittie up like a mummy 
in all sorts of wrappings. 

But Kittie didn’t heed or hear her as she 
sprang into the sleigh beside Billy Robin- 
son. 

It seemed to Kittie that they were ages on 
the way, but they reached the mills at last,. 
and Kittie led the rather unwilling Billy 
Robinson into the counting-room, where her 
father and Mr. Earle were ‘busily engaged 
writing. 

In spite of his agitation, Master Billy was 
able to tell the story in a more straightfor- 
ward way than Kittie, and the squire and 
Mr. Earle very soon understood the case, 
the latter manifesting less delight than an- 
noyance as he looked at Kittie’s radiant 
face. 

“It’s very strange that you should have 
been so careless, Billy Robinson. Just 
think of the mischief you have done! But 
Iam glad it has turned out so well; very 
glad for Will’s sake.’ 
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And calling upon Stephen Earle to accom- 
pany him, the squire started out. 

In a very few moments he returned with 
Will, and Kittie witnessed the scene that 
followed, feeling as if it were a blissful 
dream, from which she dreaded to awake; 
the crowd of men that filled the room, work- 
men of the mills and the village people, all 
crowding around Will to congratulate him, 
and his eyes wandering away from them all, 
to the corner where she sat apart, shame- 
faced and with drooping eyes. 

Then, when they were nearly all gone, he 
came to her corner, and she told him—too 
glad now to be shy and coquettish—all the 
story of the valentine, and how wretched she 
had been; and all the weight of grief and 
dread that oppressed her so long drifted 
away, like a mist cloud before the sun, and 
all the world was a paradise, made only for 
love and joy. 

Shortly after, Mr. Stephen Earle gave up 
his interest in the mills and took his depar- 
ture from Guilford, and the squire, having 
by prudent management and good fortune 
cancelled his obligation to him, never men- 
tioned his name to Kittie afterwards; and 
in the fullness of time he took his son-in-law 
into partnership in his stead. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ CLUB 


REPORTED RY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 


LL, children, when does the next 
meeting of our Club come off?” 
asked Mr. Johnson. 

‘Why, tonight, papa,’’ replied Mary; 
“You surely did not forget it, did you? I 
have got a lot to tell you about trees.” 

Mr. Johnson drew his arm-chair to the 
table, and all the children did likewise. Mrs. 
Johnson also took her place as a member of 
the Club. The scene was a most comfortable 
and homelike one. The warm rays of the 
lamp shone brightly upon the happy faces of 
the group, and rested witha cheerful glow up- 
on the rows of books in the cases, and the pict- 
ures upon the walls; for Mr. Johnson well 
knew how to make his home attractive, and 
how to impart a taste for the beautiful in the 
minds of the young. 

“‘Oh, father!’’ exclaimed Leonard, when 
they were all fairly seated, ‘‘ I saw an ac- 


count of our first meeting published in BAL- 
LOu’s MAGAZINE; did you put it in?” 

**T did, my son; I thought that there would 
be a great many children who would not 
have such a nice club as ours to attend, or 
facilities for learning about things as we 
have, so I sent it to the MAGAZINE for pub- 
lication, and now thousands of people will be 
benefited by our meetings. Don’t you think 
ita good idea?”’ asked Mr. Johnson. 

‘* Excellent, papa; and it had one good ef- 
fect, for Charlie Ellis read the account, and 
he asked me what kind of a club we had at 
Mount Rural, and when I told about it, he 
thought it was first-ratc, and asked mc if he 
could come to the meetings. I told him I 
would ask your permission, and let him 
know,”’ said William. 

‘¢ T should be very glad to have him come 
in,’”’ replied Mr. Johnson; “the more the 
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merrier, as the old saying is; but it is proper 
that the members of the club should signify 
their wishes about it. So all of you who are 
in favor of admitting Charlie Ellis as a mem- 
ber of this club will please say ‘Aye.’ ” 

Every voice responded, and William was ap- 
pointed to notify Charles of his election. 
Mrs. Ellis’s house was not far off, and ina 
few moments William returned, and intro- 
duced the new member. He was greeted 
warmly, and a chair was placed for him at 
the table. 

‘We are glad to see you here, Charlie,” 
said Mr. Johnson ; ‘‘ and I think you will en- 
joy the meetings of our club very much.” 

‘¢ Thank you, sir,’’? responded Charles. 
‘‘T am sure that I shall, for I love to read 
and learn, very much. I was going to join 
the ‘Tuesday Evening Club,’ in Market 
Street, and went down there last week to see 
the room, but there was very little pleasure 
there. The boys seemed to be loafing about 
the room, except those who were playing 
‘High Low Jack.’ I was very glad when 
William came and told me I could join ‘ Our 
Young Folks’ Club.’”’ 

Mr. Johnson now called the attention of 
the members to the journal of the first meet- 
ing, which William stood up and read, in a 
clear and distinct tone. The president then 
said :— " 

‘“‘ The subject appointed for this evening 
is trees; and each member is to give an ac- 
count of the information gained in regard to 
these beautiful gifts. Trees are so common, 
that few persons ever pause to considcr how 
valuable and essential to the comfort and 
welfare of mankind. Not an hour, perhaps 
not a minute, of the day, are we independent 
of trees. The most part of the houses we 
live in, the chairs on which we sit, the ships 
which cross the great ocean, the bedstead we 
sleep on, all were once trees, growing in the 
forest. Trees are among the earliest friends 
of our childhood; their outstretched arms 
shield us from the burning sun; their strong 
branches afford us a free gymnasium; and 
how quickly docs the schoolboy scrape an ac- 
quaintance with the cherry, pear, apple and 
plum-trecs, not exactly shaking hands with 
the trees, but shaking trees with the hands. 

How well he knows when to get his whis- 
tles from the willow, and his bows from the 
walnut. How early does he commence to 
belabor the horse-chestnuts, to make them 
yield their untimely fruit; and what country 
boy has not tried to immortalize his name 
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by cutting it deep into the bark of some fa- 
miliar tree, that has stood sentinel for many 
years at his father’s door-stone. The subject 
we have chosen embraces so large a field 
that it would be almost impossible for us to 
exhaust it; but what we have learnt will doubt- 


‘less enable us to appreciate these blessings 


more than we have done. William, you may 
commence, and tell us what you have dis- 
covered in relation to trees.”’ 

‘‘ Thave found, father, that the varieties of 
trees were so numerous, and that they held 
such an important place among the necessi- 
ties of the human race, that I was quite be- 
wildered, and almost lost myself in a forest 
of trees. I tried to select the most important 
tree that grew, but found it impossible, and 
I finally concluded that every variety of tree 
conduces in some way to the comfort and 
convenience of man. We all know how 
largely indetted we are to the oak and pine, 
in the construction of our houses and ves- 
sels. We know what ornaments they are 
to our public streets and gardens. Some 
of our cities owe their chief beauty to the 
numerous trees which adorn them. 

‘‘Among the many curious trees which I 
read about, none pleased me so much as the 
banyan. It grows in the East Indies, and 
is remarkable for its branches sending 
shoots down to the earth, which take root 
there, and become trunks, that in their turn 
put forth similar branches, so that in time a 
single tree spreads over an immense surface 
of ground, and forms a thick grove. One 
has been seen which had three hundred and 
fifty trunks as large as oak trees, and more 
than three thousand smaller ones. Under 
the shadow of this tree, which is called Cub- 
ecr Burr, in honor of a Hindoo saint, seven 
thousand persons could be seated. The 
banyan-tree is usually inhabited by mon- 
keys; they cat the leaves, and also the fruit, 
which is scarlet, and about the size of a 
cherry. The manner in which the banyan 
is planted is very curious. They seldom 
start from the ground, but the seeds being 
deposited by birds in the hollow of a lofty 
palm, they spring up and then send down 
their roots to the ground; these gradually 
embrace the palm-tree and kill it. These 
are also the resort of a mammoth species of 
bat, some of them measuring six feet from 
the tip of one wing to the other. When a 
banyan gets old, it breaks up into several 
parts, the original trunk decaying. The 
wood of this tree is too light and porous to 
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be put to any use. The bark is used among 
the Hindoos for medical purposes. The 
Brahmins use the tree for places of worship, 
and set an idol among its branches. 

‘‘Another curious tree is the upas-tree of 
Java, also called the bohan. It yields a 
deadly poison, which the natives make use 
of in poisoning their instruments of warfare. 
Some travelers describe it as filling the air 
with such a poisonous vapor that birds or 
beasts, on coming near it, fall down dead. 
This story, however, is considered fabulous. 
In my researches, I found an account of a 
wonderful chestnut-tree near Mount Etna. 
This tree is se large that one time the 
Queen of Arragon and one hundred horse- 
men found shelter within the hollow trunk. 
At last accounts, this gigantic tree was much 
decayed, so that a road passed through the 
centre of the trunk, wide enough for two 
coaches to drive through abreast. A small 
house is also built within it, where persons 
reside. This noble tree is probably thou- 
sands of years old. This is all I have to say 
tonight. I see that Leonard is looking im- 
patient to tell his share.’’ 

‘**' Well, Leonard, we are ready to hear 
your account,’’ said Mr. Johnson. 

‘‘T have two trees that I want to give a 
little history of,’’ replied Leonard. ‘One 
of them is the old Charter Oak, which stood 
in Hartford, Connecticut. When the Amer- 
ican colonies were first settled, the King of 
England used to grant charters to the 
different colonies, permitting them to gov- 
ern themselves; but disputes and differ- 
ences arose with the king, and he de- 
manded their charters. Some of them were 
given up; others, with commendable pluck, 
refused to surrender them. In 1686, Sir 
Edmund Andross was sent over as Governor 
of New England. With a guard of sixty 
men, he went to Connecticut, and demanded 
their charter. It was brought forth in the 
evening and laid upon the table; but just as 
the haughty Englishman thought he had it, 
the lights were suddenly extinguished, a 
Captain Wadsworth seized the charter, hur- 
ried away, and hid it in the hollow oak. 
When the candles were relighted, the paper 
had vanished. Sir Edmund, however, took 
command and governed the State, although 
the charter was not surrendered. 

‘Another famous tree, of interest to every 
American, is the Liberty Tree which stood 
in Boston, on the spot where the brick 
building on the corner of Essex and Wash- 
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ington Streets now stands, opposite the 
Boylston Market. Under the shadow of 
this tree were held some of the first meet- 
ings of the indignant patriots, who eventu- 
ally rebelled against the tyranny of the Brit- 
ish king. When Boston was occupied by 
English troops, they cut down this memora- 
ble tree, but it will ever live and be green in 
the hearts of New Englanders.”’ 

Here Leonard paused, and Robert contri- 
buted his mite to the entertainment. 

‘“‘T have but little to say,’’ commenced 
Robert, ‘‘ but it is different from anything 
that has been said so far. I have found out 
that trees have an influence on the rain. 


‘This has been proved by planting trees on 


bare hillsides, and the amount of rain is 
found to have doubled. The reason given 
for this is that the temperature of trees in 
hot climates being lower than the atmos- 
phere, the cool wind passing over them is 
condensed, and forms dew or rain. On one 
of the Canary Islands are some trees called 
fountain-trees, which have so strong a pow- 
er of condensing, that the drops of water 
are continually running down the leaves and 
branches, making a perpetual fountain at 
the foot. Wherever large woods or forests 
have been felled, the ponds and streams 
in the vicinity have perceptibly decreased. 

‘¢T will conclude by reciting a sonnet ad- 
dressed to a tree, written by a New England 
poet, Jonas Very, a native of Salem. It is 
very pretty and worth remembering :— 


‘**T love thee when thy smiling buds appear, 
And one by one their tender leaves unfold, 
As if they knew that warmer suns were near, 
Nor longer sought to hide from winter’s cold; 
And when with darker growth thy leaves are seen 
To veil from view the early robin’s nest, 
I love to lie beneath thy waving screen, 
With limbs by summer’s heat and toil oppressed ; 
Aad when the autumn winds have stript thee bare, 
And round thee lies the smooth, untrodden snow, 
When nauglit is thine that made thee once so fair, 
I love to watch thy shadowy form below, 
And through thy leafless arms to look above 
On stars that brighter beam when most we need 
their love.’ ”’ 


‘¢ Now, Mary we will have what you have 
to tell us about the great family of trees.”’ 

‘“‘T thought, father, that I would learn 
what I could about the ornamental trees 
which adorn our streets and public squares, 
and lend such a charm to our cemeteries. 
First I will mention the elm, which, to my 
mind, is the handsomest of them all. There 
are many varieties of elms, but none can 
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compare with our American elm, with its 
lofty branches sweeping downward so grace- 
fully. Some of these trees grow to the 
height of one hundred feet, the trunk 
reaching sixty or seventy feet before it 
separates into branches. On the banks of 
the Mississippi grows the red or slippery 
elm; this does not attain such a majestic 
height, but its timber is more valuable than 
the others. The bark is very useful as a 
medicine, and almost every child has chewed 
the bark of the ‘slippery ellum,’’ as they 
improperly term it. The English elm is a 
very handsome tree, and some beautiful 
specimens of it can be seen on the Beacon- 
street mall of the Boston Common. Then 
there are the Cork-barked elm, the Wych 
elm, the Cornish elm and the Huntingdon 
elm, all natives of England or Scotland. 

‘‘'The ash tree is another beautiful tree, 
of which many varieties are found in this 
country, and are known by the names of 
white, red, black, blue, green and Caro- 
lina ash. The wood of this tree is quite 
tough and hard, and much used by wheel- 
wrights, carriage-makers and turners. — It 
also makes excellent firewood. In England 
there is a species known as the weeding 
ash, the branches of which bend down al- 
most straight towards the ground. That 
which we call mountain ash, so well known 
by its clusters of bright scarlet berries, is 
really the Rowan tree, and belongs to a dif- 
ferent order from the ash. In the old Scan- 
dinavian mythology it is written that the 
first man and woman were Ask and Embla, 
(Ash and Elm). In some countries, twigs 
of the ash are believed to be a charm 
against witchcraft. 

‘‘ The cypress is another ornamental tree; 
from its dark-green color, which gives it a 
very gloomy appearance. It has from the 
earliest ages becn an emblem of mourning. 
It was planted in the cemeteries, and the 
Romans and Greeks placed twigs of it in 
the coffins of their dead. The wood of the 
cypress is famous for its compactness and 
durability; it is reddish, and possesses an 
agreeable odor. Water has no effect upon 
it, owing to a resin which it contains. Cy- 
press wood is said to be the celebrated 
Gopher wood of Scripture. The doors of 
St. Peter’s Church at Rome were made of 
cypress, and they lasted from the time of 
Constantine the Great till they were re- 
moved during the reign of Pope Eugene 
IV., more than eleven hundred years. 


Even then they were perfectly sound, but 
were taken down in order to put up new 
ones of bronze. In this country there 
are several varieties of cypress,—the white 
cypress and the Virginian cypress. This 
latter grows to a height of 120 feet, and is 
found in the swamps of the Southern States. 
Other varieties have been found in China, 
Portugal and Mexico. 

‘¢T have one more tree to speak of, partic- 
ularly, father, although there are so many 
that, if I had the time, I think I could write 
a large volume about these beauties of the 
vegetable kingdom. The birch tree has al- 
ways been a favorite with me, on account of 
its smooth and silvery bark and its ever- 
twinkling leaves. I have a piece of birch- 
bark now which I peeled from a tree two 
years ago, when our Sunday-school went on 
a picnic to Seabrook. I wrote a journal of 
the day upon it, and keep it carefully among 
my curiosities. The beach is avery hand- 
some forest tree, and large quantities of it 
are found in the northern parts of Europe 
and Asia. It grows rapidly, and to the 
height of sixty or seventy feet. The bark 
is often used for tanning, and in some count- 
ries it is made into shoes, hats and some 
household utensils. In Norway this bark is 
used for a covering to the roofs of houses. It 
has also been dried, ground, and fed to pigs, 
being mixed with meal. The sap is made 
into a beverage, and also used for medicinal 
purposes. In this country there are sever- 
al kinds of birch. The young trees are made 
into hoops for casks, the twigs make excel- 
lent coarse brooms, and the bark has been 
used by the Indians for canoes, baskets and 
boxes. Another good use it is put to in 
New England is to punish naughty boys in 
school, but I suppose Will and Lennie can 
tell better of that than I can.” And Mary 
gave a merry glance at her brothers. 

‘¢ Don’t be too sure of that, sister Mollie,” 
said Lennie laughing; Doctor Birch is a 
great stranger in our school, and always will 
be, I guess.”’ 

This subject of trees said Mr. Johnson, 
‘(igs so large that one evening is not suf- 
ficient to give it all the attention it deserves; 
at some future meeting we will resume the 
topic. At our next meeting we will not dis- 
cuss any particular subject, but I will be 
ready to reply to any questions you may ask 
me. And if you hear of any little friends 
who wish to join us, bring them along and 
let them assist in heaping up knowledge.” 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briecs, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 





Answers to December Puzzles. 
103.—Tomorrow. 





106.—L-asting 107.—G-nome 
108.—L-air. 100.—M-a’am 
110.—L-oke 111.—Irving 
112.—Trespass. 
113..—RO DENT 114—RiPeN 
OVOLO AbAcA 
DORA MoLeS 
ELA AdOraA 
NO SiSsL 
T 
26.—A Charade. 


Surely last first, for I should know her, 
If met upon a foreign shore; 
She wears the very dress presented 
By me the evening she consented 
To be my bride. In India wrought, 
Was WHOLE, the best that could be bought; 
And when I gave it her, she then 
Promised to wear it only when 
We should be wed. Now she must go 
With one I deem my bitter foe, 
And dance at his accursed ball; 
She said she would not go at all. 
They are unmasking. Can it be? 
It is not first whom now I see! 
I little thought the sight would please. 
I go at once; on bended knees 
I'll beg her pardon for the thought 
Of evil that my error wrought. 
MAUDE. 





27.—A Square. 





1. Freely. 2. Toyield. 3. An animal of Pe- 
ru. 4. A household Yessel. 5. Revenue. 6. 
Recites. “ GARCON. 

28.—A Novel Double Diamond. 
* A letter. 
123 A step. 
*s8*4* A light fishing boat. 
765 A male nickname. 
* A letter. 


Down.—1. A letter. 2. A masticatory. 38. A 
variety of lignite. 4. Adark color. 5. A letter. 
MAUDE. 


29.—A Letter Enigma. 
In ‘‘my own sweetheart; ’’ 
In “the hour we must part;”’ 
In ‘the sins of men; ”’ 
In ‘‘ink and pen;’”’ 
In ‘‘ten times ten; ”’ 
In ‘‘ ringlet and curl;”’ 
WHOLE’s a rude, bold girl. 

TEXAS TANGLER. 





Decapitations. 

80.—Behead gossip, and leave the refuse of 
plants. 

81.—A sort of cake, and leave the south-west 
wind. 

82.—Having a veil, and leave raised. 

88.—To restrain, and leave a European weight. 

84.—A certain color, and leave full of beard. 

85.—A dry tumor, and leave eating away. 

MAUDE. 





86.—A Half Square. 

1. A state messenger in India. 2. Elevator. 
8. A wooden shoe. 4. A molecule. 5. Nasty. 
6. A Romancoin. 7. A letter. 

MAUDE. 





87.—A Double Acrostic. 
(Words of seven letters. ) 
1. Towin back. 2. Lovingly. 3. Sluggish- 
ness. 4. Ignited. 
Primals.—To scoff. 
Finals.—A public passage. 
Connected.—A graded road. 
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Answers in two Months. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the largest list of answers to this month’s 
puzzles received before February 10th, we offer 
a brilliant novelette, and for the next best list, 
‘‘ Winter Evening Recreations.”’ 

Solvers. 

Answers to the October puzzles were re- 
ceived from Bert Rand, Norry Norray, Katie 
Smith, Mufti, Birdie Brown, Maude, Ida May, 
Teddy, Ann Eliza, J. D. L., Vinnie, I. O. ., 
Bridget McQ., Birdie Lane and Jack. 

Prize- Winners. 

Norry Norray, for the largest list of answers; 

Mufti, for the next best list. 


JUSTIN. 


L 


MAUDE. 





Rebuses. 


39.— 








THE HOUSEKEEPER. 





RAISED BROWN BREAD.—Put one quart of 
yellow Indian meal in an earthen bowl, pour 
over it sufficient boiling water to entirely 
moisten it, and let it cool to blood heat; when 
it is cool mix with it one quart of rye meal, 
one cupful of molasses, one cupful home-made 
yeast or half a cupful of baker’s yeast, one tea- 
spoonful of salt dissolved in a little water and 
sufficient lukewarm water to make a soft paste. 
After thoroughly mixing these ingredients, put 
the dough into the buttered earthen or thick iron 
pan, smooth it on top with a wooden spoon wet 
in cold water, cover it with a folded towel and 
set it in a moderately warm place to rise. When 
the surface begins to crack open put it into a 
moderate oven, with another pan turned over it, 
for four hours, or steam it five hours, and then 
dry the crust in the oven. 





SHORT BreEAD.—One and a half pints of 
flour, one-third teaspoonful salt, four table- 
spoonfuls sugar, four tablespoonfuls butter, 
one teaspoonful baking powder, three eggs, one 
teacupftu of milk. Sift together flour, sugar, 
salt and powder; rub in butter cold; add beaten 
eggs, nearly all the milk and extract; mix into 
smooth dough without much handling. Flour 
the board, turn out dough, roll with the rolling 
pin to one-quarter inch in thickness; cut with 
knife into shapes of small envelopes; lay them 
on baking tin; wash them over with remainder 
of milk; lay on each three large, thin slices of 
citron and a few caraway seeds. Bake in a mod- 
erately hot oven twenty minutes. 





EeG Pir.—Make two very thin cakes of In- 
dian meal, flour and soda, just as for corn bread, 


and wet it with sour milk, and bake them in a 
quick oven. Make a gravy of one teaspoonful 
of butter, the same of flour, a cup of milk and 
salt and pepper. When it is boiling, drop in 
cold, sliced, hard-boiled eggs; leave them in 
long enough to heat, but don’t let them boil up, 
or they will fall to pieces. Butter one of the 
hot Indian cakes; lay it in a round pan or dish; 
pour on the gravy and eggs, and lay on the other 
cake, buttering it on the top, and sprinkling on 
pepper and salt. 





A DE ticious SIDE Disu.—Cut the remnants 
of cold boiled or roasted chicken in small pieces. 
Make a sauce of one pint of cream, two ounces 
of butter, the yolk of one egg, beaten, and a 
tablespoonful of cornstarch or arrowroot, sea- 
soning with salt and white pepper, a little sugar, 
one teaspoonful of anchovy sauce, and one bay 
leaf. Put the pieces of chicken in this sauce, 
in a stewpan and simmer half an hour. Stew 
some rice soft in milk, seasoning with salt and 
pepper. Put the chicken in the centre of a dish; 
place the rice around it as a border, and serve. 





RicE Puppina. — One-half cupful of rice, 
three-fourths of a pint of milk, four apples, 
peeled, cored and stewed, one-third cupful of 
sugar, four eggs. Boil rice in milk until re 
duced to pulp; beat well with apple sauce and 
sugar for ten minutes, then set aside to cool; 
then carefully mix in the whites of eggs, whipped 
to a stiff froth; butter the mould, pour iu pud- 
ding, set in saucepan with boiling water to reach 
half up its sides; steam slowly for twenty-five 
minutes; permit it to stand three minutes before 
turning out. 





CRACKER PuUDDING.—Three eggs, one-half 
cup cracker crumbs, one-half cup of sugar, 
one tablespoonful butter, one cup of milk, 
one-half of a lemon—juice and grated peel— 
three tablespoonfuls of jam. Meat milk and 
crumbs together until scalding. Turn out to 
cool while you rub butter and sugar to a cream, 
adding the lemon. Stir in beaten yolks, soaked 
cracker and milk, at last the whites. Butter 
bake dish; put jam at the bottorf; fill up with 
the mixture and bake, covered, one half hour; 
then brown. Eat cold with sifted sugar on top, 
or, if you like, put a meringue over it before 
taking from oven. 





W AFFLES.—One quart flour, one-half teaspoon- 
ful salt, one teaspoonful sugar, two teaspoonfuls 
baking powder, one large tablespoonful butter, 
two eggs, one and a half pints milk. Sift 
together flour, salt, sugar and powder; rub in 
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butter cold; add beaten eggs and milk; mix 
into smooth batter that will run easily and 
limpid from mouth of pitcher. Have waffle- 
iron hot and carefully greased each time; fill 
two-thirds full, close it up; when brown, turn 
over. Sift sugar on them; serve hot. 





LEMON CREAM PIE.—The juice and grated 
rind of one lemon, one cup of white sugar, the 
yolks of two eggs, three tablespoonfuls of sifted 
flour and rich milk enough to fill your plate 
or pan. This makes a large pie and should be 
made with an under crust only. Bake until 
nearly done, then take it from the oven and 
spread over it the beaten whites of the two eggs, 
with two tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar. Set 
back in the oven until brown. Eat cool, or 
quite cold. 





CREAM CANDyY.—Three cups sugar, one and 
one-half cup water, butter size of a walnut, 
one-half teaspoon cream tartar; flavor with va- 
nila, lemon or peppermint; boil it until it 
begins to thread, or until the drops are some- 
what brittle if dropped in cold water; pour into 
buttered platters, and when sufficiently cool, 
pull over a hook or in the hands. 





Hickory Nut Canpy.—Two cups sugar, 
one-half cup water; boil sugar and water with- 
out stirring until thick enough to spin a thread; 
flavor and set off into cold water; stir quickly 
until white; then stir in a cup of hickory nut 
meats; turn into a flat tin, and when cold, cut 
in squares. 





Orance Snow.—An ounce of Visinglass is 
dissolved in a pint of boiling water. It is then 
to be strained and allowed to stand until it is 
nearly cold. Now mix with it the juice of six 
or seven oranges and one lemon. Add the 
whites of three eggs and sugar to taste. Whisk 
the whole together until it looks white and like 
asponge. Put it into a mould and turn it out 
on the following day. 





A Pretty fashion originating in Germany is 
to attach the handle of a china teapot to the pot 
by a tiny ribbon tied in a dainty bow. And, by 
the way, would not a revival of the old-time 
china teapot be a move in the right direction ? 
Tea is certainly more delicate in flavor if made 
in an earthen teapot, and then transferred from 
that to a china one, than it ever can be if made 
in a metal one. 





SAVE THE GRAVY.—With butter costing from 
thirty-five to forty cents a pound, the careful 
housewife should see that no drippings from 
beef or mutton are thrown away, and that all 
the bits of suet left on slices of beef are cut off 
before the meat is cooked; keep them in a cool 
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place, and when you have enough to cover the 
bottom of a basin, ‘‘fry’’ them on the stove, 
and save the fat thus obtained for cooking pur- 
poses. As foundation for gravy and to season 
warmed-over potatoes, it is excellent. Bacon 
and salt-pork gravy should also never be 
wasted. 





MACARONI WITH TOMATOES.—Stew the maca- 
roni until tender; puta layer of it in your bak- 
ing dish, then a layer of bread crumbs and to- 
mato, with bits of butter, pepper and salt; maca- 
ronion top. Bake brown. 





How To Cook Ricr.—A South Carolina rice- 
planter describes as follows the way which his 
negro cook prepared rice: ‘‘ First, he poured a 
pint of rice into a tin pan, and picked it over 
very carefully, throwing out any foreign sub- 
stances. Then poured into the pan some cold 
water, washed the rice, poured the water off, 
and picked the rice again. A second time it was 
washed and the water poured off. Then Ned 
put the rice into an ordinary two-quart saucepan, 
covered it to the depth of half an inch with cold 
water, stirred in the salt, fitted on the top care- 
fully, and put the saucepan on a quick fire of 
coals, and went to his other work. In just twen- 
ty minutes Ned returned to his rice and removed 
the lid. It was done, but not ready for the table. 
There was a little water left, which was carefully 
poured off. The rice was thoroughly stirred 
from the bottom, not the top, and a tin plate was 
laid lightly on the saucepan, and the saucepan 
set one side in the hot ashes where it remained, 
very slowly steaming one hour, or mayhap two, 
when the rice was so dry that you might eat it 
with your fingers, and at the same time thorough- 
ly done, and soft through and through. Nobody 
can like raw rice, neither can any one like it 
sobbed with water by an hour’s boiling and no 
steaming.”’ 

Another Southerner writes as follows on the 
subject: ‘‘ To boil, say, a pint of rice, salt a half- 
pint of water to the taste, and after the water 
boils add the rice. Boil over a slow fire until the 
water disappears, then cover the vessel (no par- 
ticular utensil is necessary; I have known the 
thinnest tin, and thickest iron pot to be used), 
and place it on the top of the stove, or, at least, 
where only heat enough will be obtained to slow- 
ly steam the rice. Do not stir until after the 
rice has been steamed some time, and then very 
little. To be successful with pilau, it is necessa- 
ry to know how to cook plain rice; as the only 
difference in the process is, that instead of water 
in one case, the broth of the meat or fowl] is used. 
Rice cooked in the manner described is so easily 
digested, and withal so nutritious, that it is sur- 
prising more attention is not given to the subject 
of cooking it properly. With us an invalid’s 
diet includes plain-boiled rice.”’ 
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CONTAGION OF GOODNESS.—We hear a great 
deal about contagious diseases, and the necessi- 
ty of avoiding exposure to them, which is entire- 
ly reasonable; but we hear little of the contagion 
of health and the importance of securing it. 
Yet, although not so immediately apparent, the 
eventual effect of the one is perhaps nearly as 
powerful as the other. If there are poisonous 
emanations from the sick-bed of the fever patient 
which we cannot inhale without peril, so there 
are wholesome influences from the vigorous and 
healthy which we cannot receive without in- 
creasing the vitality of our own systems. Per- 
haps it may some day be regarded as essential a 
part of physical culture to court the one as to 
avoid the other. 





To PRESERVE WOODEN Posts.—A_ corre- 
spondent says, ‘‘I discovered many years ago 
that wood could be made to last longer than iron 
in the ground, but thought the process so simple 
that it was not well to make a stir about it. 
Posts of any kind can be prepared for less than 
two cents apiece. This is the recipe: Take boiled 
linseed oil and stir in pulverized coal to the con- 
sistency of paint. Put a coat of this over timber, 
and there is not a man that will live to see it 
rot.”’ 





VuLGAR Hasits.—Asking questions, private 
and personal, is a vulgar habit, and telling your 
own business, which no one wants to hear, is 
another. Asking the cost of a present that has 
been made to you, loud talking in public, hard 
staring at table, insolent disrespect to husband, 
wife, sister or brother, showing temper in trifles, 
and making scenes in public, showing an em- 
barrassing amount of fondness and making love 
in public, covert sneers of which people can see 
the animus if they do not always understand the 
drift, persistent egotism which talks forever of 
itself and cannot even feign the most passing in- 
terest in another, detraction of friends and it 
may be of relatives, a husband telling of hie 
wife’s unpleasantnesses, a wife complaining of 
her husband’s faults, the bold assumption of su- 
periority and the servile confession of infinite un- 
worthiness,—all these are signs and evidences of 
vulgarity, vulgarity of a far worse type than that 
which eats its fish with a’steel knife, and says 
‘You was,’’ and ‘‘ Each of the men were.’’ 





BritisH INp1A.—The territories of the Indian 
Government comprise an area of 853,000 square 
miles, with a population of 184,000,000. Besides, 
they hold in trust for native government and rule 
as British territory, two States— Mysore and 
Berar—which contain an additional area of 47,- 
000 square miles and a population of about 


7,000,000. In addition, indirect control is exer- 
cised over a large number of native States, in 
some instances through immediate superintend- 
ence of the Government of India, in others by 
that of the local government to which they are 
contiguous. The area thus superintended is 
about 575,000 square miles, with a population es- 
timated at 49,000,000. Of these the Government 
of India has under its immediate superintendence 
States with an aggregate population of 20,500,000; 
the States superintended by the Punjah Govern- 
ment have a population of 5,500,000; those at- 
tached to Bombay and Madras 7,750,000 respec- 
tively. Bengal superintends native States with 
populations aggregating 2,500,000. 





THIRSTING TO DEATH.—It ought not to be 
forgotten by any one liable to shipwreck, that 
thirst is quenched by soaking the clothing in soft 
water twice a day,.or even oftener, and allowing 
them to dry upon the person. <A noble and hu- 
mane old sea-captain, Kennedy, published this 
statement more than a hundred years ago; yet it 
is very doubtful if two persons out of any com- 
pany, taken promiscuously, are aware of so im- 
portant a practica] fact, towhich the generous 
captain attributed the preservation of his own 
life and six other persons. If sea-water is drank, 
the salty portions of it are absorbed into the 
blood and fires it with a new and more raging 
thirst, and a fierce delirium soon sets in. It 
would seem that the system imbibes the water, 
but excludes all the other constituents. It is 
known that wading in common water quenches 
thirst with great rapidity. Persons while work- 
ing in water seldom become thirsty. And it is 
further interesting to know, that however soak- 
ing wet the garments may become from rain, or 
otherwise, it is impossible for the person to take 
cold if the precaution is taken to keep off the 
feeling of chilliness until the clothing is perfectly 
dried, or facilities are afforded for a change; but 
in changing the garments after wetting, it is al- 
ways safest and best, as an additional: safeguard 
against taking cold, to take a cup or two of some 
hot beverage before beginning to undress. 





O._p LAcE.—Many of our girls do not know 
why old lace is often so much more valuable, 
and generally so much more beautiful, than new. 
The fact is that the valuable, old lace is all 
woven in lost patterns. It is frequently as fine 
as a spider’s film, and cannot be reproduced. 
The loss of patterns was a severe check to 
lace making in France and Belgium and was 
occasioned by the French Revolution. Before 
that time, whole villages supported themselves 
by lace making, and patterns were handed 
down from one generation to another. They 
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were valuable heirlooms, for the most cele- 
brated weavers always had as many orders as 
they could execute in a lifetime, and they were 
bound by an oath taken on the four Gospels to 
work only for certain dealers. When the Reign 
of Terror begun all work of this kind was in- 
terrupted for a time. After the storm had 
subsided the dealers and workers were far 
apart—some dead, some lost and some escaped 
to foreign lands; and such of the women as 
remained were bound by their oath to work for 
but one; and this oath, in spite of Robes- 
pierre’s doctrines, was held by the poorest of 
them to be binding, and there were instances* 
where they suffered actual want rather than 
break their word. Some, however, taught their 
children and their grandchildren, and many 
patterns were in this way rescued. Some of 
the daintiest and finest patterns were never re- 
covered, and today specimens of these laces 
are known to be worth their weight in gold. 





WEATHER SIGNALS.—Some years ago, when 
the system of meteorological observations and 
weather prognostications was inaugurated by 
the government, a red flag with a square black 
centre was displayed at the various stations 
when a storm or violent wind was indicated. 
This has continued in use to the present time; 
and, in addition, a white flag with a black square 
in the centre is now used to indicate the ap- 
proach of a cold wave. When the white flag is 
hoisted above the red one, violent ‘“ off-shore’’ 
winds are probable. This signal is principally 
intended for the benefit of sailors! At night 
red and white lanterns are substituted for the 


flags. 


A Brt.—The famous Hungarian Count Zichy, 
who lives on a princely income in Vienna, was 
in his younger days well known all over Europe 
on account of the bets he made and generally 
won. Once, when there was a heavy duty 
imposed on every head of cattle entering the 
Austrian capital, he made a bet that he would 
carry a lamb duty-free through the gates of 
Vienna, and that the gate-keeper who acts ‘as 
imperial officer, adjusting and receiving the 
duty, would be giad to let him pass. The bet 
was taken. Next morning the count disguised 
in the clothes of a butcher, his butcher’s knife 
in his hand, his shirt-sleeves rolled up, and 
carrying a heavy sack on his shoulder, made 
his way to one of the fashionable gates of 
Vienna. But the watchful officer soon espied 
him. ‘‘What have you in that sack, fel- 
low?” “A dog?” ‘Dog yourself! Down 
with that sack! I know fellows like you some- 
times carry dogs in sacks through the gates 
and sell them for mutton in town. Down with 
your sack!’’ And the officer pulled the sack 
from the shoulder of the supposed butcher, cut 
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the string, and sure enough, out jumped one of 
the biggest dogs in Vienna. The dog rushed 
against the faithful government servant, landed 
him several steps away in the gutter, and then 
left for parts unknown. After him went the 
young butcher, shaking his big knife before the 
eyes of the frightened officer, and exclaiming, 
*“*T’ll settle you after I catch that dog!’? About 
two hours afterwards, the face of the butcher 
again appeared before the raised window of the 
gate office. ‘‘I have just caught that dog again. 
Would you like to look at him?” ‘Get away! 
Get out, you and your infernal. dog!’’ and, with 
a crash, the window went down. But no dog 
was that time in his sack, but the fattest lamb 
that could be found in the suburbs of the capital. 





THE recent explosion at Hell Gate was not only 
interesting as being one of the greatest submarine 
blasts ever attempted, but also presented some 
new scientific features. An explosive named rack- 
arock was used to some extent in place of dyna- 
mite. This explosive consists of two ingredients, 
—chlorate of potash and di-nitro,—neither of 
which is explosive alone, but which can be 
mixed together in such quantities as may be 
desired for immediate use, forming a compound 
but little less powerful than nitro-glycerine. In 
firing the mine, only a small proportion of the 
cartridges were exploded directly by the electric 
current; the concussion resulting from these prov- 
ing sufficient to explode the remaining ones. A 
multiplicity of wires and detonators was thus 
avoided. It was intended to take advantage of 
the explosion to measure the rate at which the 
vibrations were transmitted through the earth. 
Numerous observers were stationed at points 
within a radius of a hundred miles, with seismo- 
graphs and chronographs, ready to record the 
exact time of any unusual tremor of the earth. 
Unfortunately, the blast was delayed a short 
time; and most of the observers, considering 
that it had already taken place, had removed 
their instruments. Professor Young at Prince- 
ton, fifty miles distant, obtained an approximate 
observation, which showed that the shock trav- 
ersed the distance in about ninety seconds, or 
at the rate of nearly two thousand miles an 
hour. These observations have an important 
bearing on the subject of earthquake shocks, 
and the delay in firing the blast was very un- 
fortunate. 





A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT can be made in 
a postal card, if it is used to send your address 
to Hallet & Co., Portland, Maine, who can fur- 
nish you work that you can do and live at home; 
few there are who cannot earn over $5 per day, 
and some have made over $50. Capital not re- 
quired; you are started free. Either sex; all ages. 
All particulars free. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


THE OPEN GRATE. 


Before the snapping, glowing grate 
We sit, my wife and I, together, 
And happy in our tete-a-tete, 
Defy this dull and wintry weather. 


There’s nothing like a blazing fire 
To make a man fee! blithe and jolly, 
To raise his drooping spirits higher 
And drive away his melancholy. 


And we enjoy, my wife and I, 
Our cheery fire when darkness hovers, 
And while the cold winds moan and sigh 
We sit there like a pair of lovers. 


I sometimes think that there must be 
Some subtle witchery about it, 

But this I know, I cannot see 
How we could ever do without it. 


So every night it’s lighted now, 

For thus we both of us have willed it, 
And every night we have a row 

To settle which of us shall build it. 


—Somerville Journal. 





He was the greenest old man you ever saw. 
He looked around the passenger coach in a way 
to prove that he had never entered one before, 
and he sat down so softly, and seemed to be so 
afraid of damaging something, that all the pas- 
sengers smiled. 

By and by a young man went over and sat 
down beside him. This young man might have 
been directed by filial affection, and might not. 
‘* Which way, uncle ?’’ he softly asked. 

‘“‘Me? Oh, I’m goin’ to see my darter in Con- 
necticut.” 

‘* Ever travel much ?”’ 

‘* This is the first time I was ever on the keers. 
I’ve driv off seventeen miles with the oxen to 
see my other darter, but oxen haint no compari- 
son to these keers.’’ 

“‘T should say not. It takes a lot of money 
to go to Connecticut and back.”’ 

‘*Drefful lot, but I jist sold the farm, you 
know.”’ 

‘“‘Y presume you could change a hundred- 
doliar bill for me?”’ 

**Oh, jist as well as not.’’ 

‘*T may want you to by-and-by. This is good 
weather, eh ?”’ 

‘‘Strordinary weather fur fall. James has 
been worried about his corn, but I guess it’s 
all safe.”’ 

Nothing further was said for some time, the 
old man looking out of the window and the 


-ward to strike. 


young man reading a paper. The train went a 
few steps, and the car was so warm, that aftera 
while the old man began to yawn and nod. He 
fought it off for ten minutes, but at last his 
head fell back, and his gentle snores mingled 
with the roar of the wheels. 

A slim, white hand, with tapering fingers, 


‘rested on his leg; then it was elevated to his 


breast. Its touch was that of a feather. Its 
movement was that of a serpent creeping for- 
The fingers touched an old- 
fashioned wallet. The young man continued to 
read, and the old man slept on. Inch by inch 
the wallet was lifted from its snug resting place, 
and the hand was almost ready to remove it 
entirely, when something happened. With a 
sudden movement of his right hand the old 
man pinned the interloper fast, and his voice 
was heard calling: — 

‘* You blamed skunk! But I knowed all the 
time what you were after! Where’s the con- 
ductor!”’ 

There was a rush of passengers, and they 
found a helpless, confused pickpocket, and an 
elated old man. 

‘*Consarn his picktur’, but he took me fur 
an old haystack from a back medder! Work 
roots on me, will ye! Sot a trap fur me and 
fell into it yerself, eh?”’ 

Even a professional pickpocket hadn’t cheek 
enough to urge a single excuse. The fellow 
hadn’t one blessed word to say, and walked off 
to the baggage car to be kicked off the platform 
at the next station. 

‘‘Ye see,’’ said the old man, as he turned to 
the inquiring passengers. ‘I hadn’t orter done 
it.. When a man has bin constable, sheriff, or 
drover all his days, travelin’ all over, and 
meetin’ with all sorts of folks, he hadn’t orter 
play off greenhorn and break a young man’s 
heart like this, but I felt sort o’ reckless this 
mornin’. I must put a curb on my speerits; 
I’m gettin’ too old to be playin’ jokes on con- 
fidin’ young men!”’ 





A man who recently visited the city, was taken 
in hand by a drummer, wined, amused and 
treated in a most respectful manner, under the 
impression that he wanted to buy goods. Ona 
bright, pleasant morning, accordingly, our hero 
visits the store, where Mr. Lummocks the drum- 
mer, receives him with open arms, and intro- 
duces him to his employer. But the man may 
tell his own story: — 

He shook me heartily by the hand, and said 
he was really delighted to see me. He asked me 
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how the times were, and offered a cigar, which I 
took, for fear of giving offence, but which I 
threw away the very first opportunity I got. 

“Buy for cash, or on time ?”’ 

I was a little startled at the question, it was 
so abrupt, but I replied : — 

‘For cash.”’ 

‘““Would you like to look at some prints, 
major ?”’ he inquired. 

“Tl am much obliged to you,’’ I answered; 
“Tam very fond of seeing prints.’’ 

With that, he commenced turning over one 
piece after another, with amazing rapidity. 

“There, major—very desirable article—splen- 
did style—only two-and-six—cheapest goods in 
the street.”’ 

Before I could make any reply, or even guess 
at his meaning, he was called away, and Mr. 
Lummocks stepped up and supplied his place. 

‘“You had better buy ’em, colonel,’’ said Mr. 
Lummocks; ‘they will sell like hot cakes. Did 
you say you bought for cash ?”’ 

“Of course,’’ I replied, ‘‘if I buy at all.’’ 

He took a memorandum out of his pocket, 
and looked in it for a moment. 

‘‘ Let-—me—see,”’ said he; ‘‘ Franco, Franco— 
what did you say your firm was? Something 
and Franco, or Franco and Somebody? The 
name has escaped me.”’ 

“T have no firm, I replied. 

“O, you haven’t, haint ye? All alone—eh? 
But I don’t see that I’ve got your first name 
down in my ‘tickler.’”’ 

“My first name is Harry, said I. 

“Right — yes —I remember,”’ said Mr. Lum- 
mocks making a memorandum; ‘‘and your ref- 
erences, colonel—who did you say were your 
references ? ”’ 

“TY have no reference,’’ I replied. ‘‘ Indeed, I 
know of no one to whom I could refer, except 
my father.”’ 

“What, the old boy in the country, eh ?”’ 

““My father is in the country,’’ I answered, 
seriously, not very well pleased to hear my par- 
ent called the ‘‘ old boy.”’ 

‘Then you have no city references, eh ?” 

“None at all. Ihave no friends here, except 
yourself.”’ 

““Me!’? exclaimed Mr. Lummocks, apparently 
in great amazement. ‘‘O—O! how much of a 
bill do you mean to make with us, captain ?” 

“Perhaps I may buy a vest pattern,’’ I re- 
plied, ‘‘if you have got some genteel patterns.”’ 

‘‘A vest pattern!’’ exclaimed Mr. Lummocks. 
“What! haven’t you come down for the pur- 
pose of buying goods?”’ 

“No sir;’’ I replied; ‘‘I came to Boston to 
seek for employment, and as you have shown 
me so many kind attentions, I thought you 
would be glad to assist me in finding a situa- 
tion.”’ 

Mr. Lummock’s countenance underwent a 
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very singular change, when I announced my 
reasons for calling on him. 

““Do you see anything that looks green in 
there ?’’ he asked, pulling down his eyelid with 
his forefinger. 

‘*No sir, I do not,’’ I replied, looking very 
earnestly into his eye. 

‘‘Nor in there, either ?’’ said he, pulling open 
his other eye. 

‘‘Nothing at all, sir,’’ I replied, after minute 
examination. 

“‘T guess not!’ said Mr. Lummocks; and 
without making any other answer, he turned 
smartly on his heel, and left me. 

‘*Regularly sucked—eh, Jack?’’ asked a 
young man who had been listening to our con- 
vérsation. 

‘“‘Don’t mention it,’? said Mr. Lummocks; 
“the man is a fool!”’ 





A clever lady now living in the Cove, was once 
caught in the wrong, yet extricated herself grace- 
fully. She was trying to milk her first cow, her 
husband’s gift, and in her ignorance had sta- 
tioned herself on the left. It was near the pub- 
lic road. A man riding by, stopped at the novel 
sight and blurted out: ‘‘ Madam, you are on 
the wrong side of that cow.’’ It was news to 
her, but her ready mother wit came to her aid. 
‘‘ Yes, sir,’ was her pleasant reply, ‘‘but this 
isn’t a common cow. She was raised by a left- 
handed woman.’’ She came off conquerer. 





He was a poet, and he was talking to Miss 
Ethel in the conservatory, and as she toyed 
with the ice which he had just brought her, 
she inquired: ‘‘Mr. Rimer, you write a good 
deal of poetry, don’t you?’ ‘‘Oh, yes, Miss 
Ethel,’? he answered, and it comes so easily to 
me. Why, do you know I expect it is more 
work for you to read my poems than it is for me 
to write them.’’ ‘‘ Yes, I expect it is,’’ she an- 
swered coyly; ‘‘and it must be much pleasanter 
to write them than to read them.’’ And then he 
looked up at the shrubs that grew around 
them and said nothing, while she continued to 
toy with the chilly, orange-flavored ice. 





‘‘Gabe,’’ said the governor to an old colored 
man, ‘“‘I understand that you have been ousted 
from your position of Sunday-school superin- 
tendent.’’ ‘‘ Yes, sah, da figgered aroun’ till 
they got me out. It was all a piece of political 
work though, an’ I doan see why de law ob de 
lan’ doan prevent de Sunday-schools and 
churches from taking up political matters.” 
‘* How did politics get you out?” ‘Yer see, 
some time ago, when I was a candidate for jus- 
tice ob de peace, I gin a barbecue to some of 
my friends. De udder day da brung up de fack 
an’ rousted me.”’ ‘‘I don’t see why de fact 
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that you gave a barbecue to your friends should 
have caused any trouble.’’ ‘‘Neider does my- 
self, boss, but yer see da said dat I stole de hogs 
what I barbecued. De proof wan’t good, an’ I 
“think dat da done wrong in ackin’ upon sech 
slim testimony. Da said I cotch de hogs in a 
corn-fiel’. I know dat wan’t true, ’case it was 
a wheat-fiel’ whar I cotch ’em.”’ 





*‘It is mighty hard work for a man to drive 
a balky horse and be a Christian at the same 
time. I tried it years ago and gave both up as 
a bad job. But say, did you ever hear of a 
man having a horse balk on him in such a way 
as to make him laugh—to please him all over 
and make him right down happy? Well, sir, I 
did, and I was the man. He was a horse that 
I had traded for and he was an awful balker. 
There wasn’t no use of doing anything with 
him to come around. It generally took two hours. 

*‘One day I was driving him along and just 
as we got on the railroad track he balked. 
‘Here’s a go,’ says I to myself? ‘what if a 
train should come along?’ At first I was 
afraid a train would come, then after a while I 
didn’t care a cuss whether one came or not, 
and in about seventy minutes I was afraid one 
wouldn’t come. I just ached to have a train 
come along. I prayed for one. Sure enough, 
pretty soon I saw one coming. It made me 
smile. When the engineer whistled for me to 
get off the track I laughed, and when she got 
a little closer I climbed out of the hind end of 
the buggy, leaned up against the fence and pre- 
pared to enjoy the picnic. Oh, but it was sport! 
That balky horse had sworn he wouldn’t go, but 
he went that time. He was distributed all along 
the track there for twenty rods. And the old 
buggy and harness—it looked too comical! 
Never had such fun since I was a boy!”’ 

‘* Rather expensive fun, wasn’t it ?’’ 

‘Yes, for the railroad company. I sued ’em 
for $700 and the jury of farmers gave me 
$637.50. But it was fun!”’ 





A certain Republican official has an old 
colored man in his office who builds fires, 
sweeps out and holds the fort while the official 
goes out to “‘see a man,”’ or on other business. 
The other day a visitor met the old darkey on 
the street. 

‘‘Sam,’’ he called to him, ‘‘is Mr. X. in his 
office ?”’ 

‘‘'Yes, sah; leas’ ways he war when I come 
away.”’ 

“‘Well, I’ve got to go up to the next square; 
do you think he’ll be there when I get back ?’’ 

‘*T don’t know ’bout dat, sah. Yo’ see, boss, 
hits a gittin’ mighty nigh on ter de time when 
yo’ can’t fin’ no ’Publicans in dar offices, an’ Ise 
a little shaky ebbery time I leabs de boss dat 
when I come back dar’ll be some Dimocrat er 
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udder settin’ in his cheer, jis ez if he owned de 
whole shebang. Yo’ bettah go now, sir, an’ be 
shu’ uv ’im.’’ 





‘* But, father, he told me the horse was sound, 
and I took his word.”’ 

‘*No wonder you got skinned, then. It serves 
you right.”’ 

‘*But I've heard you say yourself that you'd 
just as soon have his word as his note.”’ 

‘‘Yes, yes, but that’s money matters. In 
them you can tie to him right along and not 
miss it, but when it comes to swapping hosses 
it’s different. When I trade hosses I go it on 
my own judgment, and look over the p’ints of 
the horse for myself. I don’t care if the man I 
trade with is a sinner like me, or a church mem- 
ber with a cushion in his pew. I wouldn’t trust 
the prophet Jeremiah himself in a horse-trade.” 





There flourishes in a flourishing village of 
Western New York a Mrs. ——, one of the 
good-natured people who have a generous scorn 
of details, and believe on all occasions in giving 
a good effect to their conversation. At one of 
the periodical tea-parties to which the village is 
subject, she was entertaining the company with 
an account of a most astonishing hog which her 
father had fattened to the enormous weight of 
six thousand pounds! Quite a murmur of sur 
prise went around the room, during which her 
husband suggested :— 

‘*Oh, no, my dear, it was six hundred pounds.”’ 

‘‘Why, Jeremiah,” said she, in disgust, “the 
skin weighed that!”’ 





A love-smitten professor in one of our col- 
leges, after conversing a while with his dulcinea 
on the interesting topic of matrimony, con- 
cluded at last with a declaration, and put the 
emphatic question of—‘‘ Will you have me?’’ 
“‘T am sorry to disappoint you,’’ replied the 
lady, ‘“‘and hope my refusal will not give you 
pain. But I must answer, no.’’ ‘ Well, well, 
that will do, madam,”’ said her philosophical 
lover; ‘‘and now suppose we change the sub- 
ject ?”’ 





I notice stagnant waters mostly run shallow. 

I notice Jen won’t let her beau look into our 
family Bible. 

I notice a showy, expensive funeral is a great 
healer of a broken heart. 

I notice still water gets its reputation for depth 
whether it has it or not. 

I notice some people will spend five thousand 
dollars on a ball, in order to give fifty dollars to 
charity. 

‘I notice the greatest men have some little fai)- 
ing that makes them contemptible at times. 

I notice the readiest purse is the one held by 
the man who blows the least about charity. 
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I notice the man who brags the most about 
the war is the man who hired a substitute. 

I notice the man who owes a bill for liquor 
goes where he couldn’t get trusted to spend his 
money. | 

I notice the girls who dote on love in a cottage 
are mighty scarce, and don’t see a prospect of 
anything better. 

I notice in a restaurant boiled cabbage under 
a French name smells as sour but costs three 
times as much. 

I notice the fellow who is too old and worn- 
out to enjoy anything is always telling about 
the good old times. . 

I notice the same fellow makes just as much 
use of the telephone as any modern chap. 

I notice the man who cusses mothers-in-law 
takes mighty good care to have the old lady con- 
venient about the time his babies are born. 

I notice the same ma who tells me never to 
deceive, hires china and such things when she 
gives a big spread, and passes it off as her own. 

I notice the hardest fellow to get a dollar out 
of to help a poor, lone widow is the one who 
howls the loudest about the uncharitableness of 
rich men. 

I notice there’s a powerful sight more per- 
suasiveness in the oath of a man who don’t 
cuss but three times in a life-time than the 
fellow who’s always cussing. 

I notice Byron and Shakespeare have lost 
their faculty of slinging language. I went to a 
Spiritualist seance the other night, and their 
spirits spouted worse trash than Lord Thomp- 
son’s ‘‘ Freedom.”’ 

I notice for five dollars a preacher will marry 
any couple of fools and seemingly have no com- 
punctions of conscience. I notice it costs more 
to un-marry, but the fools are considerably wiser. 





A tall young man landed at the Union Depot, 
Detroit, with a bundle under his arm; and, after 
three or four minutes spent in getting his bear- 
ings, he walked up Jefferson Avenue, and turned 
into a clothing store. 

“Do you vish to try on some coats and wests 
for a dollar?’’ asked the proprietor, as he rushed 
from behind the counter. 

‘““No, I guess not. Do you deal on the square?”’ 

‘“‘My frent, dot is exactly vhat I does. I vas 
so square dot I lose tree tousand dollars last year. 
Can I sell you an oafercoat for ten dollar?”’ 

‘No, I guess not. Here is an overcoat that I 
bought of you four weeks ago.”’ 

“Bought of me?”’ 

“Yes, I think you are the man. When I got 
it home we found that it was moth-eaten. I can 
pick it to pieces ina dozen places.”’ 

a dot bossible? Und how much you pay? u 

‘Eight dollars.’’ 
‘“My sthars! Und vhat you want now?”’ 
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‘*T want my money back.’’ 

‘*Vhell, vhell! My frent, I am sorry for you. 
You seem like an honest poy, and it vas too 
bad.”’ 

‘*Yes, it was a swindle, and I want my money 
back.’’ 

‘*Dear me, but I vish you vas here yesterday! 
Let me oxplain to you. You bought dot coat 
four weeks ago? ”’ 

‘* Yes, four weeks ago today.”’ 

‘* Vhell, I had sold oudt to my Cousin Philip 
shust von day before. Philip is not a square 
man,’’ 

“What have I to do with Philip?”’ 

‘* Tet me oxplain. In tree days Philip make 
assignment to my brudder Louis. Dot Louis is 
a leedle off. He would sheat your eye-teeth 
away from you.”’ 

‘Yes, but I haven’t anything to do with 
Louis.”’ 

‘Let me oxplain. Louis kept der place a 
week, and he gif a shattel mortgage to my fad- 
der-law, and vas bounced out.’’ 

‘*T don’t know anything about that.’’ 

‘‘Let me oxplain. My fadder-law vas took 
mit a fit and died, and he leaf dis blace to my 
vife. My vife vas gone to Europe for two years, 
and she leaf me as agent. Now you see how it 
vas! I cannot tell you who sold you dot coat. 
Maybe it vas Philip, maybe Louis, maybe my 
fadder-law. It couldn’t haf been me, for I vas 
in Shicago. If you leaf dot coat, I vill write to 
my vife. She is square, shust like me, and may- 
be she writes back dot you can take a linen dus- 
ter and two vite vests and call it all right.”’ 

‘‘Say, this is a sneaking swindle!’ exclaimed 
the young man. 

‘‘ Maybe it vas. Philip vas a great liar.”’ 

‘*1’ll go to the police!”’ 

‘Vell, dot is all right; maybe der police vill 
help me catch Louis. I shust found oudt last 
night dot he cut all der hind buttons off all der 
coats in der store before he left.”’ 

‘¢ Tf you step outdoors, I’ll mash you.”’ 

‘Vell, I like to oblige, but you see I vas only 
agent for my vife.”’ 

‘‘ Well, you'll hear from me again, and don’t 
you forget it!’’ said the victim, as he went out. 

‘‘T hope so, I hope so. I like to make it all 
right. I vas only agent for my vife, but I feel so 
square dot I take dot coat back for tree dollar if 
you vant to trade it out in paper collars.”’ 





An Irish priest was standing at the corner of a 
square about the hour of dinner, when one of his 
countrymen, observing the worthy father in pet - 
plexity, thus addressed him :— 

‘‘O Father O’ Leary, how is your rivirence?”’ 

‘‘ Mightily put out, Pat,’’ was the reply. 

‘‘Pnt out! Who'd put you out, your rivir- 
ence?’’ 
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‘* Ah, you don’t understand; this is just it, I 
am invited to dine in one of the houses of this 
square, and I have forgotten the name, and I 
never looked at the number, and now it’s seven 
o’clock.”’ 

‘‘Oh, is that all?’’ was the cry; ‘‘ just now be 
aisy your rivirence. I'll settle that for you.”’ 

So saying, away flew the good-natured Irish- 
man round the square, glancing at the kitchens, 
and when he discovered a fire that denoted hos- 
pitality he thundered at the door, and inquired, 
‘*Is Father O’Leary here?’’ As might be ex- 
pected, again and again he was repulsed. At 
length an angry footman exclaimed :— 

‘*No; bother on Father O’Leary, he is not 
here; but he was to dine here today, and the 
cook is in a rage and says the dinner will be 
spoilt. All is waiting for Father O’ Leary.’’ 

Paddy, leaping from the door, rushed up to 
the astonished priest. 

‘*All right, your rivirence, you dine at forty- 
three, and a mighty good dinner you'll get.”’ 

‘‘O Pat,’’ said the grateful pastor, ‘‘ the bless- 
ings of a hungry man be upon you.”’ 

‘‘Long life and happiness to your rivirence. 
IT have got your malady, I only wish I had your 
cure.”’ 





Close to the lands of the Pennsylvania Central 
Oil Company, there lives an old chap who is 
worth a mint. Ignorant, of course, dumb luck 
has made him rich. His household pets consist 
of a terrier dog and an idiot daughter, both of 
which engage his attention. The former being 
provided for, he determined to ‘‘accomplish’’ 
his daughter, He bought a piano and a harp and 
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@ guitar, and a car-load of music-books, and s0 
forth, winding up his business by engaging s 
first-class, intellectual and musical tutor. The 
tutor set to work and toiled like a Trojan, but 
with nosuccess. Despairing of ultimate triumph, 
the tutor want to the oil king and made a clean 
breast of it. 

‘““Why, what the world’s the matter?’’ asked 
the father. 

‘* Well,’’ answered the tutor, ‘‘ Kitty has got s 
piano and guitar and harp and music and books, 
and all that, but she wants capacity, that’s all.” 

‘‘ Well, bythe Lord Harry!’’ cried the oil king, 
“if that’s all, just buy it. Dve got the stuf, 
and if money will get it, she shall have capacity 
or anything else.’’ 

The music-teacher resigned. There isa chance 
for some one. 





‘*T see,’’ she said, as she laid down the paper, 
‘‘that they have now invented a cannon which 
will carry a 200-pound ball thirteen miles.”’ 

‘‘Um !”’ growled the old man as he spat six 
feet and missed the cuspidor. 

“How long do you suppose the ball would be 
in traveling a mile ?’’ she continued. 

‘Dunno !’’ he growled. 

“Do you weigh about two hundred ? ”’ she 
persisted. 

‘‘See here !’’ he grunted, ‘‘ what has a can- 
non and thirceen miles and two hundred pounds 
got to do with us ?”’ 

‘* Oh, nothing,’’ she humbly responded, “‘ only, 
you know, I was wondering how long it would 
take you to get home after the lodge if you were 
fired from that cannon !”’ 
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THE GILBERTS; or, A DOUBLE MISTAKE, 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 
CHAPTER V. 


EFORE twelve o’clock the car-- 
riage was at the door, and 
the three went out to it. The 
young ladies fluttered about, full 
of affectionate charges, and cares, 
and compliments. The neighbors 
over the way, peeping through 
their blinds, as city people some- 
times will, were highly edified by 
the pretty scene. They had al- 
ready got to feel quite an interest 
in seeing this beautiful invalid 
and her daughter come and go, 
and the affection of their friends 
was pleasant to see. Gentlemen 
passing through the street looked 
back to see the three handsome 
Gilbert girls standing there, fair 
and smiling, like three black-robed 
graces, looking after the carriage 
as it drove away. 

‘*] certainly never saw any one 
so beautiful as Aunt Elizabeth is 
when she blazes up that way!” 
Theresa said, as they went into 
the house. ‘‘It is the most won- 
derful brilliancy.’? For Blanche’s 
mother had gone down to her car- 
riage with eyes, cheeks and lips 
aflame. Mrs. Lucy Gilbert had her patience tried that day, if it ever was. Her relatives 
seemed to have suddenly taken a mania for buying every silly little trifle they saw, or, at 
least, for priceing it. Mrs. Gilbert’s whims were endless, and her daughtcr gayly humored 
them all. They went into three or four large shops, and walked from counter to counter, 
pricing, turning over the goods, here and there buying some trifle, never satisfied. 
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“YT should think you would be tired to 
death, Elizabeth,’ her sister-in-law said, 
at last, barely concealing her impatience. 

Neither of the others asked the question 
she expected, whether she did not wish to go 
home. They only laughingly protested that 
they were not half through. 

Glancing at aclock in the store, Blanche 
perceived that it was one. There was not 
much time to lose. 

‘*'We have to go to a boot and shoe store,”’ 
she said; ‘‘and then you want to see those 
pictures, don’t you, mamma?” 

The mother nodded, and glanced in fever- 
ish anxiety at the clock. The other looked 
on in despair. She had performed house- 
hold dutics that morning, which had already 
fatigued her, before starting. Besides, she 
spoke truly in saying that she had not slept 
well the night before, and had a headache. 
If she had had her own way, she would 
have staid at home and gone to bed, sooner 
than come out on this endless tramp. 

‘“T think I won’t go in,’? she said, when 
they came to the shoe store. 

*¢ Won’t you?” said Blanche. 
will hurry.”’ 

They did hurry, and in a few minutes 
came out to the carriage, where she awaited 
them, bearing a pair of slippers as the result 
of their shopping. 

“IT won’t get out of the carriage again,”’ 
Mrs. Gilbert thought, boiling over with im- 
patience and vexation. ‘‘ Perhaps they may 
hurry a little if they think I am waiting.’’ 

‘You are going to see pictures, after all 
this tramp?’’ she exclaimed, as Blanche 
gave the order to their driver. ‘‘ I must say, 
I don’t expect to hear your mother ever 
again call herself sick. She beats me.”’ 

‘© Oh, we will only look at a landscape that 
I have fallen in love with and want to en- 
gage,’’ Blanche said laughingly. ‘‘ And 
then, Aunt Lucy, I’m not sure but I shall 
make you go into a worsted store, and help 
me select some wools to make one of those 
lovely tidies like yours. I want to begin it 
this afternoon, and I can’t tell the shades 
very well.” 

Mrs. Gilbert pressed her lips together, and 
only gave a very slight nod in reply. 

‘“‘She is angry because I am with them, 
and means to tire me out,’’ she thought. ‘I 
don’t believe that all this business is acci- 
dental.”’ 

‘Are you going in?’? asked Blanche, 
when they came to the picture store. 


‘Well, we 
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‘*No; I am really too tired,’’ her aunt re- 
plied, shortly. 

‘‘'Well, we won’t stay long, then, said 
Blanche, dropping her eyes. 

There was something strangely vivid in 
the girl’s face as she put the question; but 
if her aunt noticed if, she only thought it a 
proof of the spiteful pleasure Blanche took 
in tormenting her. 

‘‘I’m glad they have concluded that she 
must go,’ thought the lady, angrily, as the 
two disappeared in the picture store. ‘‘ I’m 
tired of standing guard.”’ 

Once out of sight of the carriage, Blanche 
cast a hurried glance around the shop. 
There were but few persons in it, and not 
one whom she knew. 

‘Put your veil down, mamma, and 
come,’’ she said, hastily, leading the way to 
a door that opened on another street, this 
being a corner store. 

The door was locked. 

‘* My God!” muttered Mrs. Gilbert, be- 
hind her veil. 

Blanche laid a warning hand on her moth- 
er’s arm, and glanced about to see who was 
near. A gentleman stood close by, leaning 
on the end of the counter, and looking at 
them. Ile carried his hat in his hand, and 
seemed to be intimate in the place, for he 
had just been suggesting or directing the 
different placing of a picture. He had 
glanced at these ladies several times, and 
seemed to notice something unusual in their 
manner; and when Blanche, with her hand 
on the door-knob, looked at him with those 
gleaming eyes of hers, he advanced courte- 
ously towards them. 

‘Mr. B.,”’? he said, naming the owner of 
the shop, ‘‘tells me that by some accident 
he has lost the key of this door, and that of 
the other will not open it.” 

Blanche looked at the stranger still, with 
her piercing eyes. 

‘* We must go out by this door,” she said, 
in a vehement whisper, ‘‘ and that without 
delay. Cannot the lock be taken off? If 
they have lost the key, they will, of course, 
have a new lock.”’ 

.The gertleman looked at her in astonish- 
ment. 

‘‘Oh, I know that it is strange,” she said, 
trembling violently. ‘‘ But do not stop to 
think. There is no time to be lost. We are 
in danger,—my mother and I. One is 
watching for us at the other door. Don’t be 
afraid; it is not an officer of justice, and we 
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are not criminals. It is a woman. 
if you have any mercy!”’ 

Astonished and doubtful as he was, it was 
impossible for the gentleman to refuse a 
prayer 80 passionately made. 

‘*Y can show you out through the count- 
ing-room,’’ he said, “if you will follow 
me.”? 

Blanche grasped her mother’s hand, and 
the two followed him out through the count- 
ing-room into the next street. 

‘*Can I do anything more for you?” the 
gentleman asked, then looking curiously at 
the two, as they stcod a moment irresolute, 
looking up and down the street. 

‘‘Tell me the nearest place to find a car- 
riage,’’ Blanche said. 

‘¢ Perhaps you can have this one,’’ replied 
the gentleman,’’ signaling a coach that was 
passing. 

The driver drew up at the curbstone. He 
was not engaged, and would carry the ladies 
wherever they wished to go. 

They had taken their seats in the carriage, 
and Blanche leaned from the door to give 
her order to the driver. When she had giv- 
en it, her mother leaned over her lap an in- 
stant, and putting back her veil, extended 
her hand to the gentleman, who still stood at 
the curbstone. 

““Mr. Deane,” she said, in a low, hurried 
voice, but with an air of touching earnest- 
ness, ‘‘I shall remember you. They were 
trying to take me away to a madhouse, and 
I am no more crazy than you are.”’ 

He was too bewildered to speak; but he 
took passively the pressure in his palm of 
her small, trembling fingers, and in his mem- 
ory the picture of her face, never again to 
forget it. Then the carriage was driven 
rapidly away. 

He returned to the shop, and stood where 
they had found him, wondering if he had 

dreamed that strange adventure; if those 
two eager, excited faces of two women in 
flight were real, or but a vision conjured up 
from the pictures about; wondering most 
where he had seen, if, indeed, ever, that 
beautiful, vivid face that had Jeaned for an 
instant to look into his. 

A lady approached him as he stood there, 
aware of, but too much engrossed to realize 
her presence tlll she spoke 1o him. Thenhe 
started. 

‘* Mr. Deane, have you seen two ladies 
‘here, dressed in black? ’’ she asked, hurried- 


ly. 


Help us 
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‘Oh, Mrs. Gilbert!’ he exclaimed, sa- 
luting her. ‘* What were you asking me?”’. 

She repeated her question, at the same 
time looking about the shop. 

“Oh, yes, I think there were two ladies 
here a while ago,” he said. 

‘* Did you see which way they went? Do 
you know where they are?’’ demanded the 
lady, excitedly. 

‘¢ They could not have gone that way,’’ he 
replied, as she tried the locked door. It has 
not been opened today.. I do not know 
where they have gone.” 

‘‘ What shall I do?’ she cried, distracted- 
ly. ‘*They have escaped, just as my hus- 
band said they would. Mr. Deane, you are 
alawyer. Dotell me what to do.” 

‘*T do not in the least understand what is 
the matter,”’ the gentleman said. ‘* How, 
then, can I advise you ?”’ 

“Why, Elizabeth, Cyril’s widow, is crazy, 
and they were going to send her to a lunatic 
asylum, and she has escaped!’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Gilbert, even while she spoke glancing 
searchingly about the shop, and looking into 
the street. 

‘¢ Elizabeth! the gentleman echoed. 

‘Yes. Come with me to Mr. Gilbert’s 
and I will tell you on the way. I dare not 
face him alone. Had I better speak to the 
police now ? ”’ 

‘¢ You had better see your husband first,’’ 
the gentleman said, gravely, as he stepped 
into the carriage after her. 

‘Elizabeth, Cyril’s widow,” that explained. 
And she had remembered him, even at that 


moment! After so long a parting, that he 
should meet her thus! It seemed incredi- 
ble. 





CHAPTER VI. 


HE city papers had an item which at any 
time would have been interesting, but 
was particularly acceptable at this time. 
The spring had been dull; reporters had 
been at their wits’ ends to get that piquant 
flavor of gossip which even the best-regu- 
lated families like to find in their papers. 
Nothing had happened but the -pringing of 
grass and the leaving out of trees on the 
Common, occurrences that were not unusu- 
al at that season. This little romance was a 
boon, and they made the most of it. <A ro- 
mantic affair, indeed! 
A brother of one of their most respectable 
citizens had recently died in California, after 
an absence of fifteen years, and had lefta 
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large fortune to his widow and only daugh- 
ter. The widow had gone crazy, the physi- 
cians had prescribed and insisted on an asy- 
jum, and the friends had sorrowfully con- 
sented totry the remedy. The daughter, an 
amiable but inexperienced young lady, influ- 
enced, no doubt; by her insane mother, had 
planned and executed an elopement. It 
was supposed that they had gone westward, 
two ladies answering to their description 
having gone out on the three o’clock train, 
in a state of noticible agitation. It was 
feared by the afflicted and respectable gen- 
tleman aforesaid, and by his excellent family, 
that the fugitive lady might do harm either 
to herself or her daughter. She was very 
much excited when last seen, and of course 
her journey, made as it was under the delu- 
sion common in such cases, that she was fly- 
ing from her enemies, would severely injure 
her already shattered mind. Detectives 
were on the lookout, and every effort was be- 
ing made to discover the beloved and unfor- 
tunate fugitives. 

Indeed, detectives were in chase after the 
runaways from the first hour of their flight, 
and would have taken them immediately if 
they had got on the right track. To those 
two ladies in black who were hurrying west- 
ward to the dying hed of a father, Blanche 
and her mother owed their escape. Fortun- 
ately, Blanche had bought their tickets the 
day before, and having reached the depot 
just in the nick of time, their train was go- 
ing out of the city while Mrs. Amos Gilbert 
was telling the ill news to her husband, and 
being, for the first time in hcr life, sworn at 
by bim. 

It takes temptation to bring out what there 
is in us; and somebody has said that we all 
have a devil in our hearts. It might be 
added that some have a hidden angel there 
also, and that, in the hour of trial, though 
the fight may be a hard one, good will tri- 
umph. 

It would have been easy to believe the for- 
mer assertion in the case of Mr. Amos Gil- 
bert when he learned of the escape of his 
sister-in-law, and impossible to believe the 
latter. He had always disliked the woman, 
he disliked her yet more when she inherited 
her brother’s wealth. He began to dislike 
her actively when it seemed possible that 
-she could be put out of the way; and when 
she escaped him he hated her with a bitter 
and vindictive hatred which no one could 

have believed him capable of. It was all 
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that his wife and daughters could do to keep 
him within decent bounds. 

‘¢ You chase her up too much like a crim- 
inal, father,’’ said Theresa, really fright- 
ened. ‘‘ They will never forgive it, even if 
others make no comments.”’ 

‘‘She will never forgive anything,’’ the 
father retorted. ‘If we let her go, she will 
not forgive what is past. We can’t make 
matters worse.”’ 

‘¢ But we may compromise ourselves with 
others,’’ the daughter persisted. 

‘¢T know what I am about,’’ was all the 
reply she got. 

What he said was true, and what he was 
about was this: ‘‘ Who knows,” he thought, 
‘‘but she might have the art to appear per- 
fectly sane when found? She might be 
among friends who would protect her. 
They might get up a contrary examination 
and convict us of conspiracy. That is pos- 
sible if she is left quiet. But she is on the 
eve of insanity. She cannot bear much. If 
she is excited by a hot pursuit, and left no 
time to recover herself, she will go wild, and 
I shall be justified.” 

Of course this was said only in Mr. Gil- 
bert’s own heart; and it is plain that the 
spirit that prompted the plan was infernal. 

The testimony of the two physicians was 
taken, the case made out, and Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Gilbert had, according to law, as little 
right to her liberty as any of the vilest crim- 
inals hiding from justice. Wherever seen, 
she could be taken. If she should submit 
quietly, 30 much the better for her. If she 
struggled, what then? Most maniacs strug- 
gle when taken. The wilder her struggle, 
the more passionate her protest, then the 
more crazy was she. All the world knows 
how crazy people act, and nearly all the 
world were with Mr. Amos Gilbert. 

One man, however, was not; was not only 
not with him, but was against him, though 
at present in silence. That man was Mr. 
Geoffrey Deane. In the first place it was a 
matter of feeling with him. A thread of ro- 
mance had been woven into this gentleman’s 
life by the slight, unconscious fingers of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Gilbert. Long years before, 
while she was yet but a school-girl, he had 
seen and been captivated by her. So com- 
plete had been his infatuation that he would 
have proposed after but two or three days’ 
acquaintance, had he not opportunely 
learned of her engagement with Cyril Gil- 
bert. 
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It is likely that the young girl may have 
guessed, at least, the admiration of her new 
friend; but his abrupt departure prevented 
her thinking it anything serious. They did 
not meet aguin till the lady had been sever- 
al years married, and the gentleman was set- 
tled in the city as a lawyer. Then Mr. 
Deane had sought an acquaintance, curious 
to see again the girl who had once so moved 
his heart. Curiosity soon gave way toa 
strange feeling. He found her more at- 
tractive than ever, and he found her mis- 
mated. He felt his danger. There was no 
honorable way but to retreat; and after a 
short struggle with himself, he had given up 
the acquaintance and devoted himself entire- 
ly to business. Again the image had be- 
come dimmed in his mind, but no other had 
replaced it. 

Now everything was changed. There 
was no longer any reason why he should try 
to avoid or forget her; but a barrier more 
terrible than any that had heretofore sepa- 
rated them had now arisen. An insane per- 
son is no longer entirely human. The vic- 
tim of this awful calamity dwells in another 
world. Love them as we may, all sympathy 
isat an end. We cannot follow them into 
the labyrinths in which they wander, moan- 
ing and shrieking. We cannot see that on 
which their eyes look. The voices to which 
they listen are unheard by us. We love 
them, we cling to them, but they know us 
not; and after a while our love hides itself 
beneath a shield of unutterable pity not un- 
mingled with fear. 

Mr. Geoffrey Deane experienced this re- 
vulsion of feeling. The beautiful image 
that for so many years had stood within its 
shrine in his heart, a fair and sweet divinity, 
distant and unattainable as a star, now be- 
came something awful to him. He longed 
to help her, yet he shrank from meeting her; 
shrank from seeing those eyes look strange- 
ly on him, and hearing those lips speak in- 
coherent words. True, there had been no 
sign of anything like insanity in her manner 
of addressing him from the carriage, at their 
last meeting; but he knew the vagaries of 
the insane. . 

For all this, however, he did not the less 
suspect Mr. Amos Gilbert of interested mo- 
tives, or condemn him less for that rancor 
which he plainly perceived. 

‘* Poor Elizabeth! how she needs a tender 
and protecting friend! ’’ he thought. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


OWHERE does the autumn bring more 
splendor than in the State of Maine. 
Leave the coast and go northward among 
her mingled forests, where the scarlet ma- 
ple breaks in flame against the sombre pine, 
where the crimson feathers of the mountain 
ash are tossed by the faint wind, where the 
oaks stand bathed in their own royal blood, 
and the elms and beeches Scatter gold with- 
out the asking; where vines flicker like fire 
along the ground, or creep up the fadeless, 
bloomless evergreens, burning but not con- 
suming. There are happy spots in these lo- 
calities, where from some hill-top you may 
look upon a wide landscape that is like a sea 
of fused rainbows. No dwelling in sight, 
only a thread or spot of glistening water 
here and there, the rest billows softly rolled, 
of every imaginable color, flooding the 
whole vast space from horizon to horizon, 
undulating in full, slow waves against the 
sky, flowing down the sky-rim, it seems, and 
sweeping the world over. Such a spot we 
lead the reader to, in the northern part of 
one of the eastern counties. There is no 
village within thirty miles, only a little clus- 
ter of houses now and then, then long 
stretches of uninhabited woods, with only 
here and there a little clearing and house. 

Standing on ithe slight rise where John 
Burbank had built his new frame house, you 
could see nothing but crimson, and gold, and 
scarlet, and purple, in all shades and degrees 
of brilliancy. If any house was near, the 
trees hid it. Not even a smoke transpired. 
Indeed, the nearest house was on a little 
farm three miles off. In another direction, 
straight through the woods, another embryo 
farm nestled among its stumps, and five 
miles away was a hamlet, a dozen or 80 
houses clustered about a meeting-house. 
With a good glass, John Burbank could see 
from his place to the gilded vane just above 
the trees; but without a glass, not a dwell- 
ing was visible, nor a sign of human neigh- 
borhood. 

Little did he or his happy, thrifty wife 
care for that. They had their new house, 
the fruit of long years of hard labor, the 
fruition of many years’ hopes; they had 
their c:-ws, their garden, their wheat and po- 
tato fields, their corn and their cabbages, 
and their orchard and their strawberry-bed. 
They had their five hives of bees, their 
flocks of geese and chickens and turkeys. 
What did they care if there was no town 
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within thirty miles? And what was it to 
them if they had to ride or walk five miles 
to the little hamlet, mentioned above, to get 
a letter or a newspaper, or to hear a ser- 
mon? Nothing at all. They were con- 
tented and happy as they were. They had a 
big family Bible, and a hymn-book, and on 
Sundays could pray and sing and preach for 
themselves. They did not get a letter once 
in a cat’s age, and as for newspapers, they 
never got one till it was at least a fortnight, 
oftener a month old, except in time of the 
presidential election. Then Mr. Burbank 
grew conscious that he was a power in the 
land which he saw so little of; that he had a 
vote to deposit, which might have its influ- 
ence on matters in that feverish, bustling 
world that was to him likeadream. Then 
he read sedulously the local organ of the 
party which he had adopted as his own; and 
on election days, dressed in his best, he 
went solemnly to the town-meeting held in 
the little white meeting-house, and then and 
there voted with all the dignity and gravity 
the occasion warranted. 

His only other expeditions were of less 
public importance, indeed, but of more per- 
sonal consequence to him, and those were 
his semi-annual visits to the town of Man- 
deville, where, every spring, he went for 
seeds, farming tools, or anything he might 
need in his forest domain. And every fall 
went again to dispose of his crops. These 
were great occasions with him, and furnished 
themes for conversation during the succeed- 
ing six months. 

As Mr. Burbank stood in the rough path 
before his house one fair, September morn- 
ing, he heard voices and laughter in the 
road below, and presently three gentlemen 
came in sight, and as he stared at them, as- 
tonished by the unusual apparition, they in 
turn stared at him, and when they reached 
the path that led to his house, after hesitat- 
ing a moment, walked up toward him. 
These men were roughly dressed, and car- 
ried rifles on their shoulders; but they had 
an air which this country man knew be- 
longed to a different class from his. Two of 
the strangers were young men, and they 
straggled slowly up the path, looking about 
them carelessly, stopping here and there to 
say a laughing word. The third was older, 
might be between forty and fifty, and was as 
noble a specimen of manhood as one could 
wish to see,—tall, upright and muscular. 
There was a frank, bright smile on his hand- 
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some face as he promptly approached the 
farmer, and his voice had a peculiar tone, a 
ringing softness, if the words do not con- 
tradict each other. 

‘‘Plenty of deer about here, sir?’ he 
asked, his bright, keen eyes scanning the 
farmer’s face in one brief glance. 

‘¢Well, yes,’? the other replied slowly; 
‘“‘they are pretty plenty.”’ 

‘¢ Any danger of our trespassing ?’’ asked 
the stranger, noticing the lack of cordiality. 

‘¢ Oh, no !’’— in the same unwilling way. 
‘‘There are deer enough for everybody. I 
guess you’ll find them pretty thick over that 
way,’’ pointing across the road. 

‘¢ Thank you, sir!’ the stranger said, with 
unabated courtesy. ‘‘ Now another question 
andIam gone. If we should get belated, 
and be too tired to get back to the corner 
below, will you keep us tonight? We can 
put up with pretty rough fare.”’ 

‘¢T’ll do the best I can for you,’’ said Mr. 
Burbank, softening, remembering with 
pride that though their house was only 
shingled and not yet clapboarded on the out- 
side, and only lathed but not plastered in- 
side, still they had two spare chambers with 
beds in them, and various little household 
adornments which he was willing to aston- 
ish the eyes of these supercilious city folks 
with. 

The stranger smiled, said another ‘‘ Thank 
you!’’ touched the brim of his hat, and 
turned to rejoin his companions. 

‘¢ He’s rather sulky about our ranging the 
forest,”’ he said; ‘‘ but he is willing enough 
to keep us tonight. He recommends that 
side of the road, and therefore I mean to 
take this. You can do as you like.”’ 

‘¢T move that we separate,’’ one of the 
others said. ‘‘ Dexter, here, wouldn’t kill 
anything for the world. His rifle is a ruse, 
& mere pretext to come with us. He will 
frighten the creatures away while we are 
taking aim. You may go your way; I will 
trustingly follow the direction of our grouty 
rustic, and Dexter may romance about in 
search of nymphs.’’ 

‘‘ Very well, said the one referred to as 
Dexter. ‘‘I will take this side of the road, 
and keep within call of our leader. Let him 
look out that he doesn’t shoot any of my 
nymphs.”’ . 

They laughingly separated, the elderly 
gentleman plunging straight into the woods. 
a little beyond the farmhouse. James Savin 
took an opposite direction, and Dexter Gray, 
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‘‘She was within a few steps of the young man.— p. 187. 


with his rifle slung easily over his shoulder, 
walked on up the beautiful country road. 
His friend had rightly said that his rifle was 
but a pretext. You could see that in the 
dreamy, delicate face, in the lingering step, 
in the eyes that roved from tree to flower, 
and brook, and light and shade, and cloud, 
not with the keen glance of the hunter, but 
the loving glance of the artist. If he lis- 
tened, it was for brook-voices and bird- 
songs, not for the feet of game. 

Presently, having: walked a few rods, he 
spied a narrow path at the right, and, follow- 
ing the lure that seemed to beckon and prom- 
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steps had died away; he heard only the 
wild wood sounds, and the muffled fall of 
his own feet on the mossy path. All was 
silence and glowing beauty. The branches, 
splendid with color, and not yet dried from 
their night-bath, half dew, half frost, 
pressed close and touched him on either 
side as he passed by. A little brook ran 
bubbling beside him, seeming to challenge 
him to a race which he was too indolent to 
take. Late birds were chirping about. 

The young man paused, took off his hat, 
and let the cool, rich air play through his 
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careless, clustering flaxen locks. ‘‘ This 
is too beautifull’? he said, drawing in 
a long breath. ‘‘ Why should I go anoth- 
er step? Let them chase the deer; I will 
find here what is worth a thousand times 
more.”’ 

He flung his hat aside, leaned his rifle 
against a tree, and threw himself down on a 
mossy bank by the brookside, leaning to dab- 
ble his hands in the laughing water. As he 
sat there, lost in some summer dream, he 
heard a light step not far away, and looked 
quickly up, expecting to see a deer or fox. 
First there was a flutter of some white dra- 
pery, then a young girl came slowly along 
the path toward him, but without seeing 
him. She was simply dressed, and wore 
nothing on her head save her own heavy 
braids of coal-black hair; but for all that 
she did not look like a rustic. She carried 
her young head with an air of unconscious 
pride and command; she set her foot like 
one who is used to have people stand out of 
her way, and those delicate, and high-bred 
features surely were not the features of a 
common country-girl. She carried a large 
bunch of beautiful evergreens, holding 
them to her with her left hand and arm, 
which were white and beautifully formed. 
and as she walked slowly, she paused at 
every few steps and looked right and left, as 
though searching to increase her store, but 
she did not look forward on the path. She 
was within a few steps of the young man be- 
fore she saw him, and met that earnest; 
half-incredulous gaze with which he had 
watched her approach, as if he almost be- 
lieved her to be a creation of his own imag- 
ination, a fancy of one of the nymphs his 
friend had accused him of going in search 
of. 

But as those eyes fell on him he started 
up. No one could feel the direct gaze of a 
pair of eyes like those and fancy that his 
imagination had conjured up the radiance 
that dazzled him. Neither could he fail to 
perceive a startling reality in the deathly 
paleness that overspread the face of the girl 
as she saw a stranger. She stood rooted to 
the spot, after the first start, perfectly mo- 
tionless, her hand clasping still more closely 
to her the verdant burden she bore, her 
eyes fixed on him. 

‘“‘T entreat you not to be alarmed,” he 
said, hastily, almost frightened himself at 
the effect of his presence. ‘If I am in- 
truding, I will immediately leave you.”’ 
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‘¢ What are you here for?’ she demanded, 
as imperiously as if she had found him un- 
invited at her own fireside. 

‘¢T came hunting,’’ he answered, half an- 
gry, half amused. ‘‘ My two friends are now 
in chase of the deer, while I—’’ he paused 
@ moment, then added with a saucy smile, 
‘‘T am parleying with the fawn.”’ 

She looked at him intently, piercingly, as 
if to detect any meaning which might be 
hidden under his careless words. 

‘‘T thought that these woods were free,”’ 
he resumed, astonished by her manner. 
‘If I had known that Diana and her 
nymphs had possession, I should have built 
an altar and offered sacrifice before entering 
on the charmed regions. Is it too late? 
The incense is all ready. Cannot I propitiate 
the powers now? May I not at least-be for- 
given for my involuntary intrusion? ”’ 

She had been standing, pale, frowning, ir- 
resolute, half listening to him, half ponder- 
ing her own thoughts, not fully realizing 
his badinage, till, after averting her eyes a 
moment at his last speech, she looked back 
and caught his laughing, puzzled, mocking 
expression. 

‘¢ Pshaw! ”’ she exclaimed poutingly, and, 
turning her back upon him, with a petulant 
fling, she started to go. 

He looked eagerly after her, scarcely re- 
straining himself from following. What a 
poise of thc head! What atread! Whata 
little waist, and what hair! Could he let 
this vision escape him thus ? 

Even as he took a step forward, half un- 
consciously, drawn by the eyes and the heart, 
she hesitated in her firm walk, stopped, 
turned, looked at him one instant, then be- 
gan slowly and falteringly to return, her 
head a little drooping now, her pale face 
blushing, scarce daring to lift her eyes to 
his. : 

Dexter Grey had seen beautiful girls and 
women, and had been smiled on by them. 
The handsome young author was, indeed, 
in some danger of being spoiled by their 
petting. But never in his life had he expe- 
rienced such a thrill of rapturous delight as 
when he saw that beautiful girl turn and 
come back to him with her drooping, blush- 
ing face. He would not go a step to meet 
her, lest he should shorten the delight of 
seeing her slowly approach. 

At alittle distance from him she stopped. 

‘‘T have a favor to ask,’’ she said. 

‘¢ Anything!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ You will 
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make me happy by asking of me any service, 
however difficult.” 

She looked up at him with an arch, almost 
acoquettish, glance. Evidently her fear was 
all gone. 

‘‘ Oh, the service I have to ask should not 
be a difficult one for a gentleman,”’ she said. 
“IT only ask your silence. Please not to 
mention to any person that you have seen 
me here, and do not seek to find out who I 
am.” 

He hesitated. It was the hardest promise 
she could have exacted, for his resolve had 
been instantaneous not to leave the neigh- 
borhood till he had found out all he could 
about her, and secured the promise of meet- 
ing her again. 

‘‘T am in earnest,’’ she said, gravely, her 
smile and color fading again. ‘‘This is no 
trifle with me, but a matter of importance. 
If I do not mistake, sir, in taking you fora 
gentleman, you will give me the promise I 
request.’? 

She looked commandingly at him as she 
spoke, her head uplifted again, all the capti- 
vating softness quite gone. 

“I hesitated only because, brief as my 
glimpse of you has been, I could not lightly 
promise to lose all trace of you again,’’ he 
said, hastily. ‘‘I promise what you ask, 
but at the same time I assure you that the 
promise is a hard one to give, and that I 
shall often and always be tempted to break 
it, in order to trace and meet again one 
whom, once seen, I can never forget.” 

The eyes of the girl had drooped while he 
spoke, and her haughty mouth had softened 
slightly. As he ended, and stood looking 
eagerly and earnestly at her, she lifted those 
lustrous eyes again, gave him a fleeting and 
inexplicable glance, half haughty still, but 
With a touch of kindness, a faint gleam of 
coquetry, mocking, inviting, and denying, all 
at the same time. The glance was almost 
over her shoulder as she turned away again. 

A soft-toned ‘‘ Thank you! ”’ floated back to 
him, and the beautiful wood nymph bounded 
lightly away, and before he had well got 
breath again, had disappeared in the woods. 

The young man did not resume his reclin- 
ing position. He was too much excited for 
that. At the same time he was too honor- 
able to follow his enchantress even a step 
beyond the turn around which she had dis- 
appeared. But he walked slowly to the spot 
where she had stood, lingered there, and 
watched ; then, smiling faintly at his own in- 
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fatuation, stooped to touch with a caressing 
hand the print her feet had made in the 
moist path. 

Meantime, his elder companion, quite ob- 
livious of nymphs, was in chase of a deer. 
The fleet creature escaped him, but another 
appeared, and yet another. The woods 
seemed alive with them, but the plenty was 
embarrassing. While he hesitated an in- 
stant to decide in which direction to aim, 
whether at that noble stag that paused for a 
breath half out of sight among the trees, or 
the other that was flying past his elbow, 
both were gone. He experienced the em- 
barrassment of Captain Macheath, and 
more than once wished that t’other dear 
charmer was out of the way till the first 
was captured. Then, with desperate decis- 
ion, he fired into a family group and brought 
down the fawn. 

‘¢ Poor creature!’ he thought, as the sob- 
bing doe hung over her dead offspring, re- 
fusing to save herself. ‘I didn’t mean that 
shot for your young one, my wild mother. 
It was a useless cruelty.”’ 

But pity was short-lived. A pair of lofty 
horns glanced by, a gray shape, fleet as the 
wind, flitted across his path, and again the 
spirit of the hunter was up. 

It was late afternoon when he found him- 
self too weary to continue his sport, and be- 
gan to look about him and think of return- 
ing. He had to guess his direction from the 
long rays of sunset light that poured through 
the trees, for the road was westward, and 
the house where he was to find refuge was 
southward, but how many a weary mile he 
knew not. The ardor of the hunt had led 
him much farther than he had intended to 

0. 
‘¢T may have to sleep in the woods,’’ he 
thought, looking about him. ‘‘ But I don’t 
much care for that, though a rheumatism 
caught on the ground may more than coun- 
terbalance the romance and novelty of the 
situation. If, now, 1 could be as fortunate 
as James Fitzjames, and come upon a lovely 
Ellen of the lake to conduct me to her syl- 
van abode! ”’ 

It was a weary way, and, though the hun- 
ter was in the prime vigor of manhood, and 
had a powerful and athletic frame, the dis- 
tance told on him, and every step became a 
burden. Besides, he knew not how far he 
yet might have to go. The red sunset died 
out of the forest aisles, slipped up the tree 
trunks, set the foliage in a flame, then faded 
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into the air. Shadows began to grow out of 
the ground, to steal behind the rocks, to mul- 
tiply everywhere. Light, hurrying feet of 
unseen animals snapped the dry twigs, and 
came and went in every direction. The 
long, dreary howl of the wolf came shiver- 
ing through the woods from far away. 

“By Jupiter! I wish myself well in shel- 
ter with a decent supper and a bed in pros- 
pect,” said the traveler, shrugging his 
shoulders. ‘‘ This is a little too romantic 
for a man of my years and habits, and I 
don’t believe I would ever have fancied the 
company of such howlers as those. Where 
can I be?” 

He hastened on, but when the stars began 
to falter out in the sky overhead, there was 
still no sign of road or house. The shadows 
deepened, and in the pathless woods he 
stumbled continually over stones, roots and 
fallen trees. He was about to give up, and 
look about for some spot where he could 
rest for the night, fearful lest he might, by 
some mistake, be going from, rather than to 
his goal, when he saw a twinkle of light 
. through the trees. The sight revived his 
courage, and, not doubting that it was what 
he sought, he walked lightly, but warily, 
toward it, mindful of the snags in his path. 

The evening was now fallen, and the stars 
shone in unrivalled splendor through the 
moonless sky. There was a faint, fitful 
breeze that slept, then rose with an uneasy 
stir and sigh, only to sleep again. 

As he approached the light, the traveler 
began to doubt if he might not be mistaken. 
The house he had seen in the morning was 
near the road, and though this was, as he 
stood, at his left, he was not in the road, or 
in sight of it. Moreover, as he drew nearer, 
he perceived that the dark outlines of the 
building visible as he stooped low, were not 
those of a framed house, but of a small log- 
cabin. 

‘¢No matter,’? he thought. ‘‘Even if 
they are Indians, I must ask for shelter, un- 
less they can direct me to a house near by. 
I am about used up.”’ 

No fences obstructed his passage, and he 
soon found himself in the rear of a small 
log-house whose one square window had 
been his beacon. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
[* a city or town, his action would not have 
been conventionally correct; but in the 
night, and in that wild place, any degree of 
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caution seemed justifiable. He softly ap- 

proached the window and looked in. As he 

did so, he started, and an exclamation es- 

caped his lips. Instead of a rough apart- 

ment with its smoky walls of hewn logs, and 

coarse inmates, the belated traveler looked 

upon a scene that was at once picturesque 

and refined. The fireplace was in the wall 

next him, and the fire gleamed with ruddy 

brilliancy over everything in the room, mak- 

ing them as light as by day. The walls were 

doubtless rough beneath, but they were hung 
entirely by a light striped chintz of red and 
white. A curtain of the same partly con- 
cealed the alcove, but was slightly parted to 

give a glimpse of a snow-white bed inside. 

Cushions of the same striped cloth were laid 
in the pretty rustic chairs like those made 
by the Indians. The floor was white and 
bare, and dark on its whiteness lay crouched 
against the closet door an enormous black 
watch-dog. A second curtain at the end of 
the room opposite the bed seemed to conceal 
a work or store-room. There was a rude, 
snowy-covered table in one corner, piled 
with books and flowers, and bunches of 
flowers, evergreens and autumn leaves hung 
everywhere. Opposite the window, and 
facing it and the fire, was a small table on 
which was set a lamp, and with it a few 
books and a work-basket; and beside the 
table, in an arm-chair, sat a lady. This lady 
was slight and elegant in figure, and dressed 
in deep black. Everything she wore showed 
dainty tastes, and a power to gratify them. 
Her small feet, advanced on a cushion, were 
delicately slippered, her full, dark curls were 
confined by a jet band and comb, and the 
handkerchief that lay in her lap was of gos- 
samer lawn. She looked absently into the 
fire that lent a glowto her otherwise pale 
face, playing rosily over every cxquisite and 
delicate outline, flickering in the steady lus- 
tre of the brilliant dark eyes, defining the 
smooth curve of the brows, the beautiful 
rounding of the dimpled chin. You would 
not have thought of this woman’s being 
forty years of age, and passe, but as having 
reached perfection, then stopped there, be- 
coming on the instant immortal. Health, 
not robust, but a delicate vigor, was round- 
ing her outlines, steadying her nerves, and 
strengthening her heart. The gazer saw 
that in the calmness of her manner, in the 
slow, gentle motions when she stirred, in 
the faint, sweet smile with which she re- 
plied to some remark of the beautiful girl 
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who had been flitting about the room, ap- 
parently completing her household arrange- 
ments. 

The gentleman looked only long enough 
to recover from his first astonishment, and 
convince himself that what he saw was no 
illusion, then he promptly went round to 
the door and knocked. 

A growl from the dog was the only an- 
swer. He waited a moment, then repeated 
his summons. There was the sound of a 
hasty word inside, then a clear voice said:— 

** Who is there ?”’ 

‘One who is lost in the woods, and seeks 
for food and shelter,’’ was the answer. 

“We are not able to receive you,’’ the 
voice replied. ‘* But you will find a house 
ten minutes’ walk from here. Follow the 
path from the door.”’ 

“Tam a friend, and wish to speak with 
the lady of the house,’’ continued the trav- 
eler. 

“Your name!’ exclaimed the voice with- 

in. 
‘“‘Geoffery Deane.”’ 
The door was unbarred, and within it, with 
the huge mastiff growling beside her, stood 
Blanche Gilbert, her form erect, her eyes 
flashing, barring the entrance. Just be- 
hind her stood her mother, with her startled 
eyes fixed on their late visitor, and her 
hands pressed to her heart. 

“Do not be frightened, I entreat,’’ he 
said hastily. ‘* My coming here was entire- 
ly accidental. I recognized you through the 
window, and I could not go on without 
speaking to you. It-is true that I had got 
lost in the woods. I did not dare to tell you 
at first that I wished to speak with you. Be 
assured of my friendship, dear Mrs. Gil- 
bert.’’ 

As he spoke, Blanche’s face gradually 
softened, and retreating into the room, 
holding the door open, she gave him an op- 
portunity to enter. 

** You are alone ?”’ she asked. 

But before he had time to answer, her 
mother had advanced with both her hands 
extended. 

‘You are welcome,’’ she said, with ear- 
nest and graceful emphasis. ‘‘ You have 
proved yourself a friend whom we can trust. 
I am happy to see you, sir.” 

He looked at her in delighted surprise as 
she pushed a chair forward for him, and 
waved him toward it. Where were the 
signs of insanity in her face or her air? 
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Was this the woman whom even yet the 
often-baffled officers of the law were seeking 
as one unfit for liberty, one whom the pub- 
lic safety and the safety of her own child re- 
quired should be shut up? ° 

She met his look, and interpreted it. 

“You are thinking that I have perhaps 
recovered,’’ she said, sighing heavily, as she 
sank into her chair again. ‘‘ Well, in one 
way I have, in another I did not need recov- 
ery. I never was insane, Mr. Deane.”’ 

As she said this, she raised her eyes, 
brimming over with tears, to his, her lip 
quivered, and her countenance expressed a 
subdued pain and bitterness. 

‘*T believe you! ’’ he exclaimed fervently. 
‘Forgive me that I was fora moment im- 
posed on by their slanders. I had no means 
of knowing; and, besides, I could not credit 
such iniquity as a false accusation.”’ 

Mrs. Gilbert leaned her head upon her 
hand, and looked sadly into the fire. 

‘¢ We owe our escape to you, sir,’’ said 
Blanche, who had secured the door, and 
now came to offer their visitor her hand, 
with quite as cordial a welcome as her moth- 
er had given. ‘‘I hope that you have suf- 
fered no inconvenience on account of it.” 

‘*Qddly enough,’’ he said, smiling, ‘‘ no 
one has thought to question me. The only 
person in the counting-room when we went 
through was too busy to notice us. I am 
impatient to know how you got off.”’ 

He looked at Mrs. Gilbert, but she smil- 
ingly left Blanche to answer. She had got 
so accustomed to leaning on this intrepid 
daughter of hers in days when her own 
strength was insufficient, that habit contin- 
ued what there was now no necessity for. 

‘*We came directly to Mandeville,’ the 
girl said, ‘‘ arriving there at night. We had 
a trusty friend with whom we took refuge, 
and remained concealed a few days. This 
friend of ours was a poor woman who had 
once worked for us. She had a sister mar- 
ried up here in the country to a Mr. Bur- 
bank who lives close by us, and we came to 
them. They gave us this cabin in which 
they used to live themselves, and they have 
protected us all summer. If any stranger 
came in the neighborhood, they gave us 
warning, and we kept our house closed. 
This morning they sent us word that a party 
of hunters were about. Word was sent 
while I was out, and I had met one of them. 
We thought they must all have gone by this 
time.”’ ‘ 
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‘¢ What a position for you!’’ exclaimed 
the gentleman.- ‘ It is scandalous that you 
should have been compelled to stay in such 
a place as this. If I had known’’—— 

‘Oh, it was better,’’ Blanche said. ‘‘ Mam- 
ma was very ill and nervous, and this was 
just what she needed. The rest, the pure 
air, and exercise, the close union with na- 
ture, have together healed her. Besides, 
all our anxieties are over. What in the past 
tormented mamma, cannot now trouble her. 
Last spring was a time of shocks, a transi- 
tion time. Now we are prepared to take our 
rights.”’ 

Mrs. Gilbert lifted her head at this, and 
turned on her visitor a face full of determi- 
nation and confident will. 

‘‘T hope that no one will presume to op- 
pose us,”’ she said smilingly. ‘‘ But if they 
should, may I ask if we can depend on your 
professional help ? ”’ 

He responded with an earnest assurance 
of any help it might be in his power to give. 

Blanche left them to themselves, withdraw- 
ing a little, and listening to their talk. How 
delightful it was at last to hear her mother 
talking with a gentleman, and talking like 
any other lady, only more charmingly; to 
hear of former meetings with this very man, 
before sorrow had touched her, or touched 
her deeply; to hear of her mother’s school- 
days. Tears rushed into the girl’s eyes. 
Surely better days were dawning for them 
after all their sorrows. 

But while they talked, she fell into a 
dream in which a pair of clear gray eyes 
looked earnestly into hers, and a manly 
voice said as earnestly, ‘‘ Once seen, I can 
never forget you.°’ 

Blanche was too pretty and too coquettish 
not to have heard, even in her short life, a 
great many loverlike speeches, but nothing 
had ever haunted her like this. She sat 
there utterly forgetful of her company or 
her whereabout, going over the morning’s 
interview, recalling looks and tones and 
words, till Mr. Deane rose to leave them. 
They followed him to the door, pointed out 
the way to him, offered their hands at part- 
ing, and looked after him till he was out of 
sight. 

Then as they returned to their room, 
Blanche thought to say:— 

‘* By the way, mamma, what a very hand- 
some man Mr. Geoffery Deane is.”’ 

Mrs. Gilbert looked up quickly at her 
daughter. 
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‘¢ Was that what you were thinking of while 
you were 80 silent?’ she asked with an odd 
smile. ‘*I noticed that you said nothing.” 

‘¢ ‘Why, yes, mamma, part of the time.” 
said Blanche, turning away. 

‘¢ Mrs. Gilbert went to the window, and, 
flinging it open, leaned out into the night a 
moment, then drew her glowing face inward. 

‘* We will fling off this bondage now, my 
child!’ she exclaimed proudly. ‘‘ Our con- 
cealment has been long enough. We have 
friends and power. I am no longer afraid. 
We will go back and take our place in the 
world. God willing, after our long sorrow, 
we will at last be happy.”’ 

Blanche looked at her mother in delight. 
It was like the bursting forth of a butterfly 
from its cocoon. Mrs. Gilbert had been 
slowly and quietly gaining, preparing for a 
new life, and now, by some magic touch, 
the last fetter of her weakness fell off, and 
she stood free. Perhaps the knowing that a 
strong and determined man stood ready to 
do battle for her was the only thing needed. 
That she now had. 

‘¢ My dear,’’ she continued, after a time, 
‘¢do not fear for me any longer. Whatever 
strange, malignant power has been holding 
me, has now loosened its hold. I am myself 
again. How strange it seems, all the night- 
mare of these last months,—these last years, 
indeed. How we have fled and hid ourselves 
like wild beasts, or criminals! Itis ashame, 
but it is ended.”’ 

There was but little sleep for the two that 
night. The world, freedom, happiness and 


wealth were all before them. They were | 


like captives newly released from prison, 
breathing in gasps the first pure airs of 
liberty. 

In the morning they rose early, and put 
their little place in order, going about with s 
silent excitement, too full of the future so 
near them to be able to speak of it. 

They had been ready, and waiting nearly 
an hour, when at length they saw their ex- 
pected visitor approaching. Then Blanche 
started, for Mr. Deane was not alone. 

‘¢ Who can it be?’ said Mrs. Gilbert, 
with a slight return of apprehension, rather 
the effect of habit, than any real fear. 

‘Tt must be one of his hunting party, 
mamma,”’ said Blanclie, blushing that she 
should be for the first time disingenuous 
with her mother, yet unable to tell the truth. 
‘‘ You know we need no longer fear. The 
more friends we have, the better.”’ 


——_ =. — 
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‘‘True,’’ said the mother, recovering her 
self-possession. 

Never before had those wild old woods 
and that rough and lonely cabin witnessed 
such a meeting. Looking on, one might re- 
member stories of court ladies and gallants 
masquerading in forests of the old world. 
It was the perfection of exquisite culture in 
the perfection of unadulterated nature, but 
so harmonious the difference, that one. saw 
at once the truth of the axiom that the high- 
est art is that which most nearly approaches 
the highest nature. If Mrs. Elizabeth Gil- 
bert had been standing on the threshold of a 
palace, she could not have received her vis- 
itors with more supreme and elegant self- 
possession. 

The interview was a long one, and before 
it was half over, the two couples had sepa- 
rated. The lawyer remained with the elder 
lady to settle definitely the details of her af- 
fairs; the younger gentleman withdrew with 
Blanche to a little distance to listen to her 
story from her own lips. Conventionality 
and a foolish and needless reserve were quite 
thrown aside. One side of their story was 
notorious; this man was a friend; it was but 
fitting that she should tell him the other 
side. Nota word was said of their having 
met before, not a touch of gallantry or co- 
quetry marred their intercourse. They spoke 
like strangers who might become friends, 
and whom unusual circumstances had in- 
spired with unusual confidence in each other. 
It was past noon when the gentlemen went. 
They were to go in the afternoon to Mande- 
ville, and from there to return immediately 
to Boston to prepare the way for the coming 
of Mrs. Gilbert and her daughter. Mr. 
Deane had offered them the hospitality and 
protection of his house, but Mrs. Gilbert 
preferred a hotel. A carriage was to be sent 
from Mandeville for them, and they would 
follow their friends to Boston within the 
week. 

. The two ladies accompanied their visitors 
a little way on the path, stopping at the 
boundary of the garden. 

‘*“ Good-by for a few days, till I see you in 
Boston,’? Mr. Deane said, extending his 
hand to the widow. ‘‘I am only sorry that 
we cannot accompany you.”’ 

She gave him her hand, but with a certain 
ceremonious courtesy, then turned to take 
leave of his companion with an air far more 
cordial. Mr. Grey was scarcely satisfied 
with the adieu of Blanche, feeling it too 
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careless, and a twinge of jealousy caught 
him an instant as he saw with what a smile 
and blush she turned to take Mr. Deane’s 
hand. She seemed, indeed, to have taken 
at once to this gentleman, and he to her. 
There was an easy and even affectionate 
confidence in the manner of both which the 
other two could not but notice. Blanche 
looked up with smiling, shining eyes, into 
the handsome face of Geoffrey Deane, and 
allowed her hand to linger in his, and he 
bent on her a look that was almost too 
pleased and kind for mere friendship. More- 
over, though she had merely bowed to the 
younger man’s expressed hope that they 
might soon meet again, she volunteered a 
cordial wish to Mr. Deane. 

‘¢T hope to see you very soon,’’ she said. 

And so they went. 

‘‘Mr. Deane advises that we go immedi- 
ately to the Burbanks, and stay there till we 
start,’ Mrs. Gilbert said. ‘‘ But I would 
rather stay in our little bird’s nest. What 
do you say, Blanche?” 

‘“‘T quite agree with you, mamma,’’ said 
Blanche. ‘‘ But I want to see all I can of 
these good friends of ours before we go. 
And here comes Mrs. Burbank now, with a 
face full of delight, good creature.”’ 





CHAPTER IX. 


R. AMOS GILBERT’S business had 
suffered somewhat that summer from 
his devotion to his sister-in-law’s case. Not 
only had he kept the officers of the law in 
search of her, but he had himself taken sey- 
eral journeys in pursuit of trails which led to 
nothing. The trouble told on him. A hard, 
dogmatic man does not like to be baffled so, 
and he had grown thin, and pale, and, as 
his own family called it, savage. He was 
too deeply in to retreat. Besides, he could 
regard it as a matter of duty and imperative 
business. With Blanche a minor, and the 
mother incompetent under the law to be 
either her daughter’s or her own guardian, 
he had been appointed the guardian of both, 
and a great deal of responsibility rested on 
him. The world expected that he would 
find his brother’s wife and daughter, and 
take care of them. 

To be sure, he had the help of Mr. Willis. 
That gentleman had, indeed, quite forgotten 
his haste to return to California, had forgot- 
ten it so far as to enter into business with Mr. 
Gilbert. Perhaps it was the attraction of 
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one of Mr. Gilbert’s fair daughters that had 
decided him; but he had settled himself in 
Boston, and was a constant visitor at the 
Gilbert house, and in constant consultation 
with Mr. Gilbert concerning the business of 
the missing heirs of Mr. Gilbert’s brother. 

It was not an unpleasant position for the 
elderly bachelor to find himself surrounded 
by three beautiful young ladies, who re- 
ceived him with sisterly cordiality, and made 
their home like a home to him, particularly 
when he more than suspected that he had 
but to ask, and either of the three would be 
willing to enter into nearcr than sisterly re- 
lations with him. When all were together, 
he treated them with the strictest impartial- 
ity, but each one could have told that when 
alone with him they had found him more 
sentimental and loverlike. Perhaps they 
did tell each other. They were frank enough 
in their family councils not to have any very 
great reticence on this subject, particularly 
as it was, after all, no question of ‘‘ Love’s 
young dream,’’? but merely of the advan- 
tageous settlement of one of a troupe of 
daughters, who, handsome and talented as 
they were, did not seem to go off very well 
in the matrimonial market. Maybe the 
walls of the sisters’ chamber could have told 
of bitter words, taunts and recriminations, 
had those walls possessed tongues as well as 
ears. Maybe when, on the morning after 
he had slyly pressed Helen’s hand, Lucy was 
ill with a headache, and could not appear in 
the parlor when he called, temper and jeal- 
ousy had something to do with the indispo- 
sition. Men who like to have a supply of 
strings to their bow, would do well to re- 
member that women do sometimes have 
little sentimental confidences with each 
other. 

But the girls and their mother were un- 
easy about other than matrimonial affairs. 
They were in terror about Blanche and her 
mother. The notoriety of the affair, the 
questions constantly put to them, and the 
hold the matter had taken on Mr. Gilbert, 
filled them with apprehension. 

‘* We shall have a crash by-and-by,’’ The- 
resa said. ‘‘ They could not hide so long 
and successfully without money and friends. 
Here it is September, and yet no trace of 
them, and every day father’s advertisements 
and hints are piling up wrath against the 
day of wrath.” 

Even as she spoke, her father came into 
the room. It was ten o’clock in the morn- 
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ing, and he had been gone out but an hour. 
Evidently something unusual had brought 
him back so soon, even if one did not see it 
in his excited face. 

‘Why, papa! ’’ the girls exclaimed, as he 
dropped into a chair, panting for breath. 

‘*T have found them!” he gasped, his face 
flushed, his eyes sparkling. 

They gathered about him with questions. 

‘¢'They are in Maine, just where we didn’t 
look,’? he said. ‘‘ They are back in the 
woods, living in a log-cabin. It seems they 
had some acquaintance living there who has 
had them in charge, and the place is so 
wild that noone thought of finding them, or 
looking for them there. Get my _ valise 
ready as quick as you can. The cars start 
in an hour.”? 

Lucy flew to obey his commands; but the 
others stood with frightened faces. 

‘¢T beg you to be careful, Amos,” his wife 
said, turning very pale. ‘‘In such a place 
as that Elizabeth has probably recovered, 
and you may commit yourself terribly.” 

He angrily waved aside her warning, as 
fierce and unreasoning as a bloodhound who 
has got a scent of blood. 

‘‘ Their staying there so long shows that 
she is no better,’ he said. ‘It will take 
years to cure her, so Frank says. Don’t 
fear that those two high-flyers would bury 
themselves in the woods if they dared to 
come out. I shall take two men with me, 
and get a doctor and a constable at the vil- 
lage near them. If we come upon them on 
a sudden, mark my words, Elizabeth Gilbert 
will have to come back in astraight-jacket.”’ 

The wife sat pale and trembling. Her 
husband was entirely beyond her control,— 
beyond the control of reason. She looked 
on him with terror. He had grown thin 
and pale, his eyes had a fierce and feverish 
lustre, his nostrils were white and distended, 
even when the rest of his face was flushed 
deeply, and his lips were drawn back 
from his teeth in an expression which 
was not a smile, but rather the savage look 
of a beast whose prey is almost within its 
teeth. He was a large and athletic man, 
and one might expect of him uncommon 
strength and endurance. He had never 
been called nervous, had been one of those 
who scoff at nervous complgints, yet she 
saw that his hands shook like aspen leaves, 
and his limbs seemed to give way under 
him. He sat looking from one to the other, 
but busy with his own impatient thoughts. 


THEODORE BARNET’S NEW NEIGHBOR. 


BY NELL CLIFFORD. 


OTHERATION ! I don’t know how to 

get along with women—I never knew,”’ 

groaned Theodore Barnet,pacing up and down 
the room in a profuse perspiration. | 

One could easily believe his assertion, as 
he was a grum bachelor of long standing. 
People did say that he had never been genial- 
spoken nor pleasant-faced since pretty Amy 
Dow’s refusal of his heart and mansion. 
We don’t know how true this may be, but 
certain it is he shrank from femininity, 
whether clad in calico, muslin or satin; either 
in dislike or with a sensitiveness that would 
not forget. 

‘“ Botheration!’’ he repeated, energetically 
wiping his face, ‘‘ botheration! That woman 
to settle down next neighbor to me! She is 
a widow, too; my abhorrence,—intriguing, 
fault-finding, obstinate, without a particle of 
maiden bashfulness,—John, what shall I do? 

“Do? Why, nothing, unless you make 
love to the lady. You have got a wrong im- 
pression, I tell you. What do you know 
about widows, anyway? In my opinion 
they are charming—nothing silly and pru- 
dish about them.’’ 

There was a sudden slamming of the back 
door as Theodore went off in a huff, his only 
reply. 

John Everett had lately been made the 
second husband of one of Eve’s ‘“‘inconsolable 
daughters,’’ and being experienced therein, 
was a very proper adviser under the circum- 
stances. Moreover, it must be confessed 
that he took vast delight in putting his friend 
in a passion occasionally by attacking his one 
vulnerable part. He enjoyed a huge laugh 
as he watched his retreating figure. 

Theodore Barnet was a _ well-preserved 
man of forty-five, the owner of sound teeth, 
unbleached hair, unshrunk muscles and a 
straight spine, besides being sole proprietor 
of one of the handsomest landed estates in 
northern New York. Fora number of years 
he had leased the adjoining farm, and his 
industry and good taste had so improved its 
appearance that it had come to be valued as 
highly as his own. The term of the lease 
had now expired, and Mrs. Palmer, desiring 
to retire from scenes that so continually re- 
minded her of her late bereavement, re- 
solved to eee abodes and seek the qui- 


etude of her rural home. It was this arrange- 
ment that so disturbed our elderly hero. 

Lydia Palmer was a piquant little blue- 
orbed woman, upon whom sorrow sat most 
ungraciously. It seemed as out of place as a 
suit of mourning on a six months’ baby. 
She was a creature of air, love and sunshine, 
and from infancy had been caressed and in- 
dulged. She did not trouble herself about 
business and its details—not she. Sooner 
would she have thought of emigrating to 
Lapland, or of going as a missionary to the 
Bouth Sea Islanders. Being aware of these 
facts, Mr. Palmer had chosen for her an hon- 
est legal counsellor, an intimate, personal 
friend of his own. It was he who advised 
her to leave the city, and he who engaged a 
competent and skilful farmer to oversee and 
cultivate his land, to whom was also entrust- 
ed its pecuniary interests. If Theodore - 
Barnet had ever seen Lydia’s innocent face, 
no emotion of dislike towards her could have 
found shelter in his bosom. She was too 
dove-like in character to awaken other than 
kindly feelings in all those with whom she 
came in contact. 

However, it was not all dove in the brown 
cottage across the meadow. Mr. Lewis, her 
overseer, though perfectly honest in his 
deal, was a man of irascible temper. The 
fence between the two farms was a poor one, 
and promised to become the fruitful source 
of quarrels and difficulties. Where there are 
plenty of kindlings, a little spark will make 
a blaze; and poor and neglected line fences 
have caused more bitter words and ill-will 
between farmers than all other disturbances 
combined. Not many days had gone by 
when Mrs. P.’s cattle broke into Mr. B.’s 
wheat-field. This was followed by an incur- 
sion of Theodore’s horses into Lydia’s mead- 
ow-land. Then came a complaint in her 
name, though to do her justice we will tell 
you she knew nothing about it. 

‘‘Mrs. Palmer wants you to take care of 
your horses; if you don’t, she will have them 
shut up, and you will be charged for the care 
and the trouble.”’ 

The memory of his trampled grain came 
to raise a tempest of wrath. 

‘‘ Widow Palmer be hanged! 1 knew she 
would prove the torment of my life. I could 
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reason with a man, but with a woman it 
would be of no use. Tell her I'll repair my 
portion of the fence, and then—”’ 

The ominous shake of his head and the 
glance of his eyes portended something 
threatening, but he made no attempt to fin- 
ish his sentence; and we are therefore left 
in the dark as to the special course he in- 
tended to take in relation to supposable 
events. 

Before the proposed happy state of affairs 
was brought about, his horses, pleased with 
good feed and believing that everything was 
common, succeeded in again finding Mrs. 
P.’s clover. Mr. Lewis in a fit of rage rode 
over to the nearest justice officer and sued 
Mr. Barnet for damages. It is not our prov- 
ince to go into legal wherefores and afore- 
saids, but merely to mention the fact of a 
coming litigation. 

Pretty Lydia confined herself closely to 
her new domicile for several weeks, scarcely 
peeping out of doors, and romantically be- 
lieving that she must devote her future to 
memories and tears. When the broad, warm 
sunlight came pouring through opened win- 
dows, and earth and sky were full of sweet 
sights and sounds, the joyous beating of her 
young heart could no longer be held in check. 
The burst of music within rivalled the music 
without. Her feet would keep time with 
the bounding blood that coursed through 
her veins. She had not forgotten the heavy 
sorrow that shadowed her twentieth birth- 
day—ah! no; the companion she had so 
loved and venerated was remembered faith- 
fully still; but there were other things and 
people to be loved, and her mind caught a 
more healthful tone from her new surround- 
ings, and gained something of its former 
buoyancy. Wooed by rural temptations, she 
rambled by stray, sweet-tongued brooks to 
gather wild flowers, or, greatly to the exas- 
peration of Mr. Lewis, with basket in hand, 
she tripped through the long grass in search 
of strawberries. 

One day she went further than usual to a 
large pasture, where, as a reward for her 
painstaking, she found the berries large, 
ripe and thick. The ground was literally 
red with fruit. Intent on filling her basket, 
she did not notice a bull approaching with 
horns carried near the ground. The sound 
of hoofs induced her te raise her head. For 
a second she gazed with fear-distended eyes 
upon the maddened animal, and then with a 
scream and spring started for the nearest 
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fence. It was a race for life. Iydia‘s feet 
barely touched the earth; but with all her 
efforts the trampling behind grew yet more 
distinct, indicating that her pursuer was 
gaining upon her. She thought she must 
give it up, but the dreadful death that men- 
aced her caused her to renew her speed. 
She dared not look back till she placed her 
foot upon the barrier between her and safe- 
ty. One glance she ventured to cast then. 
The savage teast was lifting his horns be- 
neath her. Her head whirled, the world 
grew suddenly dark, and she must have fallen 
had nota strong arm come opportunely to 
her rescue. In another instant she would 
have been tessed and gored by the infuriated 
bull. 

Theodore Barnet was at work in an ad- 
joining field, and her screams of terror 
brought him to her assistance. He bore his 
light burden to a spring in the immediate 
vicinity. The fair, girlish face worked some 
change in his countenance, for it wore a 
softened look. There was an air of tender- 
ness, a covetous expression, that revealed to 
the observer the yearnings of his soul for an 
object to love and cherish. 

And yet what a hypocrite an old bachelor 
is before folks, pretending to be so uncon- 


cerned and unimpressible, when his heart is 


really aching for a wife to smile him wel- 
comes, to kiss, scold and pull his whiskers in 
the same breath. Out upon him! Who 
pities him if his socks are heelless and his 
shirts buttonless? 

Lydia opened her eyes. 

“Where am 1?” 

‘Safe, and I hope uninjured.”’ 

‘*And whom shall I thank for preserving 
my life? ”’ 

**T had the pleasure—Theodore Barnet.” 

‘You! Are you that crusty old bachelor 
that Mr. Lewis sued a short time since? I 
am sure you don’t look like him,’ she added. 
with the most charming naivete imaginable. 

‘*T am he, nevertheless.”’ 

‘*But you are not crusty and disagrecable 
at all.’ . 

‘*Thank you, Mrs. Palmer. Unfortunate- 
ly, I have given many good reason to call me 
so. I shouldn’t have been such a bear if I 
had been blessed with a wife.” 

Lydia blushed at the glance he gave as he 
said it, which counted in her favor. 

‘¢ Allow me, Mrs. Palmer, to escort you 
home. You are sadly in need of rest after 
your narrow escape.”’ 
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From henceforth she was the magnet of 
his earth-life. He was drawn so frequently 
to the brown cottage that John Everett 
laughingly declared the net proceeds of his 
labor on the farm would fall several hundred 
dollars below those of preceding years. He 
confidentially told Mrs. Everett, in the hear- 
ing of Lydia, that his friend was becoming a 
slack agriculturist, and unless he altered his 
loose habits, his fine estate would become as 
worthless as a southern plantation. It ap- 
pears that Theodore himself was apprehen- 
sive of it; for shortly after there was a quiet 
wedding party, and he was no longer found 
in the ranks of celibacy. 

‘‘Mrs. Barnet,’’ said John Everett, ap- 
proaching the newly married pair, ‘‘ that 
man by your side has the appearance of be- 
ing happy. Is he dissembling ? ”’ 

66 Why ? 79 

‘* Because one year ago he told me a wid- 
ow was his abhorrence!—obstinate, intrigu- 
ing, fault-finding, without a particle of re- 
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maining bashfulness! These were his very 
words.”’ 

‘You are welcome to laugh at me as 
much as you please,”’ interrupted Theodore; 
‘it don’t disturb me. Iwas an uncomforta- 
ble fool in those days, and discomfort and 
envy made me sour.” — | 

And he bestowed a smile of supreme sat- 
isfaction upon the charming little lady by 
his side. 

‘‘ He did not know me when he said that, 
and I forgive him on the score of ignorance,”’ 
replied Lydia. 

‘“‘T hear you have a suit pending against 
him.” 

‘‘ That was settled long ago, and one of 
greater personal interest took its place.” 

‘*In which he has heen successful.” 

‘¢Tf I had not been, I should have been 
more crabbed than ever.”’ 

Prejudices and difficulties had worn away, 
and Theodore was forever at peace with 
widows. 
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BY JOHN A. PETERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


FTER a second perusal of the carefully- 

worded, yet impassioned letter, Randal 
Drake had sent her, Christine Marsh quietly 
folded and returned it to its crested envel- 
ope. The question it contained was worthy 
of consideration. He begged her to be his 
wife, —to reign as mistress in one of New 
York’s most aristocratic mansions; and if 
she bade him hope,—if she were not 50 
cruel as to sink him iu the very slough of 
despair,—to wear the cluster of fragrant, 
pure white hyacinths, that accompanied the 
declaration of love, that evening at Mrs. 
Linley’s. . 

‘‘ Wear the hyacinths,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ and I 
shall be the happiest man in existence, for I 
shall know that you consent to be my idol- 
ized wife; refuse, and I shall be miserable 
beyond words to describe.”’ 

Should she, or should she not wear the 
lovely blossoms ? Never in her life had she 
been in such aquandary. One moment she 
had almost made up her mind to knot them 


together at her white throat; the next she 
scouted the idea as absurd, and vowed she 
would not appear at Mrs. Linley’s that night 
with them. Finally she temporized matters 
by. producing writing materials, and dashing 
off a note, in which she solicited time to 
ponder the momentous question, adding : 
‘‘T respect you more than any man of my 
acquaintance; your society I find congenial ; 
but Iam not sure that I love you as a wo- 
man ought to love the man she marries. 
Give me time — a month in which to make 
up my mind.” 

After dispatching the note she would have 
given much to recall it. Why such unnec- 
essary delay, when, eventually, she would 
answer yes? To be sure, he was not her 
beau ideal of a man, but he was handsome, 
well-proportioned, agreeable, and immense- 
ly rich. For his riches she cared not; there © 
was no necessity of her sacrificing herself 
on the altar of mammon, inasmuch as she 
was one of the greatest heiresses in the 
city. 

‘¢ Other and more prudential motives must 
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weigh with me ere I accept Randal Drake,”’ 
she murmured, at last, rising uneasily to her 
feet. ‘‘I have dreamed of a man so differ- 
ent; of a stronger, grander, less submissive 
man, whose wooing would be fierce and 
sweet — whose slightest law I wouid be glad 
to obey. Does such an one exist for me? 
If so, where, when, and how shall I meet 
this prince? Iam no automaton, kept from 
dead inertness by the intricate contrivance 
of the human mechanism, but a spirited 
woman, full of life and buoyancy; still, I 
often wonder, as my admirers wonder, 
whether or not I have a heart — whether I 
am capable of experiencing that la grand 
passion designated love? For nine years I 
have known no feeling swecter and warmer 
than that of friendship. Some one has said 
that love comes to every woman, happy or 
unhappy. Does it? Is it an integral part 
of life, and does no woman escape it? 
Bah! how sentimental I am getting! I 
wish I hadn’t received Randal Drake’s let- 
ter.”’ 

‘¢ Christine Marsh was the only child of a 
millionaire. Her mother had died when 
she was a mere child, and her father, who 
had lavished a world of love upon his wife, 
had never married again. People said he 
had buried his heart with his fair young 
bride; for, from the day they laid her to 
rest in Greenwood, he had never been seen 
to laugh or smile. 

His little girl had blossomed into a lovely 
woman, with her every wish, however ex- 
travagant, gratified ere hardly expressed. 
She had had the best of instructors, a most 
estimable aunt to care for her, but she could 
never remember the time her father ever 
kissed her,—ever bestowed caresses upon 
her. Invariably kind, but the most unde- 
monstrative of men, who scemed to care for 
no pursuit but the all-engrossing one of 
money-making. He had amassed a princely 
fortune by speculation. | 

The shadows of night were falling thick 
and fast ; they crept into the room where 
the girl sat—a room that would have 
charmed an artist by its dark, rich coloring 
and artistic furniture. The girl herself 
was beautiful beyond compare—a tall, 
stately northern brunette, with the gracious 
bearing of a queen. A fair, oval face, the 
cheeks delicately tinged with pink ; a sweet, 
vividly red mouth ; a daintily-cuf nose; and 
hair and eyes dark as night itself. 

Fast, faster stole the shadows into the 
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pretty room; the maid entered and lighted 
the gas; then Christine knew it was time to 
begin to dress. 

‘¢ Felicie,’’ she said in her cheery voice, 
‘‘array me sumptuously tonight. I want to 
come out like a full-fledged butterfly. Envi- 
ous persons are constantly denouncing the 
plainness of my attire; so, for once I will 
make them open their eyes — fairly dazzle 
them with my splendor. Bring me my dia 
monds.”’ 

The astonished girl hastened to cbey. 
She brought the casket, and took the costly 
gems out from their bed of ruby velvet, 
where they flashed and burned restlessly for 
their native soil of the skies. Christine 
took them in her hands, held them up to the 
light, where they glowed with iridescent 
brightness, then tossed them in a heap on 
the table. 

‘*¢ How they shine, how they glitter !’’ she 
cried. ‘‘They are truly magnificent, and 
will make me look like some eastern queen. 
You poor, ill-used hyacinths — you dainty, 
white darlings,’’ tenderly caressing the 
scented blossoms, ‘‘ you cannot form a part 
of my toilet tonight. Now, Felicie, do your 
best,’’? and she gave herself wholly into the 
hands of her French maid, who went rapt- 
urously to work. 

For six months had the diamonds been in 
the possession of her lady, and not once had 
she taken the trouble to putthemon. ‘No, 
no,’ she would say to the deft-handed Par- 
isienne, ‘‘ flowers are preferable to diamonds 
for so young a girl, and it was very foolish 
in papa to purchase them.”? And until to 
night she had steadily adhcred to her resolu- 
tion not to wear them. 

A daughter of the Orient she looked in- 
deed when her maid pronounced her 
‘‘ready.”? She was superb. Her lissom 
shape was draped in a roseate-tinted satin, 
the shimmering folds of the fan-shaped train 
trailing far behind her on the carpet ; over 
it fell a skirt of white, cobwebby lace, as 
fine, and exquisitely woven, as if it were the 
handiwork of some of the arachnida. 
Around her neck and arms the priceless jew- 
els ran like rivers of flame ; with her every 
movement they refracted sparks of light ; 
they made her fairly dazzling. 

When she entered Mrs. Linley’s rooms 
that evening she created adecided sensation. 
A rejected suitor, following with his glances 
the gracefully moving figure, muttered, 
‘* She wears the stones tonight she ought al- 
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ways to wear, for they are emblematical of 

herself — hard, brilliant, soulless.” 

Randall Drake came eagerly forward, more 
than ordinarily handsome, an eager look of 
expectancy on his blonde face. The note 
had reached him safely, but somehow, de- 
spite the unsatisfactory manner in which it 
was written, he had a vague hope that she 
would relent and wear his fragrant gage 
@amour, and that her plea for time, in 
which do make up her mind, was purposely 
made to tantalize him. 

‘““A woman who hesitates, is lost,’’ he 
thought ; and queenly Christine Marsh must 
in the end become my wife. Oh, if she does 
but wear my hyacinths ! ”’ 

But no fragile blooms were visible on her 
person. Instead, she was ablaze with dia- 
monds. The expectant look died out of his 
face; his blue eyes were reproachful in 
their glance as he fastened them upon the 
heiress. 

“My little offering did not find favor in 
your sight, Christine,’? he said. ‘‘The hy- 
acinths were too unassuming in their pretti- 
ness to please the fastidious taste of a New 
York belle—they would not contrast favora- 
bly with the flashing gems with which she 
is decked.”’ 

‘‘Nay, monsieur,’’ in a rather coquettish 
tone for her. ‘‘ You err egregiously. I 
would not sully their sweetness by letting 
the fire of these highly-polished stones touch 
them. Did not my answer meet your appro- 
bation? Oh, man, so hard to please, it was 
equivalent to——”’ 

She stopped abruptly, leaving the man in 
terrible suspense. What was she about to 
add? As she did not proceed, and the pink 
drifted out of her cheeks, leaving them mar- 
ble pale, ie shivered apprehensively. 

‘‘How tantalizing you are, Christine. 
Were you about to drop a word of encour- 
agement ? Or did you hesitate because you 
dreaded to doom me to a life of misery, 
Christine ? ”? 

‘‘Hush!’’ and she hit him a playful tap 
on the shoulder with her white, feathery 
fan; ‘‘ your face wears a tragical expression, 
and Emma Roberts—how she admires you! 
—is eyeing you uneasily, fearing—she’s 
nearly right in her conjecture, isn’t she ?— 
that you are on the point of making mea 
proposal of marriage. Desist, Mr. Drake, I 
beg! Wait—wait till the month is up—till 
your probation is atan end. Are you fond 
of studying photographs? Turn over the 
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leaves of this album, then, and if you hap- 
pen to come across an interesting counte- 
nance; something out of the ordinary line, 
draw my attention to it.”’ 

Her manner was so naive, that uncon- 
sciously he smiled and prepared to do as he 
was bid. He had drawn her apart from the 
rest, near to a gem of a table, of rerd-antique 
marble, upon which, in the midst of a heap 
of stereoscopic views, lay a photographic al- 
bum. He now wheeled up an easy chair for 
her, and, while she reposed in its luxurious 
depths, he made himself as entertaining as 
possible. He was an excellent conversation- 
ist, infusing occasionally a subtle poignancy 
into his gravely-uttered witicisms on the va- 
rious persons in the album, when she came 
suddenly upon a face that startled her; it 
was so like the one belonging to the man of 
her dreams. A magnetic, swarthy face, 
whose passionate eyes haunted her hours af- 
ter she had closed the album; whose mouth, 
half-hidden by a down-dropping, black mus- 
tache, she thought perfect in its clear-chis- 
eled beauty. Afraid, almost, to look at it, 
her eyes seemed unable to turn from the 
eyes that bore for her a smile. 

Observing the interest she could not dis- , 
guise, Randal Drake was about to turn over 
the leaf, but she checked him. ‘‘One mo- 
ment, please. What a grand, expressive 
face he has! He looks——’’ 

‘¢Well?’’ as she hesitated; ‘‘ proceed. 
How does he look ? ”’ 

‘As if he had a noble nature, and were 
endowed with the fire of genius. As if, 
were it possible for him to fall itnto tempta- 
tion—to commit a deed of wrong—his con- 
science would sting and upbraid him forever- 
more. Who is the original of this photo- 
graph ?”’ 

‘¢T cannot tell you: some play-actor, prob- 
ably.” 

Ageliberate falsehood, and one which he 
felt ashamed to teli, for Randal Drake was 
an habitually truthful man; but, instigated 
by an incipient feeling of jealousy, he 
wanted to suppress the name, and quench 
the interest exhibited by this girl in the pic- 
tured face of the man he knew as Neil Mal- 
low. 

Christine detected the jealousy in his 
voice, the cloud on his brow, and being ina 
penitential mood, she said no more. But 
she cared to look at no more faces. The 
rest, she argued, would be commonplace and 
conventional in the extreme after scrutiniz- 
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ing so closely the lineaments of the peculiar- 
ly handsome one of the man who attracted 
her so. 

Music, soft and luring, rose and fell about 
them. The girl sat silent, wrapped in an 
Elysian dream, thinking of the dark, pic- 
tured face, with its impassioned eyes and per- 
fect mouth. Should she ever meet him? 
ever drink in the music of his voice ? ever 
feel the warm clasp of his hand ? 

The man watched her moodily. This 
brilliant creature was presenting a new 
phase in her character tonight. What 
meant this dreamy, abstracted air on her 
part? Was she infatuated with Neil Mal- 
low’s face? ‘If so, Heaven grant that she 
may never come in contact with him,’ he 
prayed; ‘‘he has a way with him that is ir- 
resistible.”’ . 

‘* Christine ?’’ he called; but there was si- 
lence on her part; she was dreaming of that 
dark, mysteriously beautiful face. 

Still the wild, sweet German music, dis- 
coursed by the musicians in a distant room, 
surged about them. Prosaic, matter-of-fact 
man though Randal Drake was, he could not 
bear to hear it. It sounded to him as if hu- 
man beings were sobbing their lives away. 
He touched the silent woman on the shoul- 
der, almost roughly. He addressed her 
more rudely than he had ever done in his 
life. 

Christine started up; a laugh, mellifluous 

as a rippling biook'et, escap-d herlips. ‘* I— 
I believe I was dreaming, wide awake as I 
have been. That sweet, sweet music! as 
the sirens’ voices when they fell upon the 
ears of Ulysses. It steals away my senses. 
Come, monsieur, give me your arm and con- 
duct me tothe ball-room. We’ll grow senti- 
mental if we linger here longer.’ 
u. Shortly after they were whirling around 
to the measures of an intoxicating waltz, 
but all the while she was haunted by the 
eyes of the man she had never met. She 
was quieter than usual that night; bonntots 
fell less frequently from her lips; and her 
adinirers noted that in her eyes there was a 
dreamy light they had never seen before. 

‘* Confound that Neil Mallow’s picture! ” 
grumbled Drake; ‘‘I wish he had gone to 
perdition ere he ever sat for it! I hope 
those two will never meet.” 

But fate decreed otherwise. It was quite 
late when she found herself, for once, alone 
—alone in the green, fragrant conservatory. 
She passed down the narrow aisle, on either 
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side of which were Cloisonne vases, out of 
which reared gigantic caoutchouc plants, and 
palms, whose green fingers seemed to ex- 
tend upwards to the roof. ° Twas a delight- 
ful May evening. The windows were open, 
and she crouched down by one, a cool breeze 
stealing in and fanning her heated brow. 
Compared to the hot ball-room, the night air 
seemed inocuous, and she inhaled it with 
pleasure, hoping no one would find her 
there. 

As she sat there, breathing with delight 
the luscious air, two figures glided up to the 
very window at which she crouched, and 
halted at the foot of the tree whose branches 
extended across and shadowed it completely. 
Voices were heard, but Christine felt too in- 
dolent to move, and did not; and when she 
heard a few words of the conversation she 
would not have moved if her life were in 
jeopardy. The first voice she recognized as 
her lover’s; the sccond was an unfamiliar 
one to her. It was full of pathos. A vein 
of agony pervaded and ran through it. 
Peering through the interstices of the 
spreading branches Christine saw the stran- 
ger at the foot of thetree. He had the face 
of the man in the picture. Greedily she 
drank in his words. He was pleading to 
her lover in tones of frenzied anguish. All 
she could not hear, but she learned enough 
to realize that he was in peril—that unless 
he raised $1,000 during the next twenty-four 
hours, nothing could save him from impris- 
onment. But he plead to a man who re- 
sisted his prayers. 

“I cannot help you,” he said, coldly, un- 
aware of the proximity of the girl, whose 
singular interest in this man’s pictured face 
was the sole reason that prompted him to 
refuse the prayer of one he had always, un- 
til tonight, called friend. ‘‘ I have no mon- 
ey to spare.”’ 

‘¢Oh, don't tell me that, Randal! Listen, 
and lend it to me for pity’s sake. It will 
save me from ignominious imprisonment. 
more cruel than death itself. It will keep 
me from committing suicide, for I swear I 
will never live to have the four walls of a 
prison close round me. I beg you not to be 
so unfeeling, Randal! What has come over 
you? We have been friends—such warm, 
true friends—like brothers. I have been 
unfortunate, but that ought to excite your 
sympathy, not your indignation. I no long- 
er move in the same circle with you, but for 
the sake of the dear old days, when we were 
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inseparable, do not turn to me a deaf 
ear! ”” 

But his companion held ‘up his hands to 
stay the fast-dropping words. ‘‘Spare me a 
recital of those days, Neil Mallow. They 
are dead and gone; why resuscitate them ? 
Let them rest in their grave. I tell you I 
have not acent to lend or to give you. You 
plead to a man as hard as adamant—to a 
man who has no more feeling for you than 
astone. Nay,I lie! I hate you as deeply 
. as I once cared for you! ”’ 

Asif it were an effort, the man lifted his 
head, and the girl in the back-ground was 
struck with the agony stamped on his face. 
Bloodless, spectral, looked it in the eerie 
moonlight. Fora moment he was stunned, 
literally unable to comprehend the meaning 
of his quondam friend’s words; then he 
said, in so sad a tone that the girl’s heart 
bled for him: 

“Tam sorry, Randal Drake, to hear you 
give vent to such terrible expressions. I 
have done nothing to incur your enmity. 
God help me, if you resist my entreaties, 
for I have no one to turn to—no one to 
whom I can go. What has embittered you 
so against me? Why has your friendship 
turned to hatred ? ”’ 

‘‘I cannot tell you. Suffice it to say, that 
itisso. Why were you so foolish as to fling 
away the fortune left you by Simon 
Graves ?”* 

‘‘Have you not heard? It was left un- 
conditionally to me, but could I luxuriate in 
the riches that rightfully belonged to the 
son, who, for marrying against his father’s 
wishes, was discarded—cast off as if he 
were adog? Indeed no! Not a penny of 
it would I accept. A rumor was afloat that 
George was dead, hence Simon (rraves, in 
making me his heir, enjoined no promise 
from me to withhold all property from his 
s0n, as he assuredly would have tried to do 
had he not given credence to the on dit. 
The son is consumptive, and, with his wife, 
is sojourning in Italy. In such a terrible 
Strait as I am in now, there is not sufficient 
time to apply to him and have my wants re- 
lieved. JI have no business tact. Well ed- 
ucated, I signally fail in everything I under- 
take. I have a debt of honor to liquidate; 
failing to do so,—oh, Randal! I am but 
three and twenty, with a long life of useful- 
ness ahead of me if I can but weather the 
storm this time. Won't you tender me your 
assistance ? A fortune isin your hands to 
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dispose of as you elect. I only ask you to 
loan me the money. Lay aside your hostil- 
ity for the once. Be merciful! ”’ 

‘I cannot. The animosity I bear you, 
suddenly as it has sprung into life, is inerad- 
icable. Have you finished ? ” 

Neil Mallow straightened himself up. He 
was tall and muscular and broad of shoulder 
—a splendidly formed man. He spoke, and 
there was a faltering to his voice—no irreso- 
lution. 

‘‘T am through begging alms. Have pa- 
tience. A few plain, unvarnished, truths, 
and our interview, so fraught with unpleas- 
antness to us both, is ended. Randal Drake, 
I am inexpressibly disappointed in you. 
You are naturally magnanimously inclined, 
and I cannot account for this display of 
parsimoniousness on your part now. That 
something of no light nature has come be- 
tween us as abarricr, I can see plainly. As 
to what it is, 1 am innocent of all intention- 
al wrong, am kept in the dark. The prayer 
of Ajax was for light. That, you will not 
grant me, so without materials to work with, 
I am powerless to dispel the cloud between 
us. I cannot hew down the barrier. For- 
get your injustice I never can; forgive it, I 
possibly may, if I am safely delivered from 
this fiery trial. Stay! do not leave me. It 
is said to be a contemptible act for one per- 
son to remind another of his indebtedness to 
him. As I am dealing with an unprincipled 
man I will not mince matters, but boidly de- 
clare the truth. Randal Drake, do you re- 
member, when, standing on the verge of 
bankruptcy, I came forward and rescued 
you? That, unhesitatingly, and willing to 
lose my whole fortune for the sake of ac- 
commodating my dearest friend in this, his 
hour of need, I placed in your hands the 
thoysands that saved vou? Have you for- 
gotten it, I ask?’ 

A pause ensued, painful in the extreme. 
*Twas a strange scene. At the foot of the 
tree the two men stood, bathed in silvery 
moonlight, branches waving and whispcring 
above their heads. The fair one kept his 
head studiously bent to the ground, his brow 
flashed hot with shame. Too well he re- 
membered all. Only for the man whose 
kindness he was repaying with scorn, he 
would have been a pauper. Yet, better 
that, he thought, than have another rob him 
of the woman he worshipped. And if 
Christine, with her independent way of 
thinking, her volcanic temperament, should 
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mcet the original of the picture, whose face 
had so fascinated her, he shuddered to think 
what might happen. If, on the other hand, 
he were consigned to a prison-cell,—stigma- 
tized as a jail-bird,—he could not stand in 
his path as a rival. A few feet from him, 
with hand slightly up-raised, the embodi- 
ment of despair, was Neil Mallow. His 
dark, glorious beauty reminded one of a 
tropical night. And, screened from the 


eyes of both, abhorring the one, pitying the 


other, was a brilliant, daintily beautiful wo- 
man, the diamonds on her person flashing 
like innumerable fire-flies in the dark. The 
moon looked down and incarnadined the 
spectacle. 

The three never forgot that night; it jut- 
ted out prominently in their after life as the 
most miserable one they had ever spent. 

One by one the moments passed. Randal 
Drake, never at a loss for felicitous words to 
express himself, uttered no syllable. He 
felt as if the brand of Cain were on his 
brow.—like another Judas who had betrayed 
his master. Once more, and for the last 
time, Neil Mallow spoke. 

‘¢ No, Randal Drake, you have not forgot- 
ten. Your shrinking attitude Dbespeaks 
shame. You are fully sensible of your cow- 
ardly treatment of me. One more instanee, 
and then we part, nevermore to meet as 
friends. Look back, Randal; take a retro- 
spective view of what happened when we 
were both boys and visiting at Mr. Gordon’s 
country-seat on the banks of the Hudson. 
See you not that swift-rolling river; the boy 
struggling in the water, at the mercy of the 
cruel waves; drowning, because he cannot 
swim? Has what took place escaped your 
memory? No, no, impossible! A boy tears 
down the bank—a mere stripling; he springs 
into the dark water; he drags with him the 
body of his friend to the shore. Hours later 
they sit on the green bank and listen to the 
play of the waves. <A yellow moon shines 
in the sky. The fair youth says to the dark 
one: ‘ Neil, see you that moon? When I 
forget that you have saved my life,—when I 
ever say Nay to anything you may desire of 
me,—then may its glory forever be obscured; 


may darkness shut out my sight forever- 


more.’ You have been tried, and found 
wanting. Farewell, my once loved friend, 
farewell !” 

.He turned the corner of the building; he 
was gone. Randal, repentant—the scene of 
that boy struggling in the seething waves, 
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fresh in his memory,—started to recall the 
despairing man. He did cry out, “ Neil, 
come back,’’? but no one returned; the cry 
was made in vain. Christine, too, endeav- 
ored to bid him stop. She thrust aside the 
branches at the window, but both figures 
had now vanished, and she, also, was too 
late to infuse hope in that despondent soul. 
She had not meant to let him go. She had 
been waiting for an opportunity to speak— 
to offer him aid. Oh, why had she let the 
chance slip by! Gladly would she have 
stripped off the diamonds that encircled her 
arms and neck, that shone in her hair and 
depended from her ears, and, tendering 
them him, said, ‘‘ Dispose of them and pay 
your debt.’? Oh, where had he gone? 
Would he take his life, as he had intimated ? 
Or, to obtain the requisite sum, would be 
stain his hands with blood, and steep his 
soul in crime ? 

‘¢ God help him in this, his hour of need,” 
she prayed. ‘‘ Tempted as he is, driven to 
despair. Oh, save him! save him! Alas? 
Why did I not act when it was time for ac- 
tion? I, who was base cnough to eaves- 
drop, ought to have been bold enough to 
face the parcipitants of that tragical scene— 
to cry ‘Shame!’ to the one, and to give 
consolation to the other. Randal Drake, 
your day with me is over. I would sooner 
die than become your wife. Oh, what can 
I do to bring peace to the heart of that 
wretched man? How can I go to work to 
trace his whereabouts—to find and save 
him? <A detective must be put on his track 
or—dear me! some one is approaching; I 
must flee.”’ 

She retraced her steps down the aisle. 
The person coming towards her proved to 
be Randal Drake. 

‘¢ Ah, Christine,’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I have 
found you at last. What a cool, fragrant 
spot! Will you not be seated? Here, near 
this jungle of fire-tongued cactuses. is a de- 
lightful seat.”’ 

But she drew haughtily away. ‘‘ Hence- 
forth, Mr. Drake, we are strangers. I nev- 
er want you to address me again.”’ 

“*¥ don’t understand you, Christine. 
are wholly enigmatical.”’ 

‘Am 1? Iwill try to be less puzzling. 
then. Sir, I overheard your conversation 
with Neil Mallow. I feel myself justified, 
therefore, in withdrawing my friendship 
from one who has proved to be unworthy of 
it. Words are inadequate to describe my 


You 
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contempt of you. He kept you from bank- 
ruptcy,—he saved your life. How have you 
repaid him? Hush! ’tis useless to expostu- 
late,—to plead to me. You were adamant 
to him, I am adamant to you. Go!”’ 

Like some outraged queen she confronted 
him, pitiless and unyielding to the last de- 
gree, and with a groan, realizing that by his 
base act he had lost his friend and the wo- 
man he loved, he went cut of the conserva- 
tory. 

Christine ordered her carriage and was 
driven home. She remembered afterwards 
of hearing some one say as the horses 
started, ‘‘ Look, Bill, there goes old Marsh’s 
daughter, the handsomest woman in New 
York, and weighed down with diamonds 
that cost a small fortune.”’ 

She was glad to be alone in the privacy of 
her own room. Felicie, who was waiting 
for her, was dismissed at once. ‘I shall 
not need your help tonight, Felicie,’’ she 
said. ‘“‘Gotobed. You are tired.” 

As for Christine, she felt that she could 
not sleep; so she threw herself, all dressed 
as she was, on the sofa at the window, and 
mused on the events of the evening. At 
last, when the clock struck three, and she 
lay in a dream-like state, which is neither 
sleeping nor waking, but still held by the 
thrall of inertia, a scene from the Inferno 
appeared to glide before her. She beheld 
an arid, precipitous bank, seamed with rocks 
and alive with snakes and slimy, crawling 
things—a very gehenna of a place, where 
naught grew save a few noxious weeds. At 
its base was a pool of turbid water, fairly 
swarming with hissing things, the nature of 
which she could not determine. Up, far as 
the eye could reach, on a jagged, bectling 
rock, regarding the scene with horror, yet 
impelled, as it were, to take a leap into the 
muddy pool below, was a man with the 
beauty of a Lucifer,—dark, glorious, with 
the shadow of evil hovering over him. As 
he stood, in the act of hurling himself down, 
@ green oasis sprung magically into exist- 
ence on that wideZstrip of desert land; from 
the bowels of the earth, seemingly, came 
a slender girl, bearing in her hands ropes of 
diamonds. The thicket of grass through 
which she moved half buried her; she held 
aloft the scintillating stones; the snakes ran 
affrighted from her presence, and the man 
paused in his mad act and sunk to the 
ground, crying out, ‘‘I am saved! thank 
God, I am saved!’® 
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With gladness unutterable she opened her 
eyes, no longer oppressed by that horrible 
dream. No steep bank met her glance—no 
Stygian pool—no squirming reptiles. She 
was in her own room—wide awake—alone. 
Nay, not alone Some one, tall, dressed in 
black, his face hidden by a mask, stood so 
near her that her drapery touched his feet. 
Whence came he? And what was his inten- 
tion—robbery? A sensible girl, she did not 
scream; that, she knew, would but increase 
her peril. Undoubtedly he came to plunder, 
not to kill. She half lifted herself from the 
couch, her loosened hair, in which the gems 
still glittered, tumbling in inky masses over 
her shoulders. Somehow she did not feel 
afraid of this masked intruder, who, in the 
‘‘ dead waste and middle of the night,’’ ap- 
peared unto her. 

He did not offer to touch her—to flee her 
presence. As if charmed, rooted to the 
spot, there he remained. Christine broke 
the silence. ‘‘Why are you here, sir, at 
this untimely hour of night—in a room 
where no one but myself has a right to en- 
ter? For what unlawful purpose have you 
come hither? Speak! Are you a thief? 
Are you here to plunder—to steal? ”’ 

Was it simply imagination on her part, or 
did he wince under her plain talk? He cer- 
tainly was prompt in his reply. ‘‘ Lady, for 
the purpose you mention, I am here. I 
meant to rob you of your diamonds.”’ 

Although he had partially disguised his 
voice she recognized it as Neil Mallow’s. 
All fear fled. Ie would not lay hands on 
her, and it was in her power to save him. 
How thankful she was that he had come to 
her and not gone elsewhere. But perhaps 
he had visited others aud failed. Oh! why 
had he fallen so low? A thief! Surely, 
from her he deserved no pity. 

‘‘ Well, what prevents you from taking 
the diamonds?” she asked. ‘I am only a 
frail girl, and you have the strength of an 
athlete. Do you hesitate because you have 
come to yeur right senses and realize the 
enormity of the sin you meditate? You 
need not be afraid I shall resist. You came 
for the diamonds. You shall have them, 
only stand back and allow me to take them 
off myself. You must be in pressing need 
of money that you resort to this illegitimate 
way of obtaining it.”’ 

From her white arms she unclasped the 
heavy bracelets; from her neck she tore the 
shining necklace; then she unfastened her 
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brooch and took from her disheveled hair 
the stones that glistened like human eyes. 
She held them out. ‘ Here, take them. 
They are yours,” she said. 

But he made no motion towards doing as 
he was bid. He clasped his hands over his 
breast; in a low voice he said:—‘I cannot 
touch them. Hide them from my sight, lest 
they tempt me beyond the power of resist- 
ance, while I speak. I have been in a bad 
dream. I awoke from it when I looked 
upon your face. In extenuation of my pre- 
meditated crime I have nothing to say. 
Temptation is vanquished; all weakness has 
fled, and strength has come. Lady, forget, 
if you can, my intrusion. I shall always be 
sorry that I troubled you.” 

He turned to an open window where he 
had effected an entrance by clambering up 
the tough, flexible creeper that shaded it. 
Christine started to her feet, letting the dia- 
monds slip unheeded to the floor. He must 
not depart thus! At her hands he must ac- 
cept the amount needed to set his mind at 
rest. ‘‘ Stay,’ she cried, ‘do not go just 
yet. I want to help you, oh! so much. I 
want to thrust temptation entirely out of 
your path. Despite your masked face—the 
wicked purpose for which you came—I have 
faith in you. I know that yau are not all 
bad, that much of good dwells in you, or 
you would not, at the last moment, unclasp 
from your grasp the riches you covet. From 
the purest of motives I speak—I act. Let 
me help you ?”’ 

The subdued light of the lamp fell upon 
her earnest, beautiful face; it lent to it an 
almost saintly look. In her sumptuous rai- 
ment, with her wealth of night-black hair 
creeping over her shoulders and adown her 
waist, the dark eyes lifted imploringly to the 
mask that concealed his features, she was 
the fairest sight the man had ever looked 
upon. 

He felt humbled to the dust; in a more hid- 
eous light than he had yet seen it, he saw 
his sin; he shuddered—he was terribly 
ashamed. If his face had not been hidden 
he felt that he must have thrown himself 
from the window to escape that pure, pity- 
ing glance. In a tiny heap on the floor, 
where their owner had dropped them, lay 
unnoticed the flashing stones. At the feet 
of the sympathetic woman the miserable 
man knelt. : 

‘‘] thank you for your offer, lady, but I 
am not so shameless as to accept it. Let 
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me go. Such a sinful wretch as I has no 
right to breathe the same air with you. Let 
me go ere you unman me with your kindness 
and sympathy, and I promise you to do 
nothing desperate; never, so long as I walk 
this earth, to sin in a similar manner again. 
Indeed, lady, I was mad!”? 

‘‘I know it; I feel sure of it,’? and her 
hand dropped soothingly on his shoulder, 
and her voice was full of compassion— 
‘‘mad with despair. No, no, you cannot go 
till I have relieved you of your wants. 
Words of cheer are oftimes consoling and 
satisfying, but, in your case they are mock- 
ery. Money—something to quench the de- 
sire within you that may be slumbering, and 
not dead ‘as you believe—that will set vour 
mind at ease and give you the rest necessary 
to keep you from going mad in reality,—is 
what you want, what vou must have. Ido 
not want to be inquisitive, nor to pry into 
your affairs, but in order to be of use you 
must name the sum vou are obliged to raise, 
in order to insure peace. You have an emi- 
nently practical woman to deal with, you 
see,” and her lips slowly blossomed into a 
smile. 

Neil Mallow’s head bent low, lower still; 
he dared not look upon the face, which, to 
him, was an angel’s; the touch of her ten- 
der hand was more than he could bear. He 
moved away from it. ‘Do not touch me,’’ 
he said; ‘‘my very presence is contaminat- 
ing to one like you. Don’t hinder me, let 
me go!”? 

‘*Not unless you wish me to have hard 
thoughts of you. Why won’t vou let me be 
kind? It will make me so happy to think 
I have eased the pain of a fcllow creature. 
Do let me help you,” she pleaded. 

It was useless to try to dissuade her from 


her purpose. He succumbed. ‘+ Let me 
briefly tell my story first. Perhaps then you 
will withdraw your compassion. My name, 


if you will permit me, I will for the present 
withhold.” 

She bowed. ‘Tell as little of your story 
as you choose; none of it if it distresses 
you todo so. Your name I accord you the 
privilege to suppress.” 

She wondered if she had been unac- 
quainted with it, whether she could have 
framed such a reply. 

He would not rise from the floor as she 
begged him to do. 

‘Tt is meet that I should tell it at your 
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feet, and keep my face in the meantime pro- 
tected by a mask. The way I fell into temp- 
tation is thus: When my father died—three 
years ago—he was supposed to be immense- 
ly rich.. When his debts were attended to 
there was nothing left. He had speculated 
rashly and lost all he had. Tis widow and 
only child were unprovided for. I went 
bravely to work to support myself and moth- 
er. Instead of prospering I failed in all I 
undertook. In trying to provide my mother 
with the necessary comforts of life, I run 
hopelessly into debt; she, unused to priva- 
tions, sickened and died. Our possessions 
all went; into deeper debt I fell, but could 
not raise sufficient funds to have my parent 
decently interred, and I would not be de- 
pendent upon the charity of the people for 
her burial. I committed theft! Think of 
it, and shrink from me, appalled. To bury 
my mother, a pure, and saintly woman, I 
stole—became a thief! The wonder is that 
she can lie in her grave—that she does not 
emerge therefrom and shame me for my un- 
natural‘'act. For any other purpose it would 
not have seemed quite so bad; but to rob to 
bury the dead is sacreligious in the extreme. 
O God, have mercy upon me! ”’ 

There were tears in his voice; his massive 
frame shook as if convulsed with sobs. Oh, 
how the girl pitied him! She was on her 
knees at his side, she was breathing words 
of comfort in his ear ere she was aware. 

‘Hush! Do not give away thus,”’ she 
pleaded. ‘* An all-merciful God sees and 
hears and understands far better than man 
can do. Too much sorrow and anxiety had 
driven you mad. In very desperation you 
did what in calmer mcments—in possession 
of your right senses—you would scorn to do. 
See: Ido not shrink from vou. I pity, do 
not despise you. Proceed. Time flies; the 
morning will soon dawn, and you must not 
be caught here.”’ 

_“T forget. I injure you by remaining. 
Let me go.”’ 

Again she checked him. ‘‘Go on with 
your story. You shall not depart till you 
are supplied with money to cancel your 
debts. Hurry, do.” 

Thus circumstanced, he resumed: ‘‘ Re- 
cently I had found employment as assistant 
book-keeper in a large hotel in Brooklyn. 
One night—the night succeeding my moth- 
er’s death—I extracted from the head book- 
Keeper’s pocket, whilst he was asleep, the 


key co the safe, and took therefrom bank . 
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notes to the amount of #1,000. I surely 
meant to replace them in a short time. I 
was foolish enough to think I could do so 
ere the theft was discovered. I cannot ex- 
plain, but a plan of mine to secure money 
looked plausible. Of course the notes were 
missed. I sincerely hoped that suspicion 
would not fasten on me. I knew the head 
book-keeper would not be suspected, for he 
had been in the hotel for twenty years, and 
was highly respected. He, however, mis- 
trusted me. I had been despondent for 
months, and he knew that I was deeply in 
debt, without any prospect of extricating 
myself. He put a detective on my track. 
So successful in shadowing me did he prove 
that he saw me pay to different individuals 
the exact sum I abstracted from the safe. 
He reported to the man in whose service he 
was engaged and I was immediately sum- 
moned to the book-keeper’s presence. This 
was after my mother’s burial, and I had re- 
sumed my work at the hotel. He denounced 
me as a thief, and threatened me with igno- 
minious exposure if I did not refund the 
money. 

‘For the sake of your father who once 
befriended me, and because you are so 
young, I will give you a chance to retrieve 
yourself—to redeem your crime,” he said. 
‘‘If in three days’ time you return the mon- 
ey I'll see that you go unpunished; I will 
promise that vour transgression shall never 
be made public. Refuse and J will inform 
the proprietor, who will deliver you up fo 
justice. You will be consigned to prison, 
the four walls will close round you and shut 
you in, and your misery will be complete. 
Three days’ reprieve. Remember!” 

‘What could I do? At first I thought I 
would leap into the river and drown myself. 
Where could I hope to get $1,000? Then a 
longing to live—not to end my days whilst 
yet 50 young—came over me. Tonight I 
went to one who, in more prosperous days, 
I saved from bankruptcy, and solicited aid. 
I was refused. In vain I pleaded. He 
turned from me without pity. A fecling of 
recklessness seized me: I would throw my- 
self into the river after ail. Of what use 
would existence be spent in a prison-cell? 
Then, what was it—fate or the devil tempt- 
ing me to plunge yet deeper into sin—that 
made me overhear the remark of a man at 
your carriage-wheels as you were being 
driven home? ‘Weighed down with dia- 
monds’ were the words that fascinated me— 
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that put into my head a thought which I 
could not expel. Why not get hold of those 
diamonds and flee the country? I followed 
the carriage and under that open window 
where the light flickered like a star, I se- 
creted myself and waited—waited till I felt 
sure every inmate in the dwelling was asleep. 
Then by means of the vine outside I got in. 
I could easily have chloroformed you and 
stripped you of your diamonds and made my 
escape undetected, had I not taken a look at 
your face. After that I was powerless. It 
is presumptuous of me and insulting to you 
to confess it, but, as the soft light shed by 
the lamp showed me your pure, innocent 
face, all bitterness died within me; all desire 
to appropriate the diamonds thut flashed 
their meretricious splendor on your person, 
died a sudden death, and I was overwhelmed 
with remorse—with unutterable shame. 
Lady, I have told‘you all. Have I sinned 
beyond pardon ?”’ 

She replied promptly: ‘‘ You have sinned, 
sir, grievously, but not beyond pardon. 
That you are sincere in your repentance, I 
believe, and, believing so, Iam going to ad- 
vance you the $1,000. I have it here in my 
room in a bureau drawer. <A careless mor- 
tal,am I not? But papa is constantly sup- 
plying me with more money than I can 
spend. If the day arrives when you can re- 
pay me, I[ shali accept the money gladly, be- 
cause | know your feelings will be hurt oth- 
erwise, and [ do not think it right to encour- 
age you not to make an effort to do so.”’ 

She opepved the drawer, counted out the 
money and tendered it him. ‘‘ Remember, 
you are not to succumb to temptation again. 
Try to lead an honorable life.” 

Reluctantly he took the money. Ina tone 
vibrating with earnestness he said: ‘‘ Never, 
so long as my life is spared, will I break 
God’s commandment, ‘ Thou shalt not steal.’ 
I go from your presence, } trust, a better 
man. I shall always think of you as my 
guardian angel—as the one to whom I owe 
my redemption.”’ 

Her eyes filled with tears. ‘‘I am a yery 
faulty woman, with nothing ethereal cling- 
ing to me. Go, now, and if there be any 
comfort in the thought, remember that I 
shall nightly pray for you. Farewell! ’’ and 
she held out her hand. 

‘¢ Farewell,’’ he said, but, feeling himself 
too unworthy, he did not touch the hand. 
Thus they parted, and each wondered when 
and how they should meet again. 
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CHAPTER II. 


HE hotels at W , a popular sum- 
mer resort among the mountains, late- 
ly sprung into notice, were crowded. The 
Mountain House that stood on an eminence 
of ground, in a delightful grove of trees, 
was especially crowded. Its fat, pleasant 
proprietor had to turn away tourists, sight- 
seers, and health-seekers by the score, be- 
moaning his inability to supply the appli- 
cants with rooms. Those domiciled therein 
considered themselves fortunate. 

It was at this identical hotel that Chris- 
tine Marsh was rusticating for the summer, 
and thoroughly she enjoyed the bracing air, 
the magnificent views, and the walks and 
drives in the neighborhood. It was exceed- 
ingly gay at W this season; the days 
and nights were one constant round of mirth 
and jollity; and at ball or picnic, at every 
entertainment, however large or select, the 
brilliant Miss Marsh reigned as queen. 

It was a sultry morning in July. Too hot 
to stay in doors, and longing for some se- 
cluded spot in which to hide from prying 
eyes and bury herself in the pages of a 
book, which had just been forwarded her, 
Christine hurried out of the house and off 
to a gully that lay some rods away. She ese 
caped unseen, and, feeling devoutly thank- 
ful, and as if sle could rest, now, she seated 
herself at the foot of a hill, on a rock that 
might have served as a Druid altar. It was 
an enormous rock, jagged and misshapen. 
which some superhuman convulsion of na- 
ture had torn from earth’s rocky entrails 
and cast there. <A fretted stream sang at 
her feet, and over her head a young linden 
swayed its leaves. 

The girl opened her book, but not a word 
did she read. The name of the author had 
caught her eye, and away in the past her 
thoughts went drifting. Neil Mallow had 
written it. For weeks past one of the larg- 
est pyblishing firms in New York City had 
been speaking in terms of praise of this 
forthcoming book, predicting for it an un- 
precedented sale, and to its author, who was 
unknvown to the world, and whose name was 
not mentioned, fame and popularity in no 
mean degree. It was called, ‘‘One of 
Earth’s Noblest Women.’’ That dark, glo- 
rious face swept between her and the page. 
and blotted out the printed words. So she 
let it lie in her lap unread, and while the 
water babbled and flowed on at her feet, the 
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leaves whispered aud told sweet stories over 
her head, and the birds flitted past her and 
sung jubilant songs, she sat with her head 
bowed: in her hands, and dreamed sad 
dreams. ‘ 

Two years had gone by since the night he 
had crept stealthily into her room to rob her 
of her diamonds. They had not met in the 
meanwhile, but frequently she had heard of 
him, and at stated intervals a letter had ar- 
rived containing money, until the whole 
she had lent him had been paid. Once he 
said: ‘‘ Thanks to you, noblest of women, 
I am saved. I am determined to lead a pure 
life. Still pray for me.”’ 

Another time he wrote: ‘‘ If the recollec- 
tion of my sin did not always abide with me 
and poison my every moment, I should be 
happy. Fortune has miraculously favored 
me, and I am rich. Willingly, however, 
would I relinquish the riches, if by so doing 
1 could blot out my sin. Do not give up 
praying for me.”’ 

,And faithfully Christiné had kept her 
promise. She never closed her eyes in 
sleep ere she had offered up a prayer in his 
behalf. She wondered where he was now. 
Through the papers she had learned of the 
fortune he had inherited on the death of 
George Graves. <A malignant fever had car- 
ried off his wife, and he had slowly and 
surely fallen a prey to that fell, insiduous 
disease, consumption. So the property 
originally willed to him by the father, now 
came to him through the death of the son, 
whose will had also, as a matter of justice, 
been made in his favor. 

Christine aroused herself from her rev- 
erie; slowly she began to turn over the 
pages of the book. What name had he giv- 
en to his heroine, which he pronounced one 
of earth’s noblest women? She uttered a 
little cry as she found out. It was Chris- 
tine. Then she began to read. 

Swiftly the moments sped; the insects 
chirped, the birds sang, the water ha-haed 
as it ran on its way; but to all sounds she 
was deaf; to all sights she was unconscious. 
A spotted serpent glided across the rock 
on which she sat, and disappeared in a thick- 
et of weeds, and she knewit not. Buried 
in the pages of the work that charmed her, 
she read on and on. What a glorious book! 
Did ever such a woman exist as the noble 
one he so gloriously depicted ? 

And, fruly, the story was one to be read 
with degpest interest and admiration. The 
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language was vigorous and beautiful, the 
plot strong and intricate, and the secret it 
contained so concealed in a wrappage of cir- 
cumstances that the reader could not un- 
earth it till the last chapter was unrolled. 

A low, rumbling sound of thunder ran 
through the heavens, and broke upon Chris- 
tine’s ear. She lifted her eyes from the 
book. Was it thunder? Was there going’ 
to be a shower? There was every indica- 
tion of astorm. The sky frowned upon her 
black as ink; the sun had hidden his splen- 
dor behind a portentous cloud, and, even as 
the girl closed her book, and prepared to 
start for the hotel, the rain poured down. 

She started to run; the book slipped from 
her grasp, but ere she could stoop to pick it 
up, another had performed the office for her, 
and the voice that was the sweetest music 
on the earth to her—the voice of Neil Mal- 
low—said :— 

‘* Do not try to reach the hotel. You will 
be drenched to the skin in making the effort. 
Yonder stands a rough shanty, untenanted, 
where you can be sheltered from the rain.”’ 

She did not hesitate. She followed him 
on the run till the hut was reached. The 
door was broken off its hinges, and lay with 
a lct of rubbish on the ground. There was 
no step, and Niel was obliged to hold out 
his hand to assist Christine in. Even in 


their haste to get under shelter, out of the 


pelting rain, a thrill of happiness ran 
through them as their hands came in con- 
tact. 

He brought out from one of the dim cor- 
ners of the room, for her accommodation, an 
old rickety stool—the only article of furni- 
ture to be seen—and, placing it a little from 
the doorway, said :— 

‘* Be seated, and try to render yourself as 
comfortable as possible under the circum- 
stances. Hear the rain pour down! How 
fortunate you are to be protected from its 
fury.’’ 

She laughed like some light-hearted child. 

‘‘A drenching would not have hurt me, 
only inconvenienced me somewhat, as it 
would have necessitated a change of cloth- 
ing. I am grateful for the shelter. Have 
you an Aladdin’s lamp with you, sir? If 
not, Low could you cause a hut to spring in- 
stantaneously into life for our accommoda- 
tion ?”’ 

He smiled at her badinage, and answered 
lightly :— 

‘“T am not gifted with supernatural 
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powers, neither have I a wonderful lamp in 
my possession. If so, not a cross between a 
stable and a hut would I erect to shelter you 
from the elements, but a castle such as we 
read of. This rude building was probably 
but the temporary abiding place of some 
poor family. It is full of holes which let in 
the rain, and see, a tiny rivulet flows in at 
the door. Will you sit farther back? You 
will surely get wet.’’ 

‘Indeed no. Iam a remarkably healthy 
person, and do not mind the spattering of a 
few drops. Besides, I like to watch to the 
rain. I am enough of a nomad to prefer 
this humble squatter’s cabin to the fairy 
castle of your choice. It is too bad you are 
compelled to stand up for the want of a 
stool.” 

‘¢Oh, I can easily remedy that,’’ and he 
threw his superb figure supinely on the floor. 
‘You must not think I envy you that super- 
anruated seat upon which you are perched 
so uncomfortably.”’ 

She had taken off her hat, and the breeze 
that came in through the door lifted the dark 
rings of hair from her forehead; her face 
was flushed, and her eyes were bright with 
excitement. She was radiantly beautiful. 

“Ah,” thought the reclining man, whose 
glance turned ever in the direction of the 
woman who was his Mary, ‘Sif I had been 
true to myself—not yielded so readily to 
temptation—I might have stood «a chance 
with other men to win her. As it is, to me 
she is unapproachable,—beyond my grasp 
as far as one of the shining stars she re- 
minds me of.”’ 

He suppressed a sigh, and opened the 
book he had picked up for Christine. As he 
supposed, it was his novel,—the book he 
had had the publishers forward to her. 

She eyed him demurely. 

‘‘ Have you read that book ?”’ she asked. 
‘Tf so, what is your opinion of it? Does it 
coincide with that of the publisher, who 
pronounces it the best work of the season. 
Is it deserving of the encomiums lavished up- 
on it?”’ 

‘Tt is far from being a perfect work,’’ he 
answered evasively, ‘‘ but its author is not 
devoid of genius, and it has much in it to 
recommend itself to a caviling public, I 
trust. Pardon me, I cannot speak of its 
merits. Miss Marsh, I wrote that book.” 

‘‘T know it,’ she returned quietly. ‘I 
recognized you at once as Neil Mallow. 
Two years ago I saw your photograph at 
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Mrs. Linley’s. Sir, let me give you my un- 
biased opinion of it. It is, so faras I have 
read, a grand work, inculcating its lessons 
of humility and forgiveness on its reader 
faithfully and well. In one thing only has 
its author erred.”’ 

‘‘ And that ?’’ he asked slowly, his eyes 
fastened magnetically upon her. 

‘‘In sketching the heroine. You have 
invested her with charms such as no earthly 
woman possesses. An ideal creature, who 
cannot, who does not exist. Perchance you 
saw her in a dream ?” 

‘‘ Nay, she is drawn from real life. I 
have not even done her justice.” 

She incredulously shook her head. 

‘Unless you care to keep her name a se- 
cret, reveal it. I am a true daughter of 
Eve, almost devoured with curiosity. Who 
is this perfect woman ? ”’ 

Should he tell her? He had described 
her character and personal appearance so 
perfectly that she must be utterly devoid of 
vanity if she did not recognize in the hero- 
ine her own self. 

**'You bid me tell you,’’ he said, ‘* but L 
am afraid you will be mortally offended at 
my presumption, You are better acquaint- 
ed with the heroine than any living person. 
It is yourself I have so imperfectly por- 
trayed.”’ 

The rich blood rushed to her face and 
dyed it crimson, Why had she been so per- 
sistent? And she fanned herself vigorous- 
ly with her hat to cover her confusion, but 
said nothing. 

He arose and moved toward her,—a very 
Alcibiades of beauty. 

‘‘ Have I offended you, as I feared ?”? he 
asked, looking down at the black-tressed 
head, the white, slow-moving hand. ‘ If 
so, I humbly beg your pardon.” 

‘‘ Nay, I am not offended. I should feel@ 
highly flattered at the compliment you have 
paid me. But you have idealized me, trans- 
formed into a perfect woman a most faulty 
one. One consolation,” and she smiled 


mischievously, ‘‘ not a single acquaintance 


of mine will comprehend the honor you have 
done meo.”’ 

‘You know better,’’ he said emphatically. 
‘‘T could not be so mean as to flatter you. 
Have you no idea, Miss Marsh, who I am? 
I cannot deceive you; I am ’’—— 

It seemed as though further speech were 
denied him, or as if he dared not proceed 
for fear of incurring her displeasure. He 
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stood silent, his eyes fixed imploringly upon 
her fair, upturned face. 

How keenly he still suffered for what he 
had done inthe past! Would his conscience 
never cease to upbraid him? Oh, if she 
could but help him to forget! 

“Neil Mallow,’ she said gently, as she 
raised herself to her feet and faced him, 
‘you need not have hesitated because you 
feared I would turn distrustfully from you. 
Even when I awoke that never-to-be-forgot- 
ten night and found you at my couch, I 
knew who you were. 1 listened to the in- 
terview between you and Randal Drake. I 
pitied you then, I esteem you now more than 
any one I know. Nobly have you tried to 
redeem the past, and I could not be prouder 
of you if you were my own brother.” 


“If I have followed in the straight and . 


narrow path, and not deviated far enough to 
the right or left to lose my way, it was be- 
cause you showed it me and bade me travel 
it. Christine Marsh, I owe it to you that I 
can hold up my head among men. Would 
to God that my life was not full of reproach- 
es for weakness and failure, for high im- 
pulses not crystallized into earnest perform- 
ances, and then ’?—— 

Ife checked himself and turned to the 
door, conscious that he was about to make a 
blunder. He could not look upon that girl’s 
face and not tell her he loved her. He 
could not control the passion rising within 
him. 

The slight shower was over, and the sun 
had emerged from its bed of clouds, and was 
smiling down upon the wet earth. 


“It rains no longer,’’ he said, in a voice _ 


that sounded cold and unnatural to the girl 
who had followed him tothe door. ‘‘ Shall 
we go on our way? I am stopping at the 
Empire, situated at the foot of the hill, in- 
stead of o@ the top, as is the Mountain 
House.”’ 

Was it an unwomanly thing todo? She 
detected’ the passion he tried to conceal, and 
she loved him with all her heart, but knew 
that without much encouragement, he would 
forever remain silent, believing that his sin, 
deeply as hejrepented it,{had made him un- 
worthy of her. 
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‘“Do not let us go just yet,’’ she said.. 
‘‘ The ground is very wet, and the trees are 
covered with translucent raindrops that, 
with every passing breeze, fall from the 
branches. See! a ray of sunlight has fallen 
upon your head. It is an omen of good. 
But what were you going to remark when 
you checked yourself so abruptly? If you 
had led a different life, what then? ”’ 

Was she tempting him to confess his love ? 
Or did she suppose he had no heart, and 
only wanted. to solicit a favor? The brill- 
iancy of Kis eyes dazzled her, and his words 
seemed on fire as they rushed in a torrent 
from his lips. No longer could he quell the 
mighty passion rising within him. He must 
make it known. 

‘ Christine Marsh,’ he cried, “‘ I love you 
—love you! I have struggled against the 
passion, but ’tis useless. With my whole 
soul I love you! Now, order me from your 
presence; tell me to go out into the darkness 
that no light can make bright.” | 

He expected to see the radiant face dark- 
en with anger; to see her draw up her lis- 
some figure and move from him. Instead a 
passion equal to his own leaped into her 
eyes. She took a step nearer him as she 
said :— 

‘* Neil Mallow, are you blind? Can’t you 
see that I love you, and that it fills my soul 
with joy to hear the words you utter? Ah, 
Neil, never mention your sin again to me. 
It is forgiven—forgotien.”’ 

He clasped her in his arms, and rained 
kisses upon her face. The happiness he 
had not even dared to pray for was his at 
last. 

How long they stayed in the old hut he 
could never tell. When they emerged from 
it the raindrops on the trees were dried up, 
the clouds had all disappeared from the sky, 
and the sun was shining brightly. 

‘Christine never regretted in the happy 
days that came to her the important step 
she had taken that day. As Neil’s wife she 
has nothing to wish for. In the society in 
which she reigns as queen she often meets 
Randal Drake, but he never approaches her 
or Neil. He cannot forget his treatment of 
Neil, and he still loves the fair young wife. 


A WHITE ROSE. 


BY SUSANNA JONES. 


He gave me a rosebud white as snow, 
And his eyes were dim with tears, 
For the day had come when he must go 
From the home of his childish years. 
My face was calm, my words were cold, 
Yet I loved the boy with a depth untold. 


The morning of Life was shining fair, 
And the hours were bright and warm ; 
So how could I dream of the branches bare 
That would shrink from the wintry storm? 
The morn was fair, my heart was strong, 
Hoping for Summer its whole life long. 


And what was a rosebud more or less 
When the world was full of flowers, 
And airy visions of loveliness 
In the fragrant forest-bowers ? 
"Twas a beauteous gift from a loving hand, 
But its meaning I could not understand. 
Boston, 1885. 


He went away with a wounded heart, 
Unhealed by the love I bore; 
Oh, little I thought that we should part 
That day forevermore! 
And the stream of my life flowed on the same, 
Till Summer had passed and the Winter came. 


The Winter came to the leafy trees 
And the gardens full of flow’rs, 
And my heart was stricken and ’reft like these 
Of the hopes of its Summer hours. 
Then I looked for the help of my fellow-men, 
But no one gave me a hand-clasp then. 


Ah, no one gave me the snow-white rose 

Of love that was fervent and pure! 
And I stood alone in the wintry snows 

With a pain I could scarce endure, {mould 
For I could not speak through the grave-yard 
To the boy I had loved with a love untold. 
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I* a previous paper we called attention to 
curious matters connected with the Bank 
of England. In the present, we propose to 
describe some of the most noteworthy at- 
tempts to divert the wealth of that great cor- 
poration into improper channels. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that until 1785- 
a period of sixty five years from the founda- 
tion of the Bank—no attempt was made to 
imitate its notes; in other words, bank forg- 
ery was uninvented. The doubtful honor of 
having led the way in this particular, belongs 
to one Richard William Vaughan. There is 
an element of romance about his story. In 
August 1757, a gentIman named Bliss, resid- 
ing in London, advertised foraclerk. Among 
others, Vaughan, then aged twenty six, of- 
fered himself, and was accepted. He was 
of good address and education, though he 
had made but an indifferent use of his advan- 


tages. He had started as a linen draper in Stafford, with a 
branch establishment in Aldersgate Street, London; but had 
failed, and at the time of his engagement by Mr. Bliss, was an un- 


certificated bankrupt. This, however, his employer was not 
at first made aware of; and in the meantime, the young ad- 
venturer succeeded in winning the affections of a niece of Mr. 


Bliss, a young lady of some expectation. Mr. Bliss was induced 
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after some pressure, to consent to their mar- 
riage, conditionally upon Vaughan’s first 
clearing himself from his difficulties and 
showing that he was in a position to marry. 
Vayghan expressed himself confident of 
speedily mecting these requirements; and 
shortly afterwards announced that his rela- 
tives had agreed to lend hima helping hand; 
that his discharge from bankruptcy would be 
forthwith granted, andthat immediately after- 
wards he would start afresh in business. 

Meanwhile, in support of his assertions, 
he showed his lady-love, and indeed placed in 
her keeping, twelve alleged Bank of Eng- 
land notes for twenty pounds each. The 
wedding-day was fixed for Easter Monday 
(1758), some three weeks later. In the 
meantime, however, an engraver, whom 
Vaughan, under an assumed name, had com- 
missioned to engrave part of the plates for 
the notes, suspecting something wrong, gave 
the information to the police. Vaughan 
was arrested, and spent his wedding day in 
the ‘condemned cell,’ under sentence of 
death for forgery. At the trial, it was urged 
in his defence that the forged notes were not 
intended to be put in circulation, but merely 
to be used as a means of deluding Miss Bliss 
and her family. It was shown, however, 
that the twelve notes deposited formed only 
a part of those actually printed, and that 
Vaughan had endeavored to induce one John 
Ballinger to cash some of them. The de- 
fence therefore failed, and Vaughan was 
hanged. 

The imitation of the bank note at that date 
was x much easicr matter than it is at present, 
the note itself being a very rough affair and 
only partly engraved; the amount, the 
name of the payee, and the signature of the 
cashier being supplied in writing. Vaughan’s 
appears to have been an extremely clumsy 
imitation, not even an attempt being made 
to imitate the water mark, which is one of 
the special signs of a genuine note. Unfor- 
tunately, the feasibility of imitation once 
shown, there were plenty to follow and to 
improve upon hisexample. There was, how- 
ever, no attemptat bank-note forgery on a 
large scale until the year 1780, when a note 
was one day presented at the Bank, and 
was cashed in ordinary course. The paper, 
the water mark, the engraving, and the sig- 
natures, all were in perfect order. Indeed, 
so complete was the deception, that it was 
only when the note was about to be posted 
to the ledger a to returned notes of 
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that particular date, that it was found to be 
a duplicate of a note already returned, and 
consequently a forgery. 

It may be here explained that all notes of 
any given date are always of the same de- 
nomination, and that each issue consists of 
one hundred thousand notes, numbered from 
one(written 000001) upwards. Thus, before 
us is a five-pound note bearing date the 30th 
of June, 1884. Any one conversant with the 
system on which the notes of the Bank of 
England are issued, would know at once that 
no genuine note of any other denomination 
(thatis, of any amount other than five pounds) 
can bear that particular date, and that of that 
date there have been one hundred thousand 
notes printed, each for five pounds. To 
keep account of these, a ledger lettered on 
the back to correspond with the particular 
series (say, ‘* Fives, 30 June 1884’) is pre- 
pared, ruled with horizontal and vertical lines, 
so as to form on each page two huni:red rec- 
tangular spaces. These are numbered con- 
secutively throughout the book from one to 
one hundred thousand. As each note is re- 
turned to the Bank, the date of its return is 
entered in the corresponding space in this 
ledger. A forger, manufacturing, say, five- 
pound notes, will take care to use a date 
when a series of five-pound notes was actually 
issued; and will further take care that the 
number shall be between one and one hun- 
dred thousand, or the imitation would be at 
once detected by any skilled person. As- 
suming that the notc is so well executed as 
to pass the cashiers, it is sure to be dis- 
covered when it reaches the *‘ Returned Note” 
department, if the true note bearing the same 
number has already been presented at the 
Bank, as it would then be seen that there 
were duplicate notes of that particular num- 
ber. 

Such was the case with the note in ques- 
tion. The attention of the cashiers once 
called to the matter, it would have been 
thought that either the presentation of 
forged notes would cease, or that the de- 
tection of the forger would be an easy mat- 
ter. But it was not so. Similar notes con- 
tinued to be presented; but the identity of 
the forger remained a mystery. Lotteries 
were in vogue at that day, and the notes 
were generally traced to one or the other of 
the lottery oftices; but there the clue failed. 

At last, however, a note being traced to 
one of these offices, the keepers reported 
that they had received it from a young m 
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named Samuel, living in a street off the 
Strand. The police went to the address giv- 
en, and found the young man, who admitted 
changing the note at the lottery office as al- 
leged, but declared that he had merely done 
so by the order of his master. He stated 
that having secn in the Daily Advertiser an 
advertisement for a servant, he applied 
for the situation, addressing his reply, as di- 
rec:ed, to a certain coffee-house; and that, 
a day or two later, he was called out from 
his lodgings to see the advertiser, who was 
waiting in a coach outside. He found in 
the coach an aged gentleman, with a patch 
over one eye, and with one foot swathed in 
bandages, as if from gout. The old gentle- 
man informed him that his name was Brank; 
that he required a servant for a ward of his, 
a young nobleman, just then absent from 
town; and after a few preliminaries, made 
an appointment for Samuel to call upon him 
at his lodgings in Great Titchfield Street. 
He did so; when the soi-disant Brank in- 
formed him that his ward had an unfortu- 
nate mania for speculating in lotteries, and 
that one of Samuel's chief occupations would 
be purchasing tickets for this purpose. By 
way of beginning, Brank handed him a note 
for twenty pounds, with instructions to pur- 
chase an eight-pound chance in the drawing 
then commencing, and to mect him with 
the ticket at the door of the Parliament 
Street Coffee-house. This done, he gave 
him two more notes to be used in the same 
way, telling him to meet him afterwards at 
the City Coffee-house, Cheapside. On his 
way thither, he was hailed from a coach by 
his vencrable employer, and intrusted with 
four hundred pounds more, to be expended 
in like manner at different offices; and at 
the end of the day, notes to the amount of 
fourteen hundred pounds had been thus 
placed in circulation. The next day, notes 
for twelve hundred pounds were got rid of 
in like manner; and the day following, five 
hundred more. In negotiating this last par- 
cel of notes, Samuel was asked to write down 
his name and address, and this led, as we 
have seen, to his arrest. 

The police being satisfied that Samuel 
spoke the truth, left. him in his lodgings, in- 
structing him to report to them when he 
next heard from his mysterious employer. 
A day or two later, he reccived a letter, re- 
questing him to mect Mr. Brank at a cer- 
tain coffee-house at eleven o’clock the next 
day. He went to the coffee-house indicated, 
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two officers in disguise closely followin lim. 
Hie was a few minutes late, and was told 
that a porter had been inquiring for him. 
He waited at the coffee-house for some time. 
but in vain. The mysterious Brank had 
somehow taken the alarm. A raid was made 
upon the lodgings in Great Titchfield Street, 
but the supposed Brank had not been there 
for some days. Rewards were offered for 
his apprehension, and his description—in 
the ‘‘ patch”? disguise—circulated in the pub- 
lic prints; but in vain. 

For five years paper forged by the same 
hand continued to be presented, and the 
Bank authorities were at their wits’ end, 
when, fortunately for them, the ingenious 
forger hit on a new form of fraud, which led 
to his capture. A custom at that time pre- 
vailed at the Bank of England, that when a 
person paid in gold to be exchanged for 
notes, he did not in the first instance receive 
the notes themselves, but only a_ ticket 
showing the amount, which was exchanged 
at another counter for the notes. 

On the 17th of December” (1785), it is 
stated in a newspaper of the day, ‘> ten 
pounds were paid into the bank, for which 
the clerk, as usual, gave a ticket to receive a 
bank note of equal value. This ticket ought 
to have been carried immediately to the 
cashier; instead of which, the bearer took it 
home, added a cipher to the original sum, 
and returning, presented it so altered to the 
cashier, for which he received a note of one 
hundred pounds. In the evening, the clerka 
found a deficiency in the accounts; and on 
examining the tickets of the day, not only 
that but two others were found to have been 
altered in the same manner. In the one 
the figure was altered to four, and in an- 
other to five, by which the artist received 
upon the whole near one thousand pounds.”" 

The numbers of the notes issued had, in 
usual course, been taken down, and it mav 
be imagined that their return was watched 
for with much interest. At last one of them 
was presented, and was traced to a highly 
respectable silversmith. He was interrogat- 
ed, and stated that he received the note 
from a gentleman who gave frequent enter- 
tainments on a grand scale, and was in the 
habit of hiring plate in large quantities of 
him for that purpose. A police officer was 
stationed in the house; and at his next visit 
the hospitable customer was arrested, ang 
was found to be the forger who had so long 
baffled all attempts to discover him. . 
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This man, Charles Price, the son of a 
slopseller in St. Giles’, had in his time 
played many parts. He first appears as a 
runaway apprentice; then as a gentleman’s 
servant, in which capacity he traveled all 
over Europe, and doubtless picked up much 
useful information. He then started as a 
brewer, became bankrupt; then a distiller, 
and was sent to the King’s Bench Prison 
for defrauding the revenue. He then turned 
brewer again; then lottery-office keeper; 
then stockbroker; again become bankrupt; 
and then opened another lottery office, this, 
his last public venture, being in King Street, 
Covent Garden. From this date (1780) he 
disappears from public life, preferring 
thenceforth ‘‘to blush unseen,’’ and to de- 
vote his whole energies to his lucrative war- 
fare against the money-bags of the Bank of 
England. His only assistants were his wife 
and a Mrs. Pounteney, a relative of his wife, 
in whose house he executed the mechanical 
part of his forgeries, and who acted as a spy 
to watch the person employed to utter the 
notes, that Price might be warned in time, 
of any hitch in the proceedings. When 
Price was taken, he made a full confession. 
It appeared that during the five vears, 1780- 
1785, he had passed under no less than fifty 
different names, and nearly as many differ- 
ent disguises. Now, however, the game 
was up, and Price felt that it was so. Be- 
fore the date at which he shouid have been 
brought to trial, he hanged himself in his 
cell. 

Another eminent forger was John Mathi- 
son, originally a watchmaker at Gretna 
Green. Having acquired, as a recreation, 
the art of engraving, he developed unusual 
skill therein. He had also an extraordinary 
facility for imitating handwriting. These 
accomplishments he employed in imitating, 
first, the notes of the Darlington Bank, then 
those of the Royal Bank of Edinburgh, and 
finally, coming to London, he began upon 
the notes of the Bank of England. Asa 
proof of his extraordinary energy, we may 
mention that within ten days of his arrival 
in London, he had begun to utter forged 
notes, having in the meantime bought the 
copper, engraved the plate, forged the 
watermark, and printed the notes. He paid 
frequent visits to the bank, exchanging gold 
for notes, or notes of one denomination for 
another, to serve as models for his fraudu- 
lent imitations. On one of these occasions 
alarge sum of money was being paid in by 
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the Excise. A question was raised by the 
teller as to the goodness of one of the notes. 
Mathison, standing by, pronounced, without 
hesitation, that it was a good one, which 
proved to be the case. So remarkable a dis- 
play of knowledge on the part of an outsider 
called attention to the voluntecr expert. 
The clerk remembered Mathison as a fre- 
quent changer of notes; and this incident 
led to his apprehension and subsequent con- 
viction. He offered, if his life were spared, 
to reveal the secrct of his process for imitat- 
ing the watermark; but the offer was not ac- 
cepted, and he suffered the usual penalty for 
his offence. 

In the year 1797, in consequence of a 
scarcity of gold, the Bank of England was 
for the first time authorized to issue one- 
pound notes, and this led to an enormous 
increase in the number of forgeries. Dur- 
ing six years prior to this date there had 
been but one capital conviction for forgery. 
During the four years next following this 
issue of the one-pound notes there were 
eighty-five. This was doubtless attributable 
to the increased number of notes in circula- 
tion, the freedom with which they passed 
from hand to hand, the length of time dur- 
ing which they circulated without presenta- 
tion, and the fact that, unlike the five-pound 
notes, their circulation was not confined to 
the well-to-do and educated classes, but was 
in a great degree among poor and ignorant 
persons, who were not likely to detect a 
spurious imitation. In 1808, the police un- 
earthed, at Birmingham, a regular factory 
of these notes, whence they were issued 
wholsale at six shillings in the pound on 
their nominal value. The forgers, thirteen 
in number, were arrested, and notes to the 
amount of ten thousand pounds were seized 
on the premises. 

In the meantime, a fraud of even greater 
magnitude had been perpetrated within the 
bank itself, by one of its most trusted ser- 
vants. In 1803, a Mr. Bish, a stockbroker, 
was instructed by Mr. Robert Astlett, cash- 
ier of the Bank of England, to dispose of 
some Exchequer bills, which, from certain 
circumstances, Bish knew to be in the offi- 
cial custody of the bank. IIis suspicions be- 
ing thus aroused, he communicated with the 
directors, and it was found that Astlett, who 
had charge of all Exchequer bills brought 
into the bank, and should have transferred 
them, in parcels properly docketed, to the 
directors, had succeeded in diverting a large 
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number of them to his own uses, his defalca- 
tions amounting to no less than three hun- 
dred and twenty thousand pounds.  Astlett 
was tried for his offence, and was sentenced 
to death; but the sentence was never carried 
into effect. The prisoner remained in New- 
gate many years, but whether he died in 
prison, we do not find recorded. 

Passing over the great Stock Exchange 
frauds of 1814, as a matter in which the 
bank was only indirectly interested, we 
come to the forgeries of Fauntleroy, which, 
from their magnitude and the position of 
the offender, produced an extraordinary sen- 
sation. Henry Fauntleroy had succeeded 
his father as a partner in the banking firm 
of Marsh, Stracy & Co. The firm was un- 
fortunate, and Fauntleroy speculated largely 
on the Stock Exchange, in the hope of im- 
proving its fortunes, but actually involved 
himself thereby in still greater difficulties. 
To meet these, he forged Powers of Attor- 
ney enabling him to deal with funded secu- 
rities belonging to various clients, from 
time to time replacing one fund by the pro- 
ceeds of a later forgery. He began in May, 
1815, with a power of attorney empowering 
Messrs. Marsh & Co. to sell out a sum of 
threc thousand pounds consols. It is an 
everyday occurrence for clients to give such 
powers to their bankers, and the one in 
question appeared to be in perfect order. 
It purported to be executed by the fundhold- 
er, one Frances Young, of Chichester, and 
to be attested by two of the clerks of Messrs. 
Marsh & Co. The power was presented at 
the Bank of England. There was nothing 
to excite suspicion, and the document was 
acted on in ordinary course. From this 
date up to 1824, the presentations of such 
powers by Messrs. Marsh & Co. became a 
matter of frequent occurrence, and very 
large sums were thus obtained. At last a 
crash came. Henry Fauntleroy was joint 
trustee with some other gentlemen of cer- 
tain moneys invested in the three per cents. 
One of the trustees, chancing to call at the 
bank to make some inquiry respecting the 
trust fund, found, to his horror, that it had 
been sold out, under an alleged power of 
attorney, by Mr. Fauntleroy. In_ conse- 
quence of his communication to the bank 
authorities, the whole of the powers acted 
upon by Marsh & Co. were investigated, and 
a great part of them were found to be forged. 
On the 9th of September, 1824, Fauntleroy 
was arrested in his ‘own banking-house. He 
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offered the officer whe arrested him ten 
thousand pounds if he would connive at his 
escape, but in vain. On searching his pri- 
vate office, a box was found containing a 
long list of forgeries, with a memorandum 
in the following words :— 


‘In order to keep up the credit of our 
house, I have forged powers of attorney, 
and have therefore sold out all these sums, 
without the knowledge of any of my part- 
ners. I have given credit in the accounts 
for the interest when it became due. 


(Signed) HENRY FAUNTLEROY.”’ 


It is said that at the moment of his appre- 
hension he had ready a fresh power of 
attorney, by means of which he would have 
been enabled to replace the stock whose 
absence led to the discovery. The amount 
of loss to the Bank of England by Faunt- 
leroy’s forgeries is said to have been no less 
than three hundred and sixty thousand 
pounds. He was executed at Newgate on 
November 30, 1824. 

For some years after this date, forgery 
continued to be a capital offence, but there 
was a growing feeling against the severity 
of the punishment. In 1832, a bill was 
passed abolishing the capital penalty in the 
case of all forgeries save those of wills and 
powers of attorney, and in 1837, these also 
ceased to be capital offences. 

In 1844, a very ingenious fraud was per- 
petrated, with the curious result of restoring 
to the rightful owner a large sum of money 
of whose very existence she was not aware. 
In the year 1815, a Mr. Slack died, leaving a 
Mr. Hulme his executor. Mr. Hulme, in 
the course of his duties as such, transferred 
into the name of Ann Slack, of Smith Street. 
Chelsea, six thousand six hundred pounds 
consols, and three thousand five hundred 
pounds three per cent. reduced annuities. 
During Mr. Hulme’s lifetime, he received 
the dividends on both funds, and Miss Slack 
drew on him for money as she needed it. 
Upon his death in 1832, Miss Slack resolved 
thenceforth to receive her dividends herself, 
but only did so as regarded the six thousand 
six hundred pounds consols, not being 
aware, apparently, that she was also entitled 
to the three thousand five hundred pounds. 
This state of things continued from 1832 to 
1842, when the three thousand five hundred 
pounds reduced annuities, with ten years’ 
dividends, were transferred, as unclaimed, 
to the commissioners for the reduction of 
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the national debt. The fact of the transfer 
being known to a clerk in the bank, one 
William Christmas, he communicated it to 
one Joshua Fletcher, who forthwith concoct- 
ed a scheme for possessing himself of the 
amourt. With the aid of a solicitor named 
Barber, he ascertained that Ann Slack was 
still alive, and managed to obtain a speci- 
men of her signature. He then registered 
Ann Slack as deceased, first, however, forg- 
ing a will in her name purporting to be- 
- queath the sum in question to a supposed 
niece, Emma Slack. This will was duly 
proved, and the probate lodged at the Bank 
of England. A woman named Sanders per- 
sonated the supposed Emma Slack. The 
_three thousand five hundred pounds were 
sold out, and the proceeds paid to her, to- 
gether with the unclaimed dividends, amount- 
ing to about eleven hundred pounds. The 
conspirators had carried their plan through 
very cleverly; but they overlooked one point. 
The will only professed to bequeath the re- 
duced annuities, and consequently these 
only had been dealt with; but as the bank 
authorities knew that Ann Slack had also 
possessed a fund in consols, they, in accord- 
ance with their usual practice, placed ‘‘ de- 
ceased’’ against her name in the title of 
that account. When an account is “ dead ”’ 
—that is, stands in the name of a deceased 
person—no addition can be made to it.. 
Ann Slack, shortly afterward, desiring to 
add more stock to this account, was in- 
formed, to her astonishment, that she was 
dead. To prove that she was not so, she 
presented herself at the bank with ample 
proof of her identity. Fletcher and Barber 
Were tried, and found guilty. The money 
was gone, but Ann Slack, notwithstanding, 
received her full due, the loss being borne by 
the government. 

The last great fraud by which the Bank 
of England has been a sufferer was that 
of Austin Bidwell and his accomplices. On 
the 18th of April, I872, Austin Bidwell 
called upon a tailor named Green, in Savile 
Row, and under the assumed name of War- 
ren, gave him a handsome order. On May 
4,he paid Mr. Green another visit. He was 
then professedly on his way to Ireland, and 
having about him a large sum of money, 
asked Green to take charge of it during his 
absence. Green hesitated to take the re- 
sponsibility, but remarked the branch Bank 
of England was in Burlington Gardens close 
by, and offered to introduce Warren there. 
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This was done, and Warren opened an ac- 
count by a deposit of twelve hundred pounds. 
He gave his name as Frederick Albert War-. 
ren, and his address as Golden Cross Hotel. 
He paid in and drew out moneys to a consid- 
erable amount, and shortly began to offer 
bills for discount. They bore the best of 
names, and were discounted without hesita- 
tion. On the 17th of June, 1873, a bill of 
Rothschild’s for four thousand five hundred 
pounds was offered, and was discounted in 
due course. 

Having thus gained, by transactions in 
genuine bills, the confidence of the bank 
authorities, the supposed Warren commenced 
operations of another kind. Bills came in 
thick and fast for discount, still bearing the 
same first-class names, — Rothschild, Bly- 
denstein, Suse and Sibeth, etc.; but they 
were now cleverly executed forgeries. The 
bank continued to discount without suspicion. 
Naturally, however, it paid in its own notes, 
of which the numbers were recorded, and 
which, when it was discovered that the bills 
were forged, would be difficult to realize. 
Bidwell, in order to dispose of these and to 
diminish the chances of identification, 
opened an account in another name (Horton) 
at the Continental Bank. Here he paid in 
the notes received from the Bank of Eng- 
land, taking French and German money in 
exchange, Hills—under the name of Noyes 
—acting as his clerk. Sometimes, by way ° 
of variety, Hills changed notes into gold at 
the Bank of England itself, alleging that the 
coin was for export; but the gold so obtained 
was brought back again by Macdonnell, and 
exchanged for fresh notes, which, thus ob- 
tained, would have no obvious connection 
with the original fraud. George Bidwell 
undertook what may be called the manufac- 
turing department, namely, the preparation 
of the plates, and the printing of the bill- 
forms for the forgeries. By thus dividing 
their labors, and working each in a distinct 
department of the fraud, the gang hoped to 
evade discovery until they had made what 
they reyarded as a sutticient haul, when they 
would doubtless have retired to foreign 
climes to enjoy the fruits of their labors. 
Ilow much further they would have gone it 
is impossible to say, for they had already 
forged bills to the amount of $102,217, 9s. 
7d., when a happy oversight led to their de- _ 
tection. Two bills for one thousand pounds 
each, professedly accepted by Messrs. Bly- 
denstein, and payable three months after 
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“sight,” were not ‘‘sighted,”’ that is, the 
date of acceptance was not inserted. A 
clerk of the bank was sent to Messrs. Bly- 
denstein’s to get the omission rectified, and 
was met by the startling information that 
the bills were forgeries. With some little 
trouble, the w! ole of the gang were arrest- 
ed, and after a trial lasting eight days, were 
convicted, and sentenced to penal servi- 
tude. 

The cases we have just described afford 
an unusually forcible illustration of the good 
old-fashioned maxim, that ‘* Honesty is the 
best policy.”’ If dishonesty ever were a 
paying game, it should be in the casé of such 
men as these, with so much ability em- 
ployed, playing for such heavy stakes, and 
with schemes so carefully planned. And 
yet, what must the life of such a schemer 
be? Fauntleroy, we are told, did for years 
the work of three clerks, in order to conceal 
his frauds. Fare as sumptuously, entertain 
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as lavishly as he may, the schemer must live 
with every nerve strained, in constant dread 
of detection, ever feeling the thief-takers’ 
hand on his collar, the steel of the handcuffs 
upon his wrists. In most instances, he 
does not derive even a transient benefit from 
his crime. Where there is a temporary suc- 
cess, as in the case of Fauntleroy, the pro- 
ceeds of one forgery are perforce devoted to 
make good another, or the money gained by 
fraud is squandered in unprofitable specula- 
tions. And sooner or later, the end is sure 
tocome. The most watchful of men cannot 
be always on his guard. Some day, a little 
slip is made, perhaps the mere omission of a 
date, as in Bidwell’s case, or an incautious 
remark, as in that of Mathison, and then 
the dock and a violent death, or, even under 
the present merciful regime, long vears 
spent in the convict’s garb, living on con- 
vict’s fare, and herding with the very dregs 
of humanity. 


AN AUTHENTIC GHOST STORY. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


Y eron'fa her (sail the narrator of the 
story, an old and highly esteemed friend) 
died at the age of eighty, after a long, useful 
and measurably happy life; and he went to 
the grave with the immovable conviction 
that he once saw a supernatural appearance ; 
in other words, that the spirit of a departed 
friend had appeared to his sight. 

T have often heard him relate this singular 
affair: and though I was, when he died, w 
young collegian, witha profound opinion of 
my own acquirements anda general contempt 
for the ignorance or superstition of those who 
professed a belief in visitations from the 
spirit world; vet the serious, thoughtful man- 
ner of my grandfather whenever telling this 
incident of his life. and the knowledge that 
he honestly believed that what had appeared 
to him was indeed a spectre of his friend, 
have ever caused me to treat this particular 
ghost story with respect. I may say this 
much, and still claim that my grandfather 
was laboring under some hallucination or op- 
tical delusion upon the occasion. He him- 
self always stoutly maintained that he was 
perfectly calm at. the time, and in his usual 


robust health; and that the delusion, under 
the circumstances, was simply impossible. 

I should also say that he was a man of 
strong mind, not at all given to the exercise 
of imagination, and that prior to this occur- 
rence he was an avowed unteliever in the 
appearance of disembodied spirits to mortal 
eyes. Withthis introduction, I offer this nar- 
rative, putting it in my own language, in order 
that I may abbreviate it. 

My grandfather passed succinctly through 
the common school, the high school and 
the college at G »Where he was born 
and reared. He had proposed to follow a 
profession, but his father having emigrated 
to the far West some years before his yradu- 
ation, and dying there, left considerable prop- 
erty in land and buildings which required 
oversight; and the presence of the only sur- 
viving son being imperatively needed there 
to settle up the estate, my grandfather reluct- 
antly abandoned his project, and like a good 
son and brother, devoted the best years of his 
early manhood to the care and support of his 
mother and his two minor sisters. 1 mar 
say, in passing, that the path of duty proved 
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in the end the way to wealth and comfort for 
him, and that, independent of the all-suffi- 
cient reason which he found in a sense of 
duty, he never regretted the removal from 
G and the consequent relinquishment of 
his plans and purposes. 

But there were those at G who did re- 
gret it, and none more keenly than Arthur 
Marley, his chum, his room-mate-in short, 
his bosom friend. Their intimacy had be- 
gun at school, when neither of them was 
more than ten years old; had continued 
through their collegiate course, and was clos- 
er at the time of separation than ever be- 
fore. 

: There was a striking contrast, physically, 
between the two. My grandfather was tall 
and broad-shouldered, almost burly in form, 
with full, florid face and the most robust 
health; while Marley was rather under-sized, 
slender in body and limb, with a pale, sickly 
face, and a pair of eves that burned with in- 
tellectual fire of almost preternatural brillian- 
ey. Their friendship had begun while they 
were mere boys, having its origin in the 
heartioess with which my grandfather came 
forward tochampion the other against the 
petty tyrannies of the bullies of the school; 
and as they grew up together, the very dif- 
ferences in their bodily and mental organiza- 
tion served to draw them together. Marley 
was a profound and indefatigable student, 
and had a rare sweetness of disposition and 
a zealous attachment for the few he loved. 
My ancestor, although less in intellect and 
scholarship than Marley, had a cool, correct 
judgment, and a knowledge of men which 
the other lacked, and also a firm will. It 
may be scen from this imperfect outline that 
the two were unusually adapted to make a close 
and enduring friendship, since the defects of 
body and mind of the one were so well sup 
plied by the other. And their friendship 
was of the warmest and truest kind; it was 
one of those rare and beautiful attachments 
which do honor to the heads and hearts of 
men. 

‘¢]T don’t think that Damon and Pythias 
could have loved each other better than 
Arthur Marley and I did,’ was my g¢rand- 
father’s habitual expression, in sseaking of 
it. And it conveys more than I can in any 
other language. 

It must have been a terrible shock to 
Marley when he learned what my grand- 
father’s new plans in life were. He was in- 
consolable for a whole day at the idea of 
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parting, and though he soon saw that his 
friend could in honor and duty to his own 
kin do nothing else than he proposed to do, 
he did not cease to deplore the necessity 
which parted them until the sorrowful mo- 
ment arrived. 

‘It is very hard to lose you, Charley,’”’ he 
said, ‘‘after my mind has settled down to 
the delightful prospect of three years of pro- 
fessional study with you, and after that, 
who knows but we might Lave associated to- 
gether in business for life? And now you 
are going to spoil all this by burying your- 
self away off in the wilds of the West, where 
I may never see you again.”’ 

‘“‘It is hard, Arthur,’’? my grandfather 
would respond, ‘‘ but you know the adage, 
‘Man proposes—God disposes.’ ”’ 

“It is so hard to let you go!” the poor 
boy would persist. ‘‘All my relatives are 
dead, and you are the only one I care a 
straw about. I don’t feel complete without 
you, Charley. Ido want you by me to lean 
on over the rough ways of life, and I shall 
feel half dead when you are gone.”’ 

My grandfather was deeply pained him- 
self at the near prospect of a separation, and 
much affected by the grief of his friend; and 
he cheered him as well he could by telling 
him that they would meet again soon, and 
that he should set an early day for his friend 
to visit him in his Western home. 

The night before his departure they were 
sitting together in their room, almost too 
sad for speech, in anticipation of the mor- 
row. Martey had been sitting for some mo- 
ments with one hand on my relative’s knee, 
his eyes on the floor, when he suddenly 
looked up and asked :— 

‘* Do you believe in presentiments ? ” 

““T can’t say that I do,’’ was the reply. 

‘¢T do, however; and I have had one of 
unusual force and clearness for the past 
week. It is that we two shall never meet 
again in the flesh, after tomorrow.” 

‘Stuff! ?? said my grandfather. ‘* You'll 
see me on my farm in a year from now.” 

*¢T believe what I have told you,” Marley 
quietly but firmly persisted, * that we shall 
never meet again, as men. I know very 
well, my dear friend, that you utterly disre- 
gard the supernatural in this life, and laugh 
at post-mortem apparitions. I, on the con- 
trary, firmly believe in them, and I believe 
that if you and I should now solemnly agree 
that the one who first dies shall appear to 
the other in the same friendly aspect that 
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we now bear, the compact would be ful- 
filled.” 

‘What nonsense! ”’ 

“] think otherwise. 
with me?” 

*¢T see no harm in making the promise,”’ 
said the other, laughing, ‘‘ always providing 
that I am permitted to come.”’ 

‘¢(zive me your hand on that.”’ 

So they shook hands over the agreement, 
my grandfather jocosely, and Marley, as he 
always said, with the most sorrowful face he 
ever saw. 

For three years after the removal of my 
relative to the West, he corresponded quite 
regularly with Marley. He had addressed 
himself resolutely to the settlement of 

‘his father’s estate; and finding it much 
involved, and threatened with foreclo- 
.sures which he knew would be disastrous, 
he went to work to clear off the land, and 
manufacture timber from the wilderness. 
With a great deal of perseverance, and after 
many discouragements, he succeeded in get- 
ting a small sawmill in operation; and this 
was the beginning of a business which ulti- 
mately relieved the land from debt and en- 
richet him to his heart’s content. There 
was a great deal of hard work done, and a 
great deal of roughing before this consum- 
mation was reached; but at the end of three 
years he was fairly launched upon the tide 
of prosperity, and he knew that all he 
wished to do would be done in half a score 
more of years, if his life and health were 
spared. 

Arthur had not visite him at the end of 
the first year, as he had anticipated, nor at 
the end of the second. He wrote that he 
was studying hard for his diploma in a uni- 
versity of medicine, and that, har. as it was 
to wait, he had succeeded in persuading 
himself that it would be better for him to 
defer the longed-for visit until he could 
come with his degree, ready to settle in his 
friend’s neighborhood, if there seemed to be 
an opening. My grandfather wrote back, 
heartily assenting to the proposition, and 
assuring Marley that he was quite sure he 
could find an advantageous practice there. 
This matter being settled to their mutual 
satisfaction, their correspondence was con- 
tinued in the same friendly and loving spirit 
that had characterized their association at 
G 


Will you promise 





The time appointed by Arthur for his 
coming was drawing nigh. He was expect- 
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ed to arrive about the end of July, and it 
was now the first of the month. My ances- 
tor’s mother and sisters had the necessary 
preparations almost completed, as he had 
requested them to be timely with them. 

‘It is just like Arthur to get over impa- 
tient, and surprise us three weeks in ad- 
vance,’”’ he said. ‘‘I shouldn’t wonder to 
have him walk in here any day.” 

But that he really did not expect his 
friend’s arrival much short of the time is 
evidenced by the fact that on one Sabbath 
morning, the &th of July, as he distinctly re- 
membered, he sat down in his room to 
write him a letter. The mails were elow of 
transit in those days of stage-cnach and 
canal-boat, and full two weeks would be re- 
quired for this letter to reach its destination. 
He had dated the sheet and written ‘* Dear 
Arthur,’? when he became aware of the 
presence of another person in the room. 

The chamber where he sat, I should ex- 
plain, was at the head of the main stairs, 
which were quite wide. The door leading 
out of the room was closed, and there were 
no other means of ingress except by the win- 
dows, which were fifteen feet from the 
ground. 

I say that he became aware of the pres- 
ence of another person in the room; how he 
became aware of it he himself could not ex- 
plain. Nordo I think that this alone would 
be any indication of supernatural influence; 
for it is within the actual experience of 
most of us that the presence of a human 
being behind us will often be detected by us 
in some mysterious way, with no help of 
eyes, ears, or the sense of touch. My grand- 
father sat with his writing-table against the 
window, which he faced as he sat, and with 
his back tothe door. With the half-formed 
thought that his younger sister, a mischiev- 
ous spirit, had softly entered to frighten 
him (although he had heard no sound what- 
ever), he abruptly turned half round in his 
chair. 

Not six feet from him, about one-half way 
between him and the door, stood Arthur 
Marley. He was habited very much as he 
use to be three vears before; his face was 
thin and pale, and his eyes brilliant as then. 
Ilis face wore a sweet, vet a most sad smile, 
and the look that my relative encountered 
was one of the most vearning tender- 
ness. . 

‘Why, Arthur, God bless you, my boy! ”” 
my grandtather cried, jumping up. ‘I 
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thought you’d steal a march on us, and 
here you are. Welcome, with all my 
heart!” 

He advanced as he spoke, holding forth his 
hand. To his astonishment, the figure re- 
ceded as he moved toward it. He paused, it 
paused; he advanced again, it again receded. 
Continuing to approach it, he saw it retire 
before him, without the motion of a person 
walking, but with a noiseless, wavy motion; 
and with the same expression upon its face, 
it vanished before his eyes. 

Not until then did the thought possess my 
grandfather’s mind that he was visited by a 
supernatural apparition; and when that idea 
presented itself, immediately upon the 
strange disappearance of the figure, the 
recollection of his compact with Marley, 
three years before, at once occurred to him. 
He had no fright, either during the appear- 
ance of the presence or after it had gone; 
but that he was amazed and awe-struck he 
always admitted. Yet he thought that four 
strokes of the pendulum could not have been 
told after its disappearance before his sister 
rushed breathless into the room. 

‘‘Has Mr. Marley come, Charles?’ was 
her eager question. 

‘**No. Why do you ask?” he stammer- 
ed. 

‘Well, who was it just came out of this 
room, and down-stairs 2? I met him on the 
stairs. and he didn’t even look at me; and I 
thought he went about very queer, without 
making any noise.” 

‘*In God’s name, what did it look like ?”’ 
the startled brother exclaimed. 

In the fewest possible words the girl de- 
scribed the mysterious figure that had just 
quitted the chamber. 

My grandfather rushed out of the room 
and] down the stairs. He searched the out- 
side and the inside of the house, and al- 
though two or three persons were standing 
so that they must have seen the entrance in- 
to or exit from the house by either front or 
rear door, of any person, they solemnly de- 
clared that they had seen no such figure as 
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as he described. 
and his sister. 

The feelings and emotions of my grand- 
father after this apparition I will not at- 
tempt to describe; I will merely say as he 
said, that he was fully prepared for the tid- 
ings of the death of his friend that reached 
him about three weeks after. The mournful 
news came in a letter from a classmate who 
resided at G——. 

‘‘Poor Arthur,” it said, ‘‘died with your 
name on his lips. He was full of the expec- 
tation of sceing you soon, and in unusual 
health and spirits, when, on the evening of 
the 7th of July, he was attacked by a malig- 
nant fever that has been raging here. The 
best medical help could do nothing for him; 
he grew rapidly worse Wuring the night, 
and expired about cight o’clock. He talked 
of you continually, and hardly a minute be- 
fore he breathed his last, he whispered in 
my ear:— 

‘¢¢] shall see dear Charley a great deal 
quicker now, but maybe I'll not be able to 
speak to him. Do you write to him and tell 
him that I blessed him with my last words.’ 

‘* Poor fellow, I suppose kis head was 
wandering, though nothing but his talk 
would have shown it. We all sympathize 
deeply with you.”’ 

My grandfather uniformly concluded the 
story much in these words :— 

‘‘Tf any one asks me whether I have any 
doubt that the spiritual part of my dear 
friend visited me, in fulfilment of his prom- 
ise, immediately upon its separation from 
the body, I answer no, not the slightest. It 
was seen by two witnesses, my sister and 
myself, at different places, at different 
times, and by cach unknown to the other. 
To doubt, under all the circumstances of the 
case, would be to trifle with an irresistible 
I cannot explain it, any more 
than I can explain the mystery of the future 
state itself. I can only point to my dying 


It was seen only by him 


‘friend, with his strong, passionate yearning 


to be with me, and say, ‘ With God nothing 
is im~ossible.’ ”’ 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE TARANTULAS. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


T was night in Tombstone. The lights of 
the miners’ cottages upon the hillsides 
shimmered through the purple darkness, 
and the cold wind that blew down from the 
distant Dragoon Mountains bore a hint of 
the spice of pines. Along Allen street a 
motley throng surged to and fro, and a babel 
of discordant voices rose and fell like the 
grass of a meadow swept by a summer 
breeze. 

Bissell Waverly, the young foreman of 
the Moccasin Mine, was picking his way in 
and out through the crowd, eagerly scan- 
ning the faces of the passing pedestrians. 
He paused now and then to gaze searching- 
ly in at the wide-open door of a popular sa- 
loon, only to continue on his way with a con- 
stantly growing look of anxiety upon his 
countenance. In his shanty, far up on the 
side of one of the barren gulches which 
pierce the hills, hidden under the bedding of 
his cot, was a bit of ore found by chance in 
one of the long-deserted winzes of the mine. 
It had been intrusted to his care by the su- 
perintendent but an hour before, with in- 
junction that he should immediately set out 
in search of Barlow, the assayer, and have 
it tested. 

There had been among the miners, during 
“he month that had just passed, a great deal 
of dissatisfaction which m ght, at any mo- 
ment, ripen to a revolt if they knew that a 
vein of wonderful richness had been struck, 
and so perfect secrecy was deemed advisable 
in testing the new “ find.” 

‘*QOur fortunes are made, Waverly, if this 
turns out as I am justified im thinking it 
will,’ the superintendent had said to him 
confidentially, as he was about to depart for 
town in the fast gathering twilight. 

Joyous anticipations lent speed to the 
young man’s movements; he struck into a 
swinging gait, and hurried down the path 
that wound like a serpent through the gulch- 
es and out of the hills. We felt that at last 
he was on the eve of the success for which 
he had so long waited and prayed. By con- 
stant and untiring exertion he had attained 
the position he at presen. occupied, pur- 
chased a share in the mine, and now his 
fondest hopes and most sanguinary dreams 


seemed about to be realized. He told him- 
self that he would soon go back to his feeble, 
gray-haired mother, and the sweet, trustful 
girl to whom he bade good-bye in what was 
to him the ‘‘ long ago.”’ 

For an hour he paced the crowded streets 
of Tombstone and haunted the favorite re- 
sorts of the assayer, Barlow, in vain. But 
finally he found himself face to face with 
that individual, who, with a number of his 
particular friends, was about entering a con- 
cert hall where a sprightly danuese from 
Frisco was charming the hearts of the mi- 
ners. 

‘Well, Waverly,” said Barlow, when the 
young man had drawn him aside and com- 
municated his errand, ‘tin the course of half 
an hour I will be with yeu, but it is impossi- 
ble to get away from my friends at once. 
They would not listen to such a thing. 
Wait for me at your cabin, will you ?”’ 

Waverly assented, and leaving behind the 
noise and glare of the principal Tombstone 
thoroughfare, struck out for the quiet hills 
which the newly-risen moon was silvering. 
The sunset glow had not yet died away from 
the sky, and the purple mountain peaks, 
many miles away, seemed to be brought al- 
most within access by the rosv brightness. 
Waverly lingered long upon the doorstep of 
his cabin, watching the grayness gradually 
gain the ascendancy, and not until the last 
faint hint of crimson expired did he enter 
his cosy abode and close the dour. It was 
not often that he took the precaution to fast- 
en the substantial oaken barrier, but upon 
this particular evening something prompted 
him to push the bar of iron into its socket. 
Barlow, who shortly afterward arrived, 
railed at him for having done so, and the 
younger man laughingly admitted that he 
thought himself foolish. But an uncomfort- 
able feeling, which he could not shake off, 
had taken possession of him. During the 
time they were assaying the ore, in the little 
fire below the entrance to the mine, he found 
himself starting at his own shad_w, now 
and then, and listening to little noises ina 
manner, which, on any other occasion, he 
would have designated as absurd. 

It was ten o’clock before their task was 
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accomplished. Both men hung with flushed 
faces over the little fall of silver and gold 
which was the result of their evening’s toil. 

‘¢ Waverly,’’ Barlow said, ‘‘ you are a lucky 
man! ”’ 

The face of the young foreman grew pale 
with joy. 

‘‘Then you think the vein will prove all 
that this leads us to expect?’ he asked. 

‘‘It will be the richest thing in Tomb- 
stone,’’ said the assayer. 

They extinguished the light in the-assay 
office, and secured the door. 

‘“Shall you see the superintendent to- 
night ?’’ Barlow demanded, as they paused 
without. 

“Tthink not,’? Waverly said, ‘‘as I per- 
ceive there is no sign of life at his cottage. 
The family retire early, you know. Morning 
will be soon enough.”’ 

Barlow nodded. 

‘‘Come down to my shanty, won’t you?” 
Waverly went on, ‘‘ we can talk about the 
matter over a game of cribbage. I shan’t 
feel like sleeping for hours.” 

‘TH be glad to join you as soon as I run 
over to my cabin,’’ said the assayer, and 
with that they parted. 

In spite of the difference in their ages, a 
firm friendship had sprung up_ between 
these two men. There was something in 
Barlow’s frank, reckless nature that ap- 
pealed to Waverly, and he had from the first 
been drawn toward him; while Barlow, in 
turn, greatly admired the many sterling 
qualities of his j-nior. They were in the 
habit of smoking and playing cribbage to- 
gether; a game of which cach was particu- 
larly fond, and a week seldom passed that 
did not see them, at least during one even- 
ing, thus engaged. 

Waverly went toward his abode in high 
spirit . -He thrust his hands deep into his 
pockets with the air of a man who is thor- 
oughly contented. He looked up at the 
moonlight-flooded sky and broke into a mer- 
ry whistle. He thought, with joy that over- 
flowed his heart and permeated his whole 
being, of his interview with the superin- 
tendent on the morrow. His eyes sparkled 
as he pictured how the tall, bright-eyed, 
gray-haired man would grasp him by the 
hand and rejoice with him in their mutual 
good fortune. 

A sharp sound suddenly startled him. It 
was the noise made by the dislodging of a 
piece of rock or earth, which rattled down 
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the side of the gully along the bank of 
which the path that he was following led. 
Such an occurrence was not uncommon, but 
he knew that his own foot had not detached 
the loose earth, and all the fears of some im- 
pending danger, that he had forgotten after 
assaying the ore, now surged over him, and 
chilled him to the heart. Waverly was any- 
thing but a coward, yet he was sensitive and 
easily impressed. Ile wheeled quickly, fan- 
cying that possibly Waverly had returned 
from his cabin and was hurrying on to over- 
take him. Nothing met his gaze but two 
clufts of cactus with their ghostly blades 
glimmering in the moonlight. 

‘‘ Pshaw! what a fool I am becoming,” he 
said aloud, yet he started on at a brisker 
pace, now and then casting an apprehensive 
glance over his shoulder, and at length 
stood, quite out of breath, at the door of his 
cabin. He paused for a moment and looked 
and listened. 

He could hear distinctly the monotonous 
pulsation of the engines at the mouth of the 
mine, and could sce the black smoke, pillar 
on pillar, starward from the enormous pipes. 
No other sound fell upon his ear; he could 
detect no living object, not even a stray bur- 
ro wandering aimlessly amid the rocks and 
shoots of cactus. He seated himself upon 
the doorstep and waited for his companion. 
Five, ten, fifteen minutes passed and he did 
not appear. Waverly grew uneasy. Bar- 
low was usually promptness itself; what 
could have detained him? 

Finally he heard the sound of footsteps. 
He listened intently. Then he discovered 
the form of a man staggering toward the 
cabin like one intoxicated. He sprang to 
his feet and ran to meet him, for he knew 
that it was Barlow. He now saw him dis- 
tinctly in the moonlight. Tis clothes were 
smeared with blood, and his face was like 
that of a corpse. 

‘‘ For God’s sake, man,” cried Waverly, 
grasping him by the arm and supporting 
him, ‘‘ what has happened to you? what vil- 
lains have done this ?”’ 

‘The Pugsleys,” gasped the assayer, 
‘‘waylaid me, wanted to know about the 
new vein, I told them I knew nothing,— 
tried to escape. They stabbed me and left 
me for dead,—they’ll be here in a minute,— 
went to search my cabin—tly, fly, my dear 
friend—oh! my side!” and the assayer fell 
lifeless into the arms of Bissel Waverly. 

For a moment’s space the young man did 
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not move. His faculties seemed numbed by 
the sudden terrible shock. Then recovering 
himself with a start, he tenderly lifted the 
breathless body of his friend and bore it into 
the cabin. Placing it upon the cot in one 
corner of the room, he reverently bowed up- 
on his knees fora moment, then covered the 
face and form, and went back toward the 
doorway and» listened. Hearing no ap- 
proaching footsteps, he seized a hammer 
and two large iron staples, one of which he 
drove firmly into the exterior of the oaken 
door, and the other into the thick post which 
formed the casing. Then having secreted 
under the doorstep without, the bar with 
which he had secured the door early in the 
evening, he took his station near the loop- 
hole, about a foot square, which served as a 
window, and waited, with throbbing heart, 
the coming of the two most desperate char- 
acters in the county of Cochise,—the twin 
brothers, Pete and Tom Puésley. 

H[e was not left long in suspense. Ere 
many moments passed he saw two forms 
leap into the bright moonlight before his 
cabin door. One of the men struck the 
sturdy oak sharply with his knife hilt, and 
gruftly demanded an entrance. 

‘““What’s wanted?’ asked Waverly. 

‘* We want a social leetle talk with you,”’ 
said one of the Pugsleys with a chuckle 
which the young foreman heard and shud- 
dered. 

He made a pretense of unbarring the 
door, threw it open, and stood, bare-headed 
and empty-handed before them. Their as- 
tonishment at his coolness was evident. 

‘Well, gentlemen, will you walk in and 
tell me what I can do for you?” 

Suspicious that he had prepared a snare 
for them, they hesitated. 

‘* Walk in and I’ll strike a light,’? Waver- 
ly said again. 

‘*No yer needn’t,”’ said one of them ab- 
ruptly, “moonlight is gcod enough for our 
‘biz,’ eh, Pete?” 

They entered and advanced toward the 
middle of the reom and looked around. 
Waverly’s heart stood still with fear lest they 
should discover the inanimate form upon 
the cot, but the moonlight that flooded the 
floor threw the little bed into the shadow, 
and the spokesman, having satisfied himself 
that there was not a fourth present, turned 
to Waverly and said with a brutal smile,— 
“Now, young man, if yer know what is 
good for that delicate skin of yours, you 
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won’t come any games on us, but jest hand 
over what we want to see. We hear you've 
struck a rich vein in the moccasin, and we 
want to look at that ‘button’ you and Bar- 
low assayed tonight,—mere matter of curi- 
osity, ver know,” this last with a leer at his 
companion. 

‘Why, certainly, you'll find it over there 
in that box with a glass cover, together with 
a number of others It’s the largest, you 
can’t mistake it.”’ 

With delighted exclamations both sprang 
toward the spot signified. In the dim light 
they could see but indistinctly, yet there 
upon a roughly constructed stand, stood the 
box to which Waverly had pointed, . divided 
into many curious little compartments. In 
their eagerness both tore off the cover and 
plunged their hands in to seize the precious 
metal which they supposed was there. But 
they encountered instead, great hairy insects 
that ran with deadly agility up their hands 
and arms, stinging and biting them inces- 
santly with their poisonous fangs. They 
had, in their savage greed, opened the box 
in which Waverly had imprisoned his collec- 
tion of living tarantulas, and the poisonous 
insects were now working their destruction. 

The young foreman closed the door, forced 
the bar through the firmly-fastened staples, 
and the two murderers were alone with their 
victim and his avengers. Their cries and 


- blasphemies were frightful to hear as they 


strove in vain to batter down the walls of 
the stout cabin, tried to force their clumsy 
bodies through the narrow window, or fought 
with savage fury the cnemies they could not 
see. 

With their awful shouts ringing in his 
ears, Waverly fled from the spot toward the 
house of the superintendent. Half an hour 
afterward silence reigned in the cabin, and 
when, a few moments later, the door was 
unbarred, and Waverly and the superintend- 
ent entered the room, there upon the floor 
before them lay the bodies of the two des- 
peradoes, self-slain to escape the tortures of 
deadly poison; their distorted features and 
swollen arms telling the agony they endured 
before they resorted to suicide to put an end 
to their torments. Over the revolting 
corpses swarmed the tarantulas, secmingly 
exultant in their terribly fatal work. 


Bissel Waverly is a happy man. today. 
The wilds of Arizona see his face no more. 
Iie has returned to Ins old home and made 
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glad the hearts of those loving ones who 
waited for him so patiently and long. Yet 
even now, in the peace and content of a 
calmer life, sometimes at night when the 
moon is silvering the land, his thoughts go 
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To KAMTCHATKA AND THE Icy BARRIER— 
RicHt WHALING. 


FEW hours’ 
detention at 
Honolulu, the 
great way-sta- 
tion of the 
North Pacific, 
& and we speed 
> on again witha 
fresh supply of 
one of the ne- 
= cessities of 

Yankee life, newspapers, with letters too, of 
comparatively recent date, and, as Lhad ex- 
pected, with the whaling gun and bomb 
lances to match placed in the mate’s charge. 
It is after leaving the Sandwich Islands 
bound northward that we begin to realize 
what is before us, to feel that we have cut 
loose from civilization, and that six months 
of isolation, of hardship and of peril await 
us, in the inhospitable Arctic seas. A few 
days carry us beyond the limits of the north- 
east trades, a few more and we begin to ex- 
perience a great change of temperature, as 
the cool nights and mornings of our own 
New England latitudes steal upon us. 
Thick monkey jackets become desirable 
watch-mates, and boots, Russian caps, and 
other articles of wardrobe which have been 
hidden away in obscure corners since the 
redoubtable Horn was left behind, and pos- 
session of which has been almost forgotten, 
are again dragged forth to the light of heav- 
en, and furbished up in anticipation of a 
speedy demand for their services. The 
‘¢ slop chest,”’ too, represented in this case 
by several sturdy iron-clad casks, displays 
its tempting stores of woolen under-gar- 
ments, shirts, jackets, boots and brogans, 
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back to those stirring times when he was no 
stranger in Tombstone streets, and to the 
sad fate of his friend Barlow, which culmi- 
nated in that terrible scene,—the tragedy of 
the tarantulas. 





and for a few hours the main dec 
verted into an outfitting emporium, as the 
phrase goes. Goods are sold on long credit, 
demand is brisk and business active for the 
time being; an entry clerk is installed for 
the occasion, who extemporizes a desk on 
the capstan-head. Jack must call early to 
secure bargains, for the store will close 
punctually at the time announced, not to be 
reopened for months to come, perhaps. 

The night watch become more vigilant as 
the temperature lowers; there is less hug- 
ging of the windlass bits, and ‘ caulking ”’ 
of defective seams in the forecastle by 
drowsy youngsters, with more promenading 
and skylarking among us; for locomotion is 
conducive to comfort, and smart muscular 
exercises are no longer laborious. Scrub- 
brooms are gradually falling into desuetude, 
the operation of washing down decks being 
performed occasionally, when really neces- 
sary, instead of being looked upon, as here- 
tofore, a8 an indispensable formula or part of 
the day’s work. Exhortations are frequent- 
ly thrown skyward from the quarter-deck to 
‘‘ look sharp for a forked spout!’ for we are 
putting through latitudes frequented by the 
right whale. Fogs, which occupy a promi- 
nent place among the dangers incident to 
boat service in this part of the world, are of 
frequent occurrence, though not, as yet, of 
very long duration. A change is observable 
in the color of the ocean, which seems no 
longer to possess the clear blue appearance 
by which it is distinguished in the lower 
latitudes. Its hue is more dull and brown, 
and, at times, there is a reddish or coppery 
appearance, usually attributed to the pres- 
ence of myriads of animalcuJa on which 
right whales are supposed to feed. The tro- 
pic bird has long since deserted us and given 
place to the petrel and wandering albatross, 
though this last bird seems neither to be so 
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numerous nor to attain to such immense 
size as in the Antarctic Hemisphere. 

Our first experience in right whaling was 
not of an encouraging nature. We struck a 
large whale which turned to windward, and 
ran us nearly all day, with two boats fast, 
seeming for several hours to retain its full 
vigor and powers, although she had endured 
the explosion of three bombs in her body, 
besides receiving wounds with the hand lance, 
such as might have been expected to kill 
any ordinary whale; while her ‘‘small’’ had 
been mangled by repeated cuts of the boat- 
spades till it seemed as if all the great sinews 
must have been severed, without materially 
slackening her racing speed. But victory at 
last declared for our banners; the fourth 
shot from the lance-gun seemed to reach 
the vital spot which had hitherto escaped 
our best efforts, and the mighty mass soon 
showed signs of a speedy dissolution. Tired, 
drenched and cold, we gave three cheers of 
triumph, and gathered in our lines short, 
congratulating cach other that our rich prize 
was secured, for we estimated her to yield 
us not less than a hundred and fifty barrels 
of oil. She rolled her breast up to the ser- 
vice, the fins lifted with a last dying quiver 
and fell against her sides, the angry, boiling 
waters closed over all, a fearful strain was 
suddenly felt on our lines, and a quick 
surge at the loggerhead alone saved us from 
being engulfed. The two boats are brought 
side by side, the weight of the crews thrown 
more aft to balance the strain, the lines 
snubbed till we are brought down to the 
very point of submersion, but ali is useless. 
No more can be done, and reluctantly the 
mate gives the word ‘‘Cut!”’ for the sea is 
pouring in over our gunwales, when both 
lines are severed at the same instant, and 
the light boats regain their trim with a sud- 
den recoil. With sad, hearty and bitter ex- 
pletives of disappointment we take our 
course for the ship, easting longing looks at 
the spot where the monster last went down. 
Our risks and toils have been endured in 
vain; the immutable law of displacement 
and specific gravity is against us this time, 
and there is nought for us to do but pocket 
our vexation and try again. 

This is one of the most serious drawbacks 
to the success of the right-whaleman, it be- 
ing no unusual circumstance for a single 
ship to lose several hundred barrels of oil in 
a season hy whales sinking after they have 
been killed. If this occur on soundings it is 
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sometimes possible, under favorable circum- 
stances, to bring him to the surface and se- 
cure him, but if in deep water there is no 
remedy. The specific gravity of the animal 
when dead is very nearly the same as that 
of the element in which it is suspended, and 
avery small matter, such as an accidental 
shock, a downward inclination of one end of 
the body, or an escape of confined air at a 
lance-hole or other opening, is in many cases 
sufficient to turn the scale and send it to the 
bottom, when apparently floating with suffi- 
cient buoyancy at the moment of death. No 
method has yet been discovered of determin- 
ing with any degree of certainty beforehand, 
as to the chances in any particular case, or 
of guarding against so disheartening a 
result The instances of sinking sperm 
whales, comparatively speaking, are very 
rare. 

Our disappointment was, however, soon 
forgotten, being more than counterbalanced 
by our good fortune the next day. The 
weather was thick and unfavorable for whal- 
ing, the air being charged with fog, at times 
more or Jess dense, and the ship jogging 
through a rugged sea under easy canvas. 
No one aloft, but a good lookout was kept 
from the deck; it being often the case in 
the northern seas, that a low position is 
more favorable than an elevated one, as the 
observer looks under the fog which may at 
the same time be quite impervious from the 
masthead. The blowing wf whales was 
heard under our lee, but nothing could be 
seen. The peculiar ringing sound assured 
us that fright whales only could have made 
it, and its frequency also denoted the pres- 
ence of more than one. The sounds in- 
creased in volume and violence, till the 
snorting and bellowing exceeded anything 
of which we had supposed whales to be capa- 
ble, and were accompanied by other sounds 
of breaching and lashing the sea with flukes 
and fins, till all hands were assembled on 
the main deck to listen and wonder at it, 
and every eye was strained in a vain endeav- 
or to pierce the densc, impenetrable veil that 
concealed the cause of it from view. The 
ship was arrested in her course by throwing 
the main-topsail aback that she might not 
forge the spot, and the thrashing and bel- 
lowing continued, coming to our ears still 
louder and fiercer. 

‘*There must be several whales together,»? 
the captain remarked, shooting impatient 
and fruitless glances into the mist. “A gam 
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of right whales. They are having a grand 
blowout too, a regular Fourth of July.” 

“Yes, it’s a gam of right whales, fast 
enough,’’ answered the mate, *‘ but it’s any- 
thing but a jubilee they are having. There 
is mortal agony and terror in that blowing. 
The killers are at work upon them, and if 
the fog would clear a little and give us a 
sight at them, I think we would stand a good 
chance to strike.” 

‘Yes, no doubt of it,’’ assented Mr. Nor- 
ton. ‘‘If the killers have fairly hooked to 
them, as I think they have, you may go 
right on with the oars, for you can’t gally 
them any more than they are already. There, 
it lights up to leeward! ”’ 

The fog was indeed lighting as he spoke, 
gradually thinning, a3 it were, and opening 
away right and left, disclosing to our eager 
eyes asight that astonished all of us novices, 
while the faces of the officers fairly glowed 
with professional enthusiasm. _ 

Within less than half a mile under our lee 
lay three large right whales, their heads 
brought to a focus, seemingly for mutual 
protection and assistance, and their flukes 
radiating from this common centre, while 
every movement of their tremulous, shud- 
dering bodies, as well as the unnatural roar- 
ing from their spiracles, betokened the ex- 
tremity of mortal fear. Around, between, 
over and under them, swarmed an army of 
killers, a small species of cetaceous animal, 
who, by force of numbers, and a peculiar 
system of offensive tactics, usually come off 
conquerors in the struggle with the great 
leviathan of the North. The lips and tongue 
are the points of attack, and the contest usu- 
ally ends by the death of the whale, in 
dreadful agony, with his tongue torn out by 
the roots. 

We did not lose much time in studying 
the wonders of natural history. The fog 
was blowing off with a promise of fair 
weather, and a few minutes found our four 
boats in the water and moving rapidly down 
to form a third party in this singular com- 
bat. Our approach was unperccived, and 
two of the whales were struck almost at the 
same instant, while the third received a 
mortal wound from the lance, before the 
cetaceous killers had fairly abandoned the 
field to the human ones. Taken by surprise 
while half stupefied with pain and terror, 
our gigantic victims yielded up their life- 
blood nearly on the spot where the attack 
was made, or, touse a more technical phrase, 
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they hardly went ‘out of their slick.”” For 
tune smiled upon us in this instance, and 
for the first time during the voyage, the 
‘*Gorgon”’ might be said to be, for the mo- 
ment, ‘‘ blubber-logged.’”” A single hour’s 
work had added more to our cargo than the 
whole twenty months’ cruising previous to 
this time, for the yield of the three whales, 
so easily taken, was about three hundred 
and fifty barrels. Thick fogs succeeded for 
several days, while we were busily employed 
in securing the whale and bone; such a fog 
as, to use a common phrase, ‘‘ could be cut 
with a knife.’ At times the flying jibboom- 
end was partially obscured, while at others 
the radius of our visible horizon extended 
half a mile, but these last were called “ clear 
spells.” Under cover of this fog we ap- 
proached the coast of Kamtchatka, first be- 
coming aware of its near vicinity by the 
sound of its breakers on the rock-bound 
shore. Stretching off again to the north- 
east, we made the bleak, inhospitable moun- 
tains of Behring’s Island, named for the un- 
fortunate Russian navigator who was ship- 
wrecked and compelled to pass the winter 
here, where he and many of his companions 
left their bones, victims of cold, hunger and 
scurvy. More than a century has elapsed 
since the terrible record of their sufferings 
was written, but this is the chief, indeed the 
only event of interest associated with the 
known history of this barren and otherwise 
uninteresting spot. 

The next day, standing to the northward, 
we, for the first time, met the ice, at first 
occasional scattering pieces, like skirmishers 
thrown out, but gradually increasing in num- 
ber and magnitude till before night we are 
coasting along the outer line of a pack to 
which we can discover no limit. ‘Sail O1” 
was the cry, repeated again and again, for 
we had now struck the fleet bound to the 
Arctic, and from this time we were seldom 
alone, at least, where the weather was clear 
enough to allow of our seeing any distance. 
The ice seems to follow the trend of the 
Asiatic coast, and the ships work to the 
northward along the outer edge of if. It 
is more abundant and the temperature 
many degrees colder than on the American 
side in the same latitude, at the same period 
of the season. It is observable, as a general 
rule, that the eastern side of all seas and 
bays extending up toward the North Pole is 
comparatively clear of ice at a much earlier 
date than the western. Thus ships may 
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reach a very high latitude in the Spitzbergen 
seas while the Greenland coast. is entirely 
inaccessible. The same difference is noticed 
on the Pacific side between a Kodiak and a 
Kamtchatka season, while every voyager in- 
to the Ochotsk knows how comparatively 
late the accumulated ice-fields, remain on 
the Shautar side of the sea. This is doubt- 
less owing to natural causes, perhaps to the 
prevalence in high latitudes of westerly 
winds passing over icy continents. 

As we proceed northward we find fields of 
ice extending across our track; and after 
spending two or three days coasting along it, 
and speaking several ships which have ex- 
amined it still further without finding any 
passage, it is determined in council, to haul 
off to the south-east and spend another week 
or two on the right whale grounds, by which 
time, as the drifting and melting process 
is constantly going on, we may try again 
with a prospect of penetrating further north. 

Two days’ run brought us down into fifty- 
two, with the sea clear of ice and whales nu- 
merous but shy. Five or six ships were in 
sight, and all maneuvring with boats down, 
but no one succeeded in getting fast, and 
the day wore away in arduous but unprofita- 
ble efforts, until four o’clock, when a whale 
broke water within a quarter of a mile of us, 
and blew a blast of defiance at us, sending 
up his two diverging clouds of mist, which 
form the distinguishing forked spout, and 
displaying alternately his ragged and barna 
cled bonnet, and the smooth expanse of his 
broad back, as he lay wallowing in the sea. 
Late as it was, his guantlet was taken up, 
for the challenge was not to be declined, and 
down we went in pursuit, the whale going 
down at the same moment. But we took 
positions for him when he should rise again, 
for this species seldom remain under water 
more than fifteen or twenty minutes, and 
we caleulatec well in this instance, for he 
rose among us and the Bishop got the first 
chance. We heard the word ‘‘ Stand up! ”’ 
given to his boatstcerer, Solomon, a long- 
sparred, powerful Marshpee Indian. We 
saw his first iron driven to the socket, his 
second was drawn back to follow it, when 
the flukes of the infuriated monster described 
a quadrant of a circle with the speed of 
lightning; a thundering blow was heard, no 

“crashing or splintering of boards was blend- 
ed with it, but the form of the tall Indian 
shot up like a rocket and fell head foremost 
into the sea. The whale showed no disposi- 
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tion to run, though a minute perhaps passed 
away, and we despaired of seeing Solomon 
rise again. We had pulled up and our boat- 
steerer, Frank, was in the act of darting, 
when suddenly the cry rose, ‘‘ Here he is! ” 
and his face appeared at the surface. the 
head thrown back in an attitude like that of 
a tired swimmer floating backward. He was 
seized and dragged into his own bout, to all 
appearance dead. 

‘* Are you stove, Mr. Bishop? ’’ inquired 
the mate. 

‘No, sir,’? he answered, ‘‘not even 
cracked, that I can see.”’ 

‘Cut off,’ said Mr. Pomroy. ‘* We'll 
take care of the whale. Get that man to 
the ship as fast as you can. Tell the old 
man he'd better bleed him at once. Haul 
line, us!/”’ 

The other two boats were close at hand, 
and dashing on to the whale, for it was late 
in the day, and there was no time to lose. 
It was much in our favor that he showed a 
determination to stand his ground and fight, 
rather than run to windward, and though 
the second mate had his boat slightly cracked, 
and the oars broken in making his attack, 
he swung clear without further damage. 
Mr. Norton, who followed him, got in a well 
directed lance, and our cheers rent the air for 
the ‘‘red flag,” as the next trumpet-blast of 
our mighty victim was choked by a rushing 
torrent of blood. A snow-squall had burst 
upon us, the blinding flakes borne upon an icy 
blast from the northward, but we hardly felt 
it. Let old Boreas howl; the victory was 
ours, the ship almost within hailing distance, 
and two hundred barrels of oil for us in this 
felluw’s jacket, for he had turned up without 
further difficulty, and floated buoyantly, 
much to the relief of Mr. Pomroy, who 
thought he detected certain indications of 
an intention to stow down his own oil and 
save us the trouble of peeling him. Our 
bunting went up in triumph as we hauled 
him into the fluke chain, for there was yet 
sufticient daylight for our neighbors to see 
it, and hail us admiral of the fleet that day 
at least. 

Poor Solomon had revived somewhat from 
the stunning effects of the shock he had re- 
ceived, but it was not difficult to see that 
his internal injuries were serious. The 
greatest care and perfect quiet would be 
necessary to preserve his life. The star- 
board boat was uninjured, the blow having 
been delivered fair on her stem, forcing her 
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stern foremost through the water, but not 

even starting off the wood ends. 

A cold, uncomfortable morning we had to 
secure our prize, shovels being required to 
clear the snow which had fallen during the 
night, before we could begin our work, and 
the water frozen over in the scuttle-butt. 
This, as may be supposed, was anything but 
pleasant to such of us as had only been ac- 
customed to sperm whaling in tropical seas, 
recalling to our minds the old tales of Green- 

. land experiences; but we were assured by 
the old stagers of the nor’-west that this was 
only what might be expected in the first part 
of the season, and that another month would 
show us the end of the frost and snow, and 
clear the sea of ice far to the northward of 
us where the bowheads were sporting in the 
polar basin. 

' Another day and the icy blast blew itself 
out, the wind shifted, coming light and 
balmy from the southward, and soon the in- 
evitable fog shut us in again. Whales were 
heard around us, roaring with perfect impu- 
nity, and, though almost within lance-dart, 
as effectually hidden from view as if behind 
arampart of stone. The sound of often-re- 
peated blasts from fog-horns long and clear, 
comes down to us with a dismal, ominous 
effect, telling that the ship to windward has 
boats down, wandering, bewildered, in 
search of her. The response of the wander- 
ers is also heard, seemingly far from their 
own ship, and nearly ahead of us. Mr. 
Pomroy seizes a trumpet, and pours a vol- 
ume of sound through it sufficient to awaken 
the dead. 

‘Ring the bell!’ he cries to us who are 
straining our eyes over the cathead in fruit- 
less endeavors to discover something through 
the mist. ‘‘ That boat is not far from us, 
and he may wander all day before he finds 
his own ship.”’ 

The ship's bell dings forth a merry peal, 
which is quickly answered by a short, glad 
note from a tin horn, and, guided by the 
continuous sound, a boat emerges from the 
fog-bank close under our bows. 

‘Vat schipp’s dat?” hails a voice with a 
Dutch accent. 

‘““¢Gorgon,’ of New Bedford. Come 
alongside till the fog lights up. Are there 
any more of you adrift?” 

‘‘ No, sir,’’ answered the boatsteerer, who 
is evidently an American. ‘The others 
were close to the ship when the fog shut 


down.’’ 
16 
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‘¢ What ship are you from ?”’ the mate in- 
quires. 

‘¢¢The Handsaw,’ ’’ replies the boatsteer- 
er, with a grin. 

‘¢ The what, did you say ?”’ demands Mr. 
Pomroy, with a still broader one. 

‘¢< Hansa,’ of Bremen. I pronounced it 
just as my Dutch shipmates do.”’ 

‘Qh, yes, I know the ship. I’ve seen her 
years ago.”’ 

They have taken no oil yet, and, of course, 
cannot repress some feelings of envy at 
hearing us hail eight hundred barrels this 
season, the season having hardly commenced 
yet. They have been further north than we 
have, but found the ice too much for them 
at present, and put back. 

‘*¢ What’s that machine in your boat? ”’ in- 
quired Mr. Paddock, who was looking over 
the side. 

‘‘ That's a ‘lectrifying battery,’”’ answered 
the boatsteerer. 

‘What for?’’ pursued the questioner. 

‘To kill whales with.”’ 

‘*' Well, live and* learn,’? remarked the 
Bishop. ‘* There’s nothing new under the 
sun. Does it work?” 

‘“‘Tt’s a new experiment, and we’ve had 
no chance to try it on a whale yet, but we 
killed a blackfish with it on the passage out, 
and it worked to a charm.” 

‘“‘Mr. Pomroy,’”? said the second mate, 
‘just call the old man’s attention to that in- 
strument. You know he swears by the 
bomb lances now, since he has seen them 
work. Ask him what he thinks of killing 
whales by galvanic shocks.”’ 

But Captain Stetson was skeptical, though 
he could not help admitting the ingenuity of 
the plan. It was intended to fasten to the 
whale by hand in the ordinary way, but the 
battery communicated with a wire, which 
ran through the heart of the line, like that 
of a submarine cable. It was expected that 
a shock could be given sufficiently powerful 
to kill a whale, or at least to paralyze him so 
that he could be killed without difficulty or 
danger. I learned afterward that some ac- 

cident happened to the machinery which 
could rot be remedied at sea, and the use of 
it was necessarily abandoned. Whether it 
has ever since been successfully tried I can- 
not say, but we could see no reason, at that 
time, why it should not prove a speedy and 
merciful method of destroying leviathan, 
though the Bishop protested it was ‘a 
shocking affair, anyhow.”’ 
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DE CONVENANCE. 


O glad you are here for the wedding! 
I want you to see my troussean. 
Pa gave me carte blanche for the outfit: 
’Tis all he need give me, you Know. 


’Tisn’t every girl marries three millions, 
And so he’s as pleased as can be. 


Here’s the dress, dear,—white satin, Worth’s latest ; 


And the flounces and veil real puint—see! 


The girls are all dying with envy: 
Last summer, at Newport, the way 

They courted the man for his money 
Was disgusting, I really must say. 


Oh, Tiffany’s keeping my diamonds— 
I shouldn’t feel safe with them here: 

I think they will make a sensation— 
No bride has finer this year. 


Of course we are going to Europe— 
The state-rooms are taken, and all: 
How long we shall stay I don't know, 

But I guess until late in the fal). 


When we get back, I’ll give a grand party. 
The house he is building up-town 

Will be something superb when it’s finished. 
I wish the man’s name wasn’t Brown, 


In love with him? Jwe! why, vou’1e jcking! 
He’s fifty at least, if a day. 

But then he is really in love, dear: 
I’m sure I shal] have my own way. 


You know I was never romantic: 
If he wants a pretty, young wife, 
Why, I don’t object to be petted 
And worshiped the rest of my life. 


It’s wicked to marry for money ? 
Oh, yes! but who likes being poor ? 
Don’t they say love flies out of the window 
When poverty darkens the door? 


I did come near falling in love once 
With the handsomest fellow in ttwn— 
An artist, with nothing but talent! 
My stars! how the pater did frown! 


But now he’s delighted. Three millions! 
What well-brought-up gir) dare refuse ? 

And the other girls’ mothers are wishing 
Their own daughters stood in my shoes. 


There’s my fiance now. See his horses! 
Perhaps he does look rather grim. 

And what of the handsome young artist ? 
Ah! well, we won’t talk about him. 








ROSIE. 


BY MRS. MASIE PRESTON. 


GLORIOUS morning in early autumn. 

The bright sun was streaming in 
through the half-closed Venetian blinds, and 
fell in chequered patterns of light and shade 
upon the snowy tablecloth. Two persons 
were seated at the breakfast-table—one a 
man of thirty or thereabouts, tall and stal- 
wart, with a pale, resolute face and dark, 
thoughtful eyes—this was my brother Nor- 
man—the other a girl of nineteen, brown- 
haired and brown-eycd, with a lithe, willowy 
figure and a bright brunette face—this was 
myself. 

‘* Maude!’ said Norman suddenly, with- 
out raising his eyes from the letter he was 
perusing. 

I looked up from my own closely-written 
sheet and waited to hear more. 

“¢ Maude! ”’ 

‘“ Yes, dear; ’mlistening. Whatis it?” 

‘*¢ Leslie says he has got a short leave and 
will be down with us early next week. Is’nt 
that good news, Maude? And, what is 
more, he is to bring a companion with 
him.’’ 

‘‘A companion? Oh, a dog, I suppose! 
Well, I’m awfully glad Leslie is coming, and 
I hope he’ll enjoy himself; but I wish he 
wouldn’t bring that dog. If it begins to 
fight with Pixie, we shall never be out of 
hot water, for I wouldy’t have Pix hurt for 
the world; would I, doggie? ”’ 

Norman smiled mischievously as I caught 
up the tiny black spaniel which lay upon the 
hearthrug. — 

‘*T don’t think you need to be xo alarmed 
for the safety of your favorite, Maude,’’ he 
said; ‘‘for, as well as I can make out, Les- 
lie’s companion will not be a four-footed 
animal.’’ 

‘* What do you mean, Norman ?’’ I cried, 
aghast. ‘‘ You don’t mean to say——”’ 

““That Leslie has got married? Well, 
not. exactly; but this looks odd, doesn’t it ?” 
He reopened the letter and read:— 

‘“‘The Colonel is a brick, and has given 
me a month’s leave, so you may expect me 
at the Beeches early next week. I shall 
bring Rosie with me; so tell Maude to have 
a room got ready. Give her my love, and 
believe me, 

Ever your affectionate brother, 
LESLIE LISLE.”’ 


Here Norman looked up, and, catching 
sight, I suppose, of the blank consternation 
depicted on my forlorn-looking visage, burst 
into a hearty fit of laughter. I felt inclined 
to cry. 

‘‘T don’t see what there is to laugh at, 
Norman,’ I said plaintively; ‘‘ I think it’s 
perfectly dreadful. I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved that Leslie could do such a thing. 
How dare he get married without saying a 
word about it to one of his relatives? He 
might have told us, at all events, even if he 
didn’t ask ouradvice. But I dare say, after 
all, it isn’t his fault, poor fellow! He was 
led into it by that designing creature.”’ 
Then suddenly—‘‘I wish you wouldn’t 
laugh, Norman; this horrid woman is com- 
ing here, and I know I shall hate her—and 
I’m very unhappy—and——” A great sob 
effectually prevented the egress of further 
words and stopped Norman’s laughter ina 
moment. 

‘¢ Why, I didn’t mean to hurt you, little 
Maude!’ he said, drawing me upon his 
knee, and passing his hand gently over my 
hair, as was his fashion when he wished to 
soothe me. ‘ But you took the whole thing 
for granted with such solemn seriousness 
that I couldn’t help laughing. I’m quite 
sure that Leslie wouldn’t marry without 
consulting us on the subject—that it’s all a 
mistake. Perhaps the fair Rosie is some 
distant cousin of ours who has advanced 
her claim to relationship. I remember my 
father’s telling me of some connections, 
whose name I cannot remember, living not 
very far from where Leslie is at present 
quartered. It might be one of those.”’ 

“It might,’ I said dolefully; but I don’t 
think it is. ‘*There’s one thing certain, 
though; and that is, that whoever it is, she’s 
coming here, and I’m certain to hate her. 
And what shall I do? I'l have to be al- 
ways with her, you know, because I’m the 
lady of the house. I wish Aunt Marston 
hadn’t chosen this particular time for going 
off on along visit. If I had her here she’d 
be some sort of a shield.”’ 

‘*But can’t you ask some one here in- 
stead,’ suggested Norman, ‘‘ by way of a 
counter-irritant, you know ?”’ 

‘It’s a splendid plan!’’ I exclaimed, 
brightening up directly. ‘‘I’ll ask Helen 
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Charteris to spend a month with me. I had 
a letter from her this morning, and I’m sure 
she’ll come.”’ 

‘¢ And will she fight your battles with the 
other lady?” 

‘‘ Fight my battles! Why, I never saw 
Helen in a passion in my life. No, indeed! 
she will act as peacemaker. It would never 
do to have any one here that would lose her 
temper with—with—this woman,”’’ I said, 
with bitter scorn; ‘‘for then, you see, they 
would come to me to settle their disputes, 
and I’d be sure to please neither, but just 
get abused by both.”’ 

‘¢ Hard lines, Maude,’’—with a queer little 
smile; but I suppose Miss—Charteris, was it 
you said ?—will keep things straight for you?”’ 

‘I’m sure she will,’’ said I, confidently. 
‘¢She’s awfully nice, and quite pretty, too, 
besides having a good fortune. If Leslie 
weren’t married already, she would make a 
nice match for him. But perhaps he isn’t; 
at all events, I think I won’t believe it until 
I hear more about it. And, any way I’m 
glad Helen is coming; I’d like her for a sis- 
ter-in-law.”’ 

‘You little monkey!’ said Norman, 
playfully pinching my cheek as he set me 
down and arose. ‘You are a confirmed 
match-maker, already. You’ll be marrying 
me next—against iny will, too, probably.” 
Then, ina graver tone—‘I have business 
to settle with Edwards, Maude, and I shall 
be occupied all the morning. Don’t fret 
about Leslie; I’m quite certain it’s all a 
mistake.’”? And, with the same old inexpli- 
cable smile hovering about his mouth, he 
turned and left the room. 

I had not much to do that morning; and, 
seeing Norman go out accompanied by his 
steward, and knowing that he would not get 
out of Edward’s clutches for the next three 
hours, I sat down to pen my invitation to 
Helen Charteris. She had been my best 
friend at school, and I still loved her dearly; 
so the prospect of a visit from her was any- 
thing but a disagreeable one. I brightened 
considerably under the anticipation, and, by 
the time I joined Norman at luncheon, had 
regained all my cheerfulness once more. 


‘¢ Helen, can this be you? I scarcely re- 
cognize you! But there—that’s your own 
old smile! I’d know you anywhere by that. 
Welcome to the Beeches, dear—a hundred 
thousand welcomes! I hope you will enjoy 
your visit.”’ 
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‘*I’m sure I shall,’’ said the sweet, clear 
voice. ‘‘I should enjoy visiting you any- 
where, you know, Maude; but this is such a 
lovely old place that one couldn’t help being 
happy in it. But why do you say you scarce- 
ly recognize me ? Your memory can’t be so 
good as mine, dear; for I should know you 
anywhere, though you have changed a good 
deal, whilst I have scarcely altered at all.” 

‘¢ Nonsense, Helen; it is you who have 
changed! ”’ 

And, in truth, it was. I had not seen 
Helen Charteris from the time I left school, 
now two years back. She was then a girl 
verging on eighteen, tall and slight in fig- 
ure, with a face too thin and pale to be beau- 
tiful, though the expression was good and 
the features were delicately formed. Now 
she was almost twenty, a fair, graceful wo- 
man with a rounded, finely-formed figure, 
and a sweet, pure face, lit by tender, violet 
eyes and shaded by rippling masses of gold- 
brown hair. She was so lovely that I never 
tired of looking at her; and, when I ran into 
her room that night for a chat, it was almost 
as much to feast my eyes upon her fair, soft 
beauty as to talk over old times. And talk 
we did, with a vengeance, for Helen and I 
were never at a loss for topics of conversa- 
tion—the very similarity of our situations 
seemed to form a link of sympathy between 
us. She was, like myself, an orphan, richer 
than I in one respect, for she inherited a 
considerable fortune, but poorer in another, 
for she had no kind brothers like Leslie and 
Norman, to pet and spoil her, only a married 
half-sister many years older than herself, 
and an uncle with whom she lived, a tetchy, 
irritable old man, whose house could never 
be a home for her. 

‘*Do you know that you are not my only 
visitor, Helen ?’’ I asked, after we had chat- 
ted for an hour, as only old school-fellows 
can, of by-gone days, of lessons learned to- 
gether, of punishments and rewards shared 
together, of happy tete-a-tetes together in 
the o!d school-room on holiday afternoons, of 
forbidden fruit—i. e., novels—devoured to- 
gether while some good-natured crony 
watched at the door, of pranks played to- 
gether—for in those old times Maude Lisle 
and Helen Charteris were seldom apart. 

Helen opened her violet eyes with wonder 
at my question. 

‘No, really!’ she exclaimed. ‘Then 
how is it that I didn’t see the others ? 
There was no one at dinner but Mr. Lisle.?? 
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‘You dear old goose! ’’ I said, laughing, 
you do take up the very funniest ideas of 
things! Iam certain, now, that you fancy 
that I have three or four male bipeds stowed 
away in different parts of the house, and 
that I'm too jealous of your superior charms 
to let them lvok at you! ”’ 

‘“Now, Maude, don’t be absurd! °’ 

‘Well, I won’t, then. Il be as sober 
and matter-of-fact as you like; and I’ll be- 
gin my reformation by informing you at 
once that my other visitors—who haven’t ar- 
rived yet, by-the-way—are only Leslie and 
his wife, I suppose,’ I said, with a pitiful 
little smile and a sudden longing to put my 
head on Helen’s shoulder and cry. Her look 
of astonishment recalled me to myself. ‘I 
don’t know anything certain about it,’ I 
hastened to explain, ‘‘and Norman thinks 
it’s all a mistake.”’ And then I told her of 
the letter, with its enigmatical message, and 
asked what conclusion she would draw from 
it. ‘‘They will be here tomorrow,” I added, 
“‘ so we will soon know; but, oh, I do hope 
he isn’t married! ”’ 

‘YT don’t think he is,’’ said Helen, after 
veflecting for a moment; ‘I think with 
your prother, that it is aila mistake. I dare 
say you will be quite astonished to find what 
@ natural explanation there will be to what 
now seems so extraordinary. Good gra- 
cious! Can that be twelve o’clock? And I 
haven’t even brushed my hair yet! ’’—pull- 
ing down about her shoulders as she spoke, 
thick masses of rippling gold. ‘‘ Go to bed, 
you incorrigible little chatterbox; you 
haven’t improved a bit since the days when 
mademoiselle used to call you ‘la petite babil- 
larde.’”” 

‘‘ Indeed, I have!’’ I retorted, laughing. 
“‘If you’d been debarred a gossip two whole 
years, you’d have talked more than an hour 
and a half when you got the opportunity.” 

‘* Two years! What does the child mean? 
Hadn’t you your brother and aunt to talk 
to?” 

‘* To gossip,’ I said; ‘‘and Norman never 
gossips, and Aunt Marston is deaf. Good 
night, dear; I hope you'll sleep well.’’ 

‘*Good night, little Maude; let me echo 
your kind wish.’’ And so we parted. 

The next day was a very happy one. How 
could it be otherwise with$Helen for my 
companion? But still I could not help feel- 
ing a little fluttered whenever I thought of 
the expected arrivals ;§Jand, as the time fixed 
for their coming drew near, I got so fidgety 
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that Norman and Helen could scarce refrain 
from laughing at my disturbed looks and ab- 
sent-minded answers. At length it was 
time to dress for dinner; and I went to my 
room, feeling that the mystery, if mystery 
there were, would soon be cleared up, for 
my brother and his companion were to ar- 
rive at half-past six, and it now wanted only 
ten minutes of that hour. Some instinct 
prompted me to put aside the pretty, light 
muslins and grenadines usually deemed 
good enough for home wear, and to don a 
pearl-gray silk richly trimmed with lace; 
and with a plain gold cross hanging from 
the broad black velvet ribbon round my 
neck, and one damask rose in my bodice and 
another in my hair, my toilet was complete. 

I left my own room and passed down the 
corridor into Helen’s. She was standing 
fully dressed before the glass, but turned a8 
I entered, with a little cry of surprise and 
delight. 

‘(Queen Maude in all her splendor! ’’ she 
exclaimed. What a pity there are no enthu- 
siastic lovers here to admire my bright 
Queen Rose of the rosebud garden of 
girls!” 

‘They wouldn’t even look at me while 
you were by,” I said with a laugh and a 
blush. | 

A soft white hand was placed over my 
mouth, so I promised to make no more com- 
plimentary speeches; and then we went 
down-stairs to sit at one‘of the open draw- 
ing-room windows and watch for the new- 
comers. 

We had not long to wait; there was a dis- 
tant rumble, and then the sound of wheels 
upon the gravelled sweep could be distin- 
guished. My heart gave one great leap and 
then seemed to stand still; whilst Norman, 
forgetful of his uncovered head and evening 
dress, sprang through the low French win- 
dow, cleared the verandah at a bound, and 
ran swiftly down the grassy slope to meet 
them. My heart was beating madly now, 
and I leaned back in my chair, feeling faint 
and giddy for a few moments. When I 
opened my eyes again they had reached the 
door. I rose and hurried into the hall to 
receive Leslie’s warm kiss of greeting. 

‘‘Do you know that I haven’t come alone 
this time, Maude?” he cried gaily; and 
then a mist seemed to rise before my eyes, 
and I caught at one of the heavy oak chajrs 
to save myself from falling; for I saw, as in 
a dream, a tall figure standing before me, 
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and heard Leslie’s voice, coming, as it were, 
from afar off, saying, ‘‘ Allow me to present 
to your high-and-mightiness Lieutenant 
Royston Clifford, H. M.—th Regiment, alias 
‘Fair Rosamond, > but bearing in every-day 
life the more commonplace cognomen of 
‘Rosie.’ ”’ 

‘‘Don’t chaff, Leslie, there’s a good fel- 


low,’ said aSmellow, manly voice, its owner 


evidently struggling with a strong inclina- 
tion to laugh. ‘‘ You appear utterly bewil- 
dered Miss Lisle.”’ 

I dare say I did look bewildered—I know 
I felt so, for I made no response, but just 
stared blankly at the young man before me. 
He was a fine fellow to look at, fully six feet 
in height, broad-shouldered and deep- 
chested, with strony, sinewy limbs. But it 
was his ‘face which most attracted my atten- 
tion, because of the delicate, almost femi- 
nine character of its beauty. For it was 
beautiful. The broad, white forehead 
crowned by thick curls of silky gold, the 
straight, clear-cut features, the deep, blue 
eyes, with their long, curling lashes—these 
were all beautiful, but with the beauty of a 
woman rather than of a man. Yet there 
was no weakness in the face; the lips, 
though arched and rosy as those of a girl, 
and parted now in a pleasant smile which 
displayed two rows of dazzling white teeth, 
could, I felt sure on occasion, lock them- 
selves very resolutely together under the 
sweep of the heavy blond moustache; the 
sleepy blue eyes could flash fire if they 
would. I thought of all this in a dazed, 
dreamy sort of way, as I stood and stared; 
and then the eyes concerning which I had 
just been speculating, flashed straight into 
my own and woke me from my trance. 

‘*'You must really excuse me, Mr. Clif- 
ford,’ I said, blushing. ‘Leslie isn’t a 
very clear correspondent, and his letter was 
so enigmatically i that it led me to 
expect a lady.” 

‘*My unfortunate Hickiiatde caused the 
mistake, I suppose,’’ returned my vis-a-vis 
gravely, though I could see his lips quiver- 
ing in the attempt to suppress a smile. 

But Leslie straightway burst out laugh- 
ing. 

‘‘You thought that I was married, and 
Rosie was my wife! Norman toldme. It’s 
the best joke I ever heard. By Jove!” 

I looked up quickly, not, strange to say, 
at Leslie, who had uttered the exclamation, 
but at his friend, and caught the swift glance 
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of intense admiration in the eyes now 
turned toward the drawing-room door. I 
too, looked in that direction. Helen was 
standing in the doorway, the evening sun 
streaming full upon her face, glistening 
among the golden threads of her hair, fall- 
ing upon her blue silk dress and shimmering 
over its shining folds, flushing her fair 
cheeks and dancing in her violet eyes. She 
looked so radiantly lovely that I could not 
wonder at Leslie’s delighted astonishment, 
and his friend’s evident admiration. But, 
as I went through the ceremony of introduc- 
tion, my heart felt very heavy, though I 
could scarce tell why. I understood my 
feelings better during dinner, when I saw 
how much all three gentlemen devoted 
themselves to Helen; and over and over 
again I said sorrowfully to myself:— 

‘¢ What if I have done wrong in bringing 
Helen here? If the peace of mind of both 
my brothers be wrecked, I alone shall be to 
blame. If such happens, I shall never for- 
give myself; and, if he ’’—as our new guest 
leaned across to address Miss Charteris—“ If 
he enters the list, I fear Leslie and my poor 
Norman will have but a frail chance. Oh, 
Helen, Heaven grant you may not prove a 
very Helen of Troy to us!”’ 

‘‘The dinner was over, Mr. Clifford had 
bowed us ladies out, and now we were sit- 
ting in the drawing-room, looking out upon 
the verandah, the ivy-draped pillars of 
which ran along one whole side of the 
house. 

‘* Well, Maude, what. do you think of 
him?” 

‘‘Think of him?’’ I echoed dreamily. 

a Why, what should I think of him but 
that he is just Leslie and nobody else? ”’ 

‘“*T was not asking what you thought of 
Captain Lisle,’’ said Helen, laughing. ‘‘ Of 
course I know perfectly well what is your 
opinion of your brother. I want to know 
what you think of Mr. Clifford.”’ 

‘‘T think you ought to be better able to 
judge of his merits yourself,’’ I answered a 
little tartly; he spore much more to you 
than to me.”’ 

‘¢ Well, then, if you wish to kmrow, I 
thought him very nice. And, oh, Maude, 
he is awfully handsome! Though that is 
scarcely the term either,’’ she continued re- 
flectively. ‘‘I think the word ‘ beautiful” 
would describe him better, but you don’t 
hear it applied to men.”’ 

‘*Won’t you play something, Helen? ”’’ ¥ 
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asked, breaking the silence which had fallen 
between us. 

Helen rose, and, seating herself at the 
piano dashed at once into a favorite compo- 
sition of mine, a little lied cf Mendelssohn’s 
known as “The Bee’s Wedding.’”? She 
played with delicate touch and refined ex- 
pression, and the sweet, sportive melody 
rang out blithely on the scented evening air. 
Presently the last light notes were struck, 
there was a short pause, and then came a 
few slow, solemn chords, swelling gradually 
out into the sublime ‘‘Stabat Mater’’ of 
Rossini. For a few moments I listened 
dreamily to the sorrowful, tender beauty of 
the grand old hymn; and then my reverie 
was broken by the opening of the door, and 
the entrance of the gentlemen. Norman 
and Leslie went at once to the piano to lis- 
ten to the music and applaud the musician; 
but Mr. Clifford came straight up the room 
where I sat and planted himself opposite 
me in the deep recess of the window. There 
was silence for a time. 

“Do you like that air, Miss Lisle?’ as 
the ‘“‘Stabat’’ died away and Helen’s lissom 
fingers flew lightly over the keys and the 
‘Chant des Naiades ”’ rippled out on the air. 

‘Very much indeed,”’ I answered, glanc- 
ing shyly up at the tall figure lounging oppo- 
site, half hidden in the shadow of the cur- 
tain. ‘It conjures up so many pleasant 
thoughts—the murmuring of fountains in 
the warm summer days, the ripple of the 
burn through the valley, the roar of the 
waterfall tumbling over the rocks.” 

‘T am glad to find that you, too, appreci- 
ate its beauty; it has always been a great 
favorite of mine.” 

‘* You are fond of music, Mr. Clifford ?”’ 

‘Very; I know no purer enjovment than 
listening to such an air as that on such an 
evening as this.”’ 

‘Helen plays very nicely,’’ I said, after a 
moment’s pause. 

‘““Yes. Does she sing as well? Her 
voice is so sweet in speaking, I should fan- 
cy she does.”’ 

‘© I will ask her to sing,’’ I said, with a 
strange pang as I rose and approached the 
piano. ‘* Will you sing for us now, Helen? 
Tam longing to hear your voice, and so, I 
am sure, are Norman and Leslie.”’ ‘‘ And 
Mr. Clifford,’ I would have added, but 
the words seemed to stick in my throat. 
Surely I was not becoming envious of Hel- 
en’s superior talents for music! 
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I went back to my seat and looked 
through tear-dimmed eyes at the fading glo- 
ry in the west, whilst Helen’s clear, fresh 
tones rang out in the pathetic ballad of 
‘© Auld Robin Gray.’ She had a sweet, 
sympathetic voice, and possessed the rare 
gift of throwing her whole heart and soul 
into the song she sung; and, as I listened, I 
thought of the sirens of old, and wondered 
if any man could withstand the double 
witchery of her voice and face. 

‘A penny for your thoughts, Miss Lisle!” 
Mr. Clifford’s low, musical voice broke in 
pleasantly on my reverie. 

‘‘You don’t bid high enough, Mr. Clif- 
ford,’ I said, laughing and blushing as I 
looked up. ‘I wouldn’t sell my thoughts 
for a great deal more than that.”’ 

‘‘Indeed! Were they so pleasant then? 
I fancied you looked quite sad; but I sup- 
pose I was mistaken.”’ 

The grave, almost hurt tone startled me, 
and I said hastily :— 

‘<It wasn’t that—but I couldn’t tell you; ”’ 
then instantly repented my impulsive words, 
for he caught at their meaning with a rapid- 
ity very embarrassing to me. 

‘If there was a difficulty in telling me, I 
presume it must have been because I was in 
some sort connected with the thought. Isn’t 
that so, Miss Lisle? And don’t you think 
it rather cruel to keep me in suspense ?”’ 

Here was a predicament! I could not tell 
him that I had been thinking of him as my 
brothers’ probable rival in the affections of 
Helen Charteris; yet what could Ido? He 
seemed to think he had a right to know, and 
—— Oh, what could I say? The end of the 
matter was that I said nothing, but just 
turned my face toward the window again, a 
horrid little sob rising in my throat. I 
choked it back with a quick, gasping sigh, 
and then suddenly my hand was caught and 
pressed to a moustached lip, and a low voice 
murmured :— 

‘Forgive me; I am sorry to have hurt 
you!” 

Oh, dear, why had he done that? I 
shrank back into the shadow, both hands 
clasped before my burning face. What if 
the others had seen? What would they 
think? I forgot that we were entirely con- 
cealed from sight by the gathering dusk, 
darker where I was than elsewhere by rea- 
son of the curtains which shaded the recess, 
I had never had my hand kissed before in 
all my nineteen years of life; and now the 
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spot where his lips had touched it throbbed 
and burned like fire. I fancied that every 
one must needs be as conscious of the fact 
as myself; and, when the urn came in, I 
begged Helen to make the tea, alleging with 
perfect truth that I preferred remaining 
where I was. So I stayed in my shady seat, 
where the cool evening breeze fanned my 
flushed cheeks, and the unconscious cause 
of my exile brought me a cup of tea; and, as 
I received it from his hand, I was conscious 
through all my shame and confusion of a 
strange pleasure, a wild delight. 


High noon of a sultry August day just one 
week later; a merry group reposing on the 
grass in the cool shade of the orchard trees. 
It was a favorite haunt of mine, this old or- 
chard, all through the warm summer days, 
for a fresh breeze was ever blowing from 
the little lake in the garden to temper the 
hot air, and the tall pear and apple trees 
cast a grateful shadow on the close-cut 
sward. Here Helen and I had come after 
breakfast, bringing our books an:! work, and 
here we had stayed well pleased, she in a lit- 
tle rustic seat, and I sitting under a great 
apple-tree laden with rosy fruit, sometimes 
reading a little, sometimes working and 
talking, till the murmur of masculine voices 
warned us that the gentlemen, whom we 
had supposed absent on a fishing-party, were 
meditating an invasion of our retreat, and 
presently the trio came in sight. Norman 
and Leslie were foremost, and at once se- 
cured the space before Helen’s chair, and 
then Mr. Clifford lounged up, languid and 
indolent looking, as usual, to throw himself 
lazily down upon the grass at my feet. 

‘‘ Will you have these, Miss Lisle?’ he 
said, offering me a splendid bunch of crim- 
son clove carnations. ‘‘They looked so 
handsome, coming through the garden, that I 
yielded to an insane desire to pluck them, 


and have repented it ever since, because, © 


when I had them, I did not know what to do 
with them. I dare say they will do for your 
dress.”” 

By this time I had got used to his careless 
speeches, so I only laughed as I took the 
flowers with a word of thanks, and fastened 
them in my belt. 

‘*T say, Rosie,’’ called out Leslie from his 
recumbent posture beside the chair, ‘isn’t 
this better than whipping the river under a 
broiling sun ?”’ 


‘Qh, certainly! It’s too hot today for 
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anything but lounging. What are you 
laughing at, Miss Lisle? At my confession 
of laziness, or at the unstudied grace of my 
attitude?’ for he was lying stretched out 
upon the grass, his arms under his head and 
his straw hat pulled down over his eyes. 

‘*Not entirely at either, though a little at 
both. I was wondering how you came by 
your ridiculous sobriquet.”’ 

‘6Q-h!?? Then very lazily, ‘‘ You’d better 
ask Leslie; he knows more about it than I 
do.”? 

‘¢ What are you saying about me?’’ cried 
Leslie. 

‘¢T was asking Mr. Clifford how he came 
by his absurd nickname, Leslie; and he re- 
ferred me to you for an explanation.” 

‘Oh, that’s it, is it? I suppose you’d 
like to know, so here goes for the narrative; 
and, I say, Maude, as it was you who im- 
posed the task, I’ll consider you bound to 
suggest a word whenever I stick fast for 
want of one. I think I had been in the —th 
nearly two years,’ he began, ‘‘ when one 
day, as I was lounging about the billiard- 
room with a lot of other fellows, Wilbra- 
ham came in and announced a new arrival. 

‘6¢ Come in place of poor Crawford, I sup- 
pose,’ said somebody. ‘ What sort of a fel- 
low is he, Will?’ 

‘¢¢¥ don’t know anything about him,’ said 
Wilbraham, ‘ except that, as I was passing 
by the colonel’s just now, I saw somebody 
going in; and it struck me that it might be 
the new man. Barclay came up just at the 
moment, and I asked him; and he said he 
knew the fellow pretty well, and liked him 
very much. So that promises fairly, at all 
events.’ 

‘“¢What’s his name? Do you know?’ 
drawled Gwynne, who was trying to make a 
cannon. 

‘¢< Clifford. He’s one of the Cliffords of 
Cliffstone, an only son, I believe. Barclay 
told me his Christian name too, but I forget 
it; it was something beginning with R.’ 

‘¢¢ Probably Rosamond. Fair Rosamond 
was a Clifford, you know,’ said Gwynne 


vaguely. 


‘¢¢T shouldn’t be surprised if it were,’ said 
Wilbraham laughing, ‘ for now that 1 think 
of it, Barclay told me that he was a young 
fellow of about eighteen, good-looking 
enough for a girl,’”? here Mr. Clifford as- 
sumed a comical look of bashfulness, and 
made believe to cover his face with his 
hands, ‘‘ ‘and most uncommonly like one too.’ 
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“¢Then you may rely upon it that his 
name is Rosamond,’ said Gwynne. 

‘‘And Rosamond he was dubbed upon 
the spot, and has borne the same name, abre- 
viated into Rosie, during the seven years we 
have been together in the old —th.” 

‘‘And what was the other name begin- 
ning with R?”’ I said in a low voice. 

“Oh, Royston. I thought you knew. My 
father and mother always call me Roy.”’ 

Roy! How well the regal name suited the 
tall, erect figure, the stately head with its 
crown of golden curls, even the white shape- 
ly hands, on one of which a single costly 
diamond flashed in the sunlight. He looked 
indeed a king amongst men. 

‘You are very fond of your mother, Mr. 
Clifford ?”? I said, after a brief pause, for I 
had noted the loving tone in which he spoke 
her name. 

‘“‘ Very,’ a tender, dreamy light in the 
deep blue eyes. ‘‘ She has always been the 
loveliest and dearest. woman in all the world 
to me.”’ 

‘‘ There has never been a dearer then? ”’ 

Some. mischievous spirit prompted the 
words, which I would fain have recalled the 
moment they were spoken; for he had raised 
himself on his elbow, and from under the 
heavy white lids and sweeping lashes came 
a glance so keen and searching that it 
seemed to read my very soul. I flushed 
under the close scrutiny; but in a moment 
or two, apparently satisfied with the result 
of his examination, the veiling lashes fell 
again, and he sank back lazily upon the grass. 
I got no answer to my question though, nor 
indeed did I now desire one; I was but too 
glad to let the subject drop. 

When we left the orchard to go in to 
luncheon, I put in water the rich cluster of 
carnations he had given me, intending to 
wear them in the evening; so, when I went 
to dress for dinner, I donned a simple cos- 
tume of black barege, the better to show 
them off. I hung around my neck a locket 
set with rubies, which matched the color of 
the carnations, fastened one cluster of the 
rich crimson flowers in my hair and another 
in my dress, and then my work was done, 
and not badly done either, I flattered myself; 
80 it was with a very bright and well pleased 
face that I descended to the drawing-room. 
Mr. Clifford, as usual, took me in to dinner, 
and I thought—or was it fancy—that a 
gleam of pleasure flashed over his face as he 
offered me his arm. He was very bright 
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and pleasant during the meal, exerting him- 
self to talk much more than usual, and I dis- 
covered that few could talk better than he 
when he desired to do so. But he spent the 
whole evening with Helen at the piano; and 
poor Leslie, feeling, I suppose, de trop, 
came and kept me company. I do not think 
we were as gay as was our wont that night; 
at all events, I was not sorry when it was 
time for us two ladies to retire and leave the 
gentlemen to the companionship of their 
meerschaums and cigars. 

When I reached my own room, I set down 
the candle I carried on the toilet table and 
glanced at my reflection in the glass, and 
then I discovered, for the first time, that I 
had lost the bonny breast-knot I had worn 
in my dress. It was only a spray of myrtle 
tied up with two of the carnations, but 
somehow I felt curiously sorry for the loss, 
and resolved to search the lower rooms, in 
one of which I must have dropped it. There 
was light below, I knew, so, leaving my can- 
dle in my room, I slipped quietly down the 
broad staircase. I reached the landing and 
peered cautiously down into the hall, and 
then inwardly congratulated myself upon my 
prudence, for by the dim light I saw a tall 
form standing by the table. The lamp was 
burning low, and I could not distinguish 
more than a shadowy outline of the figure. 
It was too tall for Leslie, I thought; it might 
be Norman. No matter, I would stay where 
I was until the unwelcome visitant departed, 
for I had no wish that any one should in- 
quire into my errand. So I shrank back in- 
to the shadow and peeped cautiously over 
the balustrades at the object of my curiosity. 
Presently he moved and then stooped as 
though to pick up something against which 
his foot had struck; a moment after he had 
come forward under the dim lamp, which 
threw a faint, soft light upon the handsome 
head, and I knew by the bright, fair curls 
that it was Roy Clifford. In one hand he 
held a cigar-case and a box of fusees, in the 
other something which he glanced at, held 
for a moment to his lips, and then hid away 
in his breast. I waited a moment till he 
had taken his hat from the stand and gone 
out, and then darted back tomy room, my heart 
beating high with a mad, delirious joy. I 
had seen little, it is true, but that little was 
enough. The something in his hand was a 
knot of faded flowers, and those flowers were 
crimson clove carnations. 

I was too happy and excited to think of 
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bed, so I extinguished my candle, drew back 
my curtains, and softly unbarred the shut- 
ters, letting the moonlight stream over the 
carpet in a flood of silver light. Then I 
threw a warm shawl] about me, raised the 
sash a little, and sat down in a low chair be- 
side it to dream. The sweet scent of the 
flowers stole in at the open window. __Pres- 
ently another perfume mingled with theirs, 
—the odor of a cigar; and in another mo- 
ment the smoker had entered the veranda 
and was pacing up and down underneath my 
window with a firm, easy step. A few turns 
backwards and forwards, and then a mellow 
voice I knew began to sing in an undertone 
an air which I seemed to recognize. After 
a while the singer paused under my window, 
and I could hear distinctly the softly uttered 
words :— 
‘‘Come into the garden, Maud, 
For the black bat, night, has flown; 
Come into the garden, Maud, 
I am here at the gate alone. 


‘‘She is coming, my own, my sweet; 
Were it ever so airy a tread, 

My heart would hear her and beat, 

Were it earth in an earthy bed.”’ 

As if in response, the hall door opened 
and some one joined the former tenant of the 
veranda. 

‘* By Jove, what a capital opportunity for 
doing the sentimental!’ said a voice whichI 
recognized as Leslie’s. 

‘‘ ‘Pair shines the moon tonight 

Out from her cloudless height; 

And many a lady bright 

Her lattice opens,’ 
I heard you singing, old boy. I suppose 
you were sighing like a furnace to your fair 
lady’s eyebrows. Confess now; weren’t you 
serenading Miss Charteris?” 

‘“*Not I,’’ was the gay response. ‘I do 
not even know what room Miss Charteris 
honors by her presence; and I’ve no fancy 
for being saluted with a shower from your 
brother’s water-jug as a reward for my cater- 
wauling.”’ 

‘‘T thought,”’ said Leslie laughing, ‘ that 
you were hit in that quarter, Rosie. What’s 
your recipe for keeping heart-whole, old 
fellow?” 

‘¢ How do you know that Iam?” 

‘Whew! ‘Sets the wind in that corner?’ 
Who’s the fair lady ? Any one I know?”’ 

‘¢ Well, if you must have it, yes.”’ 

‘¢T know such a lot of people,”’ said Leslie 
disconsolately, ‘‘ and I’m such an awful bad 
hand at guessing. Can’t you give me the 
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initial of her name? M is it? Then I 
know who it is now. Maude Fenwick! 
Well, she’s a pretty girl, and a jolly one (oo; 
but I didn’t think she’d be your style, old 
man, though there’s no accounting for 
tastes.”’ 

‘No, nor for the extraordinary conclu- 
sions you come to cither. Don’t you think 
it’s time to turn in, though? The clock is 
striking eleven.”’ 

“ All right.”’ 

I heard the hall door open and shut, the 
sound of quick footsteps in the corridor, the 
cordial good nights exchanged, and then I 
bowed my head upon my clasped hands and 
wept bitter tears for my shattered idol. But 
in a little while came other thoughts,—he 
had not confirmed Leslie’s surmise, he had 
laughed at his suggestion; and I could not 
forget how reverently he had kissed the 
flowers Thad worn. Yet how could I be 
certain that it was not of that other Maude 
he had been thinking when he had sung that 
song? I betook myself to bed, but the gray 
light of morning was stealing into my room 
ere [ at length sobbed myself to sleep. 


Ten days had gone by, days of mingled joy 
and sorrow, at least for me. There were 
times when I felt more than half inclined to 
whisper to myself, ‘‘He loves me,”’ and 
then some careless act, some chance word 
dispelled the sunshine, and all was dark 
again. It was now the first week of Septem- 
ber, and the men had been out for a morn- 
ing’s shooting ere they joined us at luncheon. 
The subject under discussion during the 
meal was what we should do with ourselves 
during the remainder of the day. Norman 
suggested riding, and Leslie seconded the 
proposal. I declared it tobe much too warm 
for such exercise, and said that I should pre- 
fer boating; and in this Roy Clifford joined. 

‘“T really think you would all enjoy it 
much more,” he said. ‘‘ The ‘ Naiad’ just 
holds five nicely, and there will be a cool 
breeze on the water.”’ 

Norman looked resolute. 

‘¢ Miss Charteris has the casting vote,’? he 
said presently; ‘‘ Iwill abide by her deci- 
sion.”’ 

‘¢T am afraid I shall get into dire disgrace 
with Maude,’’ Helen said laughing, “ but I 
must confess that my inclinations tend 
toward acanter. Isn’t there some way of 
arranging matters, though? Can’t we make 
two parties,—Maude and Mr. Clifford for 
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boating, you, Captain Lisle and myself for 
riding ?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t think that would be agreea- 
ble at all!’ F exclaimed, not over-pleased at 
being taken at my word in such a matter-of- 
fact fashion, and by no means relishing the 
idea of a long tete-a-tete with Roy Clifford. 

‘‘ Why not ?”’ said that personage, raising 
his eyes from the chicken he was carving, 
and staring me straight in the face. 

‘‘Oh, I think we are too small a party to 
divide,’ I stammered, feeling conscious the 

while that ‘‘ beauty’s ensign ’’ was most un- 
comfortably crimson on my cheeks. 

“I’m afraid we shall have to divide then,”’ 
said Norman, ‘‘for I recollect Biner’s in- 
forming me yesterday that Ladybird had cast 
a shoe, so she won’t be fit for your use to- 
day, Maude.”’ 

“It does not matter in the least,’ I an- 
swered hastily. ‘‘I can stay at home.”’ 

‘“Pardon me, Miss Lisle, but I cannot see 
any necessity for that, unless you object to 
my escort.”’ 

‘*©T felt my cheeks flame afresh at the hid- 
den meaning in his low tones, but with some 
idea of facing my difficulties boldly and so 
overcoming them, I looked up and said:— 

‘Pray excuse my ungraciousness, Mr. 
Clifford. I have a slight headache, aud am 
rather cross in consequence; but, if you can 
put up with a dull companion, I shall be 
happy to accompany you.” 

‘CT shall begin to think you are fishing for 
compliments,’’ he said, a sudden light flash- 
ing in his blue eyes. ‘‘ A dull companion 
you could never be.”’ 

‘Bravo, Rosie! I wish I had your facul- 
ty for saying pretty things. How do you 
manage it ?”’ cried Leslie. 

‘“Very easily, my dear fellow. 
the truth.”’ 

Half an hour afterward we were in the 
boat, which, under the impulse of a soft 
breeze, glided pleasantly through the water, 
the said water being a tiny river, or rather 
wide stream, tordered on either hand by 
marsh, running about a quarter of a mile 
from the house and discharging itself after a 
time into a broad bay. Presently, when the 
breeze suddenly fell, I begged my compan- 
ion to row up a small inlet near us and there 
lie to. 

‘‘“Whew! How hot it is!’’ he said, as he 
threw himself lazily upon a seat, after stick- 
ing un oar into the soft mud to keep us close 
to the bank. ‘You and I were wise in 
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our generation, Miss Lisle, when we elected 
to decline the riding party. It’s too hot to- 
day for anything but lounging and being 
read to perhaps, which reminds me that I 
put a book into my pocket when I came 
out.”? He produced it as he spoke, and 
opened it at the title-page,—‘‘Songs and 
Verses,’”’? by G. J. Whyte-Melville. ‘‘ This 
is a book of yours; I see your name in it,— 
Maude Lisle,’’ lingering long over the name 
as though he liked to speak it, ‘‘andina 
man’s writing too.” | 

‘‘ Yes,”’ I answered laughingly, feeling de- 
lighted, I scarce knew why, at the abrupt 
changed tones in which he had spoken the 
last words. ‘‘ Norman gave it to me, and I 
made him write my name in it.”’ 

‘‘Oh!’? His brow cleared, and he handed 
the book to me with a smile, saying, ‘‘ Won’t 
you read me some of your favorites? This 
is just the place for poetry.” 

I took the volume with some trepidation, 
and, opening it at hap-hazard, began to 
read :— 

‘‘For, though her smile was sad and faint, 

And though her voice was low, 

She never murmured a complaint 
Or hinted at her woe, 

Nor harbored in her gentle breast 
The lightest thought of ill, 

Giving all, forgiving all, 
Pure and perfect still.” 

I concluded in a low and faltering voice. 
The pathos of the words had touched me 
deeply. 

6é Go on.”? 

I continued :— 

‘¢And when, to crush that patient brow, 

The storm-cloud broke at last, 

And all her pride was shattered now 
And all her power was past, 

She meekly kissed the hand that smote 
And yielded to its will, 

Giving all, forgiving all, 
True and tender still.’’ 

‘¢ What a beautiful character,’”’ he said, as 
I finished. ‘‘ Don’t you think so?” 

‘‘Yes,’? I answered hesitatingly, ‘‘ but 
somewhat too perfect.”’ 

He looked surprised. 

‘sWhy, I thought you ladies always went 
in for self-sacrifice and all that sort of thing, 
and would do anything for the sake of those 
you lov8?”? — 

‘© Ah, yes,”? I responded quickly, ‘‘ that 
makes all the difference. A woman can suf- 
fer much for one she loves; but a very little, 
comparatively speaking, suffered from a 
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loved one, breaks her heart. That is why I 
spoke so of Griselda.” 

‘“*T think you are right,’? he began, and 
then a sudden lurch of the little craft made 
him glance up quickly. 

I saw hjs face pale as he looked, and fol- 
lowing the direction of his eyes, I raised my 
own tothe sky. It was dark and lowering, 
thickly covered by black and hurrying clouds. 
The water too was gray and turbulent-look- 
ing, surging in long, heavy swells against 
the boat. 

‘‘T am afraid there is some dirty weather 
at hand,”’ he said, ‘‘ this close, heavy atmos- 
phere and those black clouds never come for 
nothing.”’ 

He wrenched up the oar, and with a few, 
vigorous strokes rowed out of the inlet. The 
look of the weather was even worse as I 
glanced around on gaining the open channel, 
and, with a sudden sinking of the heart, I 
addressed my companion:— 

‘* Do you think there is danger?” 

‘‘I do; not much perhaps, but some cer- 
tainly. The danger is of being carried out 
tosea. The wind is rising fast, and even 
now it is no easy task to drive the boat 
through the water. And it would be folly 
to attempt to land on those soft banks, there 
is no foothold on them.” 

‘* Weare not far from home, at all events.’” 
I said. ‘‘We may get there before the 
storm comes on.”’ 

We rowed on in silence for a short time, 
the water dashing against our little boat in 
heavy swells which made her tremble, the 
wind rising every now and then into a gusty 
shriek and whistling sharply about our ears. 
I could see that it taxed Roy Clifford’s 
strength, strong man though he was, to 
make head against the wind and waves; and 
yet, though not very brave by nature, I did 
not feel much afraid, I had such confidence 
inhim. Thank Heaven, we had rounded a 
curve in the little river, and I knew that ten 
minutes of rowing would bring us to land, 
provided, of course, that we were able to 
make it. But the wind was dead against us, 
and the sullen, slaty waters broke in great 
surges against the prow. Every stroke was 
a labor, and I glanced anxiously toward Roy. 
His face was paler than usual, but perfectly 
calm and quiet, his lips set firmly together 
under his fair moustache. 

He smiled as my eyes met his, and he said, 
ever so softly :— 
~ “ Are you afraid?” 
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‘*Not’ much; we are nearly home now, 
and ’?——. 

I would have said more, but that a low 
exclamation from my companion froze the 
words on my lips. 

‘¢ What is it ?°’ I asked breathlessly. 

‘One of the rowlocks has gone over- 
board! ”’ 

It was but too true. The violent exertion 
necessary to propel the boat had lifted up 
the small fork of brass, and jerked it over 
the side into the water. 

‘‘ Heaven help us!’ I groaned, ‘‘ we can 
no longer help ourselves! ”’ 

‘* Nay,”’ he said, finding a smile to reas- 
sure me, though his eyes looked grave and 
troubled, ‘“‘ I am not quite at the end of my 
tether yet.”” He bent down and tore upa 
portion of the upper planking which ran 
along the bottom of the ‘‘ Naiad,’’ and, tak- 
ing outa pocket-knife, began to fashion there- 
from a rude spur wherewith to replace the 
lost rowlock. It was done in a few mo- 
ments, and he put it in, saying, ‘‘ Now keep 
the rudder hard round to the right, and:I 
think there’s a chance for us yet. But, as 
this thin wood won’t last long, do you think 
you could make me another spur?” 

‘© Oh, yes,” I said gladly, twisting the till- 
er rope tightly round one arm, and stretch- 
ing out my hand for the knife and piece of 
planking he held toward me. 

Our progress was but slow. Four times 
did the frail wood give way, and four times 
did I replace the broken rowlock ere we 
neared the land. We were within ten yards 
of the bank when the knife, escaping from 
my sore and stiffened fingers, fell with an 
ominous splash into the dark waters, and al- 
most at the same moment the treacherous 
spur again gave way. The nearness of the 
longed-fow land nerved me to fresh exer- 
tions. I had no knife, but I had hands and 
teeth, and with their aid I finished in a mo- 
ment the half-completed rowlock, and passed 
it to my companion. It was our last chance. 
If it broke before we reached the land, there 
was nothing to prevent our being carried out 
to sea by the high wind, and sunk or dashed 
to pieces in the coming storm. I turned my 
eyes with hungry eagerness toward the slow- 
ly nearing bank. What were those dark fig- 
ures far up in the river meadow, hasting 
downward with rapid pace? Were they 
cattle, or—— Stay! I could see them now, 
they were men! A low cry of joy broke 
from me, attracting mycompanion’s attention 
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to the advancing forms, and the deep, fer- 
vent ‘Thank Heaven!” which escaped his 
lips told me that, calm and indifferent as he 
appeared, he had fully realized our danger. 

And now we were drawing nearer. My 
eyes were fixed with a sort of fascination 
upon the frail rowlock. If it would but hold 
out! Three strokes—two—one more! Our 
kee] grated upon the bank, and in another 
second the boat-chain was thrown over its 
stake. Roy Clifford lifted me from the rock- 
_ing boat, and put me gently into Norman’s 
arms. 

I knew nothing after that until I found 
myself in my own room lying on a sofa, with 
Helen’s sweet, tender face bending anxious- 
ly over me. 

‘‘ What is the matter?’ I asked confused- 
ly. ‘* What has happened? Ah, I remem- 
ber now!’’ leaning back again with a long- 
drawn sigh of contentment and relief as I 
recollected my adventure and its fortunate 
termination. 

A low tap at the door, which Helen rose 
to answer, turned the current of my 
thoughts. 

‘‘Who’s there?” I asked languidly, as, 
after exchanging a few whispered words with 
some one outside, she returned to her post 
beside my couch. 

“Only your brothers and Mr. Clifford, 
dear.”? Then, as I turned away my face to 
hide the crimson flush that all at once suf- 
fused it, she added, ‘‘ They were so anxious 
about you that they wouldn’t leave the cor- 
ridor till they heard that you had recovered. 
And now you must tell me all about it, 
Maude, I had no time to ask Mr. Clifford.” 

That evening I sat again in the deep re- 
cess of the drawing-room window, pursuing 
dreamily two of my favorite occupations,— 
watching the red flush of the sunset die out 
of the sky and listening to Helen’s sweet, 
soft music. The threatened storm had 
passed away, leaving the air faint with the 
perfume of rain-refreshed flowers. As on 
the first evening of our acquaintance, Roy 
. Clifford lounged against the opposite side of 
the window, and Norman leaned over the 
piano. Leslie had met some old friends 
early in the day, and having been cajoled in- 
to a promise to dine with them, had depart- 
ed to fulfil it two hours before. 

‘‘ Sing,’’ said Norman presently, in an en- 
treating voice. 

And Helen complied at once. 

I cannot tell what made her choose the 
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song, but in a moment she began the sweet, 
sad words of a plaintive little ballad called 
‘* Listening.”?” The simple song, always 
powerful to touch me, seemed more than 
ever so on this evening. 

What if I too were listening for footsteps 
that would nevercome ? What if I had been 
saved today, and Roy Clifford drowned? 
The tears had been very near my eyes be- 
fore, and now I felt that they must 
come. I rose and passed quickly out of the 
low French window and down the veranda, 
till I stayed my steps behind a pillar, and, 
with my face buried in the ivy, sobbed like 
a grieving child. 

I had not been there many minutes when 
a well known step on the stone pavement 
warned me that somebody had come in 
search of me, and I shrank still further into 
the shade; but the seeker’s eyes had discov- 
ered my retreat. The step came nearer, 
nearer, it paused beside me, and then I was 
taken forthwith into somebody’s arms and 
pressed close to somebody’s breast. 

‘¢ Maude, little Maude! ”’ 

The scent of Leslie’s cigar, as he strolled 
leisurely homewards under the yellowing 
beeches a full hour afterward, was the first 
thing which woke us from our delicious 
dream. Roy had brought me a garden hat 
and cloak from the stand in the hall, and we 
had paced up and down enjoying the balmy 
beauty of the night and our own exquisite 
and overflowing happiness. But, now that 
Leslie’s approaching footsteps could be dis- 
tinctly heard, Roy withdrew the arm with 
which he had held me close, and, with a 
courtly bow and sudden light of laughter in 
his eyes, offered it to be taken in more deco- 
rous fashion. I accepted it, and we thus 
went down the moonlit avenue to meet the 
home-comer. 

‘¢ Leslie, dear old fellow,’’ said Roy when 
we met, ‘‘you and I have always been like 
brothers to each other; won’t you congratu- 
late me now that we are going to be brothers 
in reality ?”” 

‘‘ With all my heart,’’ was the cheery re- 
sponse, as they shook hands. And then 
Leslie kissed me affectionately, and we all 
returned to the house together. ‘‘ Where 
are Norman and Miss Charteris?’’ asked 
Leslie presently. 

“In the drawing-room,”’’ 
‘¢ Helen is playing.”’ 

Bhe had ceased doing so for some time, 
but I had never missed the sound when she 
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stopped, the music in my own heart had 
been so sweet. 

We re-entered the darkened hall, and I 
pushed open the drawing-room door, and 
advanced into the room. It was lit only by 
the gray gloaming, yet there was light 
enough for me to see my brother and my 
friend “‘ hand in hand and heart to heart,”’ 
Norman’s stately head bent low till his lips 
touched the golden hair which lay upon his 
breast. I closed the door softly and with- 
drew, and then, in a few whispered words, 


communicated the state of affairs to Roy and 


Leslie. 

“By Jove!’ ejaculated the latter in a 
whisper, ‘‘there’s nothing but love-making 
going on now! What are we to do?”’ - 

I suggested making a little noise to arouse 
them ere we entered, which suggestion Les- 
lie gladly acted upon, throwing down some 
half-dozen umbrellas and three or four cro- 
quet mallets which had found their way into 
the stand as well. 

Roy caught my trembling fingers as he 
went in, and, leading me up to Norman— 
now standing with the utmost propriety be- 
side the piano—asked him in a few simple, 
earnest words for the hand of his little sister, 
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and my dear old brother took me fondly in 
his arms and kissed me ere he put me into 
Roy’s, saying fervently :— 

‘¢ Heaven bless you both!” 

But, as Leslie said, ‘‘ The row wasn’t over 
yet,’? for Norman, bringing Helen forward, 
presented her to me as my sister; and I, 
though scarce yet recovered from the sur- 
prise with which I learned that not gay 
Leslie, but grave Norman was the happy 
man, embraced and welcomed her with all 
my heart. 

Ah me, that happy, happy time! Why, it 
seems but yesterday! I could not believe 
that it is more than two bright, glad, joyous 
years since we were wed, but that a second 
Roy—a golden-haired, blue-eyed baby —holds 
regal sway in my happy nursery, and tyran- 
nizes unmercifully over his doting grand- 
parents. But Roy and I never forget those 
dear old days, and often, when we are talk- 
ing of by-gone times, he closes the conversa- 
tion by saying, with the old laughing light in 
his dreamy eyes :— 

‘*'Well, if Providence should ever send me 
a little daughter, I'll have her christened 
Rosie.”’ 


BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO. 
MAJOR GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE, 


N officer of the American army during 
the revolution, was born at Eastown, 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, on the first of 
January, 1745. He was educated at the 
Philadelphia Academy, where he took a high 
rank for his proficiency in mathematics. At 
an early age he engaged in the profession of 
a land-surveyor. When only twenty years 
of age he was employed by a company 
formed in Pennsylvania, to proceed to Nova 
Scotia for the purpose of locating a grant of 
land from the crown. Of this settlement 
he was made the superintendent. 

In 1767, he returned-to his native place, 
and resumed his profession of a land-survey- 
or. He early took a decided and active part 
in opposition to the arbitrary edicts of the 
British government against the colonies. 
In 1773, he was chosen a delegate to the gen- 
eral assembly of Pennsylvania, and acted 


with John Dickinson, Thomas Mifflin, 
Charles Thomson and other patriots, in as- 
serting the rights of the colonies. In 1775, 
he was appointed by Congress a colonel in 
the continental army, and joined the north- 
ern department, then upon the point of in- 
vading Canada, under the command of Gen- 
eral John Thomas. In the attack upon the 
enemy at Three Rivers, in June, 1775, Gen- 
eral Thomas was taken seriously ill. Colonel 
St. Clair, the next in rank, having been dis- 
abled by an accident, the command devolved’ 
upon Wayne, who, though suffering from a 
scvere wound in hs leg, conducted the re- 
treat in a very successful manner to Ticor- 
deroga, and was there when General Ben- 
edict Arnold engaged the British on Lake 
Champlain. In 1777, he received the ap- 
pointment of brigadier general, and joined 
the main army in command of abrigade. In 
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this campaign, he acted with great bravery, 
and was highly c:mplimented by General 
Sullivan, under whose command he was. 

In September, 1777, he was with General 
Washington at the battle of Brandywine, 
and held an important post at Chad’s Ford, 
where it was supposed the British would at- 
tempt to cross the river. General Arm- 
strong’s division was on his right, at the 
distance of two miles, and General Sullivan 
on the left, while General Greene held the 
_ reserve. Upon the retreat of our forces, 
Wayne defended his position with great 
bravery, but was at length compelled to re- 
treat with the main army. Shortly after, he 
was defeated by the British under General 
Gray, who took him by surprise at midnight. 
On the fourth of October, 1777, at the battle 
of Germantown, General Armstrong was to 
attack the enemy’s left, General Greene the 
right wing, while Generals Sullivan and 
Wayne, accompanied by General Washing- 
ton in person, were to fall on the center, and 
thus to force the British to the Schuylkill. 
The night before the battle, the troops 
had marched fourteen miles, and at day- 
break bore down upon the enemy. Wayne, 
at the head of his soldiers, drove the enemy 
before him with great bravery. The British 
were soon after reinforced, and the Ameri- 
cans were forced to retreat. The loss on 
each side was about equal. 

At the battle of Monmouth, in June, 1778, 
he commanded under General Lafayette, 
where he fought with great valor, leading 
troops into the very midst of the enemy. 
The British were Cefeated as much by the 
personal bravery of Wayne, as by any other 
circumstance. At the storming of Stony 
Point, July 15th, 1779, at midnight, Wayne, 
at the head of his corps of light infantry, 
stormed the fort, and carried the garrison at 
the point of the bayonet. Wayne was 
struck in the head by a musket-ball, and 
as he fell back, cried out to his soldiers :— 

‘¢ March on! carry me into the fort, for I 
will die at the head of my column.”’ He 
was taken in their arms and carried into the 
center of the fort. His wound proved not 
to be of a serious nature. Colonel De Fleu- 
ry was the first to enter the fort, and struck 
down the British flag with his own hands. 
The garrison surrendered as prisoners of 
war, and they were treated with the greatest 
magnanimity. Wayne had but fifteen killed 
and eighty-three wounded; the British had 
sixty-three killed. Colonel Johnson, the 
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commander, with five hundred and forty. 
three officers and men. were taken prison- 
ers. For this gallant exploit, Congress pre- 
sented to General Wayne a gold medal, of 
which the following is a description :— 

On the obverse is the figure of an Indian 
queen crowned; a quiver of arrows at her 
back, and wearing a short apron of feathers, 
fastened to the waist by a sash, which hangs 
behind her. With her right hand she is pre- 
senting a wreath to General Wayne, and in 
her left she holds a mural crown towards his 
head. An alligator lies at her feet, on the 
left, and the American shield lies against 
the animal. Above is the legend: ‘‘ Antonio 
Wayne, Duci Exercitus,’’ in the exerque— 
‘“¢Comita Americana.”” On the reverse is a 
fort on the top of a hill, the British flag fly- 
ing, troops advancing up to the fort, anda 
large number at the foot of the hill. Artil- 
lery are seen in the foreground, and vessels 
in the river. Above is the inscription, 
‘*Stony Point Expugnatum,’ XV. July, 
MDCCLXXIX. 

The storming and capture of Stony Point, 
regarded as an exhibition of skill and indom- 
itable courage, was one of the most brilliant 
events of the war. General Wayne was 
everywhere greeted with rapturous applause, 
and Congress presented him a vote of 
thanks ‘‘ for his brave, prudent and soldierly 
conduct.”’ 

In 1781, General Wayne, with a corps of 
eleven hundred men, joined General Lafay- 
ette in Virginia. After the capture of Lord 
Cornwallis, he joined the army under Gen- 
eral Greene, and was sent by that officer to 
conduct the war in Georgia, in which he was 
successful. Upon the evacuation of Savan- 
nah by the British, General Wayne rejoined 
Greene. Peace soon after took place, and 
General Wayne returned to Pennsylvania, 
when he was elected a member of the State 
Convention that ratified the Federal Consti- 
tution. As a recognition of his valuable 
services, the Legislature of Georgia made 
him a present of a valuable farm in that 
State. 

In 1792, he succeeded General St. Clair in 
the command of the army sent against the 
Western Indians, and defeated them in the 
Miamis, in August, 1794. He afterwards 
concluded a treaty with the Indians in Au- 
gust, 1795, and while on his journey home, 
on Lake Erie, he was taken ill, and died at 
Presque Isle, in Yecember, 1796, at the age 
of fifty-one years. He was buried, at his 
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own request, under the flag-staff of the fort, 
on the shore of Lake Erie, from whence his 
remains’ were conveyed to Radnor church- 


: 
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yard, in Delaware county, in 1809, by his 
son. The Society of Cincinnati erected a 
monument over his remains. 
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A STORY OF MAHADI. 


AHADI, the son of Caliph Almansor, 
was quite as extravagant as his father 
had been covetous; he squandered with 
carelessness what had been amassed with 
painful economy. He lived only for self- 
gratification; he cared little for the welfare 
of his State and its inhabitants, and left all 
to the control of his ministers, who, taking 
advantage of his careless indifference, 
sought only the advancement of their insa- 
tiable selfishness. 

One day, as Mahadi was out hunting a ga- 
zelle, he outstripped his fellows, and lost 
himself in a wilderness. Night drew on; he 
was hungry, thirsty, and tired, after his long 
chase, and he had half made up his mind 
that he must pass the night on the bare 
ground, under the blue vault of heaven, 
when suddenly he observed in the distance 
a solitary tent. 

Mahadi gathered all his strength to reach 
the tent before it became quite dark. Its 
inhabitant, an old Arab, came out directly 
he beheld him, helped him dismount from 
his horse, treated him, as is usual among 
Arabs, with the greatest hospitality, and in- 
quired, in surprise, how he came into that 
wilderness. 

The caliph did not discover himself, but 
replied that he belonged to the followers of 
the caliph, and had lost himself in the 
chase. 

‘¢ How do you manage to live in this des- 
ert?’ asked he of the old Arab. 

‘‘ What you now see as desert was not al- 
ways so,’ answered he. ‘The whole of 
the surrounding country was inhabited by 
many Arab and Turkoman tribes, who made 
a good living by traffic and agriculture, and 
willingly paid a large tribute to the caliph.” 

‘¢ And why is it no longer so ?”’ said Ma- 
hadi, with curiosity. 

‘¢Tt could not end otherwise,’’ returned 
the Arab, with candor. ‘‘ Almansor was a 
good prince; he reigned himself, and did 
not give the government of his faithful sub- 


jects into the hands of avaricious and de- 
ceitful governors, like our present caliph, 
Mahadi. If the latter continues to interest 
himself thus little in the government, it 
will not be long ere there are much more 
such deserts as this in his dominions.”’ 

Mahadi now for the first time heard a truth 
with which he certainly would not have be- 
come acquainted had he discovered himself 
to the Arab. The free open-heartedness of 
the old man did not offend him, but it 
awakened in him a determination to keep a 
sharp eye upon his deputies, and in future 
to interest himself more actively in the gov- 
ernment. 

The laws of Mahomet forbid the use of 
wine, and the Arab considered some time 
before he ventured to offer any to his guest. 
He did so at last, when he saw how sorely 
exhausted he was, and did not meet with a 
refusal. With warm hospitality he brought 
out a pitcher, and rejoiced that he had it in 
his power to refresh the stranger. 

Mahadi took a good draught, and thereupon 
assured his kind host that he should not have 
reason to regret his friendly reception of 
him; he was, he said, one of the chief ser- 
vants of the caliph, and would not forget 
him. The Arab rejoiced that he nad the 
honor to entertain so noble a guest; he 
sought to gain his favor, and redoubled his 
attentions. 

Mahadi drank once more of the wine, and 
found himself not only refreshed but inspir- 
ited. After a third draught—‘‘I must tell 
you,’ said he, quite confidentially to his host, 
‘¢that Iam the favorite of the caliph, and 
manage all his affairs; in return for your 
hospitality to me, he shall load you with be- 
neficence.”’ 

By degrees Mahadi ceased to require press- 
ing, and became quite merry and talkative. 
At last he took the old Arab’s hand, and 
said, smiling, ‘‘My good friend, in wine is 
truth; your hospitality obliges me to confess 
it to you; I am the caliph Mahadi himself, 
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and as caliph, I confirm all my former prom- 
ises.”” 

The Arab stared with open eyes at his 
guest; but, instead of falling reverently up- 
on the ground, he silently took up the wine- 
cup and went towards the door. 

‘¢What are you going to do?’’ asked 
Mahadi. 

‘*To prevent your drinking more wine,”’ 
quietly answered the Arab. ‘‘ At the first 
draught, you were a servant of the caliph, 
_ at the third his favorite, and at the fifth or 
sixth you become the caliph himself. I 
know not what to believe; but whoever you 
may be, I expect that by the eighth or ninth 
draught you will declare yourself our great 
prophet himself, which of course I could 
not believe. I will therefore take away the 
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liquor which makes you so communicative.”’ 

The Arab went out and did not return. 
After waiting a long time in vain, Mahadi 
wrapped himself in the rug which his wor- 
thy host had prepared for him, and soon fell 
asleep. 

The next morning he mounted his horse, 
and took the Arab, who was yet in great 
doubt what to believe, with him as his guide. 
When they came to Bagdad, however, all 
doubt was. removed from the mind of the 
honest old man. He perceived that he had 
actually entertained the caliph, who, on his 
part, fulfilled all his promises, loaded the 
Arab with presents, and, above all, placed 
in his hands a large sum to reinstate his 
tribes in their former dwelling-place, and to 
restore them to their original prosperity. 
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The brown buds thicken on the trees, 
Uubound the free streams sing, 

As March leads forth across the leas,— 
The wild and windy spring. 


Where in the fields the melted snow 
Leaves hollows warm and wet, 

Ere many days will sweetly blow 
The first blue violet. 


SEEKING THE LOST, 
OR LOOK FOR ONE THING AND YOU WILL FIND ANOTHER. 


BY F. M. SCHOOLCRAFT. 


N the dusk of a gloomy November after- 
noon, a single passenger alighted at a 
station conspicuously labeled ‘* Woodend.’’ 
Woodend was neither a town nor a village. 
In addition to the aforesaid label, it consist- 
ed simply of a platform, and a fanciful box 
for the shelter of the station-tender, or any 
stray passenger. The train merely touched 
and glided by. 

The present patron of this stopping-place 
was very often the only one, which was not 
strange, seeing that he had founded it for 
his own convenience. The ornamental gate- 
way, nearly opposite, opened into his own 
grounds, and the road thence led to his own 
house, about three-quarters of a mile distant. 
You may infer from this that Mr. Garrett 
Maclare was a man of some importance. 
He was, in fact, the most important person- 
age in that vicinity. He was the founder of 
the growing town of Berkeley. When he ar- 
rived there, some twenty years before, there 
was no town there; nothing, indeed, but a 
great deal of land and a few people. Mr. 
Maclare brought capital; how much, no one 
knew, but quite enough to secure his suc- 
cess. After he had built up the town, he 
retired from it, into a fine, large, ugly house 
quite out of the noise and crowd. He was a 
great man in Berkeley, president of every- 
thing and defered to by everybody. A few 
murmurers did assert that his rise had not 
been quite by fair means, and that agreat many 
minnows had been swallowed up to feed the 
shark. But then, people who do not know 
how to look out for themselves are always 
envious of those who do, and Mr. Garrett 
Maclare was not to blame because he made 
his money for himself and not for his neigh- 
bors. 

So much for his antecedents, as far as 
they were known in Berkeley. As to his 
person it was not exactly one you would 
single out in a crowd for that of an eminent 
man. He was dressed, to be sure, as be- 
came his position, in the best that money 
could buy. Ife was of sufficient height, but 
round-shouldered from an habitual stoop, 
and carried his head forward in such a man- 
ner that when he raised his eyes to a face 


on the level with his own, he looked upside 
down from under his projecting eyebrows. 
His features were harsh, the cheeks and 
chin heavy, the under lip coarse and project- 
ing. His grizzled hair stood out in bristly 
points. To counterbalance his stoop, he 
swung one arm far behind him as he walked 
up and down the platform; the clenched fist, 
and the jerk of the elbow, added to some- 
thing in the stamping emphasis of the gait, 
made one think that he was rather out of 
temper just now. He wasso. Judge if he 
had no cause. 

He had been absent for several weeks on 
a visit to an Atlantic city. He had written 
home, setting the exact hour of his re- 
turn, and directing that a carriage be sent 
to meet him at the Woodend Station. Mrs. 
Maclare knew that he was punctuality itself, 
and that he expected the same virtue from 
others. Yet there was no carriage there. 
Taking it for granted that his household had 
done its duty, he had got out, and had no re- 
source except either to walk home, or to 
wait an hour and a quarter for the next train 
to Berkeley, and then hire a conveyance 
home, and he was not going to do that. A 
heavicr stamp, a tighter grip of the fist,a 
further projection of the lip, and a deeper 
scowl marked the determination, which 
showed ‘his usual judicious apportionment of 
the means to the end; for a walk of nearly a 
mile, in a dark, raw, drizzling evening, was 
much better calculated to keep up the mem- 
ory of the offence against him, than any 
more comfortable method of transportation, 
and consequently better calculated also to 
sharpen the rebuke, which he intended to 
give the offenders. No, he would not wait! 
He never made any one wait, and he would 
not wait himself. So, after some fifteen 
minutes, during which no carriage arrived, 
Mr. Maclare stamped down the steps, and 
commenced his walk home. The darkness 
grew thicker, the rain began to change into 
sleet, the wind grew more piercing and vio- 
lent. 

Plain as his road was, and well as he knew 
it, he more than once stumbled out of it 
against a tree, or into an icy wet thicket, 
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and avenged himself, as he groped back 
again, by bottling up another vial of wrath 
for the dear ones waiting at home. To add 
to his discomfort, he fancied there were 
steps following him, and more than once a 
rustle close to him that was not owing to 
the wind. He was not exactly a coward, 
but such a situation develops any nervous 
feeling, and he hastened his steps as much 
as possible. At last, he came in sight of the 
lights from his own house. It encouraged 
him so much that he faced round on the un- 
seen companion of his walk, and demanded 
to know who was there. No answer was 
returned, and he did not feel called upon to 
prosecute the inquiry, but made the best of 
his way home. As he came round the 
sweep of the drive, a window was opened, 
throwing a broad stream of light across the 
slanting lines of sleet, and upon the lawn, 
which in its present state of splashy snow 
and frosted spikes of grass, looked®like a 
huge unbaked cocoanut confection. The 
window looked from the room usually occu- 
pied by the family in the evening, and it 
was Mrs. Maclare who had opened it, and 
who now stood in it looking out. She was a 
tall sandy woman, with an air of lugubrious 
gentility upon her. Mr. Maclare bore down 
upon her as his lawful prey, but just as he 
mustered his breath, like the huntsman in 
the ‘‘ Lady of the Lake,” the wily quarry 
shunned the shock, exclaiming, ‘‘ Why, Mr. 
Maclare! Is that you? Where is Gatty?” 
Gatty, otherwise Gertrude Maclare, was 
Mr. Maclare’s only daughter, and not Mrs. 
Maclare’s daughter at all. She was a pretty 
spoilt girl of fourteen, supposed, with some 
show of reason, to be the only human being 
for whom Mr. Maclare had an amount of re- 
gard that overbalanced cool judgment. He 
regarded the abrupt inquiry as merely a 
weak attempt to divert his just ire, and paid 
it no attention. Pushing into the room, he 


stood dripping and indignant, like Neptune — 


looking out of the ocean, and said:— 

‘‘ It seems to me, Mrs. Maclare, that some 
of you people” (aterm extending from Mrs. 
Maclare to the stable boy, inclusive) ‘‘ might 
have found time to send to the station for 
me as I directed.”’ 

‘“Gatty went, Mr. Maclare,’’ she said at 
once, exculpatingly and triumphantly. 

‘Gatty,’’ repeated Mr. Maclare, trying to 
find some fault in this; but Gatty often came 
for him, and at all seasons and in all weath- 
ers. ‘* Who went with her? ” 
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‘¢ Nobody.”’ 

Mr. Maclare had it now, for he had given 
orders that Gatty should always be attended. 
He was about to speak, when his wife re- 
sumed :— 

‘Don’t blame me, Mr. Maclare. She 
would not let Mat go; and you know you 
will not let me govern her.”’ 

‘‘’You govern!” answered Mr. Maclare, as 
he turned awuy and jerked the bell. 

Mat, the groom, Gatty’s usual attendant, 
being sent in, deposed that Miss Gatty posi- 
tively forbade him to come with her, as she 
often did, in spite of her father’s commands. 
Maclare berated Mat severely, and Mat took 
it quietly enough, asking only in reply:— 

‘¢ Will I take a horse, sir, and ride over 





the road te see if I can find where Miss Gat- 
ty stays?” 

Maclare acquiesced ungraciously, and Mat 
departed, remarking to the coachman, as he 
went to the stable :— 

*¢1°d rather stand the storm than the ould 
man’s jaw; but he has to scold somebody, 
and he’d not say a word to Miss Gatty, how- 
ever it was.”’ 

Mat’s theory, which coincided with Mr. 
Maclare’s, was that Gatty had gone to visit 
some friend, and had either forgotten her 
father’s appointment, or thought the increas- 
ing storm sufficient excuse for neglecting it. 

After secing Mat trot down the avenue 
with a lantern on his saddle-bow, Mr. Ma- 
clare retired to his own room, and did not 
emerge from it until a short time before 
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Mat’s return. Mat was evidently anxious, 
and the news he brought made Mr. Maclare 
share in his alarm. Gatty had not been 
seen that afternoon by any of her usual inti- 
mates, nor could Mat find any trace of her 
anywhere along the road, nor on the private 
way by which he had returned. Maclare 
started up from the table where he had com- 
menced his supper, walked hastily to the 
window, and looked out on the dense black- 
ness and continually growing storm. 

‘¢ Where can she be?” he said, with an 
unusual display of emotion, which was an- 
swered by a look of concern from the sym- 
pathetic young Irishman, who had, however, 
no suggestion to offer at first. 

After a little thought, he said, it might be 
Miss Gatty had driven out over the hills, 
and had had to take refuge in some farm- 
house. She was always fond of ‘ explorify- 
ing.’”?’ Maclare knew she was, but had 
never known her to attempt it under such 
unfavorable circumstances. He tried to 
persuade himself that it was so. He did not 
quite.succeed in quieting his fears, for in 
the course of an hour Mat was summoned 
again, and the carriage ordered. Mr. Ma- 
clare was going to drive into Berkeley that 
night. The darkness and tempest which 
made search almost out of the question that 
night, kept his apprehensions alive. Some- 
thing must have happened to keep her 
abroad in such weather. Had Gatty been a 
little older, suspicions of a voluntary elope- 
ment might have taken place among the 
other conjectures, but this was out of the 
question under the actual circumstances. 

During the night the storm abated; and the 
next day was clear and bitter cold. At 
dawn the search had been renewed by Ma- 
clare’s servants and the police. Up to two 
o’clock nothing had been heard of the miss- 
ing girl, What was more singular, neither 
the horse nor the basket phaeton which Gat- 
ty had driven out were anywhere to be found. 
It seemed scarcely probable that they could 
have been taken very far, in such a night as 
the last one had been. 

The whole town by this time was aware of 
the disappearance of Gatty Maclare, and in- 
terested in the search. Handbills and ad- 
vertisements offering a reward for her recov- 
ery were prepared, and were in process of 
publication. 

At half-past two o’clock, Mr. Maclare was 
in his private room in the Berkeley Bank 
building, when a stranger asked to see him 
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on particular business. He was a stout, 
middle-aged, rather rough-looking man, hay- 
ing the air partly of a sailor, partly of a fron- 
tier ranger, and altogether of anything but 
an honest, hard-working man. Maclare 
looked at him sharply and eagerly as he 
came in, with more of human weakness in 
his feeling than generally characterized his 
scrutiny of a stranger. The man madea 
civil bow, and said:— 

‘¢Garrett Maclare, I believe. I came to 
see about that reward you offered.” 

‘‘Ah!” said Maclare, thinking to himself. 
‘¢Too quick for your own interest. The re- 
ward is hardly known yet. I will have you 
looked after,’? but he kept that to himself 
and only looked and listened. 

‘¢ Does it hold good? That’s what I want 
to know.”’ 

‘¢ Certainly it does.” 

‘¢ Tt’s so long since, that I didn’t know.”’ 

‘¢ So long since ?”’ said Maclare, thinking 
the man had blundered in his speech. 

The stranger did not answer. His eyes 
had fallen on a copy of the handbill, which 
was lying on the table. He pulled it toward 
him and read it. 

‘¢Humph!”’ he laughed, ‘“‘I see. You 
thought I meant this. I don’t know any- 
thing about Gertrude Maclare. Never heard 
of her. This is what brought me here.”’ 

He laid down on the table a square cut 
from a newspaper, worn to a velvety gray 
surface, and almost illegible with long attri- 
tion, and watched Maclare’s face as the lat- 
ter in his turn read. If he expected to gain 
much from that hard visage, he was mistak- 
en. The advertisement, dated fifteen years 
before, was as follows :— 

“Two HUNDRED DOLLARS REWARD. — 
The above reward will be paid to any per- 
son who will furnish legal evidence of the 
death of Amaury Butler, formerly of Castle- 
mary, County Clare, Ireland. The said 
Amaury Butler, then calling himself George 
Chichester, is believed to have been killed 
in a fray at the Bendigo Mines, on the 2nd 
of June last.” 

This card in addition gave the name of 
firms in Melbourne, London and New York, 
who were to be called upon or addressed, 
and also the number of a box in the New 
York post office, through which G. Maclare 
was to be addressed. 

As Maclare looked at this, he suddenly 
shot a keen, half-startled glance at its pre- 
senter from under his overhanging brows. 
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The man caught the look, guessed it’s mean- 
ing, and answered with a short, dry chuc- 
Kle:— 

‘No, I ain’t him. I only come to see 


about it. I haven’t seen the other man. 
You’re G. Maclare. Does the reward hold 
good ? ”’ 


‘“‘How,’’ said Maclare very slowly, ‘‘do 
you know that I am the advertiser ? ”’ 

‘‘T reckoned you’d say so if vou wasn’t,”” 
said the stranger. 

' “What is your name ?”’ 

‘* Lewis Palmer.”’ 

‘Well. What have you to tell me?” 

‘“* Does the reward stand yet ?’’ 

‘““Yes,”’ said Maclare, rather snappishly. 

‘You wouldn’t pay so much to hear that 
he wasn’t dead, maybe ?”’ said Palmer, with 
a malicious grin. 

‘“*} would pay for any authentic informa- 
tion, according to its value.” 

‘““ Would it make any matter if he didn’t 
die just then ?”’ 

Maclare made an impatient movement. 

‘“*T tell you that I'll pay for any informa- 
tion that will settle an estate. What do you 
know of Amaury Butler ?”’ 

“‘ That’s a long story. To make it short, 
I knew him under the name of George Chi- 
chester. I was in that row at the Bendigo 
Diggings; and in fact, when Chichester was 
took up for dead, I was took up for killing 
him.”’ 

‘* Did you kill him? ” 

‘““T wasn’t hung for it you see, if I did. I 
wasn’t ever tried. I escaped, and never 
knew if Chichester was dead or alive until 
vears after. First, I hit upon this advertise- 
ment, and then I came on Chichester him- 
self.” 

‘Then he is alive?” 

‘* He was then. I can’t say if he is now 
or not.”’ 

‘“Then what do you come here for?” 
said Maclare angrily. ‘‘I have no time to 
listen to such unmeaning stories.’ 

He started up. 

‘* Softly, old gentleman, softly. Don’t get 
excited,’’ said Palmer. ‘‘I said I couldn’t 
tell if he is dead or alive now; but I meant 
to go on to say that I know where he is, 
which ever he may be.” 

Where is he ?’’ demanded Maclare eag- 
erly. 

‘“That is what you have to pay me for 
knowing,’’ said Palmer. ‘‘ Now let’s be 
honorable. Ill show you George Chiches- 
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ter, alive or dead, as it may happen, and if 
he’s your man, you shall give me the two 
hundred dollars; if he ain’t he ain’t, and 
there’s an end of it.”’ 

Maclare scemed to study a while over this 
proposition. 

‘*T wish you had come at any other time,”’ 
he said. ‘‘I have not the leisure to give 
this the attention that it needs.” 

He spoke with perfect sincerity. The 
topic introduced by Palmer was one of deep 
interest to him, but Gatty’s loss, for the 
time, outweighed it, and distracted his mind. 

“IT couldn’t come any other time. This is 
the time, and there may not be another. 
But if you don’t care, I don’t. Good day to 
you.” 

‘‘Stay!”’ said Maclare thoughtfully. 

Palmer stayed. Maclare was thinking 
that personally he could do nothing to recover 
Gatty, and that all his engines would work 
equally well without him. At once he 
turned to Palmer with a sharp and concen- 
trated attention to the matter in hand, that 
had contributed much to his success in life. 

‘‘If I understand you, you want me to go 
with you to see this man.” 

Palmer assented. 

‘¢ Now, my friend, how do I know you 
are not setting a trap forme? Such things 
have been done, and you look like a man 
who would do them.”’ 

‘Maybe I would,’’ he said. ‘But I am 
acting on the square now. If I could give 
you any guarantee, I would; but I don't see 
howl can. It just is a question if you ‘care 
enough about sceing the man to trust me to 
take you to him; for as to taking a police- 
man along, I wont. I don't like the breed.” 

Maclare pondered. He was not a timid 
man, and he had often been in more hazard- 
ous positions for a matter of less importance, 
for he had collected rent among a lawless 
tenantry in Ireland. He rose slowly. 

‘‘T will go with you,” he said. 
guarantee enough without yours.”’ 

There was a good deal of brag in this 
quiet speech, and it partly imposed on Palm- 
er, who naturally underrated the courage of 
every man who habitually kept the peace. 
He could not help supposing that Maclare 
must have some hidden source of confidence. 
He hesitated a little. 

‘¢ Well,’ he said at last, as if reassuring 
himself, ‘‘I don’t mean you any harm, and 
if you like to play me a trick, I don’t know 
what is to hinder you.”’ 
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‘¢T am in a hurry,”’ said Maclare sharply. 

Palmer said no more, but turned and left 
the room, Maclare following. Arrived in 
the street, Maclare asked simply :— 

‘Which way ?”’ 

- “T have a sleigh waiting here.” 

There was not another word spoken be- 
tween them, until after they were on the 
road. The snow, though but light, was firm 
and hard-frozen, and the sleigh skimmed 
over it with a smooth swiftness that soon 
left the town behind. 

Berkeley, it should here be said, was 
placed at the confluence of two streams, the 
smaller of which bore the name of Wawa- 
nosh. It was along the banks of this tribu- 
tary that their road lay, now close upon it, 
and now at a greater distance, as the na- 
ture of the ground dictated. The land grad- 
ually became more rocky and uneven, the 
stream narrower, and darting in rapids, or 
falling in a series of small cascades between 
high bluffs. The road they were following 
became rough and more obscure. Maclare 
looked round on the wild and solitary scene, 
from which the rays of the declining sun 
were almost shut out by a rocky ledge t> the 
westward, and said :— 

‘* How much further do you mean to go, 
my friend? So far as I know there is noth- 
ing but a wilderness in this direction.”’ 

‘* Not much else, I allow,’ said Palmer. 
“* We are not going much further.”’ 

As he spoke, he turned aside from the 
track, and after driving a rod or two through 
the wood drew up beside a rough hut, appar- 
ently occupied by a lumberman. An old 
man came out as they approached, and 
Palmer addressed him :— 

‘* Jake, take care of my trap, I’m going a 
piece up yonder.”’ 

The old fellow replied only by a saturnine 
nod, showing neither curiosity nor interest. 
Palmer threw him the reins, and jumped 
out himself. 

‘We must walk the rest of the way,’’ he 
said. 

Maclare slowly stepped to the ground. 
. He had no intention of giving up the enter- 
prise now. The little Palmer had said on 
their way thither had at once stimulated his 
curiosity and convinced him of the man’s 
good faith toward himself. For the rest, he 
had always been prepared for a critical mo- 
ment should Amaury Butler ever cross his 
path again; and suddenly as it had come up- 
on him, as critical moments always do, he 


was not unprepared for it. Again his self- 
possession and coolness seemed almost to 
disconcert Palmer, who said:— 

“It isn’t my fault if the fellow chooses 
such an out-of-the-way hole.”’ 

‘The whole country was about like this 
when I first came here,’? said Maclare. 
‘The ground was a little smoother in some 
places than others, that’s all.” 

‘¢ Wasn’t there no town where Berkeley 
now stands ?”’ 

‘¢ Three houses, if you like to call them 
houses, und a wood-yard.”’ 

‘’Come! You’ve done something in twen- 
ty years, anyhow.” 

‘¢ Money will grow if you let it alone,” 
said Ma*lare, sententiously. 

‘¢Ha! hal by——, though old Butler’s 
money wouldn’t have grown much if you 
had let it alone,’ said Palmer, evidently 
greatly enjoying hisown wit. ‘‘Chichester’s 
fingers melted all they touched.”’ 

Maclare did not answer. Indeed, the in- 
creasing roughness and steepness of their 
slippery path prevented much more conver- 
sation. At last he stopped and looked up. 

‘¢T don’t think I can go any farther,’’ he 
said, shaking his head. ‘‘I’m not so active 
as I once was.”’ 

‘IT don’t wang you to go any farther—not 
over the rock,’’ said Palmer. ‘‘Come this 
way, and follow me close.”’ 

He pushed his way thnough some close, 
over-hangiug evergreens, and stooped down, 
entering a low aperture under a steep wall of 
rock. <A shelving ascent of a few feet 
placed them won the level floor of a tolerably 
large cave. Maclare knew that such hol- 
lows abounded in the vicinity, but had no 
knowledge of that particular cne. It had 
been slightly improved by art, rough slabs of 
wood, with the bark on, having been used 
to form a wall on one side, as well as a par- 
tition across, in the center of which a door 
was hung. 

‘¢ Wait here a minute,’’ said Palmerin a 
low voice, and motioning Maclare to conceal 
himself in the space between the boards and 
the natural wall of he cave. Maclare 
obeyed the indication, and Palmer knocked 
loud and long on the partition. A voice 
from within demanded who was there. 

‘‘ It is I, partner, I, Lew Palmer.”’ 

After a few minutes’ delay the door was 
opened, and a man stepped out, closing it 
behind him, and standing with his back to it, 
as if to guard the entrance. 
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‘How came you here ?’’ he asked, stern- 
ly. 
‘‘The same way you did, I suppose,’’ said 
Palmer. ‘‘In plain English, I spotted you, 
Mr. Butler.” 

‘* What do you call me ?”’ 

“ Butler,’ repeated Palmer, with empha- 
sis, and glancing towards Maclare’s hiding- 
place,as he spoke. ‘‘ Butler. I think I am 
speaking to George Amaury Chichester But- 
ler, ain’t 1?” 

‘Who put that name in your mouth?” 
said Butler, angrily. ‘It wasn’tavery safe 
thing to follow me here, Palmer.”’ 

“Well, you and I have fought before 
now,’’ said Palmer, indifferently, ‘‘and I 
didn’t always get the worst of it. There 
was that fight we had at the Bendigo Dig- 
gings, when everybody thought for sure you 
had turned up your toes for good and all.” 

‘“‘I wish I had,’’ said Butler. ‘‘If I bear 
you any grudge, Lew, it is for leaving the 
job unfinished. What brings you here, 
now? What do you know? What have 
you seen? ‘Tell me, and be done with it.” 

Palmer made some evasive answer, and 
continued the conversation in a manner to 
fix the identity of George Chichester, or 
Amaury Butler with the man to whom he 
was speaking. For this he was forced to re- 
ly on what was spoken,gfor the cave had 
now grown too dark to discern anything 
clearly, even if the lapse of years since Ma- 
clare had seen Butler had not made sight, 
by itself, a doubtful test. 

Maclare, however, was well satisfied. He 
was not attending to the later conversation 
between Butlerand Palmer. In his conceal- 
ment hie attention had been arrested by a 
ruddy glow at the other extremity of the 
narrow passage in which he stood; as it evi- 
dently proceeded from a fire, it was peculiar- 
ly attractive toa man who has had a long 
drive in the cold, and was now in a very 
damp and chilly situation. He edged his 
way towards the light, literally edged him- 
self, for the space was too straight for him 
to walk abreast. (As Maclare was an Irish- 
man, the phrase of one man walking abreast 
is quite admissible.) In this manner he 
passed the partition, and found himself be- 
hind the boarding of an inner cave, in which 
there was really a large wood fire blazing 
high, and casting a cheerful, ruddy glow on 
the rude apartment, which had a look of 
comfort with all its primitive appointments. 
Maclare did not examine the place with 
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He saw something that ab- 
sorbed his attention, to the exclusion of 
everything else. On a settle near the fire, 
half hidden from his sight by the position of 
the seat, there was a girl who seemed to be 
sleeping. The attitude and figure were 
strikingly like that of the lost girl. After 
in vain attempting to gain a clearer view, he 
tried to effect an entrance into the apart- 
ment. He did not succeed, but the noise he 
made awakened the girl, who started up. 

‘‘Gatty!”? called Maclare, cautiously, 
“ Gatty!” 

Gatty sprang to her feet, and stood look- 
ing eagerly towards the spot from whence 
the call came. Maclare called again. She 
moved towards him. 

‘‘Father!’’ she said doubtfully, ‘is it 
you ?”” 

‘‘Yes. Hush! Come nearer.’’ 

Gatty came up to the partition, and stood 
waiting for him to speak again, for a mo- 
ment, and then exclaimed: — 

‘‘Father! Is it you? How did you find 
me? Take me home.’’ 

‘‘ How came you here, Gatty?” 

Gatty’s account was short and straightfor- 
ward. As she was driving towards the sta- 
tion the day before, a man had stopped her, 
got into the pheeton, and drove her away 
through the woods. She could not tell in 
what direction they had gone forwards, for it 
had got so dark. Her captor had been very 
kind to her, but she wanted to go home. 

‘¢Can I get in by you?’ asked Maclare. 

Gatty did not know. She inspected the 
boarding, and at last found a place where a 
movable slab, secured by a bolt, allowed the 
inner space to be used as accloset. Maclare, 
with some trouble, reached this place, and 
entered the room, if it can be so called. He 
had for a moment thought of the possibility of 
taking Gatty away by the same passage, but 
rejected it as impracticable. If he could find 
means to communicate with Palmer, he had 
no doubt that he could easily secure the aid 
of that worthy. This he meditated attempt- 
ing, while Gatty hung round his neck with a 
joy and fondness that might have surprised 
a stranger, but which sufficiently accounted 
for Maclare’s exceeding affection for her, 
for he had a soft spot in his heart, not easy 
to reach, and very seldom appealed to by 
any one. 

He had, however, no opportunity to carry 
any such scheme into execution, for while 
he was yet thinking of it, the door from 
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outside opened, and Butler himself en- 
tered. | 

‘That is the man,’’? whispered Gatty, 
shrinking closer to her father. 

“‘T presume s80,”’ said Maclare, and gently 
putting her arm from him, he advanced to 
meet Butler, saying, ‘‘ Good-evening, Mr. 
Butler. It is many a year since we met.”’ 

Butler started, as in utter amazement, but 
without answering, turned back on Palmer, 
who had followed him to the open door, and 
said furiously :— 

‘*So, you dog, you have done this, have 
you! It shall not do you any good.”’ 

‘‘Done? What have I done? I didn’t 
know you had the girl here.”’ 

‘You lic!’’ shouted Butler, and rushed 
upon him. 

‘‘ Hands off, partner! Hands off, I say! ” 
said Palmer, temperately at first, but as But- 
ler paid no attention to his warning, he 
grappled with him, and a short struggle fol- 
lowed. It was but short, however, for 
Palmer was borne to the ground. Whether 
Butler used any weapon Maclare could not 
discern in the darkness. He could only see 
that Palmer remained lifeless on the ground, 
while Butler, red, panting, and with dress 
disordered by the struggle, came towards 
him. He was a sufficiently unpleasant an- 
tagonist to engage in close quarters with, be- 
ing a strong, muscular, broad-chested man, 
of forty, or it might be afew years under, 
with his face half hidden by a thick, curling 
beard, and the expression of what could be 
seen, both dissolute and desperate. 

‘‘ How many more have you outside?” 
he said, fiercely. ‘I will shoot down a hun- 
dred, one by one, before they can ect in 
here.” 

‘¢ There is no one outside,” said Maclare. 
‘‘T came here alone with that man Palmer. 
I did not know that Gatty was here, and if 
he did, he said nothing of it. I came to find 
you.”’ 

‘* That was rather a bold step, seeing what 
a grudge I owe you, and have cause to owe 
you, Maclare,’’ said Butler. 

‘* Not more than I had to owe you, Mr. 
Amaury,’’ said Maclare. ‘‘ What harm did 
I do you?” 

‘‘ arm? Who worked on that weak- 
minded old man, my grandfather, until he 
left what should have been mine, in trust— 
in trust, mind you, to his faithful friend and 
servant, Garrett Maclare, with only a driblet 
of income to be doled out to me at the faith- 
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ful Maclare’s pleasure? And not content 
with that, did not you, the faithful Maclare, 
embezzle the whole and run away to Ameri- 
ca?” 

“‘T don’t know how I could have served 
you better, Mr. Amaury. How much bet- 
ter off would you have been if Sir Francis 
had left all to your cousin William? And if 
you had had it yourself it would have been 
spent ina year.”’ 

‘Very likely. I don’t mean to argue the 
case. I find you here, a rich man, and in 
ample case to make restitution. They say 
you are very fond of your daughter—your 
heiress. You may guess why I stole her.” 

‘‘T do guess, certainly. You have done 
what you meant, partly. I have been terri- 
bly anxious about the girl; but I am at ease 
now.”? 

‘¢ You are ?”’ said Butler. I don’t see why 
you should be. You are at a disadvantage 
here. You say no one knows of your com- 
ing, and I partly believe you, for it was not 
for Palmer’s interest to sell the secret to too 
many, though I thought awhile ago he had; 
and even if you had twenty men outside, it 
would be easy for mc to keep them one and 
all out. So you see, Mr. Maclare, you are 
utterly in my power.’’ 

‘ Well, suppose it to be so; howdo you 
inean to use your power?” 

‘How do I mean to use it?’’ repeated 
Butler, with a sardonic laugh. ‘* How 
would you use it in my place, Mr. Maclare ? 
Say, now, for example, that you were dead, 
and your heiress in my hands—how then? ”’ 

‘* My heiress ? ” 

“T mean this pretty girl. your daughter, 
who will be a woniin in a vear or two.”’ 

‘*'Yes,”’ said Maelare, ‘ Gatty may be my 
heiress, and she is a pretty little girl. and 
she will be a woman in a year or two; but, 
Mr. Butler, she is not my daughter but— 
vours.”’ 

‘*Mine!”’ repeated Mr. Butler. ‘‘ How ”’ 
—then checking himself. ‘‘ Bah!’’ he said, 
“that is a stupid catch, Maclare.”’ 

‘*T tell you,” said Maclare, coming up to 
Butler and speaking in a grave undertone, 
that Gatty is your daughter. Do you re- 
member a poor girl that you married and de- 
serted? When I came to Australia fifteen 
years ago to look after you, I found not you, 
but this Margaret Stephens, who claimed to 
be your wife, and brought such proofs as 
convinced me, who was not willing to be 
convinced.”’ 
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Maclare paused. Butler was silent, and 
seemed disconcerted and confused. 

‘Margaret Stephens,” he _ repeated. 
‘Well, yes—it is true, I did marry her. If 
I deserted her it was partly against my will, 
aud I think the best thing I could have done 
for her. I neverheard from her. Where is 
she ?” 

“‘She is dead. She died giving birth to 
this child, whom I adopted, and to whom I 
gave the name of your mother, Mr. Butler. 

. I can prove all that if you choose to doubt it. 
I say again, what harm have I ever done 
you? Was it I that made you a vagabond ? 
You know that it was not. Why did you 
not come tome? If you were too proud to 
do that, why would you visit it on my head? 
You can’t prove any wrong against me. If 
I have exceeded my trust, make me answer 
for it. I say I have not. There is your 
daughter. Take her from me if you like, 
now that I have done for her what you 
should have done.”’ 

Butler made no answer. 
pefied. 

‘* You were a wild and stubborn boy, Mr. 
Amaury, and your grandfather distrusted 
you. I was a faithful servant to him; and 
if he had not made that will, neither you nor 
yours would ever have had the benefit of 
it. I left Ireland, not to cheat you, but to 
get out of the way of the next heir, who de- 
clared that you being dead, he was entitled 
to take the estate. At that time I knew 
nothing of your marriage. Gatty,’’ he said, 
suddenly turning to the girl, who stood with 
her wild, bright blue eyes fixed on them as 
they talked aside, ‘‘ come here, my child.’’ 

Gatty came to him. He took her hand, 
and put back her dark curls with a tender 
touch. 

‘* Took at her,’ he said, in a subdued 
voice. ‘* Don’t you see the look of the old 
line in her face? Doesn’t ske look like 
you own father? Gatty, child, you have al- 
ways called me father, but I’m not your fa- 
ther. Your name is Gertrude Butler, and 

this is Amaury Butler, your father. Go to 
him, and ask him to own you.” 

But Gatty shrank back from the stranger 
and clung to Maclare. 

‘‘ She’s right, Maclare, said Butler, with 
an odd laugh, broken in his throat by some 
hidden emotion. ‘‘She’s right; and you 
have carried the day, whether you are the 


He seemed stu- 


honestest man or the cleverest scoundrel — 


that ever lived. Take the girl home, and 
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I’ll never trouble either of you again.’’ 

““Take her home? Not I, unless you 
come too. If I’m such a clever scoundrel, 
hew are you to trust me without proofs ? 
Come and see the things that Gatty’s moth- 
er left with me, that will prove my words; 
come and see the nurse that came with us 
from Australia; and, above all, sir, come 
and settle accounts, and draw the arrears of 
income due you since the day your grand- 
father died.” 

Butler laughed again. 

‘‘Outwitted, outgeneraled, and _ bribed, 
after all my dire oaths of vengeance. I 
give up, utterly. Gatty,’? he took the 
child’s hands in his, ‘‘ you are my daughter; 
but I shall not take you away from your 
adopted father, until you choose to come. 
Maclare, give me your hand. You werea 
faithful friend and servant to my grand- 
father, and I have no right to complain.”’ 

‘¢ Will you come home with me? Indeed, 
you must, for I cannot find the way, and I 
do not think Palmer can go back with me.”’ 

‘¢‘That I can’t,’”’? said Palmer, who had 
come in behind them unperceived, ‘‘ for I 
am half dead. Leave me your house, Chi- 
chester, if you are going off. You owe me 
that. And I hope, Mr. Maclare, in this 
patching up of matters you won’t forget 
me.”’ 

‘‘Certainly not,’? said Maclare. ‘‘ You 
shall have both rewards since I found my 
girl through you.”’ 

‘¢ It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good,’ 
said Palmer, settling himself on the bench 
by the fire, that Gatty had occupied when 
Maclare first saw her in the cave. ‘* You 
and I are quits now, prettv nigh. You'll 
find a horse and sleigh down at old Jake’s, 
if you think of going back to-night.” 

Maclare decided that they would go back 
that night. Butler knew the way well; the 
moon was shining bright and clear, and it 
was not very coig. Gatty, too, was eagcr to 
gohome. Accordingly, the party so singu- 
larly formed, returned to Maclare’s house. 
Butler was fully satistied with Maclare’s 
proofs, and with Maclare’s honesty, and con- 
fessed—better late than never—that it was 
not strange that Sir Francis preferred, even 
for his grandson’s own sake, to leave his es- 
tate to the care of an active, energetic man 
of business rather than to a rebellious, prof- 
ligate, spendthrift boy. 

Butler did not then remain at Maclare’s 
house. He was present, however, at a brill- 
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iant entertainment given there on the New 
Year’s day, and greatly glorified Mrs. Ma- 
clare by his presence. For, having assumed 
a civilized dress and manner, and his title of 
Sir Amaury Butler, he was the lion of the 
evening. There were twenty stories told 
about him, each one more romantic than 
the one just narrated. On the same occa- 
sion Gatty was introduced under her true 
name and style. Mrs. Maclare was very 
anxious to call her Lady Gertrude, and noth- 
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ing but Sir Amaury’s own positive assurance 
would have convinced her that a baronet’s 
daughter was not entitled to that distinction. 
The ladies of Berkeley would have been 
better pleased if Sir Amaury had wound up 
his romance by a marriage with one of 
them; but he did not. He did not even re- 
main in Berkeley. 

Berkeley sent Garrett Maclare to Washing- 
ton, and Gertrude Butler does great honor 
to Berkeley, as well as to old Ireland, there. 


ADVENTURE. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


ENNY DALE’S adventure happened 
years and years ago—when our great 
grandfathers were little boys. Benny’s own 
grandson told the story to me, so I suppose 
that it must be true. He lived in a little 
village about fifteen miles from the city. It 
was so small that you could hardly call it a 
village, then, though it has grown into a 
large town now, and the meadows through 
which he used to search for berries, in sum- 
mer, and on whose alder-fringed ponds he 
used to skate, in winter, are crossed with 
busy streets, and even railroad tracks. 

Benny was a brave, bright boy, and when 
he was thirteen years old he thought; and 
his father thought, too, that he was quite a 
man. He did almost the work of a man, 
sometimes, I assure you. He milked the 
cows, carried the corn to mill, helped in sow- 
ing and harvesting, took the entire care of 
old Dobbin and the immense flock of poul- 
try that strutted and flapped their speckled 
wings in the sunny farmyard; and, besides 
all this, went to school and was the first in 
his class. 

Benny’s father trusted him to do a great 
many errands for him, too, that he would 
hardly have trusted to any one else, he was 
always so faithful, and prudent, and careful; 
and when one day he sold a cow to the store- 
keeper in a town ten miles away, he sent 
Benny to drive it over to him. He was to 
secure the pay for her, too, and his mother 
was afraid to have him bring so much money 
through such a lonely road, but his father 
thought there could be no danger, and Ben- 
ny himself laughed at the idea of such a 
thing. He wasn’t afraid of anything. I 


verily believe that if he had been going to 
meet a bear, he would hardly have turned 
out of his way for him, and as for robbers, 
they were rarely known in that region. 

It was a bright day, and Benny started on 
his journey as gay asa lark. The cow was 
a demure, sober-minded creature, and made 
no objection at all to travelling, giving Ben- 
ny, who was as grand and comfortable as 
you please, seated on the back of old Dob- 
bin, scarcely any trouble. Her gait was 
somewhat slewer than Dobbin approved of, 
to be sure, for he was by no means the pa- 
tient, deliberate animal you would suppose 
him to be from his name; and when she was 
inclined to stop, now and then, whenever 
she saw a particularly fresh-looking clump 
of grass by the wayside, to nibble a mouth- 
ful or so from it, he was not inclined to stop, 
and Benny had all that he could do to hold 
him in. But then he rather liked that; it 
was a little variety in the programme, and 
seemed to break the monotony of the ride. 
Then he always liked to manage Dobbin. 

The road, for nearly all the way, wound 
through a wood so deep and thick that it 
seemed all the time evening. A sunbeam 
was a surprise, though the day was so 
bright. But Bennie didn’t mind the loneli- 
ness at all; he had too many things on his 
mind to think of that. In the first place he 
was on the lookout for gray squirrels, and 
there were almost always some to be spied 
out in the deep woods. Then he wanted to 
see if raspberries were going lo be plenty 
about there when the time came for them to 
be ripe, and grandma had charged him to 
look well about him when he passed through 
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a swamp, to see if he could find any thor- 
oughwort. It was growing late, and hardly 
a bit had been gathered yet, and if any one 
should take cold next winter, there would be 
nothing in the world to prevent them from 
going straight into a galloping consump- 
tion. 

He met but one person until he came to 
Greenfield, and that was a farmer who had 
been to the city to sell butter and early veg- 
etables, and was jogging screnely along 
homeward in his creaking old wagon. 

It was past noon when they arrived there, 
and Benny was both tired and hungry, I as- 
sure you; but for all that he was determined 
to attend to business before he rested or 
took any refreshment. It would seem more 
manly, he thougkt. So he went straight to 
Mr. Grafton, the storekeeper, delivered the 
cow, and Mr. Grafton paid him the money 
for her. 

‘Fifty dollars is a good deal of money for 
a boy like you to be entrusted with,’ said he 
to Benny, who was folding it carefully away 
in his little, old, worn-out wallet. 

‘‘Oh,’? said Benny carelessly, ‘‘ I’ve had 
the care of as much before.”’ 

‘Well,’ said the storekeeper, ‘‘ You’ve 
got a long and lonely road to travel, and 
you'd better be starting on your way pretty 
soon, so as to get home before dark. There 
was a man robbed the other day on one of 
those back roads.”’ | 

Benny’s round, blue eyes opened a little 
wider, and he looked startled for a moment. 
Then he began to look brave again, and 
thought he would as soon travel by starlight 
as sunlight. There was little enough of ei- 
ther in- these woods. 

While they were talking, Benny noticed 
that a gentleman who was lounging on the 
piazza, just outside the store door, seemed 
to be listening to the conversation. He was 
a gentleman in dress, at least. He had on 
nice, showy, black clothes, and dainty, 
white linen, and on one of his shapely 
white fingers glittered a jewelled ring. 
Then he had an indolent, dreamy air, and 
blew the white puffs of tobacco smoke from 
his lips as if he never had anything weighti- 
er todo in the world. But there was some- 
thing about him that didn’t seem at all like 
a gentleman. Benny felt it instinctively, 
and experienced a strange uneasiness under 
his curious gaze. 

“It’s only one of those fine city fellows 
that come out and stay at the tavern’ (they 
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called hotels taverns, then, you know,) 
‘“‘every summer,’’ he thought, ‘“‘but he 
seems to like the looks of me pretty well— 
seems curious to know what Dobbin’s made 
of too! I wonder if he wants to buy 
him ?” 

He did indeed seem curious to know what 
Dobbin was made of, watching both horse 
and rider until they were both out of sight. 
Benny thought that he would try and get 
home before dark, but he stopped in the vil- 
lage to see Will Price, a great friend of his, 
and before he knew it a whole hour had 
slipped away, and if he did not ride pretty 
fast, night would overtake him before he 
got in sight of home. He wasn’t afraid, 
though, but sang merrily enough on his way, 
and Dobbin, knowing that his head was 
turned toward home, went as swiftly and 
lightly as a bird. 

Benny had forgotten all about the strange 
gentleman who had seemed so interested in 
him, by this time, and the fear he had ex- 
perienced when Mr. Grafton spoke of rob- 
bers. But as he rode deeper and deeper in- 
to the woods, that were only lighted by the 
tiny lanterns of the fireflies, it came over 
him anew, and he almost shuddered as he 
looked forward to the long, dark path still 
before him. He fancied that he heard the 
trampling of feet, both before and behind 
him, and all sorts of mysterious sounds is- 
sued from the shadows about him. What if 
a robber should make his appearance? he 
thought. How should he meet him? 
What should he do? He would not give up 
the money! Oh, no! He would fight for 
his life, for what would his father do with- 
out the money? He did not like to part 
with the cow, but the farm was not yet paid 
for, and he could not afford to keep her. 
And if any one should try to take Dobbin !— 
it made Benny clinch his fist and breathe 
very hard just to think of it; for, if he had 
been of no value at all, Benny was so much 
attached to him that he would have parted 
with one of the family as soon. 

He tried all he could to put his fears away, 
but it was all in vain. His heart began to 
beat so loud that he could hear every stroke 
distinctly. Dobbin, too, seemed to snuff 
some evil in the wind, and kept pricking up 
his ears as if he heard a noise in the dis- 
tance. 

‘Well,’ thought Bennie, ‘‘if any robber 
is about I must be prepared for him; ’’ and, 
taking out his wallet, he took all the money 
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from it save a few pieces of silver, and 
tucked it carefully into his boot. Then he 
stuffed some paper into his wallet to make it 
look very full and round, and placed it in his 
pocket again. Then he urged Dobbin, who 
seemed not at all unwilling, into a brisk can- 
ter, though they were ascending a steep hill. 
He was full of spirit that night, and if he 
pleased, he would go as fast as almost any 
horse living. But when they came to the 
summit of the hill Benny held him in pretty 
suddenly, and his heart stood still for an in- 
stant, for, there in the hollow below him, 
distinctly to be seen, was a man on horse- 
back, riding very slowly, and looking behind 
him every now and then, as if he were wait- 
ing for some one to come up with him. 
Benny’s first impulse was to turn and drive 
as fast as ever he could the other way, but 
taking a second thought, it seemed rather 
cowardly to do that, for why should he im- 
agine the traveler to be a robber? He 
might be one of their neighbors, and if he 
were, how nice it would be to have company 
the rest of the way. He was only about 
three miles from home, now, but the wildest 
and deepest of the woods were yet to be 
traveled. The man stopped when he saw 
him, and waited for him to approach. Ben- 
ny put on a brave air and rode leisurely 
along. 

‘* Halloo!”’ called a strange voice. ‘‘ Can 
you tell me if this is the direct road to Glen- 
burn? T’ma stranger here, and I’m afraid 
I’ve lost my way.” 

‘* This is the way,” said Benny, in as stout 
a voice as he could command. 

‘* I'm glad to hear that,”’ said the stranger, 
‘and glad to meet a fellow-creature in this 
dismal place. I suppose we are still a good 
ways from any habitation, are we not?” 

Benny felt a creeping sensation all over 
him, from head to foot, for, under the large. 
slouched hat which the stranger wore, he 
recognized the face of the man who hai lis- 
tened to his conversation with the store- 
keeper, and watched him while he put the 
money in his wallet. 

‘“Ah!” thought the poor little fellow, “I 
wonder what is going to happen to me now! 
I ha:i a feeling that that man was a robber, 
all the time, and I’m sure, now, he is one. 
What shall I do?” But he answered him 
composedly enough. 

‘* We are quite near the village now,” said 
he, ‘‘ and there’s a house just over there be- 
hind the pine woods, not far away.” 
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‘‘Indeed!’’ said the stranger, looking cu- 
riously, for a moment, while they rode on, 
side by side. 

Benny had a plan in his mind, and wasn‘t 
slow to act upon it. He kept fumbling in 
his pockets as if he were uneasy about his 
money, and at last, while he was apparently 
trying to change it from one pocket to the 
other, dropped it on the ground. 

Benny looked very anxious, and pretended 
to be trying very hard to make Dobbin stop, 
who did not seem inclined to do so. 

‘‘ Ah!” said the stranger, ‘“‘ you’ve drop- 
ped something! Let me dismcunt and pick 
it up for you. Your horse seems restless, 
and mine will stand without any trouble.”’ 

And before Benny had time to reply, he 
had leaped from his horse and was running 
back for the lost wallet. Benny gave Dob- 
bin ashort, quick cut about the ears with his 
whip, and he was off like a flash of light- 
ning. Ile seemed to understand the danger 
as well as his master, and his speed was per- 
fectly miraculous. And, strange to say, 
when Benny started Dobbin up, the stran- 
ger’s horse, who was standing by his side, 
took the alarm and began to run, too, as if 
he were running a race for his life. That 
was a dreadful moment. Benny always re- 
membered it so vividly—even the very look 
of the trees and the sky as they rushed 
along over the dark, damp road. The stran- 
ger kept calling him to stop, in a loud, 
threatening voice, and fired a pistol after 
him two or three times. But as Benny did 
not feel the cold lead, he kept on, the stran- 
ger’s horse flying by his side, and at last. oh, 
blessed inoment! they turned from the lone- 
ly, wooded road into the village street. 

Grreat was the surprise of his father when 
he saw Benny riding into the yard in such a 
plight. Ile had lost his hat on the way; his 
face was pale with excitement. and Dobbin 
was covered with white foam. Then there 
was the strange horse in the same condition, 
and with great saddle-bags fastened about 
him and hanging at his side. 

Benny explained as soon as he could get 
breath to do so. 

‘Why,’ said his father, the man might 
not have been a robber, after all! ”’ 

But Benny was sure that he was, and on 
examining the saddlebags everybody was 
convinced that he must have been one. 
There they found a great, clasped knife, a 
pair of brass knuckles, some soft-bottomed 
shoes, such as house-breakers wear. and va- 
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rious other things that are used by people of 
that persuasion. Then there was a little bag 
full of shining gold pieces, amounting to 
several hundred dollars, and a quantity of 
jewelry, pins, and rings, and bracelets, some 
of them containing precious stones. All 
the people from far and near came to look at 
the treasures, and you may be sure that 
Benny was quite a hero in the eyes of all. 
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Nobody ever came to claim them. The 
horse never knew any other master than 
Benny after that. When Benny got to be 
twenty-one years of age, he felt at liberty to 
use the money, and dispose of the jewelry. 
So he bought himself a cosy little farm, near 
that of his father, where he lived peacefully 
and happily all his life. ; 





BY N. P. DARLING. 


ES, I will propose,’’ said Mr. Patterson 
Conklin. ‘* She expects it, of course, 
and last night she gave me a pretty strong 
hint. When she sang, ‘Why Don’t the Men 
Propose, Mamma?’ I’m very certain that I 
caught her eye. Yes, and there was an in- 
terrogation point in her very glance. 
expects it, she has a right to expect it, and 
by heaven, I’ll do it!” 

Mr. Conklin having delivered himself 
thus, put on his coat and hat, and taking 
his cane under his arm sallied out into the 
street. 

Mr. Patterson Conklin was a bachelor of 
fifty-five. He was naturally predisposed to 
matrimony, and had been just upon the 
point of committing it at least twenty times 
in a8 mahy years. There had been but one 
trouble,—he never could bring himself to 
propose. He had courted more fair damsels 
than he had fingers and toes, and he had 
lost them all, merely because he couldn’t or 
wouldn’t ask them to name the day. 

He was a very fine-looking man. Any 
one observing him as he walked down the 
street on that fine September evening would 
have remarked that. Not too tall, and just 
portly enough for a man of his age. Com- 
plexion between light and dark. His eyes 
were haze], his nose Roman, and he wore mili- 
tary whiskers. He dressed with taste, and 
was as neat as wax. Surely he wasn’t a 
man that need be afraid of a refusal from 
any lady who cared to marry, and wasn’t 
otherwise engaged. Besides, Mr. Conklin 
was a man of considerable property, and 
owned one of the finest houses in the city, 
several blocks of stores, and a fine farm in 
the country. 


She . 


Now Mr. Conklin had been in love at 
least twenty times, and yet he remained un- 
married. If you had asked him why is this 
thus, he would have answered you as fol- 
lows :— 

‘* Every true lover has these little loves 
before the great one comes. They are like 
those pretty pieces of carved wood which 
Columbus found floating in the Atlantic, 
forerunners and signs that he was drawing 
near his great goal, and approaching the end 
of his wanderings across the ocean. Now I 
have reached the goal. The great love 
aforesaid has arrived. The lady upon whom 
I lavish this great love is most beautiful, 
and her name is Minnie Clelland. Tonight 
I shall lay my heart and fortune at her 
feet.”’ 

This pretty little story about every true 
lover’s little loves foretelling the greater one 
was not original with Mr. Conklin. He had 
found it in a novel that he picked up one 
evening at Minnie’s. The idea struck him 
forcibly. It explained what he could never 
understand before,—why he had never mar- 
ried. Simply because the great love, the 
true love, had not come. He was so pleased 
with this explanation that he committed it 
to memory, word for word, thinking that it 
might be of service to him in this way, know- 
ing that every woman likes to be, or at least 
to believe, herself the first love of her hus- 
band, and knowing that he had done some 
things that might lead any reasonable lady 
(no matter who) to suppose on becoming his 
wife that she was not his first love, he in- 
tended to use this explanation to convince 
her that she really was. 

But leaving Mr. Patterson Conklin to pur- 
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sue his way, we will, if you please, run on 
before, and take a glimpse at the family of 
which his ladylove, the beautiful Miss Min- 
nie, was the bright, particular star. 

The family consisted of the Hon. Horace 
Clelland, M. C.,a very soft-spoken, sweet- 
tempered, round-bodied gentleman, over 
whose shining bald head fifty summers had 
bloomed and faded; Mrs. Clelland, a small, 
black-eyed woman of forty, who honored her 
husband, and believed that his was the most 
towering and gigantic intellect that the 
world had ever seen, notwithstanding the 
fact that Dobbs, the editor of the opposition 
paper, persisted in calling him ‘an idiot,” 
‘Ca bag of wind,” ‘‘ a cat’s paw for the party 
leaders,’’ and other choice names too numer- 
ous to mention. Mrs. Clelland was slow to 
wrath, but if she could have but fixed her 
hands in Dobbs’s hair only once, his next 
editorial would have been written in pain 
and anguish, without a scalp to hide his 
emotions. 

The other members of this family were 
Minerva, a maiden lady of forty-two, a sister 
of the Hon. Horace, and Minnie the daugh- 
ter, a sweet little creature, who had drank 
the sunshine for twenty summers till it 
bloomed in her cheeks, just as the old port 
her father had drank bloomed in his nose. 

Upon this particular evening the family 
were gathered in an upper room, dignified 
by the name of Mr. Clelland’s study. The 
honorable gentleman himself was pacing the 
room, with one hand behind him, reading 
the evening paperaloud. Mrs. Clelland was 
listening with rapt attention to the mellow 
voice of her husband, the only music in 
which she took delight. Miss Clelland was 
knitting, and occasionally casting a glance 
toward Mr. Billy Montgomery, who was 
seated by the window with Minnie, whisper- 
ing soft nonsense in her ear, as he held her 
little hand in his. 

‘‘Words sweet as honey from his lips distilled,’’ 
and the soft glances that shot back and forth 
between then were sweeter still. 

‘“‘] rather expected that Mr. Conklin 
would call this evening,’ said Mr. Clelland, 
laying down his paper. 

‘‘Oh, I hope he will!’ cried Minnie. 
‘And if he asks me to sing, Ill repeat the 
dose I gave him last evening. Did you no- 
tice how he blushed when I sang, ‘ Why 
Don’t the Men Propose ?’”’ 

‘‘And if he should propose ?’’ queried the 
Honorable Horace. 
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‘¢T should accept, of course,’’ answered 
Minnie. ‘‘I never had a proposal in my 
life, and I’m going to take the first offer,’’ 
laughing. 

‘* Never had a proposal ?”’ whispered the 
young gentleman in the window seat. 

‘* No, Billy.” 

‘Then what the deuce, what have I been 
doing ? ”’ 

‘Well, I don’t know, Billy, ’m sure. I 
only know that you haven’t asked me to 
marry you.”’ 

‘¢ But I’m not quite ready.”’ 

‘¢ But you see I am, and I don’t believe in 

long engagements. Something might hap- 
pen.”’ 
- “T think, my dear,’’ said the Honorable 
Horace, pausing before the whispering pair, 
‘“‘T think, my dear, if your first proposal 
comes from Mr. Patterson Conklin, you will 
do excellently well to accept.” 

And Mr. Clelland resumed his walk, with 
a consciousness of having done his duty in 
thus openly expressing his opinion, particu- 
larly as being a politician, it was something 
that he had hardly ever done before. 

‘¢ He is really handsome,’ said Minnie, 
‘¢ notwithstanding his age.”’ 

‘‘Age! My dear, he is in the prime of life.’’ 

Billy Montgomery began to feel like an 
infant. Poor fellow! he was only twenty- 
five. But what made him feel still worse 
was the fact that the Honorable Horace 
would not seem conscious of his presence at 
all, would not recognize the fact that must 
have been palpable enough to any one else, 
that he was madly in love with the fair Min- 
nie, though the dear creature did tease him 
terribly. And now he was talking about her 
marrying another man, a man old enough to 
be her father, as coolly and calmly as if 
there wasn’t such a thing as a heart in the 
world. Was ever young and ardent lover in 
a worse situation? Ithink not; that is, if 
you will be kind enough to except Leander 
that time when he didn’t swim the Helles- 
pont. | 

‘¢ Well, never mind his age,’ cried Min- 
nie; ‘‘he’s a real nice gentleman, and he’s 
very wealthy. I always thought I should 
like to be an old man’s darling.”’ 

‘¢ But he hasn’t proposed,”’ said Miss Clel- 
land, rising and leaving the room. 

‘‘ And I pray that he never may,’’ groaned 
Billy. 

“Why, upon my word, I believe Aunt 
Minerva is jealous,’’ laughed Minnie. 
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‘¢ Pshaw!’’ cried the Honorable Horace. 
““T believe [ll take a walk. Will you go, 
Minnie?” 

‘No, thank you. I'll wait for my lover.”’ 

The honorable gentleman went out smil- 
ing benignly. Mrs. Clelland strolled out in- 
to the garden, and Billy and Minnie were 
left alone. 

‘¢Q Minnie, how could you talk so?” 

‘¢ Pshaw, Billy! I didn’t mean anything; 
or if I did, my meaning was so deep you 
couldn’t discover it. Don’t you think I’m 
deep, Billy?” 

‘¢-You’re a provoking little witch,’’ he an- 
swered, with a melancholy smile. 

‘“AmI! Well, then, Ill try to be good. 
Come, let us go down-stairs, and I’ll sing 
you a song, commencing ,— 

‘Thee have I loved dearly, 

Yes, madly, sincerely, etc., etc.’ 
And when that song is finished, I’m going 
to send you home, for I’ve got fourteen let- 
ters to write, of four pages and a postscript 
each. Come.”’ 

Half an hour later Mr. Conklin arrived at 
the Clelland mansion. He had been a long 
time on the way, for in the first place his 
courage had all oozed out at his fingers’ ends, 
and go he had to take a long walk and talk 
to himself like a father to rouse it once more. 
Now he felt that he could face anything, so 
he rang the bell. 

‘s Pshaw!”’ said he, ‘‘ the door is open, I'll 
walk right in. What! the gas not lighted ? 
Well, perhaps I'll find Min in the drawing- 
room alone, and if I do ’’—— 

But just at this moment Mr. Conklin, who 
had groped his way in the darkness through 
the hall, caught his foot in the rug and 
stumbled headlong into the middle of the 
drawing-room. 

‘¢ Why don’t you light the gas ?””’ growled 
Mr. Conklin; and then remembering where 
he was, ‘‘ I beg pardon, Miss Clelland. Itis 
Miss Clelland ?”’ 

éé Yes.” 

Mr. Conklin staggered to his feet, and 
advanced to the sofa where she was sitting. 

‘* Are we alone ?”’ asked he. 

‘Yes, Mr. Conklin.”’ 

‘¢ You tremble, darling,’’ he said, as he 
took her hand and seated himself beside her. 
‘And, hang it, Miss Clelland, but I be- 
lieve I do too! And yet, my dear, this is 
the happiest moment of my life.” 

She sighed. 

‘¢ Minnie, dearest, I love you! ”’ 


e 


She fell into his arms. 

‘Ts that love reciprocated? Call me Pat- 
terson if it 18.” 

‘“O Patterson! ”’ 

‘You love no other man? ”’ 

‘You are ‘the first that ere I sighed 
for.’’’, 

‘¢ Oh, blissful moment! 

‘How divinely sweet 
Is the pure joy when kindred spirita meet.’ ’’ 

‘¢'You haven’t kissed me, Patterson,’’ she 
whispered. Then their lips met. 

‘¢ Nectar! ’’ exclaimed Mr. Conklin, repeat- 
ing the operation. 

‘*Do you know, darling, that that song 
last night, ‘Why Don’t the Men Propose?’ 
was what aroused me? I might have gone 
on courting you for an age and never have 
proposed but for that.”’ | 

‘‘And to think that I didn’t know you were 
courting me!’ said she. 

*¢Didn’t know it ?”’ 

‘*T wasn’t certain. To be sure, you some- 
times looked unutterable things; but then, 
you men are such gay deceivers ’?—— 

“‘O darling, did you think I could deceive 
you?” 

And they kissed again. ° 

‘¢ But say, dearest, that you will-be mine, 
my own darling little wife. I know I am 
old enough to be your father, but what of 
that? I will be your husband, father and 
lover all in ong. You will be mine?” 

“*T will, I am thine, only thine.” 

But at this moment footsteps were heard 
in the hall. 

“It is Mr. Clelland. Let me sit further 
off,’ whispered Patterson. 

But she only clung the closer. 

*¢' What, all in the dark?’ cried the hon- 
orable gentleman, advancing into the draw- 
ing-room. 

Mr. Conklin hardly dared to breathe, and 
the dear creature still clung to him as does 
the ivy to the oak. 

Mr. Clelland struck a match, and the next 
instant a broad flame spurted from the gas 
jet and flooded the whole room with light. 

‘¢ What do I see?’ exclaimed the Honora- 
ble Horace, fixing his eyes upon Mr. Conk- 
lin and the maiden by his side. 

‘* Do you give your consent ?”’? stammered 
Patterson, blinking in the gas-light. 

‘My consent! Dunder and blitzen! Yes, 
dash it! Yes, yes, yes, take her—take her, 
and go to the——whew! what an infernal 
old fool I have been! ”’ 
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And the honorable gentleman threw him- 
self into a seat and groaned aloud. 

Mr. Patterson Conklin couldn’t under- 
stand this at all. He didn’t think it either 
proper or becoming in an M. C. What, take 
his daughter, the beautiful little darling, 
and go to the———! No, he wouldn’t do 
anything of the sort, he would wear her in 
his heart’s core. 

He waited for Mr. Clelland to explain, 
but he only groaned. Then he turned to 
Minnie. 

‘‘ Angels and ministers of grace defend 
us!’ he screamed, springing half-way across 
the room. ‘‘Is not this something more 
than fantasy? °’Twas Minnie that I loved, 
but by heaven, I’ve been making love to her 
aunt! ” 

And he sank into a chair, quite overcome. 

But just at that moment Minnie walked 
into the room, leaning on Billy Montgom- 
ery’s arm. 

‘* Father,”’ said she, ‘‘I told you tonight 
that I should accept the first man who dared 
make a proposal of marriage to me. This is 
the man who has dared.” 

‘** Bless you, my children,” said the Hon- 
orable Horace. 

Then he cast a withering glance at Patter- 
son and another at Aunt Minerva and hur- 
riedly left the room. 

The happy couple followed him, leaving 
Patterson and the tear-stained Minerva 
alone. 

‘¢ This is an infernal bad affair,’”’ muttered 
that gentleman, taking his hands out of his 
hair. 


She tried to speak, but could not. 

‘*The big round tear stands trembling in her eye 
And on her tongue imperfect accents die.’’ 

‘¢T’ve mad a fool of myself,’’ said Patter- 
son. 

‘Yes; but you would make a greater fool 
of yourself by marrying raat little chit of a 
girl,’ sobbed Minerva. 

‘‘Egad! I don’t know but what you ar 
right.” 

*¢ I’m su-su-sure of it.’’ 

Patterson came back and sat down beside 
her. Presently he stole one arm around her 
waist. 

‘¢ Will you have me now ?”? 

‘‘1 don’t know. O Patterson! You've 
nearly broken my heart,’’ she sobbed. 

‘¢ Can’t you forgive me, darling ?’’ and he 
kissed her. 

‘¢ Do you love me az well as you said you 
did, when—when you thought I was some- 
body else ?”? 

‘Why, I think I could learn to.”’ 

‘¢ Well, then, I guess you may learn,”’ said 
she, throwing herself upon his bosom. 

I left just then; but in conclusion I am 
happy to inform the reader that whether 
Patterson ever learned to love Minerva or 
not, I am sure of one thing, that about two 
months after that memorable evening, there 
was a double wedding at the Honorable 
Horace Clelland’s house, and Mr. Patterson 
Conklin and Mr. Billy Montgomery were 
the happy bridegrooms; and I don’t believe 
the former has ever regretted making his 
marriage proposal ‘all in the dark.”’ 


TELL ME HOW. 


BY C. SHETTERLY. 


RITHEE, tell me Madeline 
Maiden of the dimpled chin,— 
Maiden of the starry eyes, 
Full of deepest mysteries,— 
When and how does love begin ? 


Of a truth, sweet, you must know 
All its workings,— its outflow ; 
You, who draw to you all hearts, 
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Teach me love’s most subtle arts,— 
Tell me all, but whisper low. 


Prithee, tell me, Madeline, 
Maiden of the dimpled chin,— 
Maiden of the tawny hair, 

Than all other maids more fair,— 
Tell how I your love may win,— 
Prithee, tell me, Madeline. 








OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ CLUB 


REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 


AM glad to see such prompt attendance 
tonight, said Mr. Johnson, as ajl the 
members of the Club took their places 
around the library table; it shows that the 
interest in our meetings dves not diminish. 
“No, indeed, it does not, papa,’’ said 
Leonard. ‘‘ For my part, I should like to 
meet twice as often. 
‘‘T believe we are to pass this evening in 


asking questions; that is, you are to ask the > 


questions, and I am toanswer them. If I 
recollect right,it is Mary’s turn to begin, 
this time, as we were obliged to adjourn our 
first meeting before her turn came,”’ said 
Mr. Johnson. 

IT waned to know, papa, who Lady Alice 
Lisle was. Isawa picture of her at Mrs. 
Morton's, the other day, and it would please 
me much to know something of her history,”’ 
said Mary. 

“TY shall be very glad to tell you what I 
know of this unfortunate woman. She lived 
in the reign of King James the Second, one 
of the weakest-minded and most cowardly 
monarchs that ever sat on England’s throne. 

** James was so unpopular with many of the 
people on account of his religion, and the 
cruel manner in which he treated the Scotch 
Covenanters, that at last a rebellion broke 
ont, in which Monmouth, a nephew of the 
king, took the most prominent part. He 
hoped to obtain the crown, but, instead, he 
lost the head on which he intended to wear 
it. The king’s soldiers were sent against the 
rebels, and performed many cruel acts; those 
essecially, who were under Colonel Percy 
Hicks, a heartless, blood-thirsty man, were 
notorious for their inhuman deeds. 

‘* Many of those who had expressed them- 
selves in opposition to the government 
were obliged to seek safety in flight, and 

among them were John Hicks, a minister, 
and Richard Nelthorp,alawyer. These two 
men sought refuge with Alice Lisle, a widow, 
whose husband had held a high office under 
the government of Cromwell, by whom he 
had been created a lord, so that his widow 
was often called Lady Alice Lisle. 

‘* Now, among other officers which King 
James had appointed, was one George Jef- 
freys, a man whose name became proverbial 
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for cruelty and injustice, and nowhere on 
the pages of history can be found the record 
of a more cold-blooded wretch, or ferocious 
monster. It is written that he created pain and 
misery, wholly for the sake of witnessing it. 

‘¢ Macaulay says there was a fiendish exul- 
tation in the way in which he pronounced 
sentence on offenders. A specimen of this 
is shown in the directions given when he 
sentenced a woman to be whipped through 
the city, at the tail of a cart: ‘* Hangman, I 
charge you to pay particular attention to this 
lady! Scourge her soundly, man! Scourge 
her till the blood runs down! It is Christ- 
mas, acold time, and you must warm her 
shoulders for her thoroughly!’ and the hor- 
rid man would actually smile at his brutal lan- 
guage. He added to his natural ferocity, by 
drinking toexcess. His evenings were passed 
in unrestrained dissipation, and he would en- 
ter the court in the morning, in a state bord- 
ering on madness. This was the man James 
the Second selected to be Chicf Justice of 
the King’s Bench. 

‘*Tt was in September, 1685, that Judge 
Jeffreys set out on that memorable Western 
Circuit, the history of which sends a chill to 
the stoutest heart. All the troops in the 
towns through which he was to pass, were 
notified to be ready to render any assistance 
he might ask for. At Winchester the wick- 
ed judge commenced his court, and a squad 
of soldiers were sent to Lady Alice’s house 
to search for the rebels. After a thorough 
search, Hicks and Nelthorpe were discov- 
ered, secreted, one in the chimney, the oth- 
er in a malt-house. The Lady Alice was 
arrested with them, and accused of treason, 
inasmuch as she had harbored traitors. By 
the law, she could not be convicted of crime, 
until the persons she had harbored had been 
convicted, but Jeffreys ordered her trial first, 
determined that nothing should spare her. 
It was his first case on this circuit, and he 
trembled with rage and fear that his victim 
should escape. The witnesses and the jury 
were kind-hearted gentlemen, and sympa- 
thized deeply with the unfortunate woman; 
but such was Jeffrey’s power, that, by threats 
and cursing and storming, he forced them to 
bring in a verdict of guilty, although reluct 
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antly. The Lady Alice was then condemned 
to be burned alive the next day. This hor- 
rible sentence incensed every one who knew 
Lady Alice, and even the friends of the king 
remonstrated with the cruel judge. At first 
he was unrelenting, but at last, being afraid 
of quarreling with the king’s allies, he con- 
sented to postpone the execution for five days. 
Every attempt was made to secure her par- 
don. Special messengers of high rank and 
influence interceded with the king, among 
them was Clarendon, brother-in-law to the 
king, but nothing could move his pity. 

James seemed to be as barbarous as his 
favorite judge. Finally, he consented 
to change the sentence from burning to 
beheading. Accordingly on the day appoin- 
ted, the Lady Alice was beheaded in the 
market-place of Winchester. This is the 
story of Alice Lisle, and a sad one it is, too; 
but it should make us feel thankful that we 
live undera kind government, and in more 
enlightened times; and when we hear dis- 
satisfied persons complaining of arbitrary 
laws, we can gently remind them of the 
times of James II., when the villanous 
Judge Jeffreys condemned to death three 
hundred persons in a single day. 

‘*Q, what a dreadful story, father; it seems 
hard to believe that such scenes ever occurred 
among civilized beings,’’ said Mary. 

““If you would like to know more particu- 
larly of King James the Second’s reign, read 
the first volume of Macaulay’s history of 
England. Now, Helen, I will devote the 
rest of the time this evening to answering 
your questions,” said Mr. Johnson. 

‘¢T have been thinking, papa, what I should 
like most to hear about, and I know of noth- 
ing that would interest me more than for 
you to tell us about your getting robbed when 
you were a boy. I am pretty sure all the 
rest would be glad to hear it, too,’ replied 
Helen. 

‘* I will relate it with pleasure; but first I 
should like aglass of cold water,’’ replied her 
father. 

Helen went with alacrity, and obtained the 
water, which Mr. Johnson took a hearty 
drink of, and then commenced his story. 

‘“‘When I was a boy sixteen years old, 
my father had a load of hay that he wanted 
to sell. The nearest market for this day was 
eighteen miles distant, and it required a day 
to go and return. I had frequently accomp- 
anied my father to this town, and knew the 
way perfectly well, so I was very desirous of 
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going alone some day, and transacting the 
business all myself. It so happened that 
father at that time was very busy, and I em- 
braced the opportunity of asking him to let 
me drive the load to market. He considered 
the matter for a few moments, and then gave 
his consent. I felt much elated at the con- 
fidence. placed in me, and mentally re- 
solved that the business should be done up in 
the handsomest manner possible. 

‘¢ Father gave me his instructions, and I 
started off, feeling very proud, and two or 
three inches taller than I actually was. I 
shouted and hallooed to the oxen, flourishing 
my goad-stick, and making as much of a dis- 
play asI could. At last the weary route was 
passed, and I drove my hay into the crowded 
market-place. There were a good many oth- 
er loads there besides, and I thought mine 
was the biggest and the best, and I won- 
dered why acrowd did not make « rush to 
buy it. I hada good lesson in patience be- 
fore that hay was sold. At length I sold it 
to a nice old gentleman, who found no fault 
with my price, and I drove it to his barn, 
and pitched it all into his barn window. He 
then called me into the house, and asked me 
to make a receipted bill forthe hay; I did so, 
and received from him a hundred dollars, as 
he also paid me for some hay that father had 
delivered him a few weeks before. I took 
the roll of money, and thrust it in my pocket 
as unconcernedly as possible. The old 
gentleman noticed it, and said:— 

‘¢ Be careful of that money, my boy, and be 
sure no one sees you with it.” 

‘‘T then went to the tavern to get my din- 
ner. <A great many persons were there. 
talking and joking, and I strutted around 
among them, and tried to pass mysclf off as 
a sort of country millionaire, and in order to 
impress this more fully upon the minds of 
the bystanders, I made every excuse for tak- 
ing my money from my pocket, and counting 
it over before them. 

‘¢ By-and-by, my oxen being fed, and every- 
thing ready, I set out on my return. It was 
later than I intended to have started, and I 
saw that most of my journey would be after 
dark, but knowing the road well, I cared 
nothing for this. I felt that my day’s work 
had been successfully accomplished, and that 
I should prove to my father what a smart and 
business-like son he had. J had traveled five 
miles or more, when I reached a long 
piece of dark woods. Very somber and 
gloomy they looked in the dim twilight. I 
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was much astonished to see, sitting on a flat 
stone by the road-side,a man who had been 
one of the guests at the tavern that day. How 
he came there, puzzled me exceedingly, and 
puzzles me now, for I never learned the mys- 
tery. He jumped up, at my approach, and 
asked me for a ride, as he was going the 
same way, and already felt quite fatigued. 
I readily consented, and he stood up in the 
cart, declining to sit down by my side. We 
rode along in this manner for a few minutes, 
_ conversing pleasantly together, when sudden- 
ly astunning blow on the side of my head 
knocked me senseless. I cannot tell how 
long I remained in that condition, but when 
I awoke, it was starlight, and the oxen were 
patiently pursuing their homeward course. 
I sprang to my feet, and hastily thrust my 
hand into my pocket for my roll of money. 
It was gone. I then recollected the scene, 
but knew the stranger had robbed me, and 
fled. I felt decidedly chap-fallen. This was 
a turn in affairs wholly unexpected. I began 
to think that the account which I should ren- 
der to my father that night would not be so 
flattering to myself as I thought. My head 
ached with the thump it had received, and I 
wished that I had followed my aged custom- 
er’s advice, and kept my money matters more 
secret, for I had no doubt that my foolish 
display at the tavern had led to my present 
deplorable condition. 

‘Still the oxen jogged steadily on, bring- 
ing me nearer to my home. After a while 
they came to a rude bridge, which crossed a 
wide ravine. I jumped from my cart, pre- 
ferring to walk across the dangerous struct- 
ure. Just as the team reached the middle, I 
was startled by hearing a groan. Such a 
sound in so lonely a place, made a cold shud- 
der pass overme. I was hurrving on, when 
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again I heard the dreadful sound. It was so 
much like somebody in distress, that I paused 
and called out, ‘Who's there?’ The same 
sound was the only reply, and it came from 
the bottom of the ravine. I stopped the oxen 
and determined to descend, for I knew a safe 
path, and the fear which had at first op- 
pressed me, all disappeared at the thought of 
any one’s being in pain. I found the path, 
and found a man lying half dead among the 
rocks and brambles, and my surprise was 
great, when, on close scrutiny, I recog- 
nized the same fellow who had so villanous- 
ly robbed me. Just at this instant, as good 
luck would have it, a neighbor was crossing 
the bridge with a lantern. I called to him, 
and with his assistance we got the fellow up 
and laid him on the cart. As yet he could 
not speak. We took him to my father’s 
house, and sent for a doctor. He found that 
some ribs were broken. In his pockets I 
found my roll of money complete. It was 
several weeks before the man could get 
round again. When he did he insisted upon 
working on the farm, to compensate father 
for the trouble he had givenus. He seemed 
heartily sorry for his misdeed, and regarded 
his fall down the ravine as a blessing, for it 
turned him from his sinful ways. I learned 
a good lesson from it, too, and after that, 
avoided parading my riches before a promis- 
cuous assembly of strangers. 

‘‘Now we will adjourn our meeting till 
next month, and I propose that some one 
prepare an original story to relate to the 
Club. It will impart a pleasing variety to 
our gatherings, and afford us much amuse- 
ment.’ 

‘¢T like that suggestion very much,”’ said 
Mrs. Johnson, ‘Sand I will have a story 
ready for you at our next meeting.” 
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*Twould take an angel from above 
To paint the immortal soul,— 

To trace the light, the inborn grace, 
The spirit sparkling o’er her face. 


—Mrs. WELBY. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 





VEGETABLE Sour.—Take a three-pint bowl 
of vegetables of all kinds, cut up very small; 
boil them in two quarts of water with a little 
salt: when done blend two tablespoons of flour 
with a piece of butter the size of an egg, and 
add a pint of cream, or a pint and a-half of 
milk; boil all together, and just before serving 
add the yolks of two eggs mixed with a little 
cream or milk, 





Ducks.—Wipe out the inside of the duck, and, 
if at all strong, wash with a little weak salaratus 
water. Sprinkle the inside with black pepper 
and a little on the outside, with some flour and 
salt. Lay a thin slice of pickled pork across the 
breast bone. Have a very hot fire, baste every 
five minutes, and let the duck cook just eighteen 
minutes. Putin the pana pint of hot water to 
baste with. Makea brown gravy of clear soup, 
currant jelly and wine to taste. Serve quickly, 
as a canvas-back should never be overdone nor 
allowed to stand. 





OYsTER CHICKEN.—Take a young chicken, 
open it down the back, thoroughly clean, and 
then pound all the bones flat, wash and wipe dry; 
season and fry brown on both sides. Take one- 
half pint of hot water and thicken with flour 
put it in the frying-pan and add two dozen large 
oysters; let them simmer about five minutes, 
then pour over the chicken and send to the table 
hot. 





BAKED MACARONI.—Three long sticks of 
macaroni broken in small pieces; soak in a pint 
of milk two hours. Grate bread and dried 
cheese. Put a layer of macaroni in a pudding 
dish. Add pepper, salt and butter, then sprin- 


kle bread and cheese crumbs over it, and 80 con- 
tinue until the dish is filled. Bake until brown. 





Eaa OMELETTE.—Beat the eggs, putting the 
whites in one dish and the yolks in another. 
Add a quarter of a salt-spoon of salt, radish or 
pepper to the yolks. Beat them half a minute. 
Put a bit of butter as large as a chestnut intoa 
clean omelette pan. Set it over the fire to heat. 
Beat the whites toa stiff froth; mix the yolks 
gently into it; put the omelette into the pan; 
stir the omelette witha fork, running it close to 
the bottom of the pan. Pile the omelette intoa 
lump in the center. When it is done pile it on 
one side of the pan. Holda hot dish close to it 
and toss the omelette out on it. Serve immedi- 
ately. 





VEAL CAKE.—This is a pretty, tasty dish for 
supper or breakfast, and uses up any cold veal 
which you may not care to mince. Take away 
the brown outside of your cold roast veal, and 
cut the white meat into thin slices. Have alsoa 
few thin slices of cold ham and two hard-boiled 
eggs, which also slice, and two desert-spoonfuls 
or finely-chopped parsley. Take an earthenware 
mould, and lay veal, ham, eggs, and parsley in 
alternate layers, with a little pepper between 
each, and a sprinkling of lemon on the veal. 
When the mould seems full, fill up with strong 
stock, and bake for half an hour. Turn out 
when cold. If a proper shape be not at hand, 
the veal cake looks very pretty made in a plain 
pie-dish. 





POACHED EGGs.—Break your eggs into a tea- 
cup previously well buttered, stand it ina frying- 
pan of boiling water up to the middle of the cup; 
as soon as the white hardens it is done; put a 
knife gently around the edge and slip the egg on 
to a plate; it is rather more trouble to dress 
them this way, but repays you well, as they come 
out nice and compact and do not look so ragged 
as when broken into the pan of water, the usual 
mode of cooking them. 





TURKEY DRESSED WITH OyYSTERS.—For & 
turkey weighing ten pounds take two pints of 
bread crumbs, half a teacupful of butter; cut in 
small pieces, but do not melt; one teaspoonful of 
summer savory, pepper and salt. Rub the tur 
key with flour, pepper and salt, then fill witha 
spoonful of dressing, then a few well-drained 
oysters, and so on. Put the oyster liquor in the 
pan with a pint of water; put in the turkey and 
bake in a moderate oven three hours. 
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Bezr FRITTERS.—Beef fritters are nice for 
breakfast. Chop pieces of steak or cold roast 
beef very fine. Make a batter of milk, flour and 
an egg, and mix the meat with it. Put a lump 
of butter into a saucepan, let it melt, then drop 
the batter into it from a large spoon. Fry until 
brown; season with pepper and salt and a little 
parsley. 





RoLts.—Take two quarts of flour and rub in- 
toit a tablespoonful of lard and a little salt; put 
in a deep bread-pan and make a hole in the flour, 
into which pour one pint of cold boiled milk and 
half a cup of yeast; cover the pan and let it 
stand over night; in the morning stir it up and 
knead well and set it in a warm place to rise; 
let it rise to a light sponge (it will rise in an hour 
and a half), then rol] it out on the board about 
half an inch thick, cut with an oval cutter and 
fold about two-thirds of it; lay them in baking- 
pans, let them rise an hour, and then bake ina 
quick oven fifteen minutes. They are very nice 
indeed. 





GINGER SNAPS.—One cup sugar, one cup mo- 
lasses, one cup butter, one tablespoon ginger, 
one teaspoon of soda dissolved in a little water, 
and as much flour as can be stirred in. Pinch 
off pieces as large as a good-sized marble, roll in 
the hands, flatten slightly and place in the tin, 
leaving room for them to spread. JBake in a 
moderate oven and watch closely, as they burn 
easily. Leave in the tin until cool enough to 
snap. 





Tea CAKE.—A very good tea cake is made by 
beating to a cream half a cup of butter and two 
cups of sugar, with one cup of milk and a tea- 
spoon of soda dissolved init. Beat well togeth- 
er, then add one cup of flour with two teaspoon- 
fuls of cream tartar rubbed in it, and the well- 
beaten yolks of three eggs. Beat the whites sep- 
arately until stiff; add them and two more cups 
of flour to the other ingredients; beat well, but- 
ter two tins, pour in the cake and bake twenty 
minutes or half an hour. Carefulness in baking 
is important. 





Rick CakrE.—Onc-half cupful of butter, two 
cupfuls sugar, four eggs, one and a-half cups rice 
flour, one and a-half cups flour, one teaspoonful 
baking powder, one-half cup cream, one tea- 
spoonful extract lemon. Beat the eggs and su- 
gar together ten minutes; add the butter, melted; 
sift together flour, rice flour and the powder, 
which add to the eggs, etc., with the cream and 
the extract; mix into a thin batter, and bake in 
patty-pans, well greased, in a hot oven, ten min- 
utes. 





OATMEAL PORRIDGE.—Soak two cups of oat- 
meal all night in water; in the morning strain it 
and let it boil briskly for half an hour; then add 
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two cups of milk, and salt to your taste; let this 
boi] up once or twice; sweeten or not, as the pa- 
tient may prefer. This can be assimilated by a 
very weak stomach, and is not only refreshing, 
but nourishing. When straining the oatmeal 
before cooking, rub it in the sieve with a spoon, 
so that all the soft part will be saved. 





CHEESE RAMAKIN.—Grate six ounces of good 
cheese on a coarse grater; sprinkle among it a 
tablespoon of flour; add enough milk to moisten 
the cheese; then stir in three eggs, previously 
well beaten and mixed with a cup of milk. 
These, when mixed with the cheese and flour, 
should make a thin batter. Butter a small pie- 
dish, fill it only half full with the batter, place a 
few slices of butter on it, and bake in a quick 
oven. When well risen in the dish, and of a 
good yellow color, which ought to be in about 
ten or fifteen minutes; when it is done, serve at 
once, before it falls. 





CorrrEE CAKE.—One cup of butter, one of 
sugar, one of molasses, one of strong coffee, 
clear and cold, three eggs, one teaspoon of soda, 
tive cups of flour, one pound of raisins, one tea- 
spoon of cinnamon, one of allspice, and half a 
nutmeg. LDeat the butter to a cream, then stirin 
the sugar. Sift the soda in the molasses and add 
next, then put in the spices and the eggs, thor- 
oughly beaten with an egg-beater, and last the 
flour. The raisins should be cut in halves and 
stoned, unless they are large, when it is better 
to chop them. They should be stirred in the 
cake just before it goes into the oven. 





ORANGE PUDDING.—Cream an ounce of but- 
ter, and stir in the grated yellow rind of two or- 
anges, the juice and soft pulp of three oranges, 
and half a pint of sugary, four and a-half even 
tablespoonfuls of pounded and sifted crackers, . 
four well-beaten eggs, and half a pint of rich 
milk or cream; mix well, and bake in deep 
plates lined with paste. To make it still richer, 
use half a pound of sugar, a quarter of a pound 
of butter, six eggs (the whites beaten separate- 
ly to a stiff froth), the grated rind and juice of 
two large oranges, and a pint of cream. It can 
be baked in any pie-plate without an upper 
crust. 





Roast BEEF.—Put the beef in the dripping- 
pan; pour a cup of boiling water over it. Rub a 
little salt in the fat parts; roast ten minutes for 
every pound. Bake soon as juice begins to flow. 
If the meat has much fat on top, cover fatty por- 
tion with paste made of flour and water. When 
nearly done remove this, dredge the beef with 
flour, baste well with gravy. Sprinkle salt over 
top and serve. Pour fat from the gravy, return 
to fire, thicken with browned gravy, season and 
boil up once. Roast most all other meats in the 
same way. 


CURIOUS AND OTHER 


FacTs FOR THE CurRiovus.—The latest list of 
American beetles describes 9,490 species on this 
continent alone. 

Grindstones are made from natural sandstone, 
the stone being cut into shape and afterward 
turned. 

A milk white alligator was discovered in a 
pond at Escambia, Ala., lately, and also one 
that is parti-colored. 

In Lincoln county, N. M., near the Pattos 
mountain, can be traced what were once the 
walls of a large city. Inside the walls are grow- 
ing monster cedar trees, said to be thousands of 
years old. 

The gold dug from the mines in Thibet, writes 
a missionary, is so plentiful that it is used to 
cover the pinnacles of the pagodas, and is made 
into idols, chairs, couches and ornaments for the 
people. 

A watch-maker in Newcastle, England, has 
made a set of three gold shirt studs, in one of 
which is a watch that keeps correct time. The 
three studs are connected by a strip of silver in- 
side the shirt bosom, and the watch in the mid- 
dle one is wound up by turning the stud above, 
and the hands are set by turning the one below. 

Near Marysville, Cal., there is a large gravel 
pit in which there are many fish, and into which 
flows the refuse matter of a winery. Ever since 
grape crushing began this year the fish have 
been affected with drunkenness and come to the 
surface of the water, where the Chinamen take 
them in with rakes in great quantities. 

‘‘Indian summer”’ is a term applied to an in- 
definite autumnal season of fine, fair weather 
with haze. Some date its beginning about No- 
vember 15, but that is arbitrary and not war- 
ranted by the season itself. Such a brief season 
is apt to come in November, as every American 
knows. In that summer the Indians used to 
gather their corn and scour the woods for nuts. 
They thought the mildness due to the ‘‘ God of the 
southwest’’ wind, which god they looked upon 
as their benefactor. As he smoked his pipe the 
blue haze curled upward from the bow! thereof, 
and was blown benignantly over the land. 

American dentists are too numerous in Paris 
for their own advantage, judging from the fol- 
lowing: The other day a recently established 
dentist brought complaint in court against his 
servant for having left him suddenly without giv- 
ing notice. The servant justified his conduct by 
explaining that all the while he was in the doc- 
tor’s house not a single patient made his appear- 
ance, while he was obliged to sit near the win- 
dow and scream by the hour, to make people be- 
lieve that teeth were being pulled inside by the 
wholesale. The court acquitted the servant. 


MATTERS. 


Fancy CrLocks.— Fancy clocks are getting 
more popular than ever. Ladies, especially, are 
buying nearly every style that is manufactured. 
A very popular style is a representation of the 
old Dutch hall clock. They stand about ten 
inches high and look very diminutive in their 
oak cases. A new clock which sells rapidly is 
made of brass or bronze, and put up in all styles. 
Here is one representing a lighthouse with a re 
volving light. On one side of what is supposed 
to be the lantern, is a timepiece; at the back of 
that is the barometer, and on either side are two 
thermometers, one Fahrenheit and one Reaumur. 
This revolves once a minute. Another style is 
made representing a railroad engine just coming 
out of atunnel. The engine has a large light on 
its smokestack, whichis a barometer. The clock 
is in the boiler. On the top of the smokestack 
is a compass, and on each of the tunnel walls is 
a thermometer. For sportsmen we have clocks 
set in horse-collars with stirrups, horse-shoes, 
and bits arranged around. The old style of plac 
ing clocks in placques is going out of fashion. 





FUEL OF THE FuTURE.—The house of the 
near future will have no fire-place, steam-pipes, 
chimneys or flues. Wood, coal oil and other 
forms of fuel are about to disappear altogether 
in places having factories. Gas has become so 
cheap that already it is supplanting fuels. A 
single jet fairly heats a small room in cold weath- 
er. A New York artist has produced a simple 
design for heating entirely by gas at a mere nom- 
inal expense. It is a well-known fact that gas 
throws off no smoke soot or dirt. The artist 
filled a brazier with chunks of colored glass and 
placed several jets beneath. The glass soon be 
came heated sufficiently to thoroughly warm a 
room 10x30 feet in size. This design does away 
with the necessity for chimneys, since there is no 
smoke, and ventilation may be had at the win- 
dow. The heat may be raised or lowered by sim- 
ply regulating the flow ‘of gas. The colored 
glass gives the appearance of fire; there are black 
pieces to represent coal, red chunks for flames, 
yellowish white glass for white heat, blue glass 
for blue flames, and hues for all the remaining 
colors of spectrum. Invention already is dis- 
placing the present fuels for furnaces and cook- 
ing ranges, and glass doing way with delay and 
such disagreable objects as ashes, kindling- 
wood, etc. 





A MOoNKEY’s REVENGE. — Monkeys have 
long memories, and some of them can inflict 
cruel punishment. A monkey whose place of 
exile was in the West Indies, and who was kept 
tied to a stake, was often robbed of his food by 
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the crows. This was how he revenged himself. 
He lay quite still on the ground and pretended 
to be dead. By degrees the birds approached 
and repeated their thefts. The artful little fel- 
low never stirred, but let the crows steal to their 
hearts’ content until he was sure of them. 
When he was certain that one was within reach 
of his fingers, he made a grab at it and caught 
ijt. When he had got hold of the luckless bird, 
he sat down and deliberately plucked the feath- 
ers out of it, and then flung it towards its 
screaming comrades, who immediately sur- 
_ rounded it and pecked it to death. ‘* The ex- 
pression of joy on the animal’s countenance,’’ 
says the witness of the affair, ‘‘was altogether 
indescribable.”’ 





Be TRUE TO YOURSELF.—Nothing hurts a 
man more than to seem small and ignoble in his 
own eyes. It is the slavish feeling that degrades 
the slave. <A base ambition makes the man that 
cherishes it base. No one can debase you but 
yourself. Slander, satire, falsehood, injustice— 
these can never rob you of your manhood. Men 
may lie about you, they may denounce you, they 
may cherish suspicions manifold, they may make 
your failings the target of their wit or cruelty— 
never be alarmed, never swerve an inch from the 
line your judgment and conscience have marked 
out for you. They cannot by all their efforts 
take away your knowledge of yourself, and the 
purity of your motives, the integrity of your 
character, and the generosity of your nature. 
While these are left, you are, in point of fact, 
unharmed. 





A NATURAL BRIDGE.—A natural bridge has 
recently been discovered in the Toronto Basin, 
A. T., which is 200 feet long, 500 feet wide and 
170 feet high. 





THE ART OF EARLY RIsIne.—The proper 
time to rise, says the Lancet, is when sleep ends. 
Dozing should not be allowed. True sleep isthe 
aggregate of sleeps, or is the sleeping or rest of 
all the several parts of the organism. Some- 
times one and at other times another part of the 
body, as a whole, may be the least fatigued, and 
80 the first to awake, or the most exhausted, and 
therefore the most difficult to arouse. The se- 
cret of good sleep is the physiological conditjons 
of rest being established, so to work and weary 
the several] parts of the organism as to give them 
a proportionally equal need of rest at the same 
moment; and, to wake early and feel ready to 
rise, a fair and equal start of the sleepers should 
be secured; and the wise self-manager should 
not allow a drowsy feeling of the consciousness, 
or weary senses, or an exhausted muscular sys- 
tem, to beguile him into the folly of going to 
sleep again when once he has been aroused. 


AND OTHER MATTERS. 
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After a few days of self-discipline, the man who 
resolves not to doze, that is, not to allow some 
sleepy part of his body to keep him in bed after 
his brain has once awakened, will find himself, 
without knowing why, an early riser. 





WINDING Up WATCHES.—More watches are 
spoiled by irregular and hasty winding up than 
by most other causes. The operation should, if 
possible, be performed regularly, and always 
with a steady and uniform motion, not moving 
both hands, and as nearly as practicable, at the 
same hour daily. A watch should always be 
kept at the same temperature; left over night on 
a stone surface it is sure to gain, or if the oil 
gets thickened it may stop, to be started again by 
the warmth of the pocket. The requisites of a 
good watch are that the case, whether of gold or 
silver, should be correctly made of fair thickness, 
the hinges close and smooth, the glass well fit- 
ted, the dial clear, bright enamel, the seconds 
sunk, and the whole of good weight when held 
in the hand. When, too, the dome is opened, 
the brass work should look well finished, the 
edges smoothed off, the steel of a diamond-like 
polish, and the jewels pale in color, but of fine, 
clear lustre. 





THREE Curious EPITAPis.— 


Here lies John Strange, 
Whose face did change 
When he fell down dead 
By the side of the bed. 


Here is a pithy one on an attorney :— 


Here lieth one who often lied before, 
But now he lieth here he lies no more. 


The following on an assistant physician, comes 
from Llianfilant]wthy] churchyard :— 


Under this stone lieth Meredith Morgan, 
Who blew the bellows of our church organ; 
Tobacco he hated, to smoke most unwilling, 
Yet never so pleased as when pipes he was 
filling ; 
No reflection on him for rude speech could be 
cast, 
Though he gave our old organ many a blast. 
No puffer was he, 
Though a capital blower; 
He could fill double G, 
And now lies a note lower. 





Don’t Reap Tuas if you have a sufficiency 
of this world’s soods, but if you have not, write 
to Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, and receive, 
free, full particulars about work that you can do 
and live at home, at a profit of from $5 to $25 
per day, and upwards. All succeed; both sexes; 
all ages; all is new. Capital not required; Hal- 
lett & Co. will start you. Don’t delay; investi- 
gate at once, and grand success will attend you. 


RUTHVEN’S 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Brieos, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 





Answers to January Puzzles. 


1.—Alicant. 2.—Dexterous. 
3.—Elations. 4.—Gradient. 
5.—Dungeons. 6.—Ephemera. 
7.—Hepatite. 8.—Hoarsely. 
9.—Impotent. 10.—Irenach. 
11.—M 12.—LACES 
HAG AVANT 
HALLO CANTO 
MALLOWS ENTER 
GLOBE STORE 
OWE 
S 
13.—T-howel. 14.—T-hurl. 
15.—C-artesian. 16.—C-arvel. 
17.—B-awn. 18.—B-eagle. 
19.—B-elute. 20.—B-ethel. 
* - 21,—T-issue. 22.—T-ivy. 
23.—C-auf. 24,—C-auk. 


25.—Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 





4).—A Charade. 
Alone with her brother a maiden resided, 
In a mountainous State far away; 
She ever was cheerful whatever betided, 
In all feminine work was au fait. 


A favorite nook she frequented with pleasure, 
Where TOTALS she found in the clay; 

Their crystalline lustre afforded her pleasure, 
With color of bright greenish gray. 


When she was enrobed like a young, modest 
quaker, 
And dressed in-her homespun array, 
With spinning-wheel there she would often be- 
take her, 
While last she wouldsfirst, every day. 
MAUDE. 





Decapitations. 
41.—Behead an ornament, and leave a support, 
42.—A difficulty, and leave a stroke. 
43.—To wet, and leave a mob. 
44.—To force, and leave a retinue. 
45.—A farm-house, and leave a row. 
48.—Brisk, and leave strong. 

UNDINE. 


47.—A Double Acrostic. 
(Words of four letters. ) 
1. The horse-fly. 2. The wild ox. 3. A kind 
of tufted sea-fowl. 
Primals.—To dwell upon. 





Finals.—To agree. 
Connected.—Water in which rice has been 
boiled. MAUDE. 


PUZZLE PAGE. 


48.—A Diamond. 

1. A vowel. 2. The total. 3. Otherwise. 4 
The cutting off of a vowel or syllable. 5. A 
landholder under the degree of a knight or 
squire. 6. Earth filled with the roots of grass. 7. 
A consonant. J AMBAI. 





49.—An Hour-Glass. 

1. A genus of climbing plants. 2. To lay 
open. 8. A genus of tropical plants. 4. A small 
coin. 5. A letter. 6. A mottled appearance of 
light and shade in wood. 7. A Spartan magis- 
trate. 8. A bulbous plant. 9. Keen scented. 

DIAGONALS DOWN. 

Left to right.—A gill; 

Left to centre.-—A measure of capacity; 

Centre to right.—Long-winged aquatic fowls; 

Right to left.—She who betrays her trust; 

Right to centre.—A stroke; 

Centre to left.—A ringlet. 

MAUDE. 





. 50.—A Metagram. 

I am any quantity of things so united as to 
have like qualities. Change my head seven 
times and get in succession to entangle, to origi- 
nate, to fasten, to make equal, to mend with 
pieces, a click and a guard. 





E. D. WARD. 
Rebuses. 
s-KHeS »-leF 
| 1G MM. 
MAUDE. 


53.—A Riddle. 
In nature seek me, I am there; 
And in the summer very fair; 
Behead me, and I bring to view 
What in the WHOLE we love to do. 
NELSONIAN. 





% Answers in two Months. 





Prizes. 
For the largest list of answers to this month’s 
puzzles received before March 10th, we offer a 
brilliant novelette, and for the next best List," 


book of poems. 
Solvers. 

Answers to the November puzzles were re 
ceived from Katie Smith, Maude, Ann Eliza, 
Mufti, Ida May, Teddy, Bert Rand, Vinnie, J. 
D. L., Jack, Birdie Brown, Dull Dick, Cora A. 
L., A. Mary Khan, I. O. T., Birdie Lane and 
Nicholas. 

Prize- Winners. 

Mufti, Brooklyn, N. Y., for the largest list of 
correct answers 

New puzzles, of all kinds, are always wanted 
for publication. 








EDITOR’S 


THINGS PLEASANT 


LINES TO A DRESSMAKER. 
BY C. F. ADAMS. 


Oh! wherefore bid me leave thy side, 
Dear Polly? T would ask. 

How can I all my feelings cloak 
When in thy smiles I basque? 

Nay, Polly-nay, I cannot go; 
Oh! do not stand aloof 

When of my warm affection you 
Possess, oh, w’at-er-proof! 


Why will you thus my feelings gore 
By sending me away ? 

You know it’s wrong—of corset is— 
Thus to forbid my stay. 

It seems as though some fell disease 
Was gnawing at my heart, 

And hem-orrhage would soon ensue 
If we perchance should part. . 


Then waist the precious time no more, 
But let the parson tie us 

Sew firmly that the marriage knot 
Shall never be cut bias. 

In peaceful quietude we'll float 
On life’s unruffled tide, 

Nor let the bustle of the world 
Pull back as on we glide. 





““Misder Hoffenstein,’’ said Herman to his 
employer, as the two sat in the front of the 
store, waiting for a customer, ‘‘I vas dalking to 
Levi Loenburg, vat lives on Magazine Street, 
und he dells me dat he vas going to vork for a 
bosition in de custom-house, und go in hefy for 
bolitics, und be shust so big as any oder man in 
de town.”’ 

‘“* Vell, Herman,”’ said Hoffenstein reflectively, 
“I dinks he vill do more better if he keeps mit 
his uncle in de dry goods pisiness, you know. 
Bolitics vas shust so much like a horse-race dot 
yen you dinks you haf de sure ding you gets sold 
out so gwick dot your head swims und you goes 
around und your friend dinks you haf got de 
gonsumption. A man, Herman, vot don’t haf 
blenty of money don’t haf no more show den a 
blind man in ashumping match. Money is de 
ding vat gets de vorm, und knocks de bersimmon 
avay, und ven you lifs as long as me, Herman, 
you finds dot out, you know, und, like a vise 
child vat flocks togedder you stay mit de cloding 
pisiness. Bolitics vas like a ding vat dakes 
blace vonce ven I vas at Vicksburg, und vat 
shows dot you don’t can alvays dell ven you haf 

a vindfall.’’ 

‘‘Vat vas dat, Misder Hoffenstein?”’ inquired 
Herman. ‘ 

‘Vell, you see, Herman, ve get up a foot-race 
mit Moses Goldstein, vat lifs in Vicksburg, und 


DRAWER. 
AND OTHERWISE. 


Solomon Loeb, vat vas in Bort Gibson. Ve all 
knows dot Moses Goldstein can run right avay 
mit Loeb, und ve puts up de shob shust to vin 
Jacob Rosenfield’s money, vat vas betting on 
Loeb. All of us dinks dat we haf a soft ding, 
und Rosenfield smells someding und goes to 
Goldstein und tells him if he loses de race dot he 
gets dwendy dollars und Goldstein dakes de money 
und vinks, und ve don't know anyding aboud it, 
you know. De day ven de race vas, ve starts 
Goldstein und Loeb even togedder, und shakes 
our money und bets dree to one dot Goldstein 
vins. Goldstein runs a couple of yards ahead of 
Loeb, und efery von dinks he vas a sure vinner, 
but ven he gets near de end of de drack he sees a 
pile of shavings dere, und he snorts shust like a 
vild horse, und kicks his legs avay up mit de air, 
und runs out in de voods, und Loeb vins de race, 
und TF lose more as dree hundred dollars, und I 
vas so mad dat my eyes vas shust so green as de 
grass, you know? Dink, Herman, how dot tam 
tief Goldstein sells us out und svindles!”’ 

**Don’t you make (ioldstein say vat for he 
does dat, Mr. Hoffenstein ?*’ said Herman, who 
was indignant. 

‘Yes, ve gets hin by the collar, und asks him 
vhy he runs de road out, und vhy he don’t vin 
de race, und he says, ‘ Vhy you leave dat bile of 
shavings right by de blace where I runs? You 
know dot I vas young, und vould git scared mit 
de shavings, und shump from de drack avay.’ 
Dat vas all de satisfaction dot ve gits, Herman, 
und dot vas aboud all de satisfaction dot dey gif 
a man ven dey sells him out in bolitics.’’ 

And Hoffenstein sauntered out on the side- 
walk, and left Herman to reflect on what he had 
said. 





At Big Foot there is—and has been for sey- 
eral years— a flourishing society of Seventh Day 
Baptists. As a community they are honest, in- 
dustrious and thrifty; and the members are noted 
for their conscientiousness in matters of deal. 
Squire Bell (who use to live among them) tells a 
good story, to which he was personally knowing, 
illustrative of this characteristic. 

Smith and Jones were near neighbors, and as 
it is customary in the country, the two families 
were in the habit of exchanging those little cus- 
tomary civilities common to people of like faith 
and generous impulses,—borrowing, lending, 
changing works, etc. One day when Mrs. Smith 
called on Mrs. Jones, the latter chanced to re- 
mark that her hens were not conducting them- 
selves with strict propriety; none of them inclined 
to lay, but all wanted to set! 

‘“‘Why,’’ said Mrs. Smith, ‘‘it’s just the other 
way with mine; they all persist in laying, but 
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none of them can be induced to set. I would 
like to bring over some eggs, and set ’em under 
‘one of your hens.’’ 

This was at once agreed to, and the eggs duly 
furnished and hatched. In due time Mrs. 8S. 
reclaimed the brood, and rejoiced in the posses- 
‘sion of a nice convoy of dorkins. 

A year or two afterwards, Mr. Jones sold out, 
and followed the star of empire westward. He 
had settled with all the neighbors, Smith among 
the rest, and started on his journey. When he 
had got about half a mile out, a thought struck 
him, and he turned back. Halting at the door 
-of the astonished Smith, he reminded him that 
in their settlement one item was forgotten. 

‘‘What’s that?” said Smith. 

‘Well, you know,” said Jones, ‘‘ your wife 
had some eggs hatched by one of my wife’s hens, 
and I didn’t think of it when we settled.’’ 

**That’s so,”’ said Smith. ‘‘ How much ought 
it to be?”’ 

‘‘Well,’’? said Jones, “I’ve been thinking it 
over, and I guess it ought to be about seven 
cents.”’ 

Smith paid the money, and Jones went on his 
way rejoicing. 





The following incident was authoritively told 
ef a New York merchant residing on Hancock 
Street, in Brooklyn. Although a gentleman of 
comfortable means, the merchant has frequently 
economical fits. Desiring to surprise his wife 
wpon her return from the country, Mr. —— con- 
cluded to undertake the task of varnishing his 
dining-room, which had lost some little of its 
dustre. After devoting some little time to search- 
ing for a pot of varnish which had been used on 
previous occasions, the merchant, coatless and 
with rolled up sleeves, began his job, which, 
after a labor of eight hours, he finished to his 
entire satisfaction. 

The following morning he rose early, and his 
mission was to examine his work. Greatly to 
his surprise he found upon entering the room 
that the varnish had not dried a particle, al- 
though both doors and windows had been left 
open. A closer examination disclosed the fact 
that unfortunately he had not found the pot of 
varnish, and had actually varnished his entire 
dining-room with maple syrup. This is a true 
incident in which the facts are actually as here 
related. 





The other day while Major Dodridge was sit- 
ting in his door yard, the door opened and a 
strange-looking man hastily approached. 

““Is this Major Dodridge ?”’ 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

“*Of the Eighth Arkansaw, during the war ?”’ 

**Yes,’’ beginning to look with interest at the 
stranger. 

‘* Don’t you remember me, major ?’’ 
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‘*No, I can’t place you.”’ 

‘Take a look at me,”’ shoving back his hat. 

‘Don’t remember that I ever saw you be 
fore.”’ 

‘‘T arn Hank Parsons!*’ exclaimed the man, 
bracing himself as though he expected the major 
to rush into his arms. 

‘*Don't recall the name,’’ said the major. 

“Is it possible? I did not think that you 
would ever forget me. I'l] refresh your memory. 
At Shiloh, while the battle was raging in mur- 
derous fury, I found you lying on the field, shot 
through both legs. I took you on my back and 
carried you to a spring in the shade. Now don't 
you recollect? ’’ 

‘Tet me see,’’ mused the major, ‘‘ I remem- 
ber having been wounded, but I can't recall the 
fact, if fact it be, of any one taking me to 3 
spring.”’ 

‘This is, indeed, strange,’’ said the disap- 
pointed man. ‘‘I looked forward to meeting 
you with such anticipations of a warm greeting. 
Well, well, the world has, indeed, reached its un- 
grateful age. The occurrence is as fresh in my 
mind as though it had taken place yesterday. I 
gave you a drink of whiskey and ”’ 

“ What!’ exclaimed the major, springing to 
his feet. ‘‘Gave me a drink of whiskey! Oh, 
yes, I remember now,’’ seizing the man’s hand. 
‘“¢Oh, I'll never forget that drink! The whiskey 
was so new that corn meal was floating round in 
it, but we enjoyed it. Remember you, why I 
should cavort. Why didn't you guard against 
possible embarrassment by mentioning some of 
the main features of the occurrence? ”’ 








A smart, pithy, or humorous definition often 
furnishes a happy illustration of the proverbial 
brevity which is the soul of wit. A boy once 
said that ‘‘dust was mud with the juice squeezed 
out.”’ A fan, we learn from another juvenile 
source, ‘‘is a thing to brush warm off with,”’ and 
a monkey ‘‘a small boy with a tail.’’ Salt, 
‘“what makes your potatoes taste bad when you 
don’t put it on.’? Wakefulness, ‘‘ eyes all the 
time coming unbuttoned,’’ and ice, ‘‘ water that 
has stayed out too late in the cold and went to 
sleep.”’ A school-boy asked to define the word 
sob, whimpered out, ‘‘ It means when a fellow 
don’t mean to cry, and it bursts out itself.’’ A 
youngster was asked to give his idea of the mean- 
ing of responsibility, so he said, ‘‘ Well, suppos- 
ing I had two buttons on my trousers, and one 
came off, all the responsibility would rest on the 
other button.’”’ To hit off a jury as ‘‘a body of 
men organized to find out which is the smartest 
lawyer,’’ is to satirize many of our “intelligent 
countrymen.’’ The word suspicion is, in the 
opinion of a jealous husband, ‘‘a feeling which 
compels you to find out something which you 
don’t wish to know.’’ A good definition of a 
Pharisee is ‘‘ a tradesman that uses long prayers 
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and short weights;"’ of a humbug, ‘* one who 
agrees with everybody,’’ and a tyrant, ‘* the other 
version of somebody’s hero.’’ A lady’s idea of a 
ballet girl was ‘‘an open muslin umbrella with 
two pink handles,’* and a Parisian's of chess, *'a 
humane substitute for hard labor.’’ ‘Thin soup; 
according to an Irish mendicant, ‘‘a quart of 
water boiled down to a pint to make it strong.”’ 
Of definitions of a bachelor, ‘‘an un-al-tar-ed 
man,”’ “a singular being,’ and ‘a target for a 
miss,’ are apt enough. A walking-stick may be 
styled as ‘‘the old man’s strength and the young 
man’s weakness,’? and an umbrella as ‘a fair 
‘and a foul weather friend, who has many ups 
and downs in the world." A watch may be set 
off as a “‘ second-hand affair,’* and spectacles as 
“second sight,” or ‘* friendly glasses.’’ Fashion 
has been hit off as an ‘‘arbitrary discase, which 
leads all geese to follow in single file the one 
goose that sets the style.”’ 





The Kev. Mr. C—— was troubled with very 
excitable nerves. Being an incurable old bache- 
lor, perhaps this was not surprising, since this 
disease is well known to be extensively prevalent 
among old maids. For example, he could not 
sit quiet and sce a cat’s back stroked the wrong 
way, While the sight of a spider most effectually 
disturbed his equanimity. 

One Sunday, while absent on an exchange, he 
heard from a pew near the pulpit a boy snuffing, 
as if he were troubled with a severe cold and 
were not troubled with a handkerchief. His 
brother sat beside him. Mr. C—— happened to 
know the boy’s name. 

He bore with this irritation as long as his 
nerves would permit; but it became so aggrava- 
ted that he paused in the midst of a hymn which 
ava reading, and, bending over the pulpit, 
said :-— 

“John, why don’t you use your handker- 
chief?” 

John, abashed by this unexpected address, and 
by the fact that the eyes of the congregation were 
fixed upon him, stammered out, to the general 
amusement :— 

‘Please, sir, I haven’t got none.’’ 

“Then why don’t you borrow your brother’s?”’ 
resumed the minister. 

“ Because, sir, he hasn’t got any, either,” pur- 
sued the frightened boy. | 

The audience were convulsed. 

“Will some person charitably disposed,’’ re- 
marked the clergyman, in a solemn tone, “ pro- 
vide that boy with a handkerchief ?” 

This was done, and the services proceeded. 





The other day a young man got into the smok- 
ing car at Waterville, with a basket of eggs, and 
Placed it carefully on the floor. At the same 
Station the ‘‘ Henry Chanfrau, Arkansaw Trav- 
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eler Troupe’’ got aboard. In that troupe was a 
young inan who considered himself the funny 
man of the occasion. The funny man happened 
to get into the same seat with the egg basket. 
As he saw them a little happy thought struck 
him; what a splendid joke it would be on the se- 
date young man across the way to slip an egg in 
his pocket. ‘Fhe idea tickled him so much that 
he burst three buttons from his waistcoat, laugh- 
ing over it. No sooner said than done. He 
tripped across the aisle and dropped the egg into 
his victim’s pocket. John Smith, the Lewiston 
plumber, happened to think of another good 
joke, which was to slip another egg into the fun- 
ny man’s tail pocket, which was done in good 
style. The funny man then retired to his seat, 
and gave himself up entirely to the ludicrous- 
ness of the situation. Le laughed and laughed, 
and would not be comforted. Meanwhile word 
was passed round how the thing stood, the se- 
date man found his egg and returned it unbrok- 
en, the funny man got funnier, and thought he 
saw more fun in making others duck their heads, 
as he made a motion to throw an egg at them. 
This was funny until he squeezed one too hard, 
and let most of its rich yellow contents down his 
shirt sleeves, over his cuffs and on his shirt bos- 


om. That wasn’t quite so funny, but still he 
laughed. 

The next station being Lewiston the giddy 
plumber said :— 


‘* This man is going to get off here. Eggs are 
worth thirty cents a dozen, you know, and he 
wants that egg in your tail pocket.”’ 

The funny man turned pale, ran his right 
hand into his coat-tai] and brought out a mixture 
of handkerchief, cardamon seeds, broken egg 
shells and the interior of the egg itself, which he 
dropped with a dull thud to the floor. 





A North-Devon magistrate was sitting in his 
room when there entered the wife of one of his 
tenants. Asked her business, she said :— 

‘‘Well, your honor, I suppose you knows my 
husband, Jahn, is very bad, not likely to recov- 
er? 99 . 

‘“* Yes,’’ said the magistrate, ‘‘I have heard so 
and am extremely sorry. He is one of my best 
tenants, and I shall miss him very much in- 
deed.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Mrs. Smith, ‘‘it’s a bad job. Jahn 
is going sure enough. I suppose you knows Far- 
mer Jackson? He’s a widdler (widower), and 
wants somebody very bad to mind his cows and 
calves, and I’m sure when Jahn’s gone, I shall 
want somebody to talk to about the weather and 
crops; so, please your honor, we’ve made up our 
minds to be married when Jahn’s gone.”’ 

The magistrate said that he did not altogether 
disapprove of second marriages, but he thought 
it was most indecent for Mrs. Smith to be talking 
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about marrying again before her first husband 
was gone, more especially such a good man as 
her John was. He certainly could not approve 
of such a thing, but wished to know why she had 
informed him of the fact. 

‘‘ Well, please your honor,”’ said Mrs. Smith, 
“ve told Jahn what I be gwain to do, and he 
hev tuk on terrible about it, and he do say that 
if ever J marries Farmer Jackson he’}] haunt me. 
Now, your honor, I do want to know if I can 
swear the peace against ’un!”’ 





A feeble old darkey struggled painfully in. 
‘*Boss,’’ he said, ‘‘I’se an ole, ole man. I 
was b’n in ole Virginny, and libbed dar mos’ on 
to ninety-eight year, an’ I want yo’ to assis’ me 
er little this mawnin’, boss, ef yo’ please, sah.’’ 
‘*You knew George Washington, of course ?”’ 
‘*No, sah, I nebber seed him.’’ 
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v ‘What! You lived in Virginia ninety-elght 
years, and never saw (reorge Washington ?” 

‘‘Dat am er fac’, boss. I’se an hones’ ole 
man, an’ am too far gone in this world to tell er 
lie. I nebber seed young George, but, lor’, sah, 
his po’ ole gran’fadder and gran’mudder yuse to 
think er pow’ ful sight of me, boss.”’’ 


It was petting very late. The angry parent 
was frequently on the point of entering the par- 
lor to tell the young man to go. It suddenly oc 
curred to him that a hint was sometimes as good 
asakick. So he noisily descended the stairs, 
stepped on the veranda, and started a racket at 
the door. 

** What are you doing, father ?”’ inquired the 
daughter from the parlor. 

** Bringing in the morning’s milk,’ was the 
answer. 

Exit young man. 





The Absurd Skater. 
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THE GILBERTS; or, A DOUBLE MISTAKE. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


AT is she about ?”’ he exclaimed 

impatiently. ‘‘Go and call her, 
some of you. Why is it that women must 
forever dawdle so? ”’ 

‘““You have plenty of time, papa,’’ said 
Helen coldly. ‘‘And it seems to me that 
you had better collect yourself a little before 
you go out in sight of people. You look as 
strangely as I ever saw Aunt Elizabeth 
look.?? . 

Her father glared at her in utter astonish- 
ment as she began to speak, and before she 
had fairly finished, started up and grasped 
her rudely by the arm. 

‘You dare to speak to your father so!”’ he 
cried, shaking her. ‘‘ You dare to insult me 
in that way!’ 

‘Good heavens, father!*’ she exclaimed, 
in affright. ‘‘ What does ail you?” 

Theresa sprang to draw down the curtain, 
for the two were directly before the window, 
and Mrs. Gilbert placed herself between her 
husband and daughter. 

‘‘Amos, I beg of you,” she entreated, pale 
with terror. ‘‘ You would not strike your 
own daughter, a woman grown! Helen 
ought not to have spoken so, but for God’s 
sake don’t strike her. There is your valise.”’ 

For one instant the father stood there, 
holding his daughter’s arm in a grasp like a 
vise, his other hand raised, his face con- 
vulsed with rage; the next he released her, 
and muttering some almost inarticulate 
words that might be either threat or apology, 
and, snatching his valise from the hand of 
Lucy, rushed out of the house. 
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‘* It is glorious! ’’ exclaimed Blanche.—p. 272. 


The group stood silent and pale, looking 
at each other, neither daring to speak the 
fear that each one felt. It seemed, indeed, 
that Mr. Amos Gilbert was rushing head- 
long to ruin. Calm, phlegmatic, reasonable, 
almost a slave to the proprieties, as he had 
formerly been, no one could recognize him 
in the new character so suddenly developed. 
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With a shaking hand, Helen pushed up 
the sleeve from her fair, round arm, and 
displayed the already blackening marks 
which her father’s grip had left. 

‘¢T didn’t know that papa had such a tem- 
per,” she said, with an affectation of care- 
lessness. 

The mother looked on in silence, but 
Theresa broke out violently on her sister. 

‘¢ You provoked him when he was excit- 
ed,”’ she said, ‘‘ and I don’t wonder at him. 
What you said was insulting. I’m sure 
papa has had enough on his mind this sum- 
mer.”’ 

Helen made no reply. They were all glad 
to have a reasonable aspect put on affairs, 
and at that moment were a little tenacious 
of personal dignity. 


CHAPTER X. 


T was a morning to dream of freedom, 
and make one incredulous of pain and 
degradation. The sun came up in uncloud- 
ed splendor over a landscape whose hues 
mocked the brilliancy of his beams. A 
slight frost had given a crispness to the air, 
and added a more fiery tone to the foliage. 
Everything was still,—the silence of the 
woods; but not a stillness of repose, rather 
the stillness of intense expectation,—the 
stillness of the tiger before he springs; or, 


for a figure more in harmony with the de- | 


lightfulness of the scene, the stillness of one 
who stands for an instant of breathless rap- 
ture on the just attained summit of his 
hopes. 

“It is glorious!’’ exclaimed Blanche, 
standing in the door of Mr. Burbank’s house 
where they had spent this, the second night 
after the departure of Mr. Deane and his 
companion, and the last night of their stay 
in the forest asylum. ‘* We shall have a de- 
lightful drive, mamma.”’ 

Her mother came smilingly out and stood 

beside her. 
“Yes; but I almost hate to leave this 
beautiful country, Mr. Burbank,” she said, 
addressing their host who stood just outside 
the door. ‘‘I always was happiest in the 
country at this season, and I never knew a 
finer autumn. We haven’t had a storm for 
months.”’ 

‘“No,”? the farmer said, looking about, 
carefully scanning the horizon. ‘ But I must 
say, ma’am, I’d rather see the rain. We 
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men don’t care so much for the pretty look 
of the landscape as we do for some other 
things. I’d rather see a tempest once a 
week than have a fire in the woods, and 
there you see is the sign of one,’’ pointing 
to a wreath of smoke not far away. 

‘¢ Isn't it from a house ?”’ asked the lady, 
her glance following the pointing finger, and 
marking the blue wreath that curled up 
from the glowing forest. 

‘¢ No, ma’am, there’s no house in that di- 
rection. It is a fire, and we’ve got to fight 
it, I expect. It’s likely to be the work of 
those hunters. Men come out hunting, and 
make a fire, or fire off their rifles into a dry 
place and leave the twigs smoking, never 
thinking what they are about. Now, a man 
had better send a fire-ship into the midst of 
a fleet, than leave a smoking wad in the 
woods such weather as this. The ships can 
sail away, but the woods have got to stay 
where they are. It won’t take long, if the 
wind is right, for that fire to come down on 
us like the day of judgment. The woods are 
as dry as tinder.” 

‘¢ How sorry Iam!’ exclaimed Mrs. Gil- 
bert, so happy herself, that the sight of 
others in trouble jarred upon her. ‘Is 
there no help?”’ 

‘*T don’t see any,’’ the farmer replied, in 
a calm way in which such men speak of their 
troubles. 

‘¢ Tt wouldu’t burn your house?” asked 
Blanche. 

‘¢ Why not?” he replied, waving his hand 
backward to call her attention to the sur- 
roundings, the close-standing forests, the 
dry stump and rail-fences that connected 
them with the house, the undergrowth that 
had been left in uncultivated spots, then the 
dense, tall trees that came to the very edge 
of the side of the road opposite them. 
Those trees well on fire, and the farm would 
be overswept by cinders and flames, and the 
air about them would be like the breath of a 
furnace. 

Mrs. Burbank had come to the door be- 
hind them, and was looking anxiously out. 

‘*T think you’d better go down to the Cor- 
ner, pa, and get somebody to help you,’’ she 
said. “‘That smoke grows like mad. If we 
had seen it early this morning, two or three 
men might have put the fire out. See, it 
points across the road, just at your wood- 
lot.’” 

‘'Yes,’”’? the husband said, watching the 
growing smoke-column with a frown. “And 
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I’ve got five hundred cords of seasoned hard 
wood piled there already to sled down when 
the snow comes. I’ll godown tothe Corner. 
I suppose you’ve no objections, ma’am,”’ 
turning to Mrs. Gilbert, ‘‘ to my riding back 
in your team, if it happens along? I’ve got 
to foot it down.”’ 

‘Oh, certainly,’? she replied cordially. 
‘If you meet the carriage before you reach 
the Corner, make the man turn about with 
you. All we want, you know, is to reach 
Mardeville this evening. I would not like 
to go without first seeing you out of dan- 
ger.” 

The man thanked her, and started off in 
haste down the road, leaving the three wo- 
men standing there, anxiously gazing toward 
the creeping destruction not far away. 

‘‘]’ve seen but one bad fire since we’ve 
lived here,’”? Mrs. Burbank said, “and I 
never want to see another. It was an Au- 
gust drought, and all the men, women and 
children, far and near, were fighting fire. 
Mr. Burbank like to have got his death, 
and Mr. Morton, the man that used to live 
on the place above here where the Bakers 
live now, was killed. They were felling 
some trees in a thin place so as to make a 
break in the woods, and one of the trees 
came down on him and crushed him to noth- 
ing. The tree had a hollow trunk, and 
broke off quicker than they thought it would. 
That was a time,I tell you, and it lasted 
three days before rain came; and when at 
last it did rain, we all fell on our knees. It 
takes trouble, sometimes, to make people 
pious; and many a one thanked God then 
that never thanked him before or since.” 

The three stood there, two of them divid- 
ed between the exciting crisis in their own 
affairs and the peril of those who had been 
faithful and helpful friends to them in their 
need, the other watching in terror the 
growth of that awful power which might 
not only sweep away before its fiery breath 
all the toil and hopes of years, but endanger 
their lives also. 

‘““The gentlemen would be very sorry if 
they thought that their carelessness had 
done mischief,’’ Blanche said. ‘Of course 
they did not know that there was any dan- 
ger.” 

As she spoke, they heard carriage-wheels 
approaching, and, looking down to the near 
turn in the road, saw a carryall with two 
horses rapidly driven to the end of the lane 
that led to the house. 
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‘Our carriage, of course,’? Mrs. Gilbert 
said. ‘‘ But why did not Mr. Burbank make 
the driver take him back? He cannot have 
got a mile on his way.”’ 

The driver sprang kLastily out, threw the 
reins over a post in the fence, and hurried 
up the lane. He was a rough, stout-looking 
fellow whom they knew, and had often seen 
in the old days at Mandeville, when their 
home had been there. 

*¢'You’d better get your things right on, 
ladies, and start,” he said, without waiting 
for them to speak. 

‘¢ And why ?”’ asked Mrs. Gilbert. ‘‘ We 
were in hopes that you would take Mr. Bur- 
bank to the Corner. Didn’t you meet 
him ?”’ 

‘Yes, I met him just’a mile or so below 
here, and he says the quicker you start the 
better, unless you want to have disagreeable 
company.”’ 

‘‘ What do you mean?’’ she demanded, 
coloring deeply. 

‘¢ There’s a party of men coming up here, 
and not far off, either,’ the man said. 
‘¢ They came down from Boston in the steam- 
er, and reached Mandeville yesterday morn- 
ing. They came half way up here yesterday 
afternoon, and had to stop on account of a 
wheel that gave out. I just missed them 
while they were foddering their horses at 
the Corner, and shied by without their see- 
ing me. But they must be close up. I told 
Mr. Burbank, and he said don’t worry about 
him, but clear the lot as quick as you can.””’  - 

Jjlanche and Mrs. Burbank promptly ran 
for the bonnets and shawls, but Mrs. Gilbert 
stood her ground. 

‘*How many are there ?’’ she demanded. 

‘‘There are two men in a buggy, a big, 
ugly-looking fellow, who is the leader of the 
gang, and a doctor from our town, and in 
the carryall behind there are two other 
men.”’ 

‘‘ Hurry, mamma!” said Blanche breath- 
lessly, putting on her own wraps while Mrs. 
Burbank assisted her mother. 

‘¢ But we shall meet them,” said Mrs. Gil- 
bert. 

‘‘No; we can take another road, and if 
they haven’t heard of me they’ll know noth- 
ing about it,”’ the driver said. ‘* Instead of 
going the way I came, we can drive straight 
up the road here, and so across country and 
down river again. It will be cight or ten 
miles further, but no matter for that.” 

Both ladies were ready, and, accompanied 
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by their hostess, who found herself nearly 
wild between these two excitements, and 
unable to restrain her tears, were hastening 
down to the carriage. 

‘‘ But,’’ Mrs. Gilbert still persisted, ‘“‘they 
cannot harm me now. I have friends. I 
am well. I have but to speak to them, and 
they will perceive that they dare not touch 
me.’’ 

‘* Do come along, mamma,”’ said Blanche 
impatiently. ‘*‘ You have got to stay with 
them, if they get you, till they have a pro- 
cess of law. They can take you back to 
Boston with them, even if they have to free 
you there.”’ 

‘¢ The leader is an ugly-looking chap,’? re- 
marked the driver, stepping into his place. 

Mrs. Gilbert resigned herself, and got in- 
to the carriage, exchanging hasty adieux 
with their hostess. 

‘* We shall see you again, dear Mrs. Bur- 
bank,’? she said, ‘‘and show our gratitude 
toward you and your good husband. Good- 
by.”’ 

‘¢ You’re too late! ’’ exclaimed the farmer’s 
wife, glancing down the road. ‘ There they 
come, and they have seen you.”’ 

The driver uttered some word under his 
breath, and turning his horses’ heads, point- 
ed them up the road, without stopping to 
look behind him. Blanche leaned from the 
back of the carriage and looked back. 

It was true. Two carriages were ap- 
proaching rapidly, the foremost a buggy in 
which sat two men, one whipping his horse 
to greater speed. The other was a carryall 
which followed more leisurely, though still at 
a rapid pace. | 

‘*He’s got a good horse,” muttered the 
driver to himself. ‘‘ But I’ve got two, and 
they’re fresher.”’ 

Then the race began, every nerve strained 
in the contest. In weight they were about 
evenly proportioned, but the horse that Mr. 
Gilbert drove was a powerful animal, and 
those in the forward carryall were slight. 

‘He is lashing his horse at every step,” 
said Blanche, who kept a lookout behind. 
‘¢ The man acts like a demon.’’ 

‘“Do we gain any?” asked the driver, 
without looking round. 

‘¢ Not much, if any,” she replied. ‘But 
we will do better when we get well started. 
Now they are out of sight in the turn.” 

The soundless country roads jarred under 
the flying hoofs and wheels, the close- 
pressed forests gave back a whispering echo, 
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und at times the fugitives could hear the 
lash of Mr. Gilbert’s whip as he plied it on 
the steaming flanks of his unlucky horse. 

Mrs. Gilbert did not once look behind 
them. She sat in the back seat of the carry- 
all, with her hands clasped over her heart, 
her face pale but determined, and her bright 
and steady eye fixed straight ahead. Evi- 
dently every nerve in her frame was steeled. 
She could have stayed at the farmhouse and 
faced her pursuers with reasonable calmness, 
and it might have been better for her to 
have done so; but the flight once begun, her 
terror and her determination increased with 
every step. Shecould nomore have stopped 
now than she could have thrown herself in- 
to flames. 

Blanche, though less under the dominion 
of imagination, was quite as much excited 
and terrified as her mother. The sight of 
their pursuer might well have made a stout- 
er heart than hers tremble with apprehen- 
sion. It was not like the pursuit of a wom- 
an, even an insane woman; it was more like 
the chase of a wild beast or a murderer. 
Mr. Gilbert was completely beside himself. 
He did not stop to ask what his duty was, or 
how it should be performed, or even how 
the world or his companions would look up- 
on his conduct. All the long-dormant, sav- 
age instincts of the man were fully aroused 
and stung to frenzy by his protracted search 
and imminent failure. He had the power to 
make that woman a prisoner; the law had 
given it to him, and he meant to exercise it. 
The whole summer long she had baffled him, 
had tormented him, and now was his chance 
for revenge. She was his enemy; he 
hated her. She stood between him and 
power, and he would put her out of the way 
if it were a possible thing. And he believed 
it to be possible. Principle, honesty, all 
vestige of conscience, he flung to the winds. 
At one moment he lashed his horse furious- 
ly in order to overtake her, the next he 
drew the animal in lest he should overtake 
her too soon. Let her suffer the terror of 
pursuit as long as possible. Let there be no 
sign of calmness left when she should final- 
ly be overtaken. 

Doctor Grimes, a respectable medical 
practioner from Mandeville, whom Mr. 
Gilbert had taken with him to give an ap- 
pearance of care and tenderness to the mis- 
sion, began to think that he was in very 
strange company, and to have doubts as to 
his own safety. He did not like their way 
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of going over the ground. He had expected 
to take a respectable jog-trot of a drive into 
the country, enter, suitably guarded from all 
fear of violence, into the presence of a mild, 
insane person, and look at her with a pro- 
fessional shake of the head. That appeared 
to him to be his programme. Instead of 
that, however, he found himself tearing at 
breakneck speed over the ground in pursuit 
of a carryall which might contain armed 
men, for anything he knew to the contrary, 
and seated beside a man whom the quiet 
doctor begged leave to own to himself 
was, at that time, at least, a most disagreea- 
ble-looking person. Indeed, he must say— 
to himself—that this Mr. Amos Gilbert, of 
Boston, looked more like a maniac than he 
did like a well-bred Christian gentleman 
performing a mournful but necessary duty. 
The doctor eyed his companion askance, 
while at the same time he held on to the 
seat of the buggy, expecting at every mo- 
ment to be bounced out and thrown headlong 
against the trunk of one of those great trees 
that were dancing past them, whirling like 
dervishes. The face of the driver was quite 
white, the lips drawn back in an ugly man- 
ner from the clenched teeth, the eyes were 
fixed on the flying carriage before them, and 
the whole expression was one of fierce and 
vindictive hatred and determination. The 
doctor began to tremble with a strange 
fear. Evidently this man would just as 
lief break his, the doctor’s, head as not. 
But maybe, since he sometimes, for an un- 
accountable reason, drew up his horse a lit- 
tle when he seemed to be gaining on his op- 
ponents, he would stop long enough to let 
him, the doctor, get out. 

‘* Sir,”’ said the doctor, “‘ I do not feel safe 
going at this speed, and if you mean to con- 
tinue the race I would like to get out. I 
can follow more moderately in the carryall.”’ 

Mr. Gilbert paid no more attention to the 
request than if no one had spoken. His 
companion was silent a minute, then anger 
and courage came together. 

‘“‘'You will oblige me, sir, by letting me 
get out,”’ he said decidedly. ‘I do not feel 
safe at this speed.”’ 

‘““Don’t you see that if I stop, I shall lose 
them ?”’ said his companion roughly, with- 
out removing his eyes from the carriage in 
front of them. 

** But I insist,’’ the doctor said resolutely. 
‘When you draw up again, I wish to get 
out. This speed is not safe. Besides, there 
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is smoke in the air. The woods ahead are 
on fire, and we are getting into them. We 
may be suffocated.”’ 

A muttered word that sounded very like 
an oath escaped the lips of his companion, 
but there was no sign of slackening their 
speed. The horses ahead had now got well 
warmed to their work, having run not more 
than seven miles that day, and they were at 
last really gaining on the gray that Mr. Gil- 
bert drove. He had no longer any need to 
try not to overtake them, but must do his 
best not to let them escape him. A little 
ahead the road branched, and if he lost sight 
of them at the parting, he might take the 
wrong road. Leaning forward, he struck 
with a strong lash from flank to ears of the 
noble beast that dragged them, uttering a 
long, low cry that a horse-jockey might have 
been proud of. The spirited animal reared 
an instant, shook from side to side, then 
plunged on in long strides. 

Looking back, Blanche could distinctly 
see the two faces behind her, both pale, one 
with terror, the other with hate and rage. 
She felt her blood chill at sight of her un- 
cle’s face. It seemed that he would kill 
them if they fell into his hands. She was 
thankful that her mother did not look back. 
She leaned forward and whispered to the 
driver:— 

‘¢Do your best, for he looks as if he would 
murder us. I never saw such a face.” 

The man was too busy to answer her, but 
she understood the grip of his hands on the 
reins, and his firm foot against the dasher. 
She saw, moreover, that, instead of looking 
at his horses or at the road all the time, he 
kept casting his eyes upward. Following his 
glance with hers, she perceived a. cloud of 
smoke floating over the road in front of 
them. 

‘¢No matter,’’? she said, speaking to his 
thought, ‘‘ go through it, if there is a chance 
even. Anything rather than fall into his 
hands! ”’ 

‘Pll risk anything but life; and I'll go 
pretty nigh risking that,’’ the driver said. 
‘‘Ask your mother.”’ 

Blanche cast another glance back at that 
fierce, white face following them, then spoke 
to her mother. 

‘‘ Mamma, we have got to go through the 
fire. Are you afraid?” 

‘No, dear. ‘Tell him to go,’’ Mrs. Gilbert 
said quietly. 

Blanche repeated her mother’s direction. 
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‘“‘'Well,’? the driver said. ‘*Then we 
must look out and get ready for it. Pull 
down the curtains, and shut all up tight. If 
you’ve got something to tie over my head 
and face in place of this straw hat, I should 
be glad of it. Weare better off than they, for 
they’ve got an open buggy.” 

Blanche hastily unbuttoned and lowered 
the leather curtains of the carryall, making 
ali as tight as possible. Then pulling off 
the woolen shawl she had thrown over her 
shoulders at starting, she tore a strip from 
it, took off the driver’s straw hat and tied 
the bandage around his forehead, face and 
neck, leaving him only space to breathe; 
careful, too, not to interfere with his driv- 
ing. 

‘* His coat is cotton, my dear,’’ said her 
mother. 

The girl leaned over the front seat, unfas- 
tened and drew up the boot of the carriage, 
then dropped first one corner, then another 
of the shawl over the driver’s shoulders, 
carefully catching at and drawing them back 
again and underneath his arms. So protect- 
ed, nothing short of a sheet of flame in his 
face could burn him much. 

‘Now, mamma, for ourselves,’ she said. 
‘¢ Put your veil down close, and when it eects 
bad, lay your head in my lap. We will take 
this shawl across us both.’’ 

By this time the smoke was sweeping 
across the road in huge volumes, so thick 
that they could not see to the distance of a 
rod. They covered their mouths, and dashed 
ahead, now with the quick, heavy gallop of 
a horse close in their wake. Their pursuer 
began to see his danger and their advantage, 
and was straining every nerve. He was 
close upon them, driving half-blinded by 
smoke and cinders that were coming thick 
and hot, and almost stifled by the scorching 
breath of the fire. Already they could seo 
through the nearer trees at the roadside the 
red glow of the conflagration. 

‘Keep the middle of the road,’ cried 
Blanche. ‘ He is coming alongside.” 

The driver, half-cowering back in the car- 
riage out of the fiery and suffocating atmos- 
phere, leaned suddenly forward, closing his 
eyes, and plied the lash on the backs of the 
horses. Half-maddened, they dashed furi- 
ously forward, feeling rather than seeing the 
road. 

“(My God!” exclaimed Mrs. Gilbert, ‘* we 
are driving into the midst of the fire! ” 

The cinders poured around them in fiery 
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showers; they gasped for breath, the horses 
snorted and plunged forward, and the driver, 
holding with main strength to the reins, 
leaned forward and hid his face in his lap. 
Twigs and boughs aflame flew past them, 
burning brands dropped into the carriage. It 
was pandemonium! But Blanche Gilbert, 
with her mother’s face clasped close to her 
shuddering bosom, and one arm raised to 
shield her face, saw the head and blood-shot, 
strained eyeballs of a horse at their left, and 
through the crackling of fire, and the fall of 
trees, heard the grating of wheels against 
their own. If those wheels locked with 
theirs, they were all lost! No speed of man 
could take them out of that fiery furnace 
alive. Already her face was blistered, and 
she brushed coals of fire from her hair. A 
spark caught the light veil she wore, and 
hastily tearing it off, she flung it, flaming, in- 
to the face of the’animal beside her. He 
threw up his head, gave one of those terri- 
ble cries that are almost human, reared up- 
right, and Blanche saw him no more. She 
heard another cry, not from the horse this 
time, heard the crashing of the buggy as it 
went over, then all was smoke and fire, and 
terror; but a lonely terror, with only the 
flames for foes. 

Dimly she was conscious of daylight again, 
a cool wind blew in her face, the head buried 
in her bosom was lifted, und she heard words 
of thanksgiving. They were still flying over 
the road at the maddest speed of the terri- 
fled horses, but the ground was cool and 
moist beneath the beating hoofs, the trees 
burned only with those autumn fires which 
consume not, and over the soft roll of the 
wheels came now and thena twitter of birds. 
There was no pursuer in sight or hearing. 

‘By heaven!” cried the driver, looking 
round, ‘‘I know now the meaning of a text 
that I used to puzzle over. We are ‘saved 
as by fire.’” 

Blanche Gilbert did not answer. She 
whose intrepid heart had endured as few 
men’s could have done, had succumbed at 
last. She was lying perfectly senseless in 
her mother’s arms. 


CHAPTER XI. 


LL law and order were for a time eet 
aside in the Gilbert housekold. The 

meals were at. odd hours, and scarcely 
touched by any but the younger children. 
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Helen sank in the chair beside her father.—p.279. 


The mother and her elder daughters wan- 
dered about aimlessly, looking out of the 
windows, watching for the trains from the 
East, starting when the bell rang, or when 
& carriage seemed about to stop at their door. 
Nearly a week had passed since Mr. Gil- 
bert’s departure, and they had not received 
& word of news. 

‘It’s about time for the boat passengers, 
mamma,’’? Helen said, sitting wearily by a 
front window, and looking through a screen 
that hid her from passers-by. ‘But he 
wouldn’t come by boat, unless he had to on 
her account. You know father always hated 
steamboats.’’ 

‘*T think that we shall hear from him be- 
fore he comes,”’ the mother replicd, more for 


the sake of saying something, than because 
she believed what she said. Then they sat 
in silence. 

‘““Qh, if we had never seen her!’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Gilbert at length. ‘‘She’s 
been an eyesore to me! ”? 

The three glanced at their mother, but 
made no reply. They did not need to ask 
whom she meant. 

Silence again, all four sitting pale and list- 
less, yet frightened, showing sleeplessness 
and anxiety in their faces. Then Helen 
cried out :— 

‘“Q mother! ”’ 

They all started up and gathered round 
her. 

A carriage had drawn up at the door, com- 
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ing so slowly, the horses just walking, that 
they had not heard it, and knew only when 
it was in sight. The driver came carefully 
to the curb-stone, backing his horses a little, 
after having once stopped, so as to be in the 
exact place required. Then the door of the 
coach was opened from the inside, and Doc- 
tor Trask stepped out. At the same moment 
a buggy drove up behind, and two men 
sprang out and came to the doctor’s assist- 
ance. 

Mrs. Gilbert stood shivering while the four 
men lifted out a jointed stretcher, on which, 
closely covered by a shawl, was a human 
form. Then, suppressing the cry that rose 
to her lips, she ran to open the door. But 
as they went in past her, she turned her 
face away, and leaned against the door for 
support. 

‘‘ My dear Mrs. Gilbert,’’ Dr. Trask said 
soothingly, touching her arm, ‘call up all 
your fortitude, and try to make the girls use- 
ful. We need all your help.”’ 

‘¢ Will he die?”’ she faltered. 

‘‘] think not,’? was the answer. ‘‘ He 
has a broken leg, and some burns and bruis- 
es; but I hope we shall bring him round.”’ 

It needed all her fortitude indeed, for Mr. 
Gilbert was but the wreck of a man. Burnt, 
bruised with many a bleeding wound, his face 
80 disfigured as to be scarcely recognizable, 
half-insensible, speechless, he was an object 
to try the nerves and sympathies even of 
strangers. But one of those same ugly 
wounds had saved his life. As the carriage 
went over, he had been thrown into a little 
hollow which through the dry weather had 
held its tiny reservoir of water half hidden 
under astone. His head struck that stone, 
and in an instant he was senseless. 

The other carriage had drawn up before, 
one of the men refusing to proceed. 

‘‘It is madness!’ he said. ‘* Iam here 
to do my duty, but it isn’t my duty to com- 
mit suicide.” 

They heard the crash and the cry. 

‘*So much the more reason why we should 
keep out of it,’ the man said. 

But when Mr. Gilbert’s horse came rush- 
ing past them with the fragments of the 
buggy dangling at his heels, humanity got 
the better of fear, and they prepared them- 
selves as well as they could, and went in 
search of him. 

In the weeks of agonized watching and 
suspense that followed, the Gilberts asked 
no questions concerning their relatives. 
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When some stupid or malicious visitor con- 
gratulated Mrs. Gilbert on the perfect recov- 
ery of her sister-in-law, she put up her hand 
to silence her. 

‘¢ Don’t mention that woman!’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘She is the author of all our mis- 
fortunes. If my children are made orphans, 
she will be guilty of the whole.”’ 

Mrs. Gilbert did not suspect — it had 
been mercifully kept from her—that even 
while she spoke, a weeping family far away 
were accusing her husband of the death of a 
father and husband. Doctor Grimes had been 
less fortunate than his companion. He had 
been thrown into the midst of the fire, and 
only found when life was extinct. John 
Burbank, with those who had come to fight 
the fire with him, had lifted the scorched 
and bleeding form, and bore it carefully to 
the farmhouse; and John Burbank’s wife, 
with kind and trembling hands, had done all 
that was possible to remove those marks 
which made death itself more terrible. In the 
town of Mandeville there was but little sym- 
pathy felt for Mr. Amos Gilbert, when it 
was known how recklessly he had driven, 
not only himself but another into the jaws 
of destruction. 

As the winter wore away, Amos Gilbert, 
a shadow of his former self, limping, scarred, 
and blind in one eye, began to creep about 
the house. But he was silent, stupid and 
weak, and he asked neither about his busi- 
ness, nor what became of his brother’s wife 
and child. He did not seem aware that by 
his confinement, his family might be re- 
duced to debt and all its embarrassment; 
and, indeed, it would have fared hardly with 
them but for Mr. Cyrus Gilbert’s legacy, 
which his widow’s lawyer paid over to them 
at New Year, just as creditors were begin- 
ning to be rude and pressing. 

With the legacy came a note, also from 
the lawyer, to the effect that if Mrs. Gilbert 
or her daughters found themselves in any 
pressing need before the recovery of Mr. 
Gilbert, they were to apply to Mr. Geoffery 
Deane, who, on the part of his client, would 
render them assistance. 

‘*The insolence! To offer us charity, and 
let Mr. Deane know it! ’’ exclaimed Helen, 
flinging the note aside. 

There had been no hint of a renewal of ac- 
quaintance, no intimation that they were 
considered otherwise than strangers who 
might need and should therefore receive 
help. 
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‘“T don’t blame her,’’ said Theresa. 
“The least we can expect is that she will 
take no aggressive measures. Frank says 
that he really thought papa would have been 
arrested for conspiracy, and he thinks he 
would but for his illness.’’ 

Frank was Mr. Willis; by which it will be 
seen that the bachelor had at length been in- 
duced to make a choice. 

‘Frank!’? repeated Helen scornfully. 
‘““He had better talk about papa. He had 
as much to say about the matter as any one, 
and if there should be any fuss made, I 
would testify to that. Mr. Willis was the 
very first person to intimate that Aunt Liz 
was crazy.”’ 

‘Hush! ’’ said the mother, lifting a warn- 
ing hand, as a slow shuffling step came down- 
etairs and along the entry. 

“The door was pushed open, and Mr. Gil- 
bert came in, scarcely noticing them, though 
they all looked with tearful eyes on his pale 
and changed face and feeble form. His wife 
advanced his chair, and led him to it with a 
tenderness she would not have ventured on 
in the days of his health and strength. 

“Tam feeling a little better today, Lucy,” 
he said gently. ‘1 think I may yet baffle 
that Doctor Trask.” 

‘What do you mean, my dear?” his wife 
asked. 

‘Why, of course he wants to send me to 
his lunatic asylum,”’ Mr. Gilbert said slowly, 
putting his hand to his head, as if trying to 
recollect himself. ‘‘ But Iam no more crazy 
than he is.”? 

Mrs. Gilbert grew yet paler than before. 

‘*That’s all nonsense, papa,’ said Helen, 
going tohim. ‘‘ We wouldn’t allow him to 
speak of such a thing, and he has no such 
theught.”” | 

‘‘ But you could get all my property,” h 
said, looking at her with a leer of cunning in 
his eyes. 

Helen sank into the chair beside her 
father, for a moment unable to speak. 

‘“‘My God! mamma!” said Theresa in a 
whisper. 

Mrs. Gilbert looked up with woful eyes in 
which there was no light of surprise. 

: I have been afraid of it all along,” she 
said. 

It was true. The state of excitement in 
which Mr. Gilbert had been all summer, to- 
gether with his injuries, had destroyed his 
mind, and his family were soon to find them- 
selves glad to consign him to the asylum 
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where he had vainly striven to incarcerate 
his brother’s wife. 

‘* Poor man!’ the world said charitably, 
“that accounts for his singular behavior. 
For, of course, Mrs. Cyrus Gilbert never was 
crazy. The idea was in consequence of his 
own incipient insanity.”’ 

“* But the doctors ? ”’ 

‘* Oh, Doctor Trask is a monomaniac him- 
self, and his colleague is a simpleton.”’ 

‘But Mr. Gilbert’s family ?”’ 

‘‘ Mr. Gilbert’s family never thought the 
widow insane, and tried their best to dis- 
courage the idea.”’ 

So, after all, no one suffered in reputation 
at least, but Mr. Amos Gilbert and his fami- 
ly received only sympathy. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


FINE picture may not need a fine 

frame, but it is the better for it. Mrs. 
and Miss Gilbert were attractive enough, 
even in a log cabin, with no columns about 
them but those of nature’s weaving; but 
they certainly did derive an additional grace 
from their surroundings. 

With wealth came friends, of course, and 
pleasures, and, perhaps, happiness. At 
least, the two ladies seemed happy. The 
only annoyance they ever expressed to each 
other was that privacy was no longer possi- 
ble to them, that they were continually ob- 
served and commented on. Their romantic 
story, and their beauty as well, did indeed, 
render them for a time rather more conspic-. 
uous than ladies like to be, and it was im- 
possible for them to avoid hearing some of 
the gossip made about them. They did not 
always tell each other what they heard, how- 
ever. Indeed, with their altered fortunes, a 
slight reserve seemed to have sprung up be- 
tween them. For instance, when some gos- 
siping lady had mentioned to Mrs. Gilbert 
the rumor that Mr. Geoffery Deane was to 
carry off her blooming daughter, adding 
that, though the gentleman was much older 
than Blanche, he was handsome and agreea- 
ble enough for any girl to fall in love with, 
the mother did not repeat the story to her 
daughter. She merely observed her and the 
gentleman together, without seeking to force 
a confidence which should be voluntary. On 
the other hand, when, in one of the new 
poems of Mr. Grey, the queen of the verse 
was not a youthful maiden, but a Juno of 


perfected and immortal beauty, Blanche did 
not say, what she certainly thought, ‘‘ Mam- 
ma, that lady is like you.’ Neither, when, 
coming suddenly into the parlor one day, 
after a promenade, and finding her mother 
and Dexter Grey in close and confidential 
conversation, so much engaged with each 
other that she was able to retire, unseen by 
them, did she say, ‘‘ Mamma, what in the 
world was Mr. Grey here this morning for? 
And what were you talking about ?”’ 

No; she kept silence, noting that the visit 
was not mentioned toher. But she began 
to be troubled. 

‘¢ Mamma is forty-one, and he cannot be 
over thirty.’’ she thought. ‘To be sure, 
mamma is so beautiful and young-looking 
that it seems more proper than it otherwise 
would; but heream I. The fact of my ex- 
istence proves herage. Poormamma! Per- 
haps she is troubled about it, too. I wish I 
were out of her way.” 

So much did poor Blanche wish that she 
were out of her mother’s way that she grew 
quite unhappy about it, and had often to 
hide under her gayety an aching heart. 

‘*'What should I do if it were not for Mr. 
Deane ?”’ she thought. 

Calling to mind the saying about angels 
that are spoken of when they are at hand, 
the door opened, and Geoffery Deane came 
in.. He cast a quick glance around the par- 
lor, and saw that Blanche was alone. She 
went smilingly to meet him. 

‘“‘T am glad to see you,”’ she said, giving 
him her hand. ‘I was just now thinking of 
you.”? 

‘‘ Thinking of me!” he repeated, holding 
her hand and looking down, well pleased, on 
the fair and expressive face to which his 
coming had brought such brightness. 

‘* 'Yes,’’ she replied, leading him to a sofa. 
‘Twas just a little out of sorts, and thinking 
I would like to go away somewhere. I have 
almost made up my mind to speak to mam- 
ma about a little trip ””»——-__ 

“Qh, no!’ the gentleman interrupted, 


hastily. ‘‘ Don’t gol What shall I do with- 
out you?” 

‘‘' Would you miss me ?’’ asked Blanche, 
half-archly, half-earnestly. 


‘¢Can you doubt that?” was the reply. 

The room in which they sat was one of a 
long suite wherein folding doors and cur- 
tained arches were multiplied by the mir- 
rors artfully placed for that purpose, till the 
space seemed interminable. These two oc- 
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cupied a sofa facing the front windows, and 
out of range of the mirrors; otherwise they 
would have perceived that they were not 
alone, and that, although the gentleman ut- 
tered the earnest question, ‘‘Can you doubt 
that ?”’ a lady who had been seated just be- 
hind the voluminous curtain that separated 
the front parlor from the back, rose hastily 
and glided out by a side door. Her light, 
quick step made no sound on the thick car- 
pets, her trailing robes of black had no rus- 
tle of silk. She passed as swiftly and as si- 
lently as a shadow, and went out across the 
hall, into a little alcove room, half boudoir, 
half library, where visitors were never ad- 
mitted. Mrs. Gilbert’s face was very pale, 
so pale that the contrast between it and her 
black dress was startling. But her eyes 
were like stars, and her whole form instinct 
with vivid life. She awept across the room 
with a step that no one else could imitate— 
grace, majesty, and imperiousness blended— 
drew aside the heavy curtain from the win- 
dow, and, holding it with her fair hand, 
white against its emerald folds, looked out 
into the street. But though her scintillating 
glance roved over the outer scene, she ev- 
idently saw nothing. It seemed that she 
had taken that position only because the in- 
side view cramped her, with an instinctive 
desire to see or step into space, as one who 
has been bound flings off fetters, and for a 
moment finds the skies too small. There 
was a tap at the door, and a servant opened 
it, as the lady turned with that same prompt- 
ness and imperiousness of movement. 

‘¢ Mrs. Caxton is in the parlor, ma’am,” 
the man said. 

‘¢ Say that I am engaged,’’ was the reply. 

James stared. 

“Do you hear? Smooth the message as 
you like,’’ said Mrs. Gilbert, with a swift, 
impatient gesture of dismissal. 

The man withdrew in a state of astonish- 
ment, and stood awhile in the hall to recover 
his self-possession, and sugar-coat his mis- 
tress’s denial, so that it might not be offen- 
sive to the visitor. Never before had one of 
her household seen this sweet and stately 
lady so haughty, so almost passionately im- 
patient. 

As soon as the door was closed, Mrs. Gil- 
bert let fall the curtain, and stood with her 
hands clasped before her, and her eyes fixed 
on vacancy, going over, mentally, some lo 
retrospect. Her form was rigid as she st 
there, and one could see by her eyes, that 
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scene after scene of the past came up, not 
vaguely, but with vivid distinctness, all un- 
important accessories swept aside, the prin- 
cipal figures and events standing out clear, 
and unblurred. 

A troop of girls flocked around her in the 
first picture, all faces turned towards her, 
all smiles and praises for her. And through 
their gay homage she felt an homage rarer 
and dearer, the love of man reminding her 
that she was a child no longer, and that the 
world and life claimed her for their own. 
Through that merry band she felt the touch 
and clasp of a stranger hand, reaching as 
though through flowers. But here came a 

. With one hand clasping her yielding 
orm—yielding because her heart, beginning 
to feel its needs, was as yet ignorant what 
could well answer them—she was faintly and 
momentarily conscious of another attraction, 
of a something that wakened in her a deeper 
echo than the first. It was but for a mo- 
ment. It came and went like a dream, but 
it left an impression on her mind. For 
years, one spot in her life had always been 
so haunted that she had scarcely dared to 
look back on it. 

Another picture. A form, and face, and 
voice that had oppressed her with a vague 
and fearful delight. Some influence which 
had lifted the veil from her heart, and 
shown her the mistake of a lifetime. A mo- 
ment of terrible struggle, then a blank. 

Yet again. Now openly a friend comes 
forward to take her hand, with the world to 
see. No longer need she stifle thought and 
feeling, no longer need she fear or reproach 
herself, or fly from what might be too dear. 
In the face of the world, she could follow 
the dictates of her heart. All the long, 
miserable oe during which she had been 
cheated of her youth, and the happiness 
that she had hoped for—all these were 

- Clouds were over with the morn- 
ing, and with the high noon was sunshine! 

ose hand had reached out to draw 
back the pall of shadow over her life, and 
shut out forever all hope even of brightness ? 
Whose hand but that of her own daughter! 
of her whose very existence was the perpet- 
ual reminder of wasted years! 

Do we always love the hand that strikes 
us? Surely not! At that instant, in some 
deep-stirring upheaval of her whole nature, 
this woman felt an impulse which was al- 
most hatred towards her daughter. 

“A little trip!’ she repeated, with scorn- 
ful bitterness. ‘‘She may make it a bridal 
= but for me, I will go on my own ways.”’ 

she spoke her attitude changed; she 
melted from that fixedness; all her inimita- 
ble grace returned. She went to the door, 
ae it noiselessly, and stepped out into 
ehall. But just as she was approaching 
the stairs the parlor door opened, and Mr. 
Deane came out. Blanche, engaged by the 
visitor whom her mother refused to see, 
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followed him only a step. He closed the 
parlor door and approached Mrs. Gilbert, in 
spite of her evident intention to ignore his 
presence. 

‘¢ Pardon me!”’ he said, leoking earnestly 
at her. ‘James said that you were not 
well. I hope it is nothing serious.”’ 

Her foot was on the lower stair, she hard- 
ly turned towards him to give her careless 
and almost supercilious answer:— 

‘‘T cannot be held responsible for the 
courtesies of James,’’ she said, over her 
shoulder. ‘‘I am not ill, but merely indis- 
posed to see company.”’ 

The gentleman’s face reddened deeply. 

‘‘Then pardon my intrusion,” he said, 
bowing haughtily. ‘I will not detain 

ou.” 
z When one is angry it is pleasant to make 
others so. The wounded pride in Mr. Geof- 
frey Deane’s voice and words so far soothed 
the heart of his inhospitable hostess that 
she was enabled to turn and sweep him a 
profound courtesy, and utter a ‘ Thank 

ou!’ which was full of thrilling sweetness 
in spite of its somewhat ambiguous mean- 


ing. 
hen, going oo without waiting for 
him to go out, Mrs. Elizabeth Gilbert shut 
herself into her chamber and locked the 
door. Pulling down the white window- 
screens, she caught a glimpse of her late 
visitor going up the street, and paused, in 
spite of herself, to look after him. Where 
could be seen a nobler form and bearing? 
And was it possible that his step was this 
morning more firm, and his carriage more 
haughty than usual ? ‘ 

‘When a man of fifty wins a rich and 
beautiful girl of twenty, he may well be 

roud,’’ the lady said to herself, and pulled 
dowel the curtain, shutting him out. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Gilbert was too proud to 
be vain; and ordinarily, while she did not by 
any means neglect her personal appearance, 
did not suffer her thoughts to dwell on it. 
Now, the vaincst woman in the whole world 
could not have done more than she did to 
glorify her own beauty. 


She cast off the sack she wore, baring her © 


beautiful arms and neck. Years had only 
added to their beauty. Perfect in outline, 
full without being gross, dimples in the el- 
bows and shoulders, snowy white and satin 
smooth—few women were so dowered.. She 
turned about before the pee mirror, taking 
many a graceful position to display her lithe 
and elegant form. 


‘¢T am more beautiful than Blanche,”’ she 


said, with a half angry, half triumphant in- 
tonation. 

Then, loosening the fastenings of her 
hair, she uncoiled and untwisted its rich 
length, ome involuntarily as it veiled her 
shoulders, and fell far below her waist. 
She drew out with her delicate finger-tips 
the clustering curls that shaded her face and 
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neck, then watehed them creep up again in 
shining curves and tendrils, like things 
alive. She eat this wealth of hair bac 
and seating herself before the mirror, leaned 
and scanned her own face. Blanehe had a 
certain rich, dark bloom at times; but she 
could never match that delicate pallor of her 
mother, that waxen whiteness, not sickly, 
but “like a lily in bloom;’’ and Blanche’s 
mouth, her mother’s own in shape, had not 
the mother’s vivid scarlet. 

‘¢ My teeth are smaller than hers,’’ the 
lady said, Te to show the double row of 
glistening ‘‘ pearly wedges.’ 

Then her gaze dwelt, steady as a lover’s 
own, on the smooth brow, the oval cheek 
where not a wrinkle had dared to leave its 
mark, and lastly those eyes looked earnestly 
into the eyes that reflected their gaze. 

Idle words came back to her memory as 
she looked, her soul clashing in that strange 
way with itself, as though another intelli- 
gence had started up before her, and were 
reading the secrets of the soul. What were 
all those compliments that had hundreds, 
nay, thousands of times been paid to the 
beauty of her eyes? Who had said that 
ney were like no others, that their dewy 
brilliancy was like the sparkle of a sunbeam 
on shadowed water? Ah, what folly! She 
blushed before those eyes that seemed to 
mock her vanity. Then, recollecting, she 
watched eagerly the dawning of her own 
blush, its delicate suffusion of the brow and 
neck, the deepening and lingering in the 
cheeks, the whole sweet and ovely miracle 
wherein an emotion of the heart writes itself 
in.rosy characters upon the face. Then at 
her own blushes, she blushed again. 

‘‘ Am I, then, past being loved ?”’ she ex- 
claimed, proudly rising from her seat, and 


walking slowly to and fro. ‘ Physically I 
am perfect. cannot help Knowing that; 
and Blanche, beautiful as she is, is not, and 


never will be, my cqual. Is this charm in 
mind, then? In what is the unformed mind 
and manner of the girl more attractive than 
the finished cultivation of the woman? 
Does he prefer one who cannot entirely ap- 

reciate him to one who can? Or is it only 

ecause such young hearts are deemed sus- 
ceptible of love? The love that I could 
give when I married, a mere foolish girl as I 
was then, was nothing to what I can give 
now. It is a fancy, a liking, that a girl feels. 
Only a woman loves. What, then, is the 
charm by which she rivals me? ”’ 

Was it her own heart, or was it another 
voice that whispered :— 

‘* And tell me how love cometh ; 
’Tis here, unsought, unsent.”’ 

Her proud head drooped, her clasped 
hands dropped at her side, she flung herself 
on a sofa and hid her face in utter despair. 
It was true. Love asks no reasons, and 

i Its mere existence is its own 


ves none. 
ustification for being. Higher laws than 
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those of beauty or convenience govern its 
motions, and it mocks at the logic of man, as 
well as at the passionate protest of woman. 
‘*¢ My beauty and my love are all in vain! ” 
moaned Elizabeth Gilbert. ‘‘ The mistake 
i my foolish youth has blighted my whole 
e. 
Presently there came a gentle knock at the 


oor. 
‘¢T will not see her,’? muttered the moth- 
er. 
‘¢ Mamma may I not come in, dear?” 
called Blanche, rough the door. 
Some tone of that voice wakened other 
recollections—thoughts of times when that 
girl had been to her a ian angel; when, 
clasped to her faithful and loving breast 
surrounded by her protecting arms, she had 
been saved from a fate worse than death. 


The loving and intrepid young heart, fear- 


less for her sake, braving danger for her, 

thinking, planning, stifling all youthful im- 
ulses, smiling through the heart-ache for 
er sake. 

‘¢ Dear mamma, are you ill? Do speak!” 
said the voice. 

ae Sart she felt the clasp of two small 
hands that led her to the carriage when they 
made their flight, and saw those flashing 
eyes on the alert to catch and avert every 
danger; in she saw their lonely forest 
cabin, and that girl buried there month af- 
ter month, cheerfully, wisely nursing her 
back to health again. She remembered that 
last, terrible drive, when, with death and 
destruction sweeping over them, she had 
rested secure, hidden against her daughter's 
heart. Even now she fancied that she felt, 
as she had felt then, the strong, high leaps 
of Blanche’s heart against her cheek, as 
they dashed through the smoke, and the 
flames, and the darkness, with a deadly en- 
emy on their track, and imminent death in 
front. How many times that girl had saved 
her! But for Blanche she would long ago 
have succumbed, and yielded to her wret 
ed fate. 

‘‘She shall be happy! She is worthy of 
him!’’ exclaimed the mother, starting up. 

‘¢Oh, mother, mother, what is the mat- 
ter?’ said Blanche’s weeping voice. 

The door was opened, and an arm sur- 
rounded the girl’s neck, almost before she 
saw a face, and she was drawn to her moth- 
er’s bosom and held there. 

‘Come in, my darling!’ she heard— 
words like the dear old fond times when she 
and her mother had been all to each 
oD h ything ha ed 

‘* Dear mamma, has anythin pen 
to you?’’ asked Blanche, seating herself 
beside her mother, and tenderly smoothing 
the long hair that flowed about Mrs. Gil- 
bert’s shoulders. 

‘‘Nuthing new, dear,’? was the answer. 
‘‘ But 1 have been thinking over past times, 
and recollecting all that you have been to 
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me; and it seemed to me that, miserable as 
my life then was in many ways, it was 
blessed with one inestimable treasure, the 
entire love of my daughter’s heart. Bless 
you for all you have been to me, child,’’ she 
said, fervently, drawing Blanche’s head 
down to her bosom. ‘‘It was sweet, but it 
is over. Don’t start so, dear. I ar mean 
that other interests will come to fill your 
heart, not quite putting your mother awa 
—oh, no!l—but sharing your thoughts wit 
with me. It is nature, and it is right. I 
resign myself, and seek my happiness in see- 
ing you happy. I would not interpose any 
least obstacle between youand your heart’s 
desire.”’ 

The cheek on which her hand pressed 
grew warm with a sudden blush, then the 
tears started into those eyes hidden in her 
bosom. 

‘She loves him, but she gives him up to 
me!’’ thought Blanche. ‘ But it shall not 
be! I could never be happy in the wreck of 
her peace! ”’ 

She scarcely heard what her mother was 
saying after that. She only knew that some 
one came to the door of the chamber to an- 
nounce another visitor. She grew pale 
when she heard the visitor’s name. 

‘‘ Mr. Grey wishes to see Miss Gilbert.”? 

‘*Go, my dear,” said her mother, rising 
abruptly. ‘‘Don’t keep him _ waiting. 
And, Blanche,’ looking searchingly down 
into the girl’s face, ‘‘no coquetry! Hearts 
are not to be played with like flowers. Be 
kind to him, whatever you may have to 


a2 2? 

The girl answered nothing. She felt al- 
most faint as she went down the stairs. 
Had her mother commanded Dexter Grey to 
transfer his love to her daughter? Never, 
never would she accept the sacrifice. 

** Are you ill, Blanche? ”’ 

How dared he speak so cruelly kind? 
When he came to deceive her, too! 

How it came about she knew not; but he 
was Al erie to her such words as no man 
should utter to a woman whom he loves not. 
It was base! He could coldly and quietly 
have offered her his hand, if he liked, and 
let her have refused it as coldly and quietly. 
But to speak of love, to protest that from 
that first meeting in the forest far away, the 
thought of her had never left his heart, that 
was the summit of duplicity. She could not 
bear it. She had meant to refuse him calm- 
ly; she now faced him angrily. 

“‘ Mr. Grey, I do not believe that you love 
me!’? she exclaimed, drawing back from 
him. ‘‘ You are deceiving, you are overdo- 
ing the matter.”’ 

e looked at her in astonishment. ‘‘ May 
I ask what you mean, Miss Gilbert?’ he 
said, with an air as proud as her own. 
‘*Am Ia man to profess a love that I do 
not feel? And what could be my motive in 
sceking you, if it is not love?” 
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Blanche had spoken with a heart swelling 
with pride and pain. But what was that 
she saw in his face? Were those the eyes 
of adeceiver? Was that the voice of one 
who mocked with vain and lying words? 
Surely he loved herl But who loved 
him ? 

‘‘T beg your pardon if I have done you 
any wrong,” she said, almost inaudibly, her 
voice shaking with the boundings of her 
heart. ‘' Perhaps I have mistaken, but I 
have always thought that you were inter- 
ested in another person. No, no!’’ she 
said, as with a brightening face he leaned 
to take her hand. ‘‘ Do not misunderstand 
me. I must refuse you all the same; but I 
can do justice to you and thank you with all 
my heart.”’ 

‘She had spoken brevetyi but the effort ex- 
hausted her self-control. Her voice failed 
on. the last word, and she dropped her eyes 
in the vain effort to hide the tears that, in 
spite of her, rolled down her cheeks. There 
was a moment of silence, and then the 
young man spoke in an agitated voice. 

f if those tears are in sympathy for me, I 
thank you. If they flow from the mere 
excitement of a happy love for another, I 
leave them to be wiped away by Mr. Geof- 
frey Deane.”’ 

Blanche looked at him, startled by the 
tone he assumed. 

‘¢ Perhaps I should not mention names,’” 
he said, rising. ‘* But when my congratula- 
tions are asked they will be ready.” 

‘“What do you mean?” she said, rising 
also and laying a detaining hand on his arm. 

‘¢T mean that I can no longer doubt what 
the world has said, and what your own 
mother could not quite deny,’’ he said, 
‘that you are to marry Mr. Deane.” 

‘© My mother said so!” exclaimed Blanche, 
breathlessly. 

‘No; but she knew nothing to the con- 
trary,’ the gentleman epee pene to 
tind himself mystified, and in somewhat less 
of a hurry to go. ‘I was so much puzzled 
by the evident partiality which you felt for 
each other, that, like a coward, as 1 was, I 
contided my love to your mother, and asked 
her if there were any engagement which 
should prevent me from speaking. She 
could only say that she was not in your con- 
fidence, and knew only that Mr. Deane 
seemed to love you, but did not know what 
your feelings toward him were.”’ 

‘¢ But he is old enough to be my father,’’ 
said Blanche, beginning to blush again. 

‘¢T think, certainly, that he would more 
properly occupy a father’s than a husband’s 
place towards you,’ the gentleman said, 
pointedly. 

A light began to break in the girl’s face. 
She took a step or two towards her compan- 
ion, laid two trembling hands on his arm, 
and said, hurriedly :— 


‘© Now, be a friend to me! I never 
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needed one so much. Put your own wishes 
uite out of the question. Do you really 
ink that my mother believed Mr. Deane 
to be in love with me?”’ 
Her brilliant, fearless eyes searched his, 
but found nothing to contradict his emphatic 


reply :— 
tT have no doubt but that she believed 


it. 
‘Do poe think that it pleased her?” 
asked Blanche, dropping her eyes. 

‘‘T am not sure that it did,’ the gentle- 
man replied, hesitatingly. 

‘*Tell me the truth—the whole truth! ”’ 
whispered Blanche in an impetuous man- 
ner. 

Mr. Dexter Grey did not at that moment 
look in the least like a rejected lover. He 
took in his one of the hands that rested on 
his arm, and with his other arm he clasped 
the slender waist so near his side. 

‘*T can tell such things only to my prom- 
ised wife,’ he said, softly. ‘‘ Not even to 
you could I betray what I guess of the se- 
crets of a heart dear to us both.”’ 

Blanche Gilbert grew pale as she leaned 
against the breast of her lover, and her 
voice was almost inaudible as she spoke 


ain. 

‘*Sacred, indeed!’’ she said. ‘But so 
much depends on my being as sure as I can 
be. Dexter, my dear friend, do you think 
that my mother heartily wished you to be 
successful in your love for me?”? 

‘*T know she did!’ he answered. ‘‘I do 
not think—I know! ”’ 

‘¢'You darling boy! ’? cried Blanche, beside 
herself with delight, clasping both her arms 
around his neck. ‘To pay for that Ill 
marry you tomorrow, if you like.*? 

‘You love me?’ said the lover. 

‘‘T never was so happy in all my life!” 
cee Blanche, tearing herself away from 
‘him. 

‘‘You really were not refusing me be- 
cause you wanted to?’ asked Mr. Grey. 

‘¢ Now [ll tell you what to do,” she said, 
not in the least minding what he said, 
wringing her hands and walking to and fro 
with joy. ‘You go straight down-town, 
and send Mr. Geoffrey Deane up to me.”’ 

‘‘Oh, Blanche, you send me away so 
soon! ’’ he exclaimed. 

She yielded herself an instant to the arms 
that held her. 

‘‘'We have all our lives before us to be 
happy in, my dearest,’ she said with tender 
earnestness, ‘‘ but they have lost more than 
half their lives. They must not lose an- 
other moment. Go now, if you love me, 
but don’t tell him anything.” 

To the impatient girl, who saw, now, 
through all the misunderstandings of the 


THE 
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last year, and wanted to set the whole world 

to rights in a second, it seemed an age be- 

fore the lawyer appeared. But, in reality, 

Mr. Deane had hastened up from his office 

without delay, wondering what was that im- 
ortant business which had made Miss Gil- 
ert in such a strait to see him. 

‘‘In the first place,’’ she said, meeting 
him at the parlor door, ‘‘I want your con- 
gratulations. JI am going to be married.”’ 

‘¢ ] guessed as much from Dexter Grey’s 
face,’”’ he said, smilingly. ‘‘ But why in 
such haste to make the announcement? Do 
you want me to get a certificate right 
away?’ 

‘*The most absurd mistake has been 
made,’’ Blanche went on. ‘‘ Do you know 
people have been thinking that you and | 
were going to be married!’’? The gentle- 
man shrugged his shoulders. ‘* There is 
nothing that people will not think and say, 
however absurd it may be; learn that.”’ 

‘‘But Mr. Grey thought it,” said Blanche. 

‘¢' There is nothing that a jealous lover 
will not think and fancy,’”? remarked Mr. 
Deane, coolly. 

‘¢But mamma thought it,’ persisted 
Blanche, blushing and faltering. 

Mr. Deane looked at her with a startled 
glance, but said nothing; and the girl, 
watching him breathlessly, saw a slow color 
creeping into his face, and marked that his 
breast heaved with quickened breathings. 

‘* And now, Mr. Deane,’ she said, softly, 
‘¢T want you to break to mamma the news 
of my engagement to Mr. Grey. Since she 
had her mind made up that it was you, she 
might be disappointed; and since she looks 
on you as an old friend, she might be afraid 
that you were disappointed.” 

He said not a word, and Blanche left him 
standing there, and went up-stairs to her 
mother. 

By what arguments or what fictitious sto- 
ries the girl prevailed on her mother to go 
down, I know not. But in a few moments 
the door was pushed open, and Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Gilbert, pale and stately, stood on the 
threshold. 

-One instant the 
then Mr. Deane 
out his hand. 

‘¢Oh, Elizabeth!’ he said, ‘‘have not the 
years been cruel enough in separating us, 
without our suffering misunderstandin 
and vain imaginations to helpthem? We 
love each other too well to suffer it, do we 
not ?”? 

Never, even in the first flush of her youth- 
ful love, had this woman felt so pure and 
thrilling a pare as when she was clasped 
to the heart that through years of doubt and 
pain and separation, had so truly loved her. 


looked at each other 
vanced a step, and held 


END. 


“THANK YOU.” 


BY FREDERIC HOWE MARION. 
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F there is anything utterly bewitching 
and bewildering to the masculine intel- 
lect, it is the manner in which certain girls 
can say ‘“‘Thank you.’’ I lost my heart 
once listening to the pronunciation of those 
two words by a pair of lips red as rose 
leaves, This is the way it happened. 

I was going down Summer Street one day 
three winters ago. It was a cold day, the 
bricks were glazed with ice, and I could just 
keep my footing. I was thanking my stars 
that I wasn’t a woman with skirts to take 
the wind and drag me about, when around 
the corner darted a flutter of drapery, a 
gleam of red and a toss of white plumes, 
and crash into my arms came the most beau- 
tiful, breathless, startled and startling little 
being that I ever looked at. 

She disengaged herself and tried to stand 
alone, but somehow she couldn’t get her 
footing, and in the effort something slipped 
from her arms and shivered to atoms on the 
sidewalk. She uttered a cry and exclaimed :— 

‘* Oh, my pansies! ”’ 

Next to pretty girls I have a weakness for 
pansies, but just then I couldn’t for the life 
of me make out what she meant, and why 
she looked so distressed. But allowing my- 
self to steady her, I looked down at our feet, 
and there was a broken pot of pansies, and 
the remnants of a glass which had probably 

20 


been inverted over them to keep them from 
the cold. My first impulse was to attempt 
picking up the fragments, but as I disen- 
gaged the beautiful, blooming pansy with its 
clump of earth from the confused mass, the 
young girl repeated her exclamation, and 
added :— 

“* Tt’s of no use, the frost has touched it. 
Oh, I’m so sorry! ”’ 

‘* It is indeed a great pity,’’ said I. ‘* But 
hadn’t you better try to put the things to- 
gether again? MHere’s the larger part of the 
pot, and the pansy is not broken at all.’’ 

She looked at them as I held them up. 

‘If I could take a carinstantly,’’ said she, 
“and get them out of the frosty air ’?—— 

‘‘ Please take my arm,’’ interrupted I de- 
votedly, ‘‘the cars are right at the head of 
the street. If you’ll allow me to call you 
one—then put your pansy in water—cover it 
with water when you get home’’—hurrying 
her along. ‘It'll live, I’m sure,” signaling 
a horse car. ‘* Don’t forget to immerse it in 
water,’’ as she stepped aboard, ‘‘ and you 
are quite welcome, I am sure.”’ 

For standing on the car platform, she had 
sought my face with the loveliest pair of 
brown eyes in the world, and said grateful- 
ly :— 

*¢ T thank you.”’ 

And then what did I do? Stood there 
looking after the car as if it had carried off 
my senses. What a fool I had been to let 
her go! Why, I was in love! 

I don’t know how other men feel when they 
are in love, I only know that I was delicious- 
ly happy, while I swore at myself for being 
afool. If my belief that I should see her 
again, should touch her hand, and hear her 
speak, was absurd under the circumstances, 
the absurdity of the idea in no way repressed 
the delicious beating of my heart when I 
thought how I had touched her hand and 
listened to her speaking. How sweet, how 
very sweet her eyes were when she looked 
in mine, and how captivatingly she had 
uttered that one sentence, ‘Thank you.”’ 
To be sure, I’d seen plenty more pretty girls 
in my life, but that girl just suited me. 

“Tf I don’t get her,’”’ said I to myself, ‘ I 
will never have a wife.”” 

I was not a fast young man, in any sense 
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of the word, so I patiently awaited my fate. 
Sometimes, in passing down town, the turn 
of a head, or the flutter of a white plume 
would make my heart leap up, but that 
whole winter passed, and I had not again 
met this unknown love of mine. 

But one day in the spring I changed my 
boarding place, going to a large house down 
at the west end, and the very first night I 
was there something occurred. 

At about ten o’clock at night, after the 
house was comparatively quiet, I heard the 
voice of my landlady, in the next room, 
scolding. She was saying the most astonish- 
ingly harsh and cruel things. Her voice was 
not loud, but a slight door, which communi- 
cated with the two apartments, let the sound 
through. I had retired, and the head of 
my bed came against this door, so that every 
word she said was forced upon me. 

‘‘ If you had the intention to be honest, 
Miss Lane, you would have told me long ago 
that you were out of work, and had no pros- 
pect of more. Then I could have let my 
rooms, instead of losing three weeks’ rent in 
this way. It’s shameful!”’ 

‘¢ But I had no place to go to from here,”’ 
said a choking voice. 

“‘That’s no affair of mine. I let my 
rooms for money; it’s my business to look 
out that I get that, and I’ve nothing more to 
do with my lodgers’ affairs. If I’d suspect- 
ed that I was going to be cheated out of my 
pay in this way, I’d have had my rooms 
cleared long ago, be sure of that! ”’ 

I had heard enough to get into a very dis- 
tressed state, but feeling that I had no right 
to know about the private affairs of my 
neighbors, I plunged my head among the 
pillows, and tried to get to sleep. 

I succeeded. I must have had a long nap, 
for when I awoke the city clocks were strik- 
ing one, and yet there was a sound of half- 
sobbing in the next room. [I lay and listened 
in the deepest concern. Before morning I 
had come to the conclusion that Mrs. Brown 
was an unfeeling wretch, and I would under- 
stand the matter. 


I didn’t go to sleep again. At daybreak I 
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wasup. I went to the door of the nex: 
room and knocked. A young girl, with a 
face deadly pale and eyes heavy with crying, 
opened the door. 

‘“‘ May I speak with you a moment ?”’ I 
said. 

‘¢ Come in,”’ said she. 

I entered a small square room, from which 
led a bedroom. Upon the table in the main 
room lay water-color paints and a few unfin- 
ished pictures. I knew*then what her em- 
ployment was. 

‘‘Pardon my intrusion,’ said I, ‘but I 
have unwillingly become acquainted with an 
affair which I can hardly consider it my duty 
to disregard. My room adjoins yours, and I 
heard your conversation with Mrs. Brown 
last night. Allow me to say, that I consider 
Mrs. Brown a hard-hearted monster, and 
will you allow me to serve you in the way in 
which you require assistance ? I have been 
poor myself, I know how painful are the sit- 
uations of poverty. I offer you the gift of 
your rent in the most disinterested spirit. I 
beg you not to be proud, and do yourself the 
injustice to refuse it. I have been helped 
by unknown friends many a time; let me 
pay my debt through you.”’ 

And laying a roll of bills on the table, I 
was about to retire, but suddenly I caught 
sight of an expression upon the young girl’s 
face that made me stop and gaze at her with 
a beating heart. The warm blood came up 
into her cheeks and lips, and I saw before 
me the beautiful little stranger with whom I 
was in love. 

I don’t know how I got out of the room. 
I only remember that she thanked me again, 
and then I went into my own apartment, 
and waltzed about the floor three times in a 
state of ecstatic bliss. 

For once in my life I was rash, and it was 
not more than a week after that before I 
begged the privilege of paying her bills all 
the rest of her life. She said yes, and now 
I am the father of a rosy-lipped, brown-eyed 
little girl, who says thank you as charmingly 
as ever her mother did, which is saying a 
great deal. 


AN INVOCATION. 


BY WM. REEVES. 


OME, come, gentle spring, the winter wind chill 


Dies away on the top of yon cloud-touching 


hill, 
And the lambs that are seen on the banks, and the 
bee, e 
And the ruddy school-boy, are calling for thee. 


’ Oh, come with thy daffodils,-:come with thy show 

Of daisies that love near the footpath to grow ; 

For the lark in the air, and the thrush in the tree, 

With their mellow, wild warblings are calling for 
thee. 


Come thou, and the harper we'll bring from his 
home 
In the woodland, and melody with him shall come; 
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And the nymphs and the swains at thy shrine shall 
appear, . 

And we’ll crown thee, thou fair one, the queen of 
the year. 


The fountains are gushing, and moss hath o’ergrown 
The beech’s old roots and the picturesque stone ; 

And with silver-bright tufts the green osier is hung, 
Oh, plant thy sweet tlowerets these beauties among! 


Come, come, gentle spring—hark! the winter wind 
chill 

Dies away on the top of yon cloud-touching hill ; 

And the bard who now longs thine appearing to 
see, 

Tunes his harp to measures, and calleth for thee! 


A TREASURE TROVE. 


BY CARRIE BEEBE CROCKER. 


T chanced that Lyman Authon went up 
in early spring to spend Sunday at his 
country house in Millwood. He persuaded 
himself that he was a trifle overworked and 
needed a change, but possibly the fact would 
never have occurred to him had not the bud- 
ding trees in the city parks reminded him 
that spring had really come, and made him 
long for glimpses of the greener trees and 
grasses set in the deep solitude of Millwood. 
Of pleasing personal appearance, with no- 
ble impulses and a kindly heart, it seemed 


as though destiny, rather than design upon. 


his own part, had shaped him into a plodder 
after worldly goods, and made him what the 
world called an incorrigible bachelor. Years 
before he made one attempt to woo a wife, 
and seemed upon the verge of success, 
though whether there was ever a positive 
engagement, his friends were never quite 
sure. However, his younger and more at- 
tractive brother Walter appeared upon the 
scene, and as from early childhood he had 
been in the habit of taking all Lyman’s 
sugar plums, he appropriated his ladylove, 
too, and married her within a few weeks 
of the day he met her first. Wise people, 
who had seen such things happen before, 
predicted that she would repent her choice, 


and mourn her foolish fickleness to the end 
of her days, but in the face of all the old 
saws they uttered concerning speedy retri- 
bution and the like, she never seemed to 
have any twinges of conscience or to regret 
her action, but to the end of her short life 
went on adoring her husband, and thinking 
him perfection. For Lyman, he suffered a 
trifle with heartache at first, but he went his 
way as before, and having a sensible maiden 
aunt to preside over his home, he never ap- 
peared to think again of marriage, or, if he 
did, sagely concluded he did not understand 
the art of making love, and gave himself up 
to money-getting and the enjoyment of life 
in a sober, quiet way. 

It is doubtful if he ever would have in- 
dulged in a country house, only that Walter 
purchased the Millwood property, and, lik- 
ing fancy stock and poultry, gathered about 
him every sort of animal and bird, rare and 
common, which he could find; among them 
Hambletonian horses, Jersey and Holstein 
cows, Southdown sheep, Berkshire pigs, 
chickens with all manner of impossible Chi- 
nese names, geese, ducks, turkeys, peacocks, 
Guinea-fowls and other similar abomina- 
tions, building stables, barns, carriage- 
houses, henneries and dove-cotes with 
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more care than he bestowed upon his man- 
sion itself, and setting all not far, indeed, 
from a railway station, but in the heart of a 
wilderness. His arrangements, though ex- 
tensive, were not more than half completed, 
when his funds gave out, notwithstanding 
the fact that Lyman held a mortgage upon 
the whole thing for more than it was worth. 
His operations were suspended just at this 
time, by the death of his wife, and a few 
days afterward he was thrown from his car- 
riage, while attempting to break a fractious 
horse, and fatally injured. 

Lyman buried him, and then went up to 
look at the farm, not knowing what to do 
with the strange things that came to look at 
him from every side. At the close of a day’s 
visit he was upon the verge of insanity from 
listening to the neighing, lowing, bleating, 
cackling, crowing and the demoniac yells of 
the peacocks, so he auctioned off three-fourths 
of the lot at the earliest possible moment, 
-and gave the place into the hands of a com- 
‘petent farmer, whose only rent was to fur- 
nish board for Lyman and his aunt during a 
portion of the summer. 

Millwood was looking its loveliest when 
Lyman went out to visit it for a day’s rest 
in the early spring. The farm was in fine 


-order, and what were left of the beasts and 


‘birds seemed thriving and content. Early 
mext morning, feeling restless in the house, 
and the soft air wooing him from without, 
he rose and went down to the wood-side. 
There was a brook near it with a grassy 
margin, —a deep, narrow, silent stream, 
swiftly flowing over a bed of black loam; it 
ran for a long distance in a straight, sullen 
channel through a marshy meadow. There 
were strong sods of rushes growing beside 
it, and sword-grass, too, pale-green and ten- 
der now, but which in late summer would 
cut like a knife the hand which sought to 
grasp it. Here and there boughs of pussy- 
willows hung their gray, silky blooms over 
the brook, which was high from recent 
spring rains, and carried the long grass that 
bordered it in its current at either side; in- 
deed, for the grass was long and the stream 
narrow, the whole surface of the water was 
covered in places by the pale-green, floating 
blades. Beyond, the wood was green and 
white, the yellowish tint of the infant foli- 
age alternating with the gleaming poplar 
doles and the snowy blooms of the wild 
cherry. 

Feeling invigorated in body from breath- 
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ing the soft, fragrant air, and in spirit at 
sight of the blossoming spring, Lyman wan- 
dered beside the brook for some distarce, 
springing from sod to sod to the evident 
amazement of the rushes, until a sudden 
sound came to his ear which caused him to 
halt quickly, and listen attentively for its 
repetition. It was a strange, choking cry, 
and the wood: echoed it in a horrible whis- 
per which sounded stranger still. What 
could it be? He paused and listened, but 
heard nothing more; so, trying to assure 
himself that it was fancy, or caused by some 
fowl or bird, he went on. A moment or two 
later he rounded the first curve he had met 
in the brook, and then everything was ex- 
plained, for he saw gleaming in the water 
something almost as white as the cherry 
blooms, and flowing from it in long, undu- 
lating waves, not indeed the meadow graas- 
es, but masses of heavy yellow hair,— of 
drowned maiden’s hair.”’ 

He paused one dreadful, shocked moment, 
for the face was calm and gave the impres- 
sion that the girl had been dead for hours. 
And then the thought flashed through his 
mind which comes to all who have read 
‘¢ One more unfortunate,’’ and see a drowned 
woman after, that she has committed the 
crime of suicide. Then, remembering the 
cry he had heard a short while previously, 
it occurred to him that she had barely lost 
consciousness, and she might be restored to 
life. Looking closer, he saw a sod of rushes 
had been displaced, and had floated a little 
way down the stream. She had evidently 
struggled, and perhaps the whole thing was 
accidental. He bent over her, trying to lift 
her from the water, but there was no solid 
foundation for his feet, and it was no easy 
task. Besides, as he gradually raised her, 
something seemed to weigh her down, and 
he became convinced that her dress-skirts 
were weighted. He drew up her head and 
shoulders, and then he saw both hands were 
tightly clasping some fragments cf rush and 
sod. A horrible feeling almost overcame 
him. 

‘‘She has fought for her life,’ he said. 
‘*Tt is not suicide, but murder! ”’ 

With all possible haste he strove to unfas- 
ten the skirts of her dress, and at last he 
succeeded. They were not weighted, how- 
ever, but being of a loose camel’s-hair cloth, 
seemed capable of absorbing any amount of 
water. Seeingthis, Lyman changed his mind 
once more, and became convinced she had 
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fallen into the brook by accident. Lifting 
her gently in his arms he bore her out into 
the sun, and here he discovered something 
which caused him to wonder anew. <A 
handsome satchel, with a shawl of soft 
Scotch plaid lay near. The girl had evidently 
come from a distance. He did not pause to 
speculate further, however, but wrapping 
her in a shawl, he rubbed her, pressed her 
chest to exclude the water, trying all the 
remedies he had ever heard of that were at 
~ hand; rifling the satchel, and being reward- 
ed with a bottle of smelling salts, which at 
first seemed of little use. Presently, it must 
be confessed to Lyman’s great Surprise, she 
began to show symptoms of life. He re- 
doubled his exertions, his heart thrilling 
with a strange delight at the thought that he 
had saved a life; and when the young girl 
opened her great soft eyes, and lifted them 
to his face with a look of mingled thankful- 
ness and troubled, mute entreaty, a feeling 
half-exultant, half-tender, came over him. 

““T have saved a life,’? he thought; ‘‘a 
beautiful life. Is it not mine henceforth, 
even as a child belongs to the mother who 
gave it birth ?”’ 

He raised her in his arms, wrapping the 
shawl carefully about her, and turned his 
steps toward the house. Her head rested 
upon his shoulder, and as he walked quickly 
along, he bent his head to look down into 
her face once more, it was such a pretty 
face. She opened her eyes as he did so, and 
he saw they were large and brown, though 
her hair was of the brightest gold. THe 
smiled as he would have done upon an in- 
fant, and then she spoke. 

‘*It was so cold and dark,’’ she said faint- 
ly, with a shudder. 

‘Tt shall never be so again,’’ he answered 
reassuringly, precisely as he would have 
spoken to a child, and laying his warm cheek 
to her cold one; and she accepted the assur- 
ance and the caress with childlike trust. 

It was very strange, his finding her, but 
never for a moment since she opened her 
eyes, did Lyman doubt her truth or that she 
could clearly explain the accident. He had 
now reached home, and with a few brief 
words gave his charge into the hands of 
motherly Mrs. Wakeman, the farmer’s wife, 
with directions that she should be clothed in 
flannel and put into a warm bed. While 
this was being done he prepared a warm, 
nourishing drink, which he carried in to his 
patient as soon as she was snug in bed, and 
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administered it. She seemed averse to tak- 
ing it, but drank it obediently when bidden. 

She asked that no physician should be 
summoned, and receiving Lyman’s promise, 
she sank into a sleep of exhaustion. He sat 
and watched beside her while Mrs. Wake- 
man sent for her belongings, rinsed her 
dress and hung it in the sun to dry, first 
sending in his breakfast, which he ate by the 
bedside. 

At length the girl woke partially, and lay 
half sleeping and sighing at short intervals 
as though troubled at heart. Then, with . 
Mrs. Wakeman’s help, Lyman tried to dry 
with towels the long hair, which they spread 
out upon the pillow. This thoroughly 
roused their patient, and she begged to sit 
up. She must wait until her dress was dry, 
the good woman told her, knowing of no 
other excuse, and fearing the girl was not 
able to sit up, she was so deadly pale. 

Leaving Mrs. Wakeman to manage her 
charge as best she might, Lyman went out 
to walk, bending his steps to the brook-side 
once more, and wondering where he had 
seen that fair white face before, for it was 
perfectly familiar to him. 

Dinner was ready when he returned, and 
the dress over which Mrs. Wakeman had © 
been so solicitous was ironed and hanging 
before the kitchen fire to air, so he inferred 
from this that their patient was to be allowed 
to rise when the meal was over, and he was 
not disappointed. 

The farmer’s wife had kindled a light 
wood fire upon the parlor hearth in honor of 
her unexpected guest, and, helping her to 
dress, she brought her out to sit or lie upon 
the lounge before it as she chose. With the 
minor accessories to her toilet which her 
satchel contained, the girl looked more than 
presentable, but she was still weak, and, 
after the exertion of dressing, was glad to 
lie upon the lounge and rest, while Mrs. 
Wakeman went out to look after her dishes, 
and talk the matter over with her husband; 
first taking the precaution to send Lyman in 
the parlor. He was not loth to go, and 
drew a chair close beside the lounge when 
he entered the room. 

‘‘Are you better?’’ he asked, smiling 
down upon the pale face that was half-hid- 
den in the pillows. 

‘¢T am much better, Mr. Authon,”’ she re- 
plied. 

‘‘ You know me then,” he said, showing 
but little surprise. ‘‘I was sure I had met 
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you, but I do not quite remember when or 
where.”’ . 

‘It is not strange, for I was a child when 
I saw you most, while you looked precisely 
then as now. We once lived in the same 
block together. It was six years ago. My 
father knows you well; his name is Robert 
Ayre and mine is Laura.” 

‘* Is it possible that you are Robert Ayre’s 
daughter ?’? Lyman asked. ‘‘ And yet I re- 
member you now. You used always te wear 
a red riding-hood, and it was constantly fall- 
ing off your head’and the’ wind used to blow 
your hair in every direction. But tell me 
how you came to be here.” : 

‘*T am very much to blame,’’ she an- 
swered, her face crimsoning painfully as she 
spoke, ‘‘and you will be shocked when I tell 
you about it. I ran away yesterday from 
home.”’ | 

‘* What ?’’ he said, for he knew the Ayres 
to be both respectable and proud. ‘ But 
how was it ?’ more gently. 

‘¢ Papa guarded me closely, never allowing 
me to speak with a gentleman until a year 
ago; then he took it into his head-that I 
should marry his friend, Mr. Sherman, who 
is. gray-haired and old.”’ 

‘‘ James Sherman ?’’ queried Lyman, all 
interest. 

‘‘ The very same; and he is old enough to 
be my grandfather. Wasn’t it frightful ?”’ 

‘It was indeed,’’ said Lyman, with em- 
phasis. 

‘* Fancy the life I have led with those two 
old men. Mr. Sherman comes to take me to 
drive, and papa makes me go. The girls see 
me and think he is my father. I am obliged 
to go to the theatre with him evenings, and 
he falls asleep over the first act. I would 
be glad to have him sleep as long as did Rip 
Van Winkle, but when I glance about me 
and see other girls with escorts both devoted 
and young, it makes me feel dreadfully angry 
and ashamed. He never asked me to marry 
him, he only told me once I was to be his 
wife, and papa said yes, while I was choking 
with rage and could not speak. At last I 
scolded and cried, and they said I was such 
a child; they always say that when I object 
to anything they propose. I had always 
minded papa, for I have been afraid of him, 
but now I declared I would not. He said 
nothing, but went on precisely as before. I 
‘could not step outside the door but Mr. 
Sherman was by my side. A month ago 
papa said he was going to take me to some 
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watering-place for the summer, and I might 
order whatever I liked in the way of dress. 
I did get quite a pretty outfit, and for a few 
days Mr. Sherman left me to myself. Paps 
was pleased with my selection of dresses, 
and said he was going to order still another, 
when it would be complete. With the aid 
of my dressmaker he did so. Yesterday 
morning, while Mr. Sherman was there, it 
came to the house, and proved to be a bridal 
robe with wreath and veil. when I saw it I 
nearly fainted with fear, for I understood 
all. Papa said I was to try it on, but I told 
him I could not then, I was too ill, he must 
wait until evening. He saw I was white, 
and, bidding me lie down awhile, they left 
the house. I went to my room and found 
the chamber-maid busy packing my trunks. 
I said nothing, and when she went down, I 
put a few things in my satchel, took a shawl, 
and went to the nearest railroad depot. 
There I saw and recognized you, determin- 
ing to speak to you and ask your protection. 
When you bought your ticket to Millwood, I 
purchased mine to the same station, but my 
heart failed me and I could not speak to you. 
I left when you did, but dared not stop at the 
hotel, fearing they would follow and find 
me. So I walked out in the direction I saw 
your carriage go, lost my way, and spent the 
night in the wood, oh, so lonely and afraid.”’ 

‘¢ My dear child, if I had only known! ”’ 

‘‘ When morning came I crept to the 
brook for a drink, I was so thirsty and for- 
lorn. I drank from hand, and then leaned 
over to bathe my face, but the bank crum- 
bled suddenly, and I fell into the water. I 
strangled, raised once, and caught at the 
rushes which lined the banks, and cried out, 
but my dress weighed me down, and I sank 
and choked, and knew no more until you 
were bending over me as I lay upon the 
bank.”’ 

‘¢ My child,’? Lyman said again, for he 
felt very tender toward her, the thought 
that she wished to seek his protection adding 
to the feeling. ‘‘ Your case is indeed pitiful. 
I hold you entirely free from blame, and yet, 
the world is so unjust your action will, with- 
out doubt, excite unpleasant remark. Too 
truly Mrs. Browning says:— 

‘Look up! there is a small white cloud 
Alone amid the skys; 

So high, so pure and so apart 
A woman’s honor lies! ’’’ 

A frightened look came into the young 
girl’s face. 
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‘What have I done ?”’ she cried, burying 
her face in the pillow. 

‘Don’t take it so to heart! ’’ Lyman ex- 
claimed, frightened at the effect of his 
words. ‘‘I should never have spoken so, 
never. Ah, do forgive me! ”’ 

But she paid no heed, and only buried her 
face the deeper, her whole frame convulsed 
with sobs. Lyman knelt by her side, lifted 
her face from the pillow, and pushed her 
hair back from her hot forehead, imprison- 
ing her hands in his when she sought to 
cover her face with them. 

‘“‘ There, there,’’ he said softly. 
don’t sob any more.”’ 

‘Why did you not let me die this morn- 
ing?’’ she cried. ‘‘ You knew I could never 
face the world again.”’ 

‘‘Miss Ayre,’’ he said, ‘‘dry your tears 
and listen to me. I am sure we can easily 
remedy the whole matter.” 

He took his handkerchief and wiped her 
tear-stained face. It was such a pretty, sor- 
rowful, childish face! She ceased sobbing 
while he spoke, and looked up with silent 
wonderin hereyes. Obeying an irresistible, 
though by no means sudden impulse, for he 
had been contemplating the act for some 
time, he bent over and dropped a kiss upon 
her full red lips. A look of sudden anger 
and astonishment crossed her face. 

‘‘'You had no right to do that!’ she cried. 
“Do you think, because ’’—— 

Here she broke down, sobbing more than 
ever. 

‘Don’t be angry with me,’’ he pleaded. 
“Your mother might have given you just 
such a kiss, dear. You surely do not fear 
me; you have seen me daily, going and com- 
ing from business; you know I have the 
reputation of being honest and honorable.”’ 

‘‘'Yes,’’ she answered in a*calmer mood, 
being somewhat reassured by his words. 

Lyman rose and paced the floor, not 
doubting what to do, but considering how to 
say it to the best advantage. At this mo- 
ment Mrs. Wakeman entered the room, and 
announced that tea was ready. Miss Ayre 
declared it was such a short while since din- 
ner she only wished a cup of tea, but Lyman 
went out with the rest. When it was over 
Mrs. Wakeman went into the parlor with 
them, and it was only when her work again 
called her, that she gave him an opportunity 
to resume the conversation where he had 
dropped it. 

‘‘T did not tell you how I propose to rem- 
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edy the fact of your having left home so ab- 
ruptly,’’ he said, as soon as they were left 
alone. 

‘*No,’’ a trifle sadly. 

‘¢ Don’t be shocked, dear,’’ and he drew 
his chair closer, ‘‘ when I tell you that Llove 
you very dearly, and want you to marry me 
in the morning. I know the clergyman 
here, and when we drive to the station to 
take the cars, we will go to his house and be 
married. We will then go directly to the 
city, where I will send your father word, 
and he may call on you in your own house— 
in our own house—but he cannot make you 
marry Mr. Sherman.”’ 

‘You are laughing at me,’’ she said, 
frightened at his words. 

‘‘No, no, dear, I am entirely in earnest. I 
love and trust you, and you have seemed to 
belong to me ever since I found you this 
morning. Do you not think you might grow 
to love me in time?” 

‘¢T don’t know,’’ hesitatingly, and won- 
dering moreand more. ‘‘I do like you, I 
did as achild. But why hasten your pro- 
posal? The remedy seems sudden and des- 
perate.”’ 

‘¢Not more so than the case demands, my 
child. Think of all you must encounter 
when you return. For you must go back, it 
will never do to remain away.”’ 

‘‘You are very good,’? she answered, 
‘Sand I thank you more than you can know. 
Still, I cannot consent to your doing what 
you may repent of hereafter. It is rash up- 
on your part to make this offer, for I may 
have deceived you. Remember you have 
only my word for what I am, you do not 
know me at all.”’ 

‘¢ But what if I choose to take your word? 
I trust you utterly, I believe in you alto- 
gether. I loved you from the moment you 
opened your eyes this morning; and though 
my wooing is short, it is earnest and honest, 
and I do not believe infong courtships. It is 
years and years since I thought of marrying 
before, but my desire to make you my wife 
is both sincere and strong. I am sure I can 
win your love in time, for you will have no 
rival in my heart.”’ 

‘‘But suppose you are disappointed in 
me?’ she said. ‘‘ For I have many faults. 
Papa says I have no judgment at all. You 
will have need of great love and patience.”’ 

‘¢ Love begets patience,’’ he said smiling, 
sure his suit was nearly won, ‘“‘ and there is 
a world of both in my heart for you. Love 
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always, and patience if needed, which I 
greatly doubt.” 

‘¢Then,’’? she said, with a little nervous 
quiver of the lips, ‘‘ if you are sure you love 
me; if you are sure you want me, and it is 
best, I will try and make you a good ’’—— 

‘‘ Wife!’ he finished for her, kissing the 
unsteady lips, this time unreproved. 

Again the gossips shook their heads, and 
sagely predicted all manner of bad fortune to 
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the pair who were wedded so rashly, but up 
to the time of this writing, their prophesies 
have been unfulfilled. They wondered over 
the affair for the usual nine days, never 
quite gaining the truth of the matter, and 
never quite settling in their minds why Ly- 
man Authon, who was so foolishly fond of 
his young wife, sometimes called her his 
‘* treasure-trove.”’ 


a 


SOME QUAINT JUDGMENTS. 


BY DR. CHAS 


VERY one, of course, is familiar with 
the judgment delivered by King Solo- 
mon in the case of the two mothers. Ex- 
traordinary as it must at first have appeared 
to those who heard it, it had, nevertheless, 
the effect of bringing out the truth, and ma- 
king manifest which of the rival claimants 
was the genuine one. Scattered about in 
the various histories and records of men and 
nations are to be found many other decis- 
ions of despotic kings and princes, unre- 
strained by the iron hand of statute law and 
precedent, which seem equally quaint, and 
yet were equally effective in bringing about 
the desired result. The case in which Por- 
tia appeared as counsel is no fiction of 
Shakespeare’s, though she herself may be. 
The main facts of the singular bond and its 
attempted enforcement, and the consequent 
trial and judgment, as related in‘‘ The Mer- 
chant of Venice,’ are fairly well-authenti- 
cated matters of history. ‘ 

There is a story related of a judgment 
given by Pedro the Cruel, of Spain, imbued 
with very much the same spirit as the one 
delivered in the couyst at Venice. A_ later 
was engaged in repairing the roof of a house, 
and while so engaged, through some false 
step or other accident, lost his balance and 
rolled down the slanting side of the roof, 
and fell over the edge into the street below. 
Just at this moment—unfortunately for him- 
self, though fortunately for the slater—a 
man was passing along the street just in 
front of the house whose roof was being re- 
paired. Upon him the slater fell, knocking 
him to the ground with such force that he 
eventually died of the injuries he received; 
while the slater does not seem to have been 
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much the worse for his fall, being saved 
from any violent concussion with the hard 
pavement by the interposition of the body 
of the unfortunate wayfarer. 

The dead man’s son brought an action 
against the slater, asking that he might re- 
ceive punishment for killing his father, and 
be made to pay him, the son, damages to 
compensate him for his loss. The king, be- 
fore whom the matter was laid, inquired in- 
to it and satisfied himself that the slater was 
in no way to be blamed, his fall, and its fa- 
tal consequence, being purely accidental. 
In delivering his judgment, he said that it 
was natural that the son should desire some 
satisfaction for the death of his father at the 
hands of the man who had killed him, and 
that this he was ready to order him. The 
slater must go and stand exactly in the posi- 
tion where the deceased man had been at 
the time of the accident, and the son might 
mount on the roof of the house and throw 
himself thence on to the slater, and so mete 
out to him the same treatment as h»¢@ been 
meted out to his, the plaintiff’s, far..co. The 
son, however, like Shylock, declined o run 
the risks incidental to carrying out the judg- 
ment. 

The Emperor Claud was appealed to by a 
young man who complained that his mother 
had disowned him, saying that he was no son 
of hers, and in no way entitled to any share 
of the family property. The emperor inves- 
tigated the matter, and came to the conclu- 
sion that, though there was no way of quite 
conclusively proving that the young man was 
the son of the woman, there was yet, prac- 
tically, no doubt about it. He ordered the 
woman to be brought before him, and said 
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toher,‘‘Do you still deny that this man is 
your son?’’ The relationship was persist- 
ently denied. ‘‘ Well, then,’ said Claud, 
‘if he is not your son, he shall be your hus- 
band. I order that you be immediately 
married to him.’’? This unexpected com- 
mand reawakened in her the maternal feel- 
ing; and confessing her perjury, she fully 
acknowledged the young man as her son. 

It is related of the Sultan Soliman II., 
that, upon his return to Constantinople af- 
ter the conquest of Belgrade, a poor woman 
came to him, complaining that her cottage 
had been broken open by some of his sol- 
diers, who had carried away all her goods 
while she was asleep. Soliman smiled, and 
told her she must have been sleeping hard, 
if she had not heard the noise the men must 
have made in carrying away her property. 

‘““It is true, my lord,’? she boldly replied, 
‘that I slept soundly, because I believed 
your Highness was watching over me.”’ 
The sultan, though he felt the force of her 
rebuke, nevertheless admired her reply, and 
took steps for the restoration of her proper- 
ty and the punishment of her spoilers, giv- 
ing her as well, twenty pieces of gold. 

Scaliger relates that a gentleman of high 
position, named Macaire, one of the body- 
guard of King Charles V. of France, hav- 
ing some grudge against one of his comrades, 
Aubrey de Montdidier, meeting him one day 
in the forest Bondy, near Paris, accompanied 
only by his dog, treacherously murdered him 
and buried the body. What the dog was do- 
ing while his master was being murdered, 
Scaliger does not tell us; but it appears to 
have been temporarily absent, probably 
hunting. When it returned, it found out the 


spot where its master’s body was buried, and - 


lay down on the grave, and kept watch over 
it until the pangs of hunger drove it in quest 
of food. It trotted off into Paris, to the 
kitchen of one of Montdidier’s most inti- 
mate friends, where it was well known and 
hospitably received. Food was offered to it, 
and when the poor animal had satisfied its 
hunger, it set off again for its master’s 
grave in the forest of Bondy. Next day the 
same conduct was repeated, and for several 
days afterwards. At last the curiosity of 
one of the servants who fed the dog was 
aroused as to the cause of its’ daily visits, 
and he resolved to follow it. He traced it to 
the forest, and saw it lie down on a spot 
where the earth appeared to have been re- 
cently disturbed. The dog, seeing the man 
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approach, began to howl] in a melancholy 
way, as though it were trying to inspire pity. 
The appearance of the ground, and the 
dog’s singular conduct, led to a search being 
made, when the body of Montdidier was 
discovered. The dog subsequently attached 
itself to the owner of the kitchen where it 
had gone daily for food; and it was noticed 
that every time it met Macaire, who moved 
in the same society as his new master, it flew 
at him, and would have worried him, if it 
had not been pulled away by those who were 
at hand. This behavior of the dog caused 
some suspicion to grow up against Macaire. 
Charles V., hearing of the matter, wished 
to inquire into the truth of it, and gave or- 
ders that Macaire and the dog should both 


.come before him. Immediately the dog saw 


Macaire, it again flew at him with its accus- 
tomed fury. The king severely questioned 
Macaire as to what he knew of Montdidier’s 
death, and exhorted him to tell the truth. 
Macaire denied all knowledge of it. Charles 
then decreed that Macaire and the dog 
should meet in single combat; the man be- 
ing furnished with a thick staff; and a bar- 
rel, with one end knocked out being pro- 
vided as a place of shelter for the dog, in 
case it should be hard pressed. The duel 
commenced. The dog began by bounding 
about, just outside the reach of the staff, 
till it saw its opportunity. Then it made a 
furious spring and caught Macaire by the 
throat and dragged him to the ground. The 
unfortunate man, finding he could not free 
himself, cried for mercy and confessed his 
crime. He was thereupon delivered from 
the dog, but only to be given into the custo- 
dy of the law, by whose sentence he was 
afterwards executed. 

The Duke of Ossone is celebrated for 
the many quaint judgments and decisions 
delivered by him while viceroy of Naples. 
Some of them seem actuated rather by a 
spirit of pleasantry than by one of justice. 

One day the duke had to choose a galley- 
slave who should be liberated in honor of 
some great festival. He went on board one 
of the galleys, and standing in front of the 
first bench of rowers, six in number, he be- 
gan to question them: all as to what had 
brought them there. The first one conten- 
ted himself by calling God as a witness to 
his innocence, and protesting that he was 
there for no reason at all. The second said 
his punishment and disgrace were the work 
of his enemies, and not the consequence of 
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any crime. The third protested that a cry- 
ing injustice had been done him by his being 
sent there without any trial. The fourth 
said that the lord of his village had become 
enamored of his wife, and had caused him 
to be sent there out of the way. The fifth 
declared that he came from the hamlet of 
Somma, and that he had been implicated ina 
robbery there, in which he really had had no 
part at all, and that all his neighbors would 
bear witness to his honesty. The sixth, 
who had observed that all these excuses and 
justifications did not seem to please the 
duke, took a different tone. ‘‘ Your Excel- 
lency,”’ he said, ‘‘ I come from Naples; and 
though the town is a large one, I do not be- 
lieve it contains a greater scoundrel than 
myself. They have been merciful to me in 
only sending me to the galleys.”’ 

The viceroy looked at the man keenly for 
some moments, and then, turning to those in 
attendance upon him, said: ‘‘ Let this 
scoundrel be released from his chains; he 
will corrupt all those honest men.’’ Then 
he presented him with some money to pro- 
vide himself with clothing, and besought him 
to try to live a better life in the future. 

Two days afterwards, another prisoner 
was to be liberated, and the duke again pro- 
ceeded to the galleys to select one. Infor- 
mation as to what had happened on the pre- 
vious occasion had reached the slaves in the 
galley which the duke boarded, and they be- 
lieved that the best way of getting their lib- 
erty was to blacken themselves as much as 
possible, seeing that that course had suc- 
ceeded so well before. Of all the three 
hundred in the galley there was not one who 
did not confess that he was soiled with the 
vilest crimes, and had richly deserved wheel 
or gallows. 

‘‘ This is strange,”’ said the duke, ‘to see 
so many people with souls so black. Their 
punishment is the health of the state, which 
they would infect by their bad example. 
What crimes would they not commit if they 
were at liberty! I shall order them all to be 
still more vigorously guarded.’’ Which he 
did, freeing only a monk, because he ingen- 
iously said that the chains of the galley were 
less oppressive than those of the monastery. 
His punishment was the penalty of a double 
apostasy of which he had been guilty. 

‘‘ Well,” said the duke, ‘return to your 
monastery, since there you undergo a severer 
punishment. 

A rich old merchant, seventy years of age, 
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named Morelli, boasted that he had gained 
the whole of his fortune without leaving 
Naples. He had never been away from it, 
he said, for five-and-forty years, and he 
vowed he would never go beyond sight of 
its walls. The Duke of Ossone heard of the 
old man’s speeches, and sent to him one of 
his officers forbidding him, on the part of 
the king, to leave the kingdom on pain of 
forfeiting a fine of. a thousand crowns. 
Morelli received the prohibition with mock- 
ery, and jested about it with his friends. 
To leave the kingdom was the last thing in 
the world he should think of doing. Had 
he not said that nothing could induce him 
to travel out of sight of his beloved Naples? 
Soon, however, he began to feel a curiosity 
as to what could have prompted this com- 
mand of the king’s, and he began to tor- 
ment himself by all sorts of vague guesses 
and reflections, till the matter took such 
hold of his thoughts that it threw him into s 
nervous and miserable condition, and even 
prevented him from sleeping. At last, to 
deliver himself from a state of inquietude 
which he could no longer bear, and to satis- 
fy his longings to do that which had been 
forbidden him, he sent a thousand crowns 
to the viceroy, and passed over the Neapoli- 
tan border into the Papal States. He 
staid there only one night and then returned 
to Naples. The viceroy, upon hearing of 
his return, distributed half of the thousand 
crowns among Neapolitan hospitals, and re- 
turned the rest to Morelli, saying that this 
would suffice to teach the public how fools 
were punished. 

About the same time there was in Naples 
another rich merchant named Ferronelli, 
noted for his avarice. This man had had 
the misfortune to lose an embroidered purse 
containing fifty gold ducats and fifty Span- 
ish pistoles, together with a ring worth s 
thousand crowns. This loss was a cause of 
great grief to Ferronelli; and he sent a crier 
through Naples proclaiming that any one 
finding the purse and restoring it and its 
contents to the owner, should be rewarded 
with the fifty pistoles. A poor old widow 
found it, and brought it to Ferronelli. <As 
soon as he saw it and its rich contents, he 
felt tempted to cozen the old woman out of 
the greater part of the promised reward. 
The temptation was tuo strong for the ava- 
ricious man to resist; and while he was 
counting over the pistoles, he dexterously 
pushed out of sight thirty of them, and said 
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to the widow; ‘‘I promised the fifty pistoles 
that were inside the purse to the finder; but 
I see you have already taken thirty of them. 
Here are the other twenty.” 

The old woman protested that she had not 
taken a single coin; but it was in vain. 
Ferronelli insisted that she had already ap- 
propriated thirty of the pistoles, and must, 
therefore, now he contented with the bal- 
ance of twenty. The old woman was obliged 
to yield, and went away with what she could 
get, which was indeed a large sum for her. 

Talking matters over, however, with her 
friends afterwards, she was advised to lay 
the affair before the viceroy and to beseech 
his interference. The merchant was sum- 
moned before the viceroy, and gave his ac- 
count of the matter. 

The duke, when he had heard Ferronelli’s 
story, replied: ‘‘It is not likely that the old 
woman should have abstracted part of the 
money in the purse, as, if she had been dis- 
honestly inclined, she might have taken the 
whole. This purse, therefore, cannot be 
yours; for yours, you say, contained fifty 
pistoles, and this one does not. In my opin- 
ion, you ought to be punished for having 
appropriated what does not belong to you.” 

‘‘My lord,’’ urged Ferronelli, ‘‘I recog- 
nize the purse perfectly. I know the em- 
broidery; besides, there are my ring and my 
fifty ducats in it. I beseech your excellency 
not to allow me to be deprived of what is 
rightfully mine.”’ 

‘You must be deceiving yourself,’’ re- 
plied the vicerny. Does not the mint turn 
out all ducats alike, and is it not possible 
that the jewellers should have made more 
than one ring like yours, and that there 
should be more than one purse embroidered 
in the same fashion as yours? The essen- 
tial point is that your purse contained fifty 
pistoles, while this one does not.”’ 

Then addressing himself to the widow, he 
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said. ‘‘Go, my good woman, take the purse; 
you are fairly entitled to it.”’ 

One example more of this viceroy’s meth- 
od of dispensing justice, and we will con- 
clude. There was in Naples a young Span- 
ish exquisite, one Bertrand Solus. One day 
while he was lounging about in one of the 
busier parts of the city, a porter, carrying a 
bundle of wood on his shoulder, tried to 
make his way through the crowd. Solus 
was directly in his path, and the porter 
called out to him several times, ‘‘ Make way, 
please,’’ without producing any effect. He 
then attempted to pass him as best he could; 
but, unfortunately, the wood came in con- 
tact with the young man’s velvet dress and 
gave it an ugly rent. Highly indignant, he 
laid an information against the porter, 
and asked that he might be punished. 
The viceroy—having inquired privately into 
the circumstances before going into court,— 
told the porter that he was to pretend to be 
dumb, and was to reply, by signs only, to 
anything that might be said to him. When 
the viceroy took his seat on the bench, Solus 
laid his complaint before him, and asked for 
judgment against the porter. The viceroy 
turned to the porter and asked him what he 
had to say in reply to the charge. The por- 
ter only shook his head and made signs with 
his hands. 

‘¢ What judgment do you want me to give 
against a dumb man?”’ asked the viceroy 
of Solus. 

‘¢Oh, your Excellency, the man is an im- 
postor. I beseech you not to believe that he 
is dumb. Before he ran against me, I dis- 
tinctly heard him cry out, ‘ Make way.’”’ 

‘Then,’ replied the viceroy, ‘‘if you 
heard him ask you to make way for him, why 
did you not? The fault of the accident was 
entirely with yourself; and you must pay 
this poor man compensation for the trouble 
you have given him in bringing him here.”’ 
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Knowest thou Yesterday, its aim and reason ? 
Work’st thou well To-day for worthy things ? 

Then calmly wait the morrow’s hidden season, 
And fear not thou what hap soe’er it brings. 


—Lucy Larcom. 


RED GOLD, AND GOLD-RED HAIR. 


BY CAPTAIN FELIX CONSTANT. 


WILL take it in gold,’ said my aunt, 
with her customary decision. 

‘‘In gold, madam?’’ echoed the teller, 
who, by the way, was also the cashier, and 
with the exception of an astonished-looking 
youth who wrote at a high desk, the sole of- 
ficial of the Croesus Bank, situated in the 
shire town of Velocity, in New York State. 

‘¢ Yes, Mr. Phillips,in gold, if you please,’’ 
replied my aunt, a little sharply. 

‘‘ Certainly, Miss Wilberforce, certainly, 
if you say 80; but, excuse me for making a 
suggestion, your house is a little out of the 
way, and I believe you have no male protec- 
tor on the premises.”’ 

‘‘ Male fiddlesticks,’? retorted my aunt. 
‘‘T have lived in that house with my niece, 
Mary Hanson, and my maid-servant, Susan 
Brown, ten years last April, and in all that 
time no one has thought of molesting us in 
any way whatever. Nor they won’t, what’s 
more, or if they do I’ll shoot ’em, Mr. Phil- 
lips, shoot ’em as I would a rat, if I was in 
the way of shooting rats, but arsenic is as 
well, and less nasty.”’ 

‘‘ But, aunt, we have never had ten thou- 
sand dollars in the house to tempt a robber,”’ 
ventured I, very timidly. ‘‘ Wouldn’t it be 
better to have a check and leave the money 
here in the bank? ” 

‘*Mary Hanson, you need not think be- 
cause you are going to be married day after 
tomorrow, that you can lay down the laws to 
me,’’ said my aunt, fixing her sharp gray 
eyes ‘upon my face. ‘* Haven’t I brought 
you up tg obedience, and respect, and mod- 
est demeanor, such as befits a young wo- 
man? I told Wales Hislop that I had, and 
if I told him a lie, he has a right to break off 
the match, if you stood before the minister 
with your right-hand glove off. Itold Wales 
Hislop, too, that I would give you ten thou- 
sand dollars on your wedding day, and I will, 
and I will give it to you in gold, and have no 
miserable make-believes, whether it is bank- 
notes, or checks, or a little blue paper book. 
So, Mr. Phillips, if you are quite ready, and 
if you consider that I have a right to take 
my own money in my own way, and if the 
Croesus bank has coin enough to pay me, I 
will have it in gold.”’ 


And my aunt sat emphatically down in one 
of the two chairs outside the counter of the 
back parlor, took her handkerchief from the 
large, black silk bag which she always car- 
ried, and wiped her face with severe decis- 
ion. 

‘¢T think we can raise a sufficient amount 
of coin to pay you, Miss Wilberforce, and I 
hope you will excuse a hesitation only 
prompted by an anxiety for your own safe- 
ty,’ said Mr. Phillips, with a slight flush up- 
on his sallow face. And, speaking a few 
words to the astonished youth, who immedi- 
ately dismounted from his stool, and began 
to walk up and down behind the grated 
counter, with the air of an inadequate mas- 
tiff, Mr. Phillips passed through an iron 
door into the great safe, behind which 
opened another iron door, leading to the 
vaults where the Creesus kept its treasure. 

‘‘A very disagreeable young man, that,” 
remarked my aunt as he disappeared. 

‘The boy, aunt,’? murmured I,in an ag- 
ony of mortification. 

‘¢'What of the boy, Mary Hanson ?”’’ re- 
turned my aunt, in the most audible voice. 
‘‘T said that Dick Phillips was a disagreea- 
ble young man, and so he is, and so he al- 
ways was, and I suppose always will be, to 
the end of the chapter. Iam not afraid of 
expressing my opinion of him or any other 
man, thank heaven! ”’ 

Which she certainly was not, and I walked 
away to the window to prevent further re- 
mark, for Mr. Phillips at this moment re- 
appeared at the door of the safe, carrying a 
little red, leather-covered trunk in his hands. 

‘*There, Miss Wilberforce,’’ said he, de- 
positing it on the counter, but not within 
reach from the little opening in the grating. 
‘“‘There is ten thousand dollars in gold. 
Will you please hand me your check for the 
amount ?” 

‘‘Of course I will after you have counted 
the money out. I want to see it counted.”’ 
said my aunt. 

‘‘Certainly, Miss Wilberforce,’’ replied 
Mr. Phillips, with undisturbed serenity, and 
coin by coin he counted over the rouleaux 
of double eagles neatly packed in the little 
red trunk. 
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“Yes, that will do,” said my aunt, coolly, 
when the long task was performed. ‘‘ Here 
isthe check. What about the box? It is 
none of mine, and I shan’t pay for it.” 

‘Certainly not, madam, it belongs to the 
bank, and we shall be happy to lend it to 
you to carry your money home in. You can 
return it at any time.”’ 

‘‘Very well, my chaise is at the door. 
You may tell that boy to bring the box down 
to it.” 

‘“Yes, madam. George, you can take 
this box down to Miss Wilberforce’s chaise, 
and don’t make 
any more parade 
of it on the street 
than you can 
help.’ 

“Don’t trou- 
ble yourself, Mr. 
Phillips,’ said 
my aunt, dryly, 
in reply to this 
caution. ‘ Ican 
take care of my 
money, now that 
I have it, and 
the check makes 
the bank safe, at 
any rate.”’ 

“Certainly, 
Miss Wilber- |} 
force, certainly; jy) 
I only spoke — 
good - morning, 
madam; good- 
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ing. Come, 
Mary.”’ 

And my aunt 
trotted briskly 
down-stairs be- 
hind the astonished youth, who carried 
the little red trunk as if it held a wild beast 
liable at any moment to leap out upon 


At the door of the bank lounged a broad- 
shouldered, truculent looking man with a 
forest of black hair, and beard almost hiding 
his swarthy face, and his ragged clothes 
fluttering in the sharp November wind. 

‘*Halloo, George! What you got there? ”’ 
oe this individual, as the boy passed 

‘What business is that of yours, my 
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man?’ sharply inquired my aunt, close be- 
hind. ‘* Why arn’t you at work instead of 
idling round in this fashion ?”’ 

‘¢ Mebbe if I didn’t know manners I'd say 
same as you did just now, what business is 
that o’ yourn, ma’am ?”’ retorted the man, 
with certainly some show of reason to excuse 
his insolence. ‘‘ But being as it is, I don’t 
say nothing, and that’s the soonest mend- 
ed.”? i 

‘‘Tf you’re in want of work, come and 
cut my winter’s wood. I am always ready 
to help a man by giving him good pay for 
honest labor, 
and so you see it 
is my business, 


alter all. Get 
in, Mary.”’ 
And my aunt, 


chuckling at 
having had the 
better of the 
argument, got 
into the chaise 
and took the 
peins. 

Looking back 
as we drove off, 
I saw the black- 
browed fellow 
talking earnest- 
ly with George 
Flagg, the bank 
boy, whoseemed 
anxious to cs- 
cape from him. 

‘¢ Was it quite 
prudent, Aunt 
Hannah, to tell 
that dreadful- 
looking man to 
ceme to the 
house just at 
this time?’’ ven- 
tured I. But my aunt, who was thinking 
deeply, merely replied :— 

‘‘Hold your tongue, Mary Hanson. I 
know what I’m about. What time tomor- 
row is Wales Hislop coming ?”’ 

‘‘In the noon train. He will drive over 
from town, and get to the house by one 
o’clock,”’ said I, a little bashfully. 

‘¢Coming to dinner? We will have chick- 
ens, although I suppose turtle-doves would 
be more appropriate. Here we are at Miss 
Mode’s. Nowrun up and have them bring 
down the parcels and bandboxes.”’ 
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I obeyed with alacrity, for these parcels 
and bandboxes contained the last and most 
valuable items of the bridal paraphernalia 
supplied by, my generous and kind-hearted, 
although somewhat eccentric aunt. And 
what young girl is above or beyond a tender 
interest in her wedding finery? If such an 
one exists, may I never encounter her, for 
she is a traitor to the sex. 

Arrived at home, my aunt threw the reins 
to a little boy whose father stabled and 
cared for our old Dobbin and venerable 
chaise, and opening the chaise box, unburied 
and took out the little red trunk, which was 
fitted with a handle at the top. 

‘¢T will carry this in, Mary, and you see 
after the trumpery. I will send Susan out 
to help you,’’ she said, climbing out of the 
chaise. — 

‘¢'Yes, Aunt Hannah,” replied I, loading 
myself to the chin with boxes, bundles, and 
fragile parcels, not to be crushed, for I could 
not bear to leave even one for Susan’s rude 


Entering the little parlor, I saw my aunt 
just descending the stairs in the front 
hall. 
‘There, I’ve put the money under the 
bed in my chamber, and there it will stay 
until I pay it over to Wales Hislop, day af- 
ter tomorrow. Not until you are married, 
though, for there’s many a slip, we all 
know, and what would prevent him, if he 
had it before, from rushing off and leaving 
you in the lurch? ” 

‘Oh, aunt!’’ exclaimed 1, divided be- 
tween grief and indignation at the sugges- 
tion. 

‘¢ Well, I’ve known cases as bad. When 
once you get a man into your calculations 
there’s no knowing where to stop. You 
can’t watch him too closely.”’ 

‘“‘T am sure Wales—’’ began I, but my 
aunt fiercely interrupted me. 

‘6 -You’re ‘sure Wales—’ Oh, yes, and so 
every other little fool is sure somebody 
won’t do anything he ought not, and will do 
everything he should; and where do most of 
them come out? Go look in the newspaper 
and see how many men were brought up 
yesterday to be sentenced for knocking their 
wives down, and stamping on them.”’ 

‘¢Dinner’s ready, ma’am,’’ remarked Su- 
san, who had been in and out of the room 
during this little conversation, and appeared 
to enjoy it hugely. 

‘¢ Well, and I am ready, too. Come along, 
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Mary, and don’t be silly if you can help 
it.”” 

So I wiped the angry, rather than grieved, 
tears from my eyes, and went out to dinner, 
after which my aunt went to sleep, and | 
tried on my wedding dress with Susan’s as- 
sistance. 

That night I went round and saw to every 
door and window with my own eyes and fin- 
gers, in spite of Susan’s declaration that all 
was safe. In the back kitchen I found s 
plate and mug upon one end of the table, 
with crumbs and slops around them. 

‘¢ What is all this, Susan ? Who has been 
eating here ?’’ I asked, in some surprise. 

‘¢Oh, it was a poor man, Miss Mary, that 
came along while you were at tea, and asked 
for something to eat. He said he saw Miss 
Wilberforce in the village today, and she 
was going to give him a job of work, and if 
he didn’t get another job he was after, he 
should come again in the morning to take up 
with ours. He didn’t want to see her to 
night, because he hadn’t made up his mind, 
but he asked a lot about her.”’ 

‘© Oh, Susan, what did he ask? ”’ 

‘‘ Why, if she wasn’t a queer old lady, and 
if she wasn’t rich, and had lots of money 
by her all the time, and if I wasn’t afraid to 
stop here all alone with her and you? and 
then he was real saucy, Miss Mary.’’ 

‘¢ How, Susan ? ”’ 

‘‘ Why, he said I ought to get married, 80 
as to have company, and he wished he was 
the feller that was going to marry me.”’ 

‘¢ What impudence! What did you say?” 

‘‘Lor, Miss, I give him as good as he sent, 
I can tell you, but I don’t jest remember 
what,’’ said Susan, blushing scarlet, I fear 
with consciousness that her story was not 
exactly true at this point. But I was too 
much disturbed in thinking of her imprv- 
dence in talking with the man at all, to no 
tice her conduct in this particular. 

As we finished locking the house, and 
leaving everything snug, I told Susan my 
ideas upon the subject of her new friend, 
and seriously charged her never again to ad- 
mit black-browed strangers whose respecta- 
bility there was room to doubt, even to the 
back kitchen, and above all not to gossip 
with any one of her mistress’s affairs. 

What I did not tell her, however, was the 
nature and value of the contents of the little 
red trunk under my aunt’s bed, and I was 
consequently rather startled when she mys 
teriously replied :— 
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“Oh, well, Miss Mary, we’ll look out 
sharp tonight, and after that it won’t be so 
much matter.’ 

‘* Why not, Susan ?”’ asked I, staring. 

‘CS Why, you and the money will both be 
gone, Miss Mary, and there won’t be so 
much to steal,’’ replied the girl with a laugh. 
And I was too shocked at finding my pre- 
cautions useless to reply by a single word. 

By ten o’clock our orderly household was 
in bed, everything quiet, and my aunt fast 
asleep, as I had no difficulty in deciding, for 
both our chamber doors stood open, and the 
landing dividing them was very narrow. As 
for me, I could not sleep. The day of hap- 
py preparation for my lover’s coming on the 
morrow, the thought of the day after that, 
the day of all days to my life, and then, all 
those days in the dim future to be spent with 
him, just he and I, and no one else to be con- 
sulted or remembered, what wonder if these 
thoughts filled my mind, and drove sleep far 
away. Or if I could have forgotten them 
for a moment, still sleep was banished by 

that dreadful little nightmare hiding be- 
neath my aunt’s bed—that red box with its 
ten thousand dollars in gold. All the warn- 
ings of the cashier, disregarded by my aunt, 
the suspicious looks of the ragged, black- 
bearded man at the bank door, Susan’s im- 
prudences, our undefended condition, “at 
passed and repassed before my mind’s eyes 
until they were so wide awake that my phys- 
ical eyes seemed as if they never would close 
again, and I lay listening, and watching, 
and trembling, and fearing, until long after 
the kitchen clock struck one, and my aunt’s 
snores had turned to heavy, noiseless slum- 
ber. Then I fell into a doze, for it was so 
light that I still felt the anxiety and terror 
of my waking moments strong upon me, 
and carried on in dreams the visions of rob- 
bery and murder which had filled my last 
waking moments. 

From this doze I was startled by a sound; 
what it was I could not tell, and do not now 
know, but it was a sound, and connected 
with my dream, for even after I sat up in 
bed, and, rubbing my eyes, peered into the 
darkness, I seemed to be flying from some 
pursuer whose heavy footsteps resounded 
close behind me, and whose hand, dripping 
with blood, was about to clutch me. 

‘¢ It was only a dream,’’ muttered I, strug- 
gling to recover from the terror which bathed 
my face with perspiration, and shook 
through my every limb, and I was just sink- 
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ing back upon the pillows, when a peculiar 
and stifling odor made itself perceptible, and 
in the profound darkness and stillness of the 
night, I was sure of the sound of heavy 
breathing, besides that of my aunt, still dis- 
tinctly. While I listened, this latter ceased 
suddenly, while the other continued. 

Half frozen with terror, and yet drawn on 
by an impulse which I could not resist, I 
crept from my bed, out into the passage, 
and to the door of my aunt’s room, where I 
stood clinging to the casing, and straining 
my eyes into the terrible darkness of the 
room, which to that aching gaze seemed 
filled with dancing stars and shooting rays 
of blinding light. The peculiar and stifling 
odor became still more perceptible, and I 
now recognized it as chloroform, an agent 
which had always asserted a strange and 
powerful effect over me, rousing all my 
senses to their acutest condition, and render- 
ing me strangely reckless of consequences or 
responsibility! 

And in effect as this influence began to 
work upon me, standing there in the door- 
way of my aunt’s darkened chamber, I lost 
all terror, all hesitancy, all womanly shrink- 
ing from the infliction or suffering of pain, 
and only longed to find and grapple with the 
ruffian who had, as I instantly determined, 
reduced my aunt toa state of insensibility, 
and was now robbing her of the unfortunate 
gold which had led to all this danger and 
suffering. 

Moving swiftly forward, with both my 
arms outspread, and as nearly as I could 
judge in the direction of the bed, I groped 
in the darkness for the assassin and burglar, 
whom I never doubted I should find, and 
without once waiting to consider what I 
should do with him when found. | 

For some reason, I know not what, I ut- 
tered no cry, and even guarded my motions 
so as to produce no noise possible to avoid. 
My actions, as I see them now in quiet ret- 
rospect, seem so unlike the probable course 
of a timid and inexperienced young girl, 
that I can hardly realize that I myself was 
the actor in that scene which still haunts 
my dreams sometimes with all the horrible 
power of a nightmare. And yet I remem- 
ber every incident more ey than the 
events of yesterday. 

Moving swiftly around in the darkness, 

my left hand suddenly encountered some- 
thing upon which the fingers closed convul- 
sively. It was the end of a man’s cravat 
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which untied in my grasp. At the same 
moment an arm was thrown around my 
waist, and a sponge whose moisture and ter- 
rible coldness showed it to be soaked with 
chloroform, was pressed closely over my 
mouth and nose. 

It stifled, but did not render me in the 
least unconscious, and I struggled against it 
with so much strength and purpose, that the 
burglar, muttering an exclamation of rage, 
transferred the sponge to the hand still en- 
circling me, and fumbled in his breast with 
the other. 

*¢ He has a knife, and will stab me,’ was 
the thought which flashed through my mind, 
and as the right hand, with something in it, 
came out of the breast pocket, I caught at 
it, seized the handle of a knife, and grasped 
it firmly. 

Without a word, the man dragged me 
from the room, and down-stairs. In the 
lower passage he muttered in my ear:— 

‘¢ ]°]) kill you if you don’t let go and hold 
your tongue. Get in there and keep quiet 
if you value your life.” 

He tried to push me into the hall closet as 
he spoke. It was a small place with a han- 
dle and lock only upon the outer side. Once 
imprisoned there, I was safe until some force 
from without came to my rescue, or until I 
stifled to death. Even while fighting des- 
perately against the ruffian, I had time to 
think of this. 

‘¢ T will not go in there, I will not let you 
go, you shall not have the gold; you have 
killed my aunt and you shall be hung!”’ 
panted I, almost breathless from my exer- 
tions. 

** Fool! You will die first!’’ muttered the 
man again, struggling with me for the knife, 
which I still grasped by the handle, and as 
he twisted it away from me, I snatched it 
violently downward, and felt with a horrible 
and indescribable sensation that it was cut- 
ting into the flesh of my opponent. 

With a horrible oath he clenched the un- 
wounded hand, and dashed it into my face, 
then tried in the darkness to grapple with 
me, now with a murderous intent whose fury 
filled the very air we breathed, and for the 
first time sent a thrill of terror through my 
desperate mood. I turned to run, he pursu- 
ing me, and his heavy footfalls making real 
the dream from which he had roused me. A 
draught of cold air from the open outside 
door blew in my face, and I rushed towards 
it, stumbled over some obstruction, fel], and 
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rising, saw my enemy before me in the door- 
way, standing as it seemed irresolute wheth- 
er to fly or to return. At the sight my des- 
perate courage came back to me, and cry- 
ing:— 

‘*No, you shall not escape!’’ I seized 
him around the neck, and holding him se- 
curely, uttered shriek upon shriek for help, 
clinging all the time like a tigress to my 
prisoner, who struggled to escape, uttering 
threats, exclamations, I know not what, for 
my sole idea now was to hold him until as- 
sistance should arrive, which it presently 
did in the person of Jacob Burrill, the far- 
mer who lived next my aunt’s house, and as 
I said had the care of her modest equipage. 

With his help and that of Susan, aroused 
from her slumbers by my shrieks, I managed 
to secure my burglar in a large pantry or 
store-room, with a grated window and a door 
opening into the kitchen, and then I ran up- 
stairs to my aunt, whom I found just strug- 
gling back to consciousness, and with no 
idea of what had passed. 

Upon the floor close to the head of the 
stairs stood the little red trunk, which the 
burglar had brought so far along with him, 
and then abandoned for the purpose of se- 
curing my silence by locking me into the 
hall closet. Nothing else was disturbed, al 
though the basket of plate still stood beneath 
the bed, and my aunt’s watch and trinkets 
lay upon the bureau. 

Morning broke by the time anything like 
order was restored, either to the premises or 
to the minds of their occupants, and then 
my aunt, quite herself again, sent for a con- 
stable. The dread official appeared, and 
proceeded to open the door of the pantry, 
which none of us had ventured to approach 
since securing our prisoner within. He was 
now discovered coolly finishing a large mince 
pie reserved for Mr. Hislop’s especial enter- 
tainment. 

‘¢ It’s the man that wanted to marry me! ”’ 
exclaimed Susan, laughing hysterically, as 
the constable laid his hand upon the arm of 
the impudent ruffian, and arrested him in 
the name of the law. 

‘‘Tt’s the man that I was going to give a 
good job of wood-sawing to! ’’ exclaimed my 
aunt. . 

‘“‘The man you let in last night, Susan, 
and I dare say he staid round all the even- 
ing,” said I, in a voice of solemn warning to 
the maid, who blushed, guiltily, and did not 
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“He slep’ all night in the woodshed, I 
guess, by the looks. He made a bed out 0’ 
the dry brush and leaves,’’ said Jacob, who 
had been investigating the premises. 

“Well, when you’ve all had your say, 
may-be you’ll give me a turn, and tell me 
what all this row’s about! ’’ said the prison- 
er, at this juncture, looking from one to the 
other, of the circle surrounding him at a re- 
spectful distance. 

‘You'd better not try that game, old fel- 
low. You was took in the very act, as it 
were. There ain’t no sort of use in trying 
to brass it out, I tell you, now,’ replied Mr. 
Robinson, the constable, with a contemptu- 
ous snuff, while the rest of us stood disgust- 
ed at such audacious impudence, and made 
no reply whatever. 

‘“‘Confound yer picter, you old Jack-in-of- 
fice, what d’ye mean, any way ? ’’ demanded 
the prisoner, turning in a menacing sort of 
manner upon the constable, who hastily 
drew a revolver from his pocket. 

“Pl shoot you—I’ll shoot you as quick as 
aflash. The law will bear me out, and I’ll 
do it, you see if I don’t, if you resist, or at- 
tack me,’’ exclaimed Mr. Robinson,.dancing 
around his captive in a state of great excite- 
ment, not unmingled, as it seemed to me, 
with apprehension. 

‘Come out of that pantry, and lock the 
door, Mr. Robinson,” said my aunt, peremp- 
torily. ‘¢I’m not going to have people kill- 
ing each other, and spattering brains and 
blood about my shelves. Come out, I 
Say.” 

“No you don’t, old lady, not if I know it,” 
interposed the burglar. ‘I’ve done my 
breakfast, and I’ll be going, now. It ain’t 
such fun to be locked up that I want more 
than my share of it, and that I’ve got in my 
day.” 

With which words our friend in the black 
beard was about to push past the constable, 
and walk out of his temporary prison, when 
my aunt again interposed, this time by plac- 
ing her stout and active person in the door- 
way, which she completely blocked. 

‘** You can’t pass here, man,’’ said she de- 
cidedly. 

The burglar looked at her with mingled 
alusement, and determination of expres- 
sion. 

‘Sorry to contradict you, ma’am, and 
more than sorry to lay hands on a lady, es- 
pecially such a respectable one, but I’m go- 
ing through that door, and the one beyond, 
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about the quickest, and if you don’t stand 
out of the way——”’ 

‘¢ Robinson, you’re a constable—shoot this 
man through the head if he stirs a step far- 
ther,” said my aunt, in a calm and most de- 
cided manner. 

“‘ Better not, Robinson,’’ retorted the bur- 
glar, in a voice quite as calm, and even more 
menacing. 

“* What is all this ?—Mary!’’ exclaimed a 
voice from the open kitchen door. And fol- 
lowing the voice appeared a new-comer, at 
sight of whom I burst into tears and threw 
myself into his arms. 

“Why, Molly, what is the matter, dear ? 
Do speak! ’’ exclaimed my lover, while my 
aunt, never stirring out of the doorway, 
looked over her shoulder to say :— 

‘* Now, then, Wales Hislop, let us see 
what you are good for in an emergency. 
Come and arrest this man, or rather commit 
him to jail, for he’s arrested already. You’re 
a justice, arn’t you ?”’ 

‘Yes, aunt, but not for this county. 
What’s the matter? What has our friend 
been doing ? ”’ 

‘*Burglary, with attempt at murder by 
poisoning,” said my aunt, sente ntiously. 

‘Good heavens!” ejaculated Wales, 
drawing me a little closer to his side. 
*¢ Who is poisoned ? ”’ 

‘*T was—with chloroform,’’ replied my 
aunt. 

‘‘ Come now, I’m sick of this, and what’s 
more, it’s all gammon,”’’ exclaimed the bur- 
glar. ‘‘If there aint any burglary and pi- 
zening but what I’ve done about these here 
premises, why, there aint no call for any 
more fuss. If you’re a squire, young man, 
as she says, you’d better show your sense 
by telling this fool of a constable to let me 
go. I’m as innocent as a babe unborn, at 
least of this here that they talk about.” 

‘“Heisn’t, he isn’t! I caught him myself, 
and fought with him, and cut his hand, 
don’t you see the blood on it now? And 
then I held him till we got him shut up here 
in the pantry. Don?t you let him go, Wales, 
oh, don’t!’ exclaimed I, determined not to 
have suffered, fought, and bled for noth- 
ing. 

« Certainly we will not let him go, at least 
not without an examination,”’ said Wales, 
throwing off his outside coat. ‘‘ Mr. Rob- 
inson, I am ready to help you, if necessary, 
in securing your prisoner, and, Mises Wilber- 
force, you had better send Jacob directly 
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over for Justice Winthrop, who can hold a 
court here as well as at his own house, and 
take the testimony of the witnesses upon 
the spot.” 

My aunt accepted the suggestion, the pris- 
oner submitted in sullen silence, Robinson 
swelled again into full-blown dignity, Susan 
uttered admiring exclamations, and I stood 
alittle aside watching everything, and ad- 
miring and relying upon my hero with all 
my might. . . 

Presently he drew me into the other room, 
and, when half an hour later Squire Win- 
throp appeared upon the scene, I fear we 
had almost forgotten why he had been sum- 
moned. 

The examination took place at once. I 
was, of course, called upon for my testimony, 
and gave it fully and truly. The rest fol- 
lowed, and then the prisoner was allowed to 
speak, which he did, more to me as it 
seemed than to any one else. 

‘‘The young woman says,’’ he began, 
‘‘ that she found me in her aunt’s chamber 
a-giving the old lady chloroform, and steal- 
ing her money, and that I gave her chloro- 
form, too, and fought with her. Now it 
ain’t 80, nor it ain’t likely I’d be fighting up 
and down five or ten minutes as she says, 
withaslip ofagirllike that. I’d have took and 
squeezed her betwixt my thumb and finger 
and stopped her squawking mighty quick, if 
there’d been any trouble with she and me. 
But there wan’t nothing of the kind, as I’ve 
said all along. The plain truth on’t is, I 
took a lodging in this old lady’s woodshed 
last night, and seeing some tools laying 
round that I thought would come handy, I 
just rolled ’em up in my old jacket, which I 
suppose you found out there, and likely 
enough I should have walked off with ’em, 
but they wan’t much, after all. Then as I was 
starting on my tramp this morning, just 
about daylight, I see the house door open, 
and I stepped in, and wasn’t over the thres- 
hold when this young woman clinched me 
round the neck, and held on, and then the 
rest came. When they locked me up, I con- 
cluded they’d found them tools in the jack- 
et, anc was going to clap me in quod for 
that, and I didn’t care much, any way, for I 
had about as lief be in as out, but when it 
comes to trunks full o’ gold, and pizening 
old ladies with chloroform, and wrestling 
with girls, and getting the worst on’t at that, 
why I don’t know what you are all talking 
about, that’s all.” 
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‘“‘How did you get that cut upon your 
hand, prisoner?’ asked the justice sternly. 

‘¢ It was the drawing knife I was hooking 
out there in the shed. I took hold of it in 
the dark, and struck a match to see what it 
was, and that was the way I come to take 
the tools,’”’ said the burglar, who gave his 
name as Mike Brassard. 

‘¢ A very ingenious story, but it will hard- 
ly save you, Mike,” said the squire shrewdly. 
‘‘T shail commit you to the county jail to 
stand your trial for burglary and assault, 
with intent to kill.” 

‘‘ Come now, squire, that’s too bad, for I 
tell you I’m as innocent as a babe unborn, 
and that girl knows it, 1f she was a mind to 
speak the truth. What do you want to 
stand out in a lie for, when you know it was 
not me’? —— 

‘‘ Come, come, fellow, none of that! Don’t 
speak to this young lady at all, unless you 
want to get into worse trouble than you are 
in now,” said Mr. Hislop, angrily. 

And the prigoner, in great rage, and swear- 
ing terribly, was led away by Mr. Robinson, 
and presently driven over to the jail in an 
open wagon. 

‘‘ Now, Wales Hislop,’? said my aunt, 
some hours later, ‘‘ here’s the money, and I 
will make it over to you and Mary now, and 
then if it’s lost, it’s your loss, not mine. I 
won’t have it under my bed another night. 
Chloroform in large quantities don’t agree 
with my constitution.”’ 

‘“‘ Nor with mine,’ laughed Wales. ‘‘So 
if you really mean to make this over to 
Mary, aunt, I shall advise her to let me 
drive with her to Velocity, and deposit it in 
the bank once more. We couldn’t well car- 
ry it with us on our tour, and I should cer- 
tainly deposit it before leaving home.” 

‘Very well. Do just as you please, now. 
It’s yours, not mine. I wash my hands of it, 
only if you lose it, remember it has been 
paid once, and won’t be twice,” said my 
aunt, who evidently was very nervous under 
a responsibility which had so nearly proved 
her ruin already. 

‘‘T understand, aunt, and you need not 
fear any sharp practice, although I am a 
lawyer,” laughed Wale:. who always suc 
ceeded with my aunt better than any one 
else, simply because he was always in the 
right, and was not in the least afraid uf her. 

An hour later the old chaise came to the 
door, the little red trunk was deposited in it, 
and Wales and I drove off, as happy and 
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cosy as any two lovers could possibly be. 

‘But how came you at the house so early? 
We were not expecting you till noon,”’ said 
I. 

And my lover told a long story of the ef- 
forts he had made to get away from his busi- 
ness a few hours earlier than he proposed, 
‘and, as he said, ‘‘Steal a march on little 
Mollie, before she expected him.”’ 

Sooner than I should have supposed we 
arrived at the Croesus Bank, and breaking 
off a most interesting conversation, Wales 
dismounted, took the box and me out, tied 
the horse, and then he, the box and I went 
up into the bank. 

The astonished youth standing guard be- 
hind the grating, peered out at us, and then 
spoke to Mr. Phillips, who presently ap- 
peared, coming from his own desk with a 
strange air of reluctance, which at once at- 
tracted my attention. I was the first to 
speak. 

‘‘Good morning, Mr. Phillips. We have 
come to bring back the ten thousand dollars 
in gold,” said I. ‘‘ There was an attempt 
to rob the house last night, and Mr. Hislop 
—Mr. Phillips, Mr. Hislop.” 

The gentlemen bowed, and the cashier 
came close up to the opening in the grating, 
saying :— 

‘‘An attempt at robbery and murder, Miss 
Hanson? I told Miss Wilberforce ’?—— 

“O Wales, such ’’— murmured I, stagger- 
ing, and clinging to my lover’s arm, for as Mr. 
Phillips leaned towards us, the overpowering 

odor of chloroform clinging about his person 
brought the events of the previous night so 
vividly to mind as completely to upset me. 

‘You have a sofa in there, Mr. Phillips, 
please let the lady come in and lie down for 
a few moments; she is faint, don’t you see,”’ 
said my lover peremptorily, for Mr. Phillips 
seemed in no hurry to move. 

At this appeal, however, he walked slow- 
ly to the end of the counter, unbolted the 
door, and held it open for us to enter, saying 
in a constrained voice :— 

“It is quite against the rules, sir, to admit 
any one whatever ’’—— 

Wales was leading me past him and 
toward the sofa without reply, but the chlo- 
roform, still more powerful now that we 
were near the cashier, had begun to have its 
effect upon me, and the momentary faint- 
ness had already given way to a preternatu- 
ral strength and activity of brain. I allowed 
Wales to seat me upon the sofa, and then 
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gently putting him aside, I fixed my eyes 
steadily upon the cashier, who for his part 
looked at me, not steadily, but with the 
same sort of ferocious cowardice displayed 
by a cat in a corner. 

His right hand was in the pocket of his 
sack coat, as it had been ever since we first 
came in, and I said:— 

‘¢ What is the matter with your hand, Mr. 
Phillips ? ”’ 

‘““My hand? I strained my hand last 
night, in moving some furniture in my room, 
and I have bandaged it with arnica,”’ said 
the cashier sullenly. 

‘¢ Let me see it, please,”? continued I, and 
as he reluctantly drew it from his pocket, I 
pointed at it and turned to Wales. 

*¢ Why should bandages around a sprained 
thumb be wet with blood? Why should the 
odor of chloroform hang about this man as 
it does? Why should his voice, his presence, 
his look, affect me as they do with horror 
and loathing? Above all, look, Wales, look 
at this overcoat upon the arm of the sofa, 
look at the hairs twisted about the sleeve- 
buttons, do you not know them? Whose 
hairs are those? ”’ 

‘¢They are yours, Mary. I should know 
them among a thousand. What does this 
mean?’’ asked my lover, carefully untwist- 
ing from the buttons of the right-hand sleeve 
of the coat four long red-yellow hairs, of 
such peculiar hue and texture, that, as he 
said, they could easily have been identified 
among a thousand by one who knew them’ 
well. 

‘‘ What does it mean?’’ echoed I. ‘It 
means that this man, Richard Phillips, is 
the man with whom last ene I struggled 
for my life.” 

‘‘And I wish I had killed you, you lying 
jade, while I had a chance,’’ burst out Phil- 
lips, forgetting everything in the sudden 
fury which possessed him, and flinging him- 
self towards me so suddenly that only a 
blow from Wales Hislop’s fist, which met 
him half way, could have saved me from the 
murder gleaming in his eyes. 

In a moment all was confusion. Some 
men who entered the bank were called upon 
to help secure the criminal, whose own 
words would have convicted him had other 
evidence been wanting, but as soon as it 
was sought, abundance presented itself. A 
search in Mr. Phillips lodgings produced a 
bottle half-filled with chloroform, a sponge 

still redolent of it, a shirt with blood-stained 
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wrist-band, a bowie knife, and a set of pick- 
locks and burglar’s tools. 

In the face of these proofs and my unwavy- 
ering testimony to his identity, the poor 
coward’s courage gave way altogether, and 
he pleaded guilty before the first examina- 
tion closed. In answer to questions by Mr. 
Hislop, he explained that after pursuing me 
into the kitchen, he slipped out of the open 
door, and escaped, just as Mike Brassard, 
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whose account of himself proved entirely 
correct, was approaching from the other 
side of the house. 

After Phillips’s confession, the rest of the 
affair was very simple. He was sent to 
State prison, and Wales and I were married. 

Wales declares my gold-red hair is worth 
more to him than the red gold of my fortune, 
once so nearly lost. 





AN OLD ADAGE. 


BY FLORENCE B. HALLOWELL. 


HEN Agnes Rothnell refused to mar- 
ry Arnold Bayle because he was—to 
use a common expressioi—‘‘fond of his 
glass,’’ her friends voted her simply fanati- 
cal, and tried to convince her that nine out 
of ten men who sowed wild oats when young 
settled down to the most exemplary lives 
after marriage; and that total abstinence was 
not at all necessary, and indeed, hardly 
desirable in so young and promising a man 
as Arnold Bayle. 

But no reasoning or arguing to which she 
was subjected shook Agnes’s determination in 
the least. She stood firm against all assaults, 
and even her beloved father’s opinion that 
she was throwing away a good chance of 
settling herself, did not cause her to waver. 

‘¢ No,”’ she said to her mother, on one oc- 
casion when the latter had ventured to re- 
mark that she might live to regret turning 
away such a likely, energetic fellow, who 
was sure to make his mark before he died, 
‘¢ No, if my influence over Arnold Bayle is 
not sufficient now to make him resist temp- 
tation for my sake, it won’t be any stronger 
when I’m his wife. He would grow worse 
instead of better, and would drag me down 
as wellas himself. Hecan’t keep the pledge, 
as we all know, and—— Don’t talk to me 
about it any more, mother, please.”’ 

So, though the girl’s heart nearly broke, 
she adhered to the decision she had made, 
and, after trying in vain to induce her to re- 
new the engagement she had abruptly sev- 
ered, Arnold Bayle went out to the great 
West, and the little New England town 
-where he had been born and bred knew him 
no more. 

All this happened when Agnes was twen- 


ty years of age, and the years that followed 
each other so rapidly brought no other lover 
to the girl who had been faithful to a princi- 
ple. Many of the young men of the town 
left it one by one for a wider field, and those 
who remained, and who might have been 
glad to marry Agnes had she given them the 
least encouragement, were repelled by her 
utter indifference and coldness, which they 
rightly guessed was due to the fact that all 
the love of which she was capable had been 
given to handsome, dissipated Arnold Bayle. 

When Mr. Rothnell died he made the 
grave mistake of leaving his comfortable for- 
tune to the sole management of his two 
daughters, who were fitted neither by educa- 
tion nor disposition for business. Hester 
was a confirmed invalid, and Agnes, though 
sensible and intelligent, was not at all 
shrewd, and had very little executive ability. 
Thus it happened that five years after Mr. 
Rothnell’s death the sisters found them- 
selves almost penniless, their property hav- 
ing been imprudently intrusted to the care 
of an old friend, who had dabbled most un- 
fortunately in various speculations, losing 
thereby not only his own fortune, but that 
of the two women who had had undue confi- 
dence in his business ability and shrewd- 
ness. Had it been in his power to do so he 
would have made reparation, but this was 
impossible, and so Agnes and Hester were 
obliged to leave their comfortable home, and 
join that army of women who struggle for a 
bare livelihood. 

They were proud, these two old maids 
who had been tenderly reared in the old- 
fashioned New England town, and they 
found it very bitter to work for their bread 
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under the eyes of those who had formerly 
been delighted to accept the hospitality of 
their father’s house; so bitter indeed, that 
after a few months they quietly left their 
native town for one several hundred miles 
distant, where, among strangers, they imag- 
ined they would not labor at such a terrible 
disadvantage. 

Here they opened a school for little girls, 
Hester helping as much as she was able in 
the work of teaching, but the enterprise did 
not prove a success. The pupils fell away 
one by one, and at the end of the year the 
sisters found themselves adrift as to a means 
of existence. 

Of course they took in plain sewing. They 
had no other resource. But it was not long 
before Agnes began to feel the evil effects 
of constant application to her needle. She 
had a stitch in her side for every stitch she 
took in her work; headache was a daily visi- 
tor, and her eyes became very weak. Still 
she kept on, battling to keep the wolf from 
the door, and to conceal her sufferings from 
Hester. It was only when she fainted 
three days in succession that she came to 
the conclusion that she must bend her ener- 
gies in some other direction to gain a living. 

One day an idea came toher. It seemed 
to her, poor soul, a heaven-born inspiration, 
sent just when the skies looked darkest. 
She would go to Washington, and there se- 
cure under government a position which 
would ensure comfort for herself and sister. 
Poor Agnes! she had been born and bred 
in a primitive New England town, and knew 
nothing of the difficulties with which the 

seeker after a government clerkship must 
contend. She thought she had only to state 
her needs to obtain a place. 

With a heart lighter than it had been for 
many weary months, she sold the few arti- 
cles of value still remaining to them, packed 
up their scanty wardrobe, and took wing 
southward, eager to enter on the task which 
she did not dream would be difficult of ac- 
complishment. 

The day after she had settled her sister and 
herself in a third-story back room of a second- 
class boarding-house in the capital city of the 
United States, she started out with unas- 
sumed cheerfulness to seek the coveted po- 
sition. 

‘© Good-by, Hester,’”’ she said, as she re- 
arranged for the twentieth time the folds of 
her well-worn black shawl. ‘I know I shall 
have good news for you when I come back. 
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There’s no need to worry, and if I’m long 
away you may take it for granted that they 
wanted me to go to work at once,’’ in the 
simplicity of her heart believing that the 
government would be only too eager to se- 
cure services which would be honestly and 
faithfully rendered. 

Hester busied herself in arranging the 
small room, but she had not completed her 
labors when she heard Agnes’s step on the 
stair, and knew by the lack of elasticity that 
something was wrong with her brave sister. 

‘* I’m very tired,’’ said Agnes, sinking in- 
to a chair, as soon as she entered the room, 
‘and I’ve been greatly annoyed. Hester, 
it isn’t 80 easy to get a government position 
as I imagined. I couldn’t even see the 
head of the department where I applied, and 
a woman in the horse car told me that it 
took a great deal of political influence to get 
a place. I told her that I was actually in 
need of it, and she smiled and said that made 
no difference, and would not help me at all, 
for there were hundreds of others in the 
same condition. But I don’t intend to be 
discouraged so easily. I shall go tomorrow 
and ry again.”’ 

But the experience of the murrow was no 
more encouraging, and it was only after 
many days of waiting and suspense that 
Agnes succeeded in seeing the gentleman in 
whose power it lay to grant her request. 
He listened quietly to her story, and when 
she had finished and stood waiting, flushed, 
trembling and anxious for his answer, never 
doubting but that her appeal had convinced 
him of her need, he said, as he mechanically 
sorted some papers on his desk, that at pres- 
ent there were no vacancies in his depart- 
ment, and no prospect of any, but if she 
chose to send in her application it would be 
placed on file and something might possibly 
come of it. Then he bowed courteously, 
and Agnes knew she was dismissed. 

She left the room with a heavy heart. 
She had imagined that all her troubles would 
be over when she succeeded in seeing the 
secretary, and now she was scarcely better 
off than before. But she went home and 
made out her application with a great deal 
of care and sent it to the department as ad- 
vised. 

Then she waited, hoping against hope that 
her case would be favorably considered. 
But it is hardly necessary to say that she 
never heard from her application, and in all 
probability it is still on file. 
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She grew sick at heart as week after week 
went by and she was still no nearer the goal 
she sought. But she did not lose all cour- 
age. She made application at every depart- 
ment in the city, meeting often with inso- 
lence and coldness, and several times with 
insult from the messengers or clerks whose 
help in obtaining an interview with the 
chief she tried to gain. 

She never told Hester these experiences. 
She spared her invalid sister the details of 
her struggles, and it was only when she was 
alone that she gave way to the pent-up emo- 
tions of her sad heart. 

In these dark hours she often thought of 
the lover of her youth. Fifteen years had 
passed since she had seen him, yet his image 
was still fresh in her memory, and some- 
times she could not help wondering, as she 
meditated on her various misfortunes, if she 
had really been right in discarding him be- 
cause he was fond of wine. Perhaps he 
would never have grown any worse had she 
married him. Her friends said she would 
regret the course she had taken, and live to 
see its folly. She wondered if it were regret 
she felt now. 

The hot weather came on apace. The 
back room in the third story of the second- 
class boarding-house grew stifling. Hester 
drooped visibly, and Agnes noticed it with 
an anxious heart. They could no longer af- 
ford to take their meals in the house with 
the other boarders, for their money was en- 
tirely gone, and the food they bought was 
paid for from money given them by a pawn- 
broker in exchange for the few trifles re- 
maining to them which were worth any- 
thing. 

Agnes tried to find work in the shops on 
Seventh Street and on the Avenue, but did not 
succeed. Only experienced hands were want- 
ed, and she knew nothing of selling goods. 
She applied at every dressmaker’s in the city 
for plain sewing, but with no success. 

Paying for the room they occupied at last 
became an impossibility, and Agnes had to 
confess the fact to her landlady when a 
month’s rent in advance was demanded. 

‘€IT don’t want to seem cruel,’ said the 
woman, when Agnes explained their cir- 
cumstances, ‘‘ but my rooms are bread and 
butter to me and my children, and I can’t 
let folks live in “em for nothing. So if you 
will find another place by Saturday night, 
miss, I*ll be obliged to you.” 


This was on Tuesday. Four days of 
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grace only remained tothem. As the door 
closed on the buxom landlady, Agnes fell on 
the sofa, and for the first time in her life 
broke down utterly before Hester. The 
pent-up emotions of many months had full 
vent now, and Hester was alarmed at the 
hoarse sobs which tore their way shudder- 
ingly from her sister’s breast. She did not 
know under what a terrible strain Agnes 
had been for many months. She could not 
calm her, and had to wait patiently till the 
tempest had spent itself. 

Then Hester knelt down and put her arms 
tenderly about her sister. 

‘¢ Agnes,’’ she said, ‘‘do you remember 
how mother used to quote the old adage, ‘ It 
is always darkest just before the day ?’ Per- 
haps it will be so in our case. Relief may 
come to us from some quarter now that the 
way looks so dark before us. Don’t despair 
just yet.” 

‘¢ No,’’ said Agnes, starting up. ‘‘I won’t 
give up the fight just yet. I will go again 
to the heads of the departments, Hester. I 
will beg them on my knees to save us from 
starving. Surely they will not be deaf to 
my appeal—they cannot have hearts of 
stone.”’ 

‘‘Q Agnes, have you the courage to go 
through it all again ?” 

‘¢ For your sake, yes. If I were alone I 
should jump into the Potomac and end all 
my troubles there.”’ 

‘‘ Don’t, Agnes,’’ shuddered Hester. 
cannot endure to hear you talk so.”’ 

‘Then I won’t any more, Hester. I 
never talked wildly in the dear old days, did 
I? O Hester, I sometimes wonder if I were 
not an idiot to sacrifice my love to a princi- 
ple. If I had married Arnold I might have 
been now the happy mistress of a comforta- 
ble home, instead of *?—— 

‘¢ And you might have been the miserable 
wife of a wretched drunkard, Agnes,’’ inter- 
rupted Hester. 

‘‘ True,’’ said Agnes musingly. ‘‘ Had I 
married him I would have run a fearful 
risk.”’ 

The next morning, firm in her resolve to 
try her fortune with the departments yet 
again, she dressed herself in her best—a 
very shabby best now—and started out. 

‘‘Good-by,’’ said Hester. ‘1 have a feel- 
ing that you will be successful this morning, 
Agnes. We are at our darkest now. Things 
couldn’t well be worse, and I believe in dear 
mother’s pet adage.”’ 


oy 


‘ AN OLD 


‘Experience will prove the truth of it,”’ 
said Agnes, as she went slowly down the 
stairs, conning over in her mind the argu- 
ments she meant to use to enlist the sympa- 
thies of those to whom she applied. 

How the sun beat down!- She felt faint 
when she had gone only a few rods. She 
had spent a restless, sleepless night andehad 
eaten no breakfast. Her strength was near- 
ly exhausted when she reached the depart- 
ment she had determined to besiege first. 

After waiting nearly two hours in an ante- 
room, she obtained admittance to the pres- 
ence of the secretary. Her reasons for de- 
siring a position were listened to with impa- 
tience, and she was scarcely allowed to fin- 
ish, before she was dismissed with the curt 
remark that there were more clerks employed 
now than was necessary, and that the gov- 
ernment could hardly be expected to play 
the part of an almshouse. 

How she managed to gain the open air 
again, Agnes hardly knew. Tears blinded 
her eyes, her head swam, she tottered, and, 
scarcely knowing what she was doing, she 
sank down on the great marble steps of the 
building, and burst into tears. 

A tall, fine-looking man, with a linen 
duster over his arm, came springing down 
the steps, humming atune. He had about 
him the unmistakable air which success 
gives, and his face, though full of decision, 
was very kind. The world, his manner said, 
had treated him well, and he could afford to 
treat others so. 

He started, and looked surprised as he saw 
the weeping woman at the foot of the steps. 
Her shabby dress did not conceal from him 
the fact that she was a lady, and it was with 
a tender reverence that he laid his hand on 
her arm, and asked if he could help her in 
any way. 

As he spoke a long, shuddering sigh es- 
caped Agnes’s lips. Some resemblance in 
his voice to one she had known and loved in 
the happy long ago, stabbed her heart with 
bitter pain. She staggered to her feet. 

‘‘T am no beggar,”’ she said huskily, rais- 
ing her eyes to the gentleman’s face. 

He started violently as she looked up, gave 
a long, searching look into her face, and 
then held out both hands, crying in a joyous 
voice :— 

‘‘T can’t be mistaken; surely this is Ag- 
nes—Agnes Rothnell.”’ 

‘‘ Arnold!’ gasped Agnes. 

Yes, it was Arnold Bayle, the lover of her 
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youth, who stood before her, grown portly, 
and handsomer than he had ever been in 
those days of the past. 

He insisted upon accompanying her to her 
home, and after reaching there, drew from 
her the story of her sorrows, his eyes filling 
with honest tears as he heard how she had 
suffered and struggled since her father’s 
death. 

‘‘ And you are Agnes Rothnell still,’ he 
said, when she had finished her story. 

‘Yes: and you’? —— She hesitated, and 
her face flushed painfully. Was it likely he 
had remained single for her sake ? 

‘¢T have never married,’’ he said, a touch 
of constraint in his tone. Then he spoke 
out bravely. ‘‘ You were right in refusing 
to marry me, Agnes. I lived to see and ac- 
knowledge the justice of your decision. 
Heaven knows how terribly you would have 
suffered had you become my wife. I located 
in Wisconsin, and sank lower and lower 
with every month. My practice amounted 
to nothing, of course, for people don’t care 
to employ a doctor who drinks. My appe- 
tite for liquor increased daily, and I became 
little better than a common drunkard. For- 
tunately for my future welfare I was knocked 
down and run over in the street one day by 
a runaway horse, and was so badly injured — 
that I was taken to a hospital. There I lay 
for nearly three months. I was nearly well 
when I heard the physician who attended 
me say to a patient one day that I was a dis- 
grace to the profession to which I belonged, 
and was sure to end in the gutter. 

“My blood boiled. A revulsion of feeling 
came over me. I had not cared an hour be- 
fore what became of me, but now I began 
to feel differently. I resolved to show Dr. 
Gerry that I could be an honor to the pro- 
fession, if I chose, and I determined never to 
touch another drop of liquor. Agnes, I 
kept that oath, though it cost me a long and 
severe struggle to do it, and now my posi- 
tion in the city of my adoption is second to 
none. My practice is large and lucrative, 
and I have invented a surgical instrument 
which bids fair to make my name famous. 
It was about the patent on it that I came to 
Washington. I had made arrangements fo 
leave here this evening, and was paying 
a last visit to the patent office, when, bya 
strange freak of fate, I came upon you, sit- 
ting on the steps weeping. I shall not go 
now, Agnes. I think you need my help for 
a while at least.” 
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There is little more to tell, except that 
when Arnold Bayle returned to his Wisconsin 
home he carried his bride with him. The 
old love made keener by pity, perhaps, 
surged into his heart again, and now there 
were no obstacles to their union. 

The keen breezes of the West caused the 
roses to bloom again in Agnes’s cheeks, and 
she grew as fair in the eyes of her husband 


as in that long ago when she sacrificed love 
to principle. 

Of course Hester had a home with her 
sister, and sometimes she would playfully 
remind Agnes of that favorite old adage of | 
their mother’s, the truth of which they had 
tested in that dark time when seeking a 
clerkship in Washington. 





HIGH UP IN THE TREES. 





Hs up in the trees a snow-bird sat ; 
The snow was falling fast, 

Mantling the earth with a fleecy garb, 
And chilling blew the blast. 

But on that cold and dreary day, 

There, in his wild and plaintive way, 

Sweet snow-bird sang his roundelay,— 

He sang his merry roundelay, 
High up in the trees. 


I fed him with crumbs, my heart grew glad. 
To hear his plaintive strain ; 
And many a week I watched to hear, 
, But watched, alas! in vain; 
' For never again, from that drear day, 
Did snow-bird come in his own sweet wey, 
Lo warble his plaintive roundelay,— 
His merry, merry roundelay, 
High up in the trees. 
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A COUP DE GRACE. 


BY ROCHESTER. 


HE great state road which runs through 
Spain has probably been the scene of 
more robberies and atrocious murders than 
any similar thoroughfare on the continent. 
The notorious reputation it obtained in 18—, 
was enough to cause all but the boldest of 
travelers to go a long way round sooner 
than be caught in its dangerous neighbor- 
hood. 

Defying alike soldiers, mounted police, 
and numerous guards, the daring brigands of 
that age continued the execution of their 
dare-devil deeds, and seemingly indifferent 
to all danger of capture, thrust their very 
(long) noses under the gates of Madrid it- 
self. Such was the terror inspired by their 
acts, that fora whole year not a single fe- 
male (or a married one either!) had been 


known to venture over the road; and as for 
the mails and expresses, they were smug- 
gled through in the most secret manner poe- 
sible. 

One hot day in the latter part of August, 
a carriage set out from Torija, containing a 
solitary passenger, who, in spite of the 
warnings of landlords and the thousand 
tales of frightened postilions, took the great 
road to Madrid, and drove leisurely out of 
sight. 

About the same time of day a carriage 
left Madrid by the same road and in the di- 
rection of Torija. The two places are about 
fifty miles apart,so that by traveling at a 
uniform rate of speed, the two conveyances 
would meet about three o’clock in the after- 
noon. These calculations are our own, and 
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were not entered into by the occupants of 
the respective vehicles, for the simple reason 
that they were entirely ignorant of each 
others’ approach. Besides, you'll notice 
that we’ve not counted on any accidents 
which were very likely to occur, nor on any 
interruption by brigands, which was sure to 
take place. Whether our travelers had giv- 
en their thought to such contingencies re- 
mains to be seen. 

You may now imagine yourself in Mad- 
rid, or further south—at Toledo, or any- 
where else in Spain where the town clock is 
about to notify the public that three-fourths 
of the day has departed. At this important 
moment our two carriages, rapidly rolling 
toward each other, were separated by only a 
few leagues and a sharp bend of the road, 
caused by the winding of one of the little 
streams that are so numerous in this part of 
' the country. The opposite side of the way 
was overshadowed by a high embankment, 
and altogether it was a very fit place for 
scenes of violence—such a secluded spot, 
and such a handy place to toss a body under 
water! 

Sure enough, here were congregated 
twelve cut-throat looking fellows, in villain- 
ous costumes,.and all of them villainously 
dirty. They were evidently consulting as to 
the best means of killing two birds with one 
stone—in other words, discussing the un- 
usual circumstance of two customers de- 
manding their attention at the same.-time. 

““Santa Maria!’’ says one, “let us make 
quick work of this fellow from the north, and 
then turn on the other.”’ 

‘* A bad way,”’ replied the other, ‘for be- 
fore we can finish him the other will be up- 
on us, or will have fled.’’ 

‘We can capture him,”’ replied the first, 
without firing our carbines, and while twe 
or three drive him off in the opposite direc- 
tion, the rest of us will look in on the 
other.’ 

** That sounds well,’’ puts in a third, “ but 
may not be so easy. We'll divide, and at- 
tack both at the same time. Quick! or its 
too late! ”’ 

So six ran in one direction and six in the 
other. Those who went toward the carriage 
from Madrid were presently joined by a sev- 
enth, who lightly jumped out of a clump of 
bushes by the road, and who, from his bear- 
ing and the deference paid him by the rest, 
was evidently the leader of the gang. 

A few hurried words of explanation were 
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barely uttered, when the carriage came 
briskly round the bend. The horses were 
suddenly seized by their heads, ugly looking 
muzzles placed in close proximity to the 


-postilion, and the usual demand made for 


money or life! The travelers were two in 
number—a gentleman and his servant. The 
former calmly surveyed the blood-thirsty an- 
tagonists, and coolly remarked to the lead- 
er:— 

‘* How are you, my good friend? How’s 
business ? ”’ 

This piece of effrontery caused the chief 
to become exceedingly savage, and, uttering 
many terrible Spanish oaths, he burst open 
the door, and was about to pull out his vic- 
tim, when crack! crack! went a couple of 
pistols, and two of the brigands bit the dust. 
Before the others could recover from this 
sudden resistance, our two friends had 
sprung out to the ground, boldly rushed up- 
on them, and fought with such persistent 
skill, that they brought to pass the event 
which every conscientious reader has been 
praying for—the brigands were speedily put 
to flight, leaving three wounded in the 
road! 

But how fared it with the other traveler? 

The same interruption and demand had 
been made, resistance had been followed by 
the shooting of bis postilion, the carriage 
was overturned, the horses cut loose, and 
the poor fellow, with a ball through his left 
arm, was valiantly standing up and wielding 
his sword against the heavy odds that op- 
posed him, when our two heroes from Mad- 
rid mysteriously appeared; the tide of battle 
speedily changed, and the result was that 
our gentlemen of the road were again 
worsted and obliged to seek safety in flight. 

This double victory was gained without a 
scratch on the part of the victors, and they 
now proceeded to put up their weapons and 
attend to their rescued friend, who had 
fainted from loss of blood. They carefully 
bound up his wound, dashed some water in 
his facc, and soon had the satisfaction of 
beholding symptoms of returning anima- 
tion. 

‘Anthony, my boy, just run tack and 
bring up our carriage,’ says the master to 
his servant, and turning to the wounded 
man, he continued, ‘‘ keep quiet, my good 
sir; we'll soon have you out of this 
scrape.” 

The person addressed merely opened his 
eyes in reply, looked steadily at the speaker 
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a moment, and then wearily closed his eyes 
again. 

Anthony returned almost immediately 
with the conveyance, their friend was lifted 
into it, and the horses forced into a canter 
toward Madrid. As the capital was at least 
twenty-five miles distant, darkness rapidly 
coming on, and the wounded man suffering 
much pain, they concluded to stop at a se- 
cluded villa on the outskirts of the little vil- 
lage of Salva de Banos, and rest for the 
night. Their knock at the door was an- 
swered by the owner of the house, who 
proved to be the parish priest. 

A wounded man seeking the protection of 
his roof gave the good father an opportuni- 
ty of showing his ever ready hospitality, and 
when, on setting eyes on his guest, he dis- 
covered him to be Signor N. del Corda, the 
richest nobleman in Spain, his exertions to 
render him comfortable were redoubled, for 
you know that priests are as susceptible to 
riches as the most worldly of men—and why 
shouldn’t they be so? 

So the rich signor received the best of 
care, was placed carefully in bed, had his 
arm tenderly bathed and bound up, and soon 
dropped off into a peaceful sleep. Supper 
was then spread for the rest, and after a 
benediction from the father, the mouths of 
all were stopped with their victuals for sev- 
eral minutes, until, the stomach having 
been satisfied, curiosity on the part of the 
priest led toa relation of the foregoing in- 
cidents. With glistening eyes and glowing 
face he listened to the exciting tale, and fi- 
nally interrupted his guest with:— 

‘¢ The saints protect us! You noticed no 
scar on the face of any of them?” 

- Qh, yes, the leader had a deep cut across 
the forehead.”’ 

‘¢ And he escaped ?”’ 

‘‘T must have put a ball into him, but he 
got off.” 

‘‘ And do you know that that man was 
Roque, the most daring brigand on the road, 
for whom a great reward is offered ?”’ 

‘‘ Whew! Anthony, my boy, we weren’t 
sharp.”’ 

The significant glance that passed be- 
twecn the two did not escape the priest, and 
he hinted that he could not recall their 
names. 

“Its of no consequence,’’ replied his 
guest, ‘‘we’re almost strangers to these 
parts; but, my good father, had we known 
whom we were dealing with, the rascal 
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would not have escaped with one bullet in 
his carcass.”’ 

The conversation was here interrupted by 
the hasty entrance of the priest’s servant, 
who hurriedly whispered a few words in the 
ear Of his master, and then followed him 
out of the room. On his returning in a few 
moments, the evident agitation of the fath- 
er attracted the attention of his guests, and 
they inquired the cause. 

‘¢ Alas! I fear I am undone! ”’ was his re- 
ply. ‘‘ You must know that I keep locked 
up in an iron room, my own little savings 
and the contributions of the parish. A 
poor fellow who lives on the hills, has just 
been here to inform me that Roque’s band 
intend to rob me this very night. The vil- 
lains would even murder me. Alas! what 
am I against such cut-throats ?”’ 

‘‘ Cheer up, my worthy father, you have 
nothing to fear. Anthony, my boy, we are 
in luck again!’ and this strange fellow act- 
ually rubbed his hands with glee at the idea 
of having another bout with the brigands.”’ 

‘* Come, father, show us the room where 
the treasure is, and then we’ll examine the 
rest cf the house.”’ 

6c But??—— ‘: 

‘No buts here, just leave all to me. 
Come, lead the way;”’ and he placed candles 
in the hands of the astonished priest, and, 
with his man, followed to the strong room. 
Every crack and crevice he examined with 
minute care, and, evidently satisfied, hasten- 
ed through the other apartments, fastening 
windows, bolting doors, and otherwise dis- 
posing affairs to the furtherance of his 
scheme, which he revealed to the priest in 
this wise :— 

‘¢'You see, father, there are four of us 
who can fight. I count on you and your ser- 
vant; and Roque, expecting to have no one 
to resist but you alone, will bring but few 
with him. We will leave the front door un- 
barred, and you retire as usual, having first 
locked us three into the iron room. The 
rascal will demand the key of you; make a 
decent amount of resistance, and give it up. 
Then get on your knees and pray for us, for 
some may never leave that room alive.”’ 

The holy horror of the priest, at the 
thought of ploodshed under his own roof, 
was soon overcome by the impetuosity of 
the other; and, well knowing the great dan- 
ger his guest was about to undertake for his 
sake, he endeavored to thank him, but was 
interrupted by :— 
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‘*No thanks, worthy father; in serving 
you I serve myself. I want that fellow, 
Roque! ”? 

So they gathered all the fire-arms in the 
house, loaded them, and carried them to the 
iron room. The stranger, with the two ser- 
vants took their places in different corners, 
while the priest gave them his blessing, 
turned the lock on them, and tremblingly 
went to bed. 

About eleven o’clock the brigand chief, 
with eight chosen men, arrived at the house 
and began operations by trying the doors 
and windows. Finding them all fastened, 
they were about to force an entrance, when 
one made the discovery that the front door 
was accidentally left unbarred. Everything 
followed as the stranger had predicted—they 


went directly to the father’s room, threat-. 


ened him with death if he refused to give 
up the key to his treasury, succeeded in 
their threats, and a moment later were all 
inside the apartment. 

The chief was proceeding to light a flam- 
beau, when the click of a gun-lock caused 
him to stop suddenly and exclaim :— 

‘© Who isthat?”’ 

Nobody replied, but the deathlike silence 
which fell on them was soon broken by a 
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voice calling out, ‘‘ Fire!’’? The flash and 
discharge of three weapons, followed by the 
groans of wounded brigands, curses, and 
counter fires from the others, more shots 
from the unseen foe, and the wounding of 
the chief, was the work of a very short 
time, and was not completed before the ex- 
cited father himself had reached the room 
and rushed headlong into the midst of the 
robbers, armed with a huge sword. The 
wounded signor also, awakened by the melee, 
and weak as he was from loss of blood, 
sprang out of bed, and seizing his rapier, 
came on to the scene in “‘ undress uniform,”’ 
frightening the little remaining wits out of 
the brigands by his spectre-like appearance. 
Between them all, but three escaped. Four 
were badly wounded, and two were captured 
in attempts to run away. The priest’s ser- 
vant had received an ugly wound in the 
head, and the Signor Corda had again faint- 
ed from his over-exertion, but the great de- 
sideratum of the stranger had been accom- 
plished—he had captured the  brigand 
chief! 

‘¢ And when you want any more of these 
fellows caught,’’ said he, when about to ride 
off the next morning with his prisoners, 
‘¢ just call on Vidocq, the French detective.”’ 


NORAH. 


MISS JULIA A. KNIGHT. 


WENTY-FIVE years old today! Well, 

there can be no doubt that I am quite 

an old maid at last;’’ and, with a somewhat 

melancholy smile, Norah Kavanagh looked 
into her mirror. 

Five—fifteen—twenty! How vividly the 
memory of past birthdays flashed upon her 
mind! AS a curly-haired petted mite of 
five, loving, wealthy parents had roused her 
in the morning to load her with caresses 
and costly gifts, for she was their only child 
and heiress to Castle Kavanagh, with the 
broad demesnes pertaining thereto that 
stretched beside the banks of Killarney’s 


waters. Her mother had passed away be- 


fore Norah reached her fifteenth year. But 


her father placed in her hands a casket of 


magnificent pearls, with the words :— 
‘<< These are a family heirloom, my child; 


you must wear them at your first ball, when 
you are seventeen. I have just had them 
re-set: Ah, Mavourneen, I knew you would 
be delighted with the pearls your loved 
mother graced so well.’’ 

The ‘first ball’? came off in due time, 
and the master of Castle Kavanagh was 
glad and proud to know that his child held 
the position of an acknowledged county 
belle, whilst her girlish simplicity and mod- 
esty remained pure as heretofore. 

One day there arrived a very startling 
communication at Castle Kavanagh. The 
master’s elder brother had been a wild, rov- 
ing character who had offended his parents 
and left his home, and who had been long 
supposed to have died childless in Australia. 
In reality, however, he had left a widow and 
one son, and these had just become ac- 
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quainted with their rights, through the acci- 
dental discovery of a secret drawer in the 
bureau of the deceased. Herein he had de- 
posited papers relative to his parentage and 
inheritance. But his career in Ireland had 
been profligate and disgraceful, and there- 
fore, as a staid Melbourne merchant of fifty, 
he had resolutely refrained from revealing 
‘his identity. 

When the Kavanaghs discovered their 
rightful position, the widow herself was in 
a declining state of health, and all the time 
and thought Dermot could spare from his 
daily employment he devoted to her. It 
was not till he had stood beside the grave of 
his gentle mother that he crossed the ocean 
to lay olaim to the property which was his 
by right. Norah’s father only possessed it, 
failing the elder brother and his legitimate 
descendants, Castle Kavanagh being strictly 
entailed. 

Poor old Squire Kavanagh, in terror for 
the probable poverty of his daughter—for, 
like many another younger son in Ireland, 
he had hung about the family halls in past 
days, thoroughly accomplished as a country 
gentleman, but owning no profession save 
that of a Militia officer—resolutely resisted 
the claim, and angrily refused to see one 
whom he denounced as an impostor. But 
the law-courts eventually decided in the 
young man’s favor, and the old Squire found 
himself homeless, with personal debts that 
a few months before would have been un- 
important to him, but were sufficiently dis- 
tressing, now, to a man without a fortune. 

Dermont Kavanagh much desired, and 
repeatedly proposed through his solicitor, to 
make a comfortable provision for his rela- 
tives. His uncle, however, would not hear 
of it. His heart seemed broken, and he 
sank into a state of chronic melancholy, in- 
terrupted only by fits of dangerous excite- 
ment when he spoke or heard the name of 
young Kavanagh. Very soon the poor old 
man left the troubles of life behind him. 
His grave was made in the old, familiar 
churchyard, within sight of the stately man- 
sion of his birth. And then it was that 
Norah, who had left all her jewelry and 
rich apparel at the castle, rather than be- 
lieve herself under the smalles  »>ligation 
to the cousin she detested, sadly and grate- 
fully declined the proffered hospitality of 
former friends, and entered upon the life so 
new and strange to her. 

For three years, now, she had resided in 
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the household of Mr. Jacob Martin, a re- 
tired Manchester warehouseman, as govern- 
ess to his three children. 

This morning she was startled from her 
unusually long reverie by the sudden sum- 
mons of the breakfast-bell. She went down 
to the school-room—in which she breakfast- 
ed with her pupils—and Rosie and Grace 
met her on the threshold with a warm em- 
brace and the cry:— 

‘Many happy returns of the day, you 
darling Miss Kavanagh! We wanted to 
give you such a nice present, but Isabel for- 
got to buy it for us yesterday in town.’’ 

‘Your loving good wishes are quite 
enough, dear children,’’ said Norah, smiling 
as she took her place. ‘I see I am rather 
late this morning. Where is Harry ?’’ 

‘‘ Oh, Harry is breakfasting down-stairs,”’ 
was the reply. ‘‘ Visitors are coming to 
day; so mamma says he cannot join us till 
they are gone.”’ 

Norah sighed, but was silent—little Harry 
was always more wilful and troublesome 
after an extra amount of dining-room pet- 
ting. 

The table was just cleared, when Mrs. 
Martin came in, holding her son by the 
hand. She was a stout, over-dressed per- 
sonage, well-intentioned and kindly, but 
rather feeble-minded. Mr. Martin had 
been a widower before she married him, and 
her step-daughter, Isabel, was a somewhat 
unamiable damsel of between thirty and 
forty, addicted to aping the manners and 
appearance of eighteen. 

‘‘'We shall be busy today, as we have a 
large dinner-party this evening,’’ said Mrs. 
Martin; ‘‘ be kind enough, Miss Kavanagh, 
to keep your pupils with you, and prevent 
any noise—oh, Harry, my angel boy, you 
must not kick the slates about! After the 
school-room tea, Miss Kavanagh, will you 
bring the children, as usual, into the draw- 
ing-room ? If we get up a quadrille, Miss 
Martin may wish you to play.”’ 

Being accustomed to this form of speech, 
Norah only bowed, with a slightly height- 
ened color; but presently she addressed 
Harry. 

‘‘Did you not hear your mamma speak, 
dear? Take up those slates at once.”’ 

‘Do not be too severe in dealing with the 
poor lamb,”’’ said Mrs. Martin, as she retired, 
‘his disposition is difficult to understand.”? 

Thus was Miss Kavanagh’s authority, an- 
consciously enough, but yet most injurious-~ 
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ly, continually undermined by the fond 
mother; and this morning Master Harry 
firmly maintained a state of open rebellion. 

What a trying birthday that proved for 
Norah Kavanagh! The weather was insuf- 
ferably hot, and her pupils were unusually 
languid and irritable, but the hour came at 
last when study was finished, and then tea; 
and the cool of the sunset refreshed the 
earth. Oh, how Norah longed to retire and 
taste the calm of solitude! But she must 
don her one black silk dress and pass down 
the principal staircase to the spacious, well- 
lighted drawing-room. 

‘* Aren’t there a lot of swells ?’’ said Har- 
ry, capering about, to Norah’s dismay, in 
dangerous proximity to a stand of delicate 
porcelain. ‘‘ I peeped over the rails and 
saw some of them go in todinner. [ll tell 
you who took Isabel—that gentleman who 
was staying at Colonel Bath’s when we went 
there. He gave me those chocolate-drops, 
you know, Rosie. Pa says he has heaps of 
money—wouldn’t you like to be him, Miss 
Kavanagh ? ”’ 

‘Harry, darling,’? said poor Miss Kay- 
anagh almost imploringly, ‘‘do not touch 
those vases. Shall I play dominoes with 
you??? 

The little fellow responded to this appeal, 
and the game was still in progress when the 
drawing-room filled with ladies, who for the 
most part gratified Mrs. Martin by lavishing 
caresses upon her three darlings. 

‘“‘My dear, what a beautiful face!’’ said 
an elderly lady, seating herself beside Mrs. 
Martin. ‘‘I have been reminded, ever 
since I entered the room, of a Madonna the 
Colonel painted when we were in Rome.” 

‘Why, that is Miss Kavanagh!’ returned 
Mrs. Martin, elevating her eye-glass in as- 
tonishment. ‘‘I see nothing at all striking 
in her, my dear Mrs. Bath, and Isabel con- 
siders her positively plain.”’ 

‘‘ Her face interests me,’’ remarked Col- 
onel Bath’s wife thoughtfully. ‘I should 
much like to be introduced to Miss Kav- 
anagh.”’ 

‘As arule,’’ said Mrs. Martin hesitating- 
ly, ‘we do not introduce the governess to 
our friends; but, as you desire it—— You 
see Isabel considers that persons of that 
class are likely to become presumptuous.”’ 

‘‘That class! Why, Mrs. Martin, you 
would not entrust your children’s education 
to any but a lady, and a lady can never for- 
get her true position.”’ 
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‘‘Oh, yes, yes, very true!’’ said Mrs. 
Martin, rather taken aback at these words 
from a real Baronet’s daughter, her newest, 
and most distinguished acquaintance. ‘ Of 
course our governess is a lady—indeed, the 
governor’s agent told me that her family had 
a good deal of money at one time. I shall 
be happy to introduce you, I am sure.”’ 

And presently kind Mrs. Bath was chatting 
with, or rather chatting to, Norah Kavanagh, 
whose pale cheeks took a becoming glow of 
surprise. 

Many looks were bent in that direction 
when the gentlemen entered the room; but, 
as the fact of Norah’s position oozed out, 
the rising interest appeared to subside. 

The little girls played very creditably; and 
their parents were fully satisfied, as the vis- 
itors, many of whom had been yawning, 
chatting, or dozing through the piece, show- 
ered praises upon the performers. Then 
Isabel Martin shrilly demanded :— 

‘‘ Why beat her heart with rapture new ? 

What bliss was that so long unknown?” 
and, having received a generous measure o: 
applause, looked up smilingly at the gentle- 
man who had turned over the leaves of her 
song, and constrained him to accept the mu- 
sic-stool. 

Norah Kavanagh, hearing his clear, mu- 
sical tenor, knew not that her work had 
dropped from her hands to the ground. 
Sweet and high, with a pathetic tenderness 
that lent a wonderful charm to his voice, he 
gave the almost worn-out ballad :— 

‘*Come back to Erin, mavourneen, mavourneen, 

Come back, aroon, to the land of thy birth; 
Come back to Erin, mavourneen, mavourneen, 
And it’s Killarney shall ring with our mirth.” 

No wonder a choking lump arose in poor 
Norah’s throat as she forced back the tears 
that welled to her eyes. The vision of her 
Killarney home came before her so vividly, 
and the song had been a favorite one with 
her father. 

The strains died away at last; and, as the 
singer turned from the piano, his eyes met 
Norah’s, fixed upon him with such a wistful 
sweetness in their dark brown depths, thata 
sudden flush overspread his handsome fea- 
tures. She looked away directly, with crim- 
son cheeks, and strove to pursue her work; 
but ere she had regained her composure she 
heard Isabel saying :— 

‘¢Mrs, Bath has expressed a wish to hear 
you sing, Miss Kavanagh.”’ 

Norah rose at once, but she wondered if 
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then we shall reach the Abbey by luncheon- 
time. By-the-way, Miss Kavanagh, I sup- 
pose you are aware that we intend picnic- 
ing at Wode Abbey tomorrow? I do not 
like the children to be out in the heat of the 
sun; but if you could see that they are 
ready about four, you could come over in 
the wagonette to tea. Do you think the 
heat has tried you lately? We have fancied 
you looking poorly.”’ 

‘Oh, I am quite well, thank you, Mrs. 
Martin,’’ answered Norah, with a smile the 
like of which had never of late brightened 
her face. 

Propitious weather favored the picnic par- 
ty, and at noon precisely a joyous cavalcade 
started from Newstead Lodge. The excited 
children could scarcely attend to their les- 
sons at all that day, and Norah was wearied 
by the time nurse came to prepare them for 
their drive. Her own wardrobe was so small 
that she had no scope for hesitation as to 
her costume, though perhaps she took rather 
longer than was absolutely necessary in ar- 
ranging the folds of the simple embroidered 
white pique, the small black lace cape and 
the black straw hat. As she entered the 
wagonette, the head gardener brought her a 
bunch of delicate creamy rose-buds with a 
background of fern; and, when she had 
placed them in her dress, Harry was gallant 
enough to inform her that she looked prime. 

The festive party had just assembled 
around the gypsy-like teakettle, and sundry 
good things were beginning to disappear, 
when the wagonette drew up at the side of 
the wood adjoining the Abbey. The chil- 
dren rushed to their mother, but before 
Norah had time to feel lonely, Mrs. Bath 
had very cordially made room for her. 


Norah understood almost intuitively that 


Mr. Conner sat beside Isabel, who main- 
tained a lively flow of small-talk; she did not 
know, however, how often his eyes wan- 
dered from the vision of tlounced bule silk to 
the lovely, modest face near Mrs. Bath. 
After tea, Norah was sufticiently occupied 
_ with her pupils, for they secampered about in 
all directions, and Mrs. Martin was in con- 
tinual terror lest they should lose themselves 
amongst the winding woody paths. At last 
she heard Harry coax his sisters to a ruined 
well some distance off, and was fain to fol- 
low them as quickly as she could. It was 
then Mr. Connor, whose glance pursued the 
schoolroom party, gradually broke from the 
merry group surrounding Isabel Martin, ar- 
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riving at the well in time to see Norah ex- 
erting all her strength to prevent Harry 
from stooping to see the bottom. 

‘You young spirit of mischief!’ cried 
Mr. Connor, elevating Master Harry to his 
shoulder, and as suddenly lowering him. 
‘Tf I were Miss Kavanagh, I would show 
you the bottom in a summary manner, as a 
punishment for all your misdeeds this term. 
Shall I put him in head first, Miss Kava- 
nagh ? ?? . 

Harry screamed with delight as his friend 
pretended to throw him into the well; and 
then Mr. Connor saw that his unexpected 
appearance had rendered Norah painfully 
nervous, and added :— 

‘¢ Come, children, I want to have a little 
chat with Miss Kavanagh. You three have 
a race back to mamma; whoever wins it 
shall have a new half-crown.”’ 

Away scampered the little ones. Norah 
attempted to falter out something about 
looking after them, but the words died on 
her lips when she heard him say:— 

‘¢T leave Newstead tomorrow, Miss Kava- 
nagh.”’ 

‘¢ Tomorrow! ”’ 

‘*'Yes; my presence is needed just now in 
Ireland. Don’t take such strides, child; I 
want to speak to you.”’ 

‘I must not stay, Mr. Connor,’ stam- 
mered poor Norah, perfectly crimson by this 
time. 

‘Faith, then, but you must,” said he, 
lightly holding her hand, ‘‘you must stay 
with me just as long as I choose, aroon; and 
sure, that’s every bit of my lifetime.”’ 

Norah burst into tears, and instantly his 
tone became grave and carnest. 

‘¢] will not detain you here one moment 
against your will, dear Norah; but consider 
what this interview is to me,—that which 
settles my fate. You are my first, my only 
love; my one wish in life is to make you 
happy as my wife. I have loved you since 


first my eyes rested upon your face, and, 


darling, how I love you I think you could 
scarcely understand. I know not what 
more to say. Can you ever like me well 
enough to marry me, Norah ?”’ 

She only wept now rather more than be- 
fore, but it was in his arms. The sunshine 
had dawned upon her life. 

‘“ We thought you two were lost,” said 
Isabel Martin, in a tone very far from hon- 
eyed, as Connor and his fiancée joined the 
others, after an interval considerably pro- 
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longed. ‘*We have been waiting a quar- 
ter of an hour. See to the children, Miss 
Kavanagh. If Grace sits in your lap, James 
can drive you all in the pony chaise.”’ 

Norah called her pupils quietly and gently, 
as was her wont; but Isabel looked with 
strong disapprobation at her radiant eyes 
and Mr. Connor’s face. 

They were settled in the pony chaise, and 
James had taken up the reins, when the 
young Irishman appeared, with the words :— 

“Mr. Martin wants you, James. I have 
told him I can drive the children home. 
You see, little ones, you have told me noth- 
ing about the race.”’ 

‘““T won,’’ cried Rosie eagerly; ‘* but Har- 
ry would have won, only he slipped. Ought 
he to have the half-crown, Mr. Connor ? ” 

‘You shall have one apiece when we get 
home,” he answered. ‘I say, Grace, don’t 
lean too heavily on Miss Kavanagh. Are 
you quite comfortable, dear ?”’ 

*‘ Quite,’’ said she; and he read the truth 
in her eyes. 

Oh, what a drive that was; a drive to be 
remembered through a lifetime! 


The fact of a courtship beneath her roof 
brought into action all Mrs. Martin’s kind- 
lier feelings. Her congratulations were warm 
and sincere, though Norah was considerably 
surprised to find that the good lady had all 
along foreseen such a termination to Mr. 
Connor’s visit, and that she had helped to 
bring about the happy denouement. How- 
ever, she was too blissful herself to dispute 
Mrs. Martin’s opinions on this point, and 
agreed with Mr. Connor that her employer 
was very good to forego the usual notice, and 
give the children their summer holidays ear- 
lier than usual. 

‘You must be married from the Lodge, 
my dear,’’ said Mrs. Martin blandly. ‘I 
think the mistress of Mr. Connor’s house 
should scarcely desire so quiet a wedding, 
but your wishes shall be consulted. Rosie 
and Grace, sweet pets, would like to be 
bridesmaids, and I have no doubt it will go 
off very prettily all together.” 

Mr. Connor’s visit to Ireland, though de- 
ferred, took place soon after the picnic. Isa- 
bel, too, just then received a pressing invi- 
tation from friends in Wales, where, having 
insinuated that her happiness had been de- 
ceitfully overthrown by the machinations of 
@ governess, and enjoyed the indignant and 
sympathetic interest of her lady friends, she 
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afterward consoled herself with a wealthy 
iron-master. 

Norah prepared a very simple trousseau 
out of her modest savings, her fianc?’s deli- 
cately proffered assistance being smilingly 
declined. 

One evening, as they sat together on a 
rustic garden-seat, he said to her:— 

‘Tomorrow I shall buy my wedding pres- 
ent, mavourneen. Make your choice,—shall 
it be a parure of rubies, diamonds, opals, 
pearls, sapphires, or what? Come, Norah, 
you must choose, or I shall ruin myself by 
obtaining a mixture of all and each.”’ 

‘*Dermot,’’ said she presently, after a 
long silence, ‘‘I want to ask you something; 
you will think it strange. Soon you will 
cross to Ireland again; do you think you will 
meet that horrible man ? ”’ 

He never asked who she meant by her ex- 
pressive designation. His face was turned 
in the contrary direction as he answered :— 

‘¢T shall be sure to see him.”’ 

‘Well, Dermot,’”’ said she timidly, her 
light hand touching his own with the shy, 
half-caress he loved so well, ‘‘do not be 
vexed; I cannot speak mildly of your friend, 
so I will not displease you by mentioning 
him more than I can help. He has some- 
thing of mine; no, not mine, it is his, but 
it used to be mine, and I long for it so much. 
Do you think he would sell it to you, Der- 
mot? As you really mean to give me jewel- 
ry ’’—— and here she stopped with a very 
rosy blush. 

‘Do you mean to say,’’ he asked, flushing 
deeply, ‘‘that any jewelry of yours is at 
Castle Kavanagh ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, Dermot. Why do you look so 
vexed? It was my duty to resign it. But I 
do covet my pearls. They are in a case in 
papa’s large desk, for they were mamma’s 
favorite jewels, and papa always kept them 
forme. How I wish he would sell them! 
Perhaps he has done so already, though,”’ 
she added, sighing. ‘‘To such a mind they 
would have no value but a monetary one.”’ 

‘¢ You shall have your pearls, my sweetest, 
immediately, and all the jewelry at the cas- 
tle that belonged to you.”’ 

‘¢Q Dermot, that would cost a fortune! It 
mostly consists of valuable heirlooms, hand- 
ed down in our family for ages. The great- 
er part of my lost jewelry rightfully belongs 
to my cousin’s wife, as mistress of Castle 
Kavanagh, though I should think nobody 
would marry such a creature.”’ 
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‘He is going to be married, Norah, very 
s00n.”’ 

‘QQ Dermot, who has such execrable 
taste ?”’ 

‘The prettiest girl I have ever seen. I 
can’t help it, Norah, she is worthy to reign 
in your fine old home.”’ 

‘‘ For the sake of the people there, I am 
glad you think so well of her,” remarked 
Norah quietly, but woman-like, his raptures 
did not charm her. 

The next time that Dermot Connor came 
to Newstead after his trip to his Irish home, 
‘to make final arrangements,”’ as he said, 
Norah found upon her dressing-table, when 
she retired to rest, a sealed and very heavy 
packet. She opened it with a beating heart, 
and found, not only her splendid pearl pa- 
rure, but all the valued and familiar trinkets 
she had left at the castle. She sat down and 
cried for very delight; and then she began to 
realize Mr. Connor’s kindness, and, remem- 
bering that he was still writing in the sit- 
ting-room below, she hastily rebraided her 
Toosened tresses and ran down to him. _ 

‘¢Q Dermot, how shall I ever thank you! 
How could you possibly have managed with 
that man ?”’ 

‘¢ Are you pleased to regain your jewels, 
dearest ? ”’ 

She stooped and pressed upon his forehead 
her first voluntary kiss. 

‘How very kind you are to me!’’ she 
said. ‘‘ Good-night, Dermot; I wish I could 
thank you properly.”’ 

*¢ Darling, your love is all I want. Tell 
me just this once, mavourneen, is it my own 
forever ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Norah simply, but her tender 
eyes were wet with tears of earnestness. 


Brightly dawned the marriage morn, and 
merrily chimed the marriage bells. Little 
children strewed flowers along the path of 
the bridal cortége. Never had Newstead be- 
held a fairer, more graceful bride than the 
late governess at the Lodge; yet Norah was 
greatly agitated throughout the eventful cer- 
emony, and Connor held her hand with a 
tighter pressure as he understood that the 
memory of her father was vividly present. 

As the clergyman’s voice died away, the 
bridegroom too scemed strangely nervous. 
Leading Norah into the vestry, he whispered 
words that she dcemed almost unnecessary. 

‘¢ Remember, we have vowed a lasting faith 
before Heaven! ”’ 
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She could trust him to preserve that faith, 
and did he imagine that her heart, which 
beat but for him, could know aught of 
change ? 

They told her afterwards that she fainted 
in the vestry. Over-work, over-excitement, 
the reaction from past depression seemed to 
unnerve her. She never knew how she 
signed the register, but she was conscious at 
last of clinging to Connor’s arm, and say- 
ing :— 

‘‘Forgive me. I am quite well now. [| 
never meant to behave like this.’’ 

How bright, how handsome he looked as 
he took her down the aisle! 

‘‘] have nothing to forgive, my precious, 
to faint just then was the best thing you 
could do.”’ 

‘‘OQ Dermot, because it is proper for 
brides ?”’ 

‘‘ You always do the proper thing, aroon.”’ 

‘‘ Dermot, the curate was just as nervous 
as myself. How he blushed as he read the 
service.”’ 

‘* Because Miss Falkner was in a chancel- 
pew. He is dreadfully smitten.”’ 

‘** Yes; and he stammered afterwards, ‘Ac- 
cept my warmest congratulations, Mrs. Kav- 
anagh.’ My maiden name, you know.’’ 

‘¢ Well, never mind the good curate,’ said 
Mr. Connor, flushing very suddenly. ‘ You 
have plenty of people to look at you, Norah." 

Showers of rice and slippers pursued the 
traveling carriage when Norah had taken 
leave of those amongst whom her lot had 
been cast of late years. Dermot Connor 
leaned from the window to wave a gay adieu, 
and then he turned to his wife, with words 
that deepened the light in her eyes. 

‘Now, my own little Irish maiden, it’s 
Killarney shall ring with our mirth.” 


‘Dermot, dear,” said Norah, as they sat 
at breakfast a few days after the wedding, 
‘“why do you receive my cousin’s letters for 
him? Why cannot they go to him direct ?”’ 

‘¢ Your cousin’s letters, Norah ?” 

‘‘'Yes, Dermot. You always adopt a 
mysterious air, Mr. Connor, when I mention 
my cousin; but you can’t deceive me about 
the letters.”’ 

‘‘T will not attempt to do so, little wife. 
Pat certainly put Mr. Kavanagh’s letters 
before me.”’ 

‘‘ But why should they come here? Oh, 
pray do not let us have the slightest connec- 
tion with that man.”’ 
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‘“‘T caunot help it, Norah,’’ he answered 
gloomily. ‘‘ There are private reasons for 
my reception of these letters.”’ 

‘Well, keep your private reasons, dear,”’ 
said she lovingly. ‘‘ You are doing him 
some kindness, of course. Only do not look 
60 grieved, Dermot, or I shall hate Mr. 
Kavanagh the more for bringing that look 
into your eyes.”’ 

‘You never call him Dermot, pet, do you 
not know that he has the same Christian 
name as myself ?”’ 

' Qh, yes,I know that. But I shall never 
give him that name; it is far too good for the 
creature.’’ 

‘* Never is a long day, darling; but, come, 
let us study this time-table together. We 
have had an Eden-like visit to Tenby. Now 
shall we spend the projected six weeks at 
Windermere? ”’ 

““O Dermot,’’ said she, coming over to 
him and kneeling beside him, ‘‘ you prom- 
ised Killarney! ”’ 

“‘ But, sweetest,’? he rejoined, his brow 
clouding as he spoke, ‘‘ Ireland will be our 
home. Shall we not do well to defer the 
home-going to the end ?”’ 

Norah was silent, but she shook her head 
with a blush and smile. 

‘‘Have we not been perfectly happy here, 
Norah ?’ he asked, drawing her yearningly 
into his arms. 

“Yes, Dermot, but at Killarney we shall 
be more than perfectly happy. Am I teas- 
ing you, dear? Take me home whenever 
you think best—there!”’ 

‘You shall go home tomorrow, little 
one! ”” 

The cool of the evening was just setting 
in when a comfortable, roomy traveling car- 
riage rolled into the village of Ballygrant. 

Mrs. Connor, who had been fast asleep 
for the last half-hour, woke up suddenly as 

the wheels jolted over very familiar ruts in 
a road she could have walked blindfolded. 

‘““Q Dermot, have I been asleep? The 
passage across tired me so much. What a 
shame to go to sleep on this dear old soil, 
Dermot! Why, this is Ballygrant, the vil- 
lage where dear papa died! How near your 
place must be to Castle Kavanagh! Why, 
Dermot, the carriage has stopped at ‘ Kava- 
nagh’s Luck!’ There is the landlord, dear 
old Larry, just the same as ever, at the door. 
O Larry, Larry, how are you? How is 
Molly? Where is ’’—— 

Norah’s happy face glowed with excite- 
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ment, but her husband hurried her past the 
delighted old man into the best sitting-room 
that ‘‘ Kavanagh‘s Luck ”’ afforded. 

‘Sit down, darling,’? said he. ‘* Rest 
here till you get over the fatigue of the pas- 
sage. They shall bring you some tea, and 
we can get home to a seven o’clock dinner.”’ 

‘‘Q Dermot, I could rest here forever, 
looking out upon the old irregular street. 
How good of you to bring me this way. Are 
we within a drive of home now? ”’ 

‘¢ Yes, my sweet; we are near Castle Kav- 
anagh likewise.’’ 

‘*As if I did not know my way in the 
darkest night. If Mr. Kavanagh were ab- 
sent, I should be sorely tempted to do a very 
mean thing,—go and see if Larry’s sister, 
our old housekeeper, Mary, is there, and go 
through those dear rooms again. But, oh, 
the people would never let me come out 
again! They were so fond of me, Dermot.”’ 

He stooped and kissed her, ‘with some- 
thing very like tears in his eyes, and yet 
there was a lurking curve about his lips. 

‘¢ Presently I shall want to speak to you, 
Norah, about the home-going,”’ said he. “I 
have something to tell you before we receive 
the hearty welcome I anticipate, but now I 
shall leave you to lie down for a little while.” 

His quick vision had discerned a gathering 
crowd around the traveling-chariot at the 
door, and for reasons of his own he did not 
choose that Norah should be overcome by 
the vicinity of such a motley collection of 
old acquaintances. 

Whilst he took upon himself to disperse 
the noisiest among them, something occurred 
up-stairs which he would have given much 
to prevent. 

Norah had just closed her eyes, and aban- 
doned herself to delicious reflections about 
her future life in the midst of old friends 
and scenes, when a knock sounded at the door, 
and Larry’s wife, Molly, entered in obedi- 
ence to her ‘* Come in.” 

‘© dear Miss Norah, bless ye! Ye’re 
just the same as ever, only handsomer, bless 
your bonnie face! I was away up at the 
castle, but I heard your carriage-wheels, I 
did, though it’s good three miles from Bally- 
grant, and I says to Mary, ‘I'll run every 
bit of the way home, and have a glint at our 
bride.’ But I got a lift in Tim Murphy’s 
cart. Ye mind Tim, Miss Norah?” 

‘‘Oh, yes, the old postman,’’ laughed 
Norah, shaking hands eagerly with Molly. 
‘¢But did you know, then, that our carriage 
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was to stop here? Did you know I was 
married? Do the people know it at the cas- 
tle?» 

‘¢ Bless ye, Miss Norah, they’re like wild 
savages with joy this day.”’ 

‘¢ Are most of the old servants there still, 
Molly ?”’ 

‘‘All of them, I think, dearie, though there 
are new ones as well. Our Pat’s took on as 
under-gardener, I’m proud to tell ye.’’ 

‘¢T am very glad they like Mr. Kavanagh, 
though I fancy they would stop with any 
master to be at the old place. I pined so 
for the castle that I never wrote to one of 
our people after leaving home.”’ 

‘Did ye then pine, poor bird? Sure, 
this is a happy day for us all! ” 

‘¢ Don’t you think Mary would come to be 
my helper, Molly ?”’ asked Norah. 

‘¢ What’s that ye say, dearie?’’ asked the 
old woman, looking somewhat bewildered. 

Just then Mr. Connor came in, and seemed 
annoyed at the landlady’s presence. 

‘“¢ Molly is a dear old friend of mine, Der- 
mot,’’ said Norah, lifting sparkling eyes to 
his own. 

‘¢ Bless ye, sir, I’ve nussed Miss Norah in 
her baby-clothes, and a bonnier baby was 
never born, Squire Kavanagh.”’ 


“QO Molly, you always did mix up names,” 


laughed Norah. ‘ But pray do not give my 
cousin’s title to my husband.” 

Poor Molly’s mystified face was a marvel 
to see, as she looked from one to the other. 

‘Here, don’t talk any more; we want 
tea,’? said Mr. Connor, opening the door 
most abruptly for the landlady. 

‘Yes, sir, ll get it this moment, sure; and 
T’ll find a bit of my own cake—as good as 
wedding cake—never a Kavanagh but fan- 
cied it.” 

When Mr. Connor turned round, Norah 
had risen, and was looking at him very in- 
tently. 

‘‘'You seem so strange,’’ said she. ‘‘ What 
is the matter, Dermot? ”’ 

‘¢ Kiss me first, wife,’’ said he, ‘‘ and then 
I will tell you.’’ 

She shook her head merrily, but rested it 
against his shoulder. 

‘¢ Make your confessions, Mr. Connor, di- 
rectly.” 

‘In the first place, Norah, my name is 
not Connor, at least, that is not my surname. 
My first two names are Dermot Connor.” 

‘But why—but why,”’ she began confus- 
edly. ‘*' What is your name then?” 
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‘¢ Dermot Connor Kavanagh.”’ 

An appealing cry broke from her lips as 
she drew back from him horror-stricken. 

‘You are not—that man? ”’ 

‘¢T am that man.”’ 

‘““ Don’t say it,’”? she moaned. ‘‘ Do not 
tell me that I have married my father’s mur- 
derer! Oh, yes, yes—I see it all! I might 
have known—you were like him. Oh, it is 
cruel! ”’ 

‘‘T am not your father’s murderer,”’ said 
Squire Kavanagh, in quick, impatient tones. 
‘“‘T was treated unjustly by your father. 
But there, do not let us go over that again, 
Norah.”’ 

‘¢ ‘Your heattieas conduct killed him,’’ she 
declared, her eyes flashing defiance. ‘I 
vowed to hate you forever, and I will. How 
could you deceive me so wickedly? Did 
they all help you in this horrible conspira- 
cy?” 

‘‘ Norah, don’t!’’ said he. ‘I know it 
has been all wrong, but hear me in my justi- 
fication. You cannot blame a man for en- 
deavoring to obtain his rights ’»—— 

‘¢ They are not your rights.”’ 

‘* No, they are yours now, Norah. Your 
father persistently declined my offers of 
help; so did you, through my solicitor, when 
he died.”” 

‘*¢ T should think so!’ she cried, throwing 
down passionately her watch and chain and 
handsome rings. ‘‘I want nothing from 
you! I shall earn my living again! ”’ 

‘‘Then I saw your picture at the castle, 
and from that moment I loved you with my 
whole heart.’’ 

‘¢ J don’t want you to do so,’ said Norah, 
beginning to cry, whereat a sudden light 
crossed his face, and a sparkle brightened 
his eyes. 

‘‘T traced you to Newstead, through the 
Lowrys, your old friends, who gave me a 
letter of introduction to Colonel Bath. 
After that—— You know the rest. My 
love for you deepened, and you honored me 
with yours in return.”’ 

‘*¢ I did not! ’’ cried Norah indignantly. 

‘¢ Before the marriage the Newstead peo- 
ple were made aware of my identity, but 
both Mrs. Martin and Mrs. Bath advised me 
to postpone the revelation till after the cere- 
mony. Mrs. Bath said she was sure that 
you would sacrifice our happiness to a whim, 
afancy. I must have told you in the vestry 
when I signed my name; but you fainted, 
and did not see my signature, and after that 
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my courage again failed me. I have again 
and again tried to tell you who I am, and 
again and again deferred doing so. O Norah, 


forgive me. I love you so, and I feared to 
lose you. Forgive me, Norah; do not turn 
from me. Remember our plighted vows.’’ 


‘‘ You deceived me,’’ said she. ‘I shall 
not remain with you. I shall return to my 
teaching life; I can never regard you as my 
hushand.”’ 

‘Norah, you cannot desire to part? ”’ 

_ “can, and I do,’’ said she passionately. 
““Do you think I can endure the idea of be- 
ing your wife, Dermot Kavanagh? I hate 
you with all my heart.” 

‘Tf this is really your desire,’’ he said, 
with pale face and compressed lips, ‘‘ I have 
a better plan than your return to teaching. 
I was about to send out a manager to my 
Melbourne business, which has turned out 
remarkably profitable of late, owing to good 
speculations; but I can go over there myself 
and attend to things till Mr. Naylor has tak- 
en his leave home. It will relieve you of my 
presence, and the people at the castle will 
have vou amongst them.”’ 

‘IT will not go there,’’ declared Norah. 
“‘Tt is yours, not mine.”’ 

‘“‘T think,’’ said he, ‘* Molly is bringing in 
the tea, and by the time you have had some 
the carriage will be ready to take you to the 
castle. This delay has arisen because the 
farm-men asked permission to draw you 
thither. I will now walk up, and find out if 
everything is comfortable for you. Norah, 
don’t cry like that! ’’ 

Norah suddenly disappeared into the bed- 
room, unwilling that Molly should see her 
tears. She lay down on the white, lavender- 
scented bed, and moaned in her great suffer- 


The prejudices of years had received a 
terrible shock. She conjured up the memo- 
ry of her father’s illness and death, and told 
herself that she could never forgive Dermot 
Kavanagh. Then she opened the locket 
round her neck, which contained the por- 
traits of her parents, but closed it as sudden- 
ly, for it also revealed a curl of her hus- 
band’s fair hair. A fresh burst of tears suc- 
ceeded this action; but she remembered that 
she must not keep the honest laborers wait- 
ing, so she arose and refreshed herself as 
best she could, and passed into the tea-room, 
as depressed a bride as was ever welcomed 
home. 


‘*That’s right, dearie,”’ said Molly. ‘I 
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was afraid the tea might get chilled. Do eat 
a bit of the real Kavanagh cake. Ye won’t 
get better at the castle. And what’s become 
of the squire, do ye ask? Sure, he didn’t 
fancy to be drawn by the men, and he’s gone 
up, no doubt, to welcome ye to the old 
home. I hear them cheering ye, my bird.”’ 

It was impossible to resist such a burst of 
acclamations as greeted the first sight of 
timid, white-faced Norah. She recognized, 
too, so many old acquaintances that fresh 
warmth crept into her heart, and the men 
were quite satisfied by her kind, grateful re- 
sponse. 

Merrily and rapidly was the carriage drawn 
up the hill to fine old Castle Kavanagh. 
The squire was no worse a landlord for a 
struggling boyhood and commercial youth, 
and he was justly a favorite in the place. 
No act of his, however, had proved so popular 
as his marriage with Miss Norah. 

Servants and tenants thronged around the 
bride, as, half-laughing, half-weeping, she 
entered the grand old castle porch. It 
seemed a dream, this lifelong restoration to 
her own home, and just then she was very 
happy inthe dream. But she was happier 
still when the tenants were feasting below, 
and the servants were preparing a festive 
banquet in the dining-hall, and alone she 
passed from room to room, revisiting spots 
hallowed to her by sacred memories. 

In the upper hall she was welcomed by a 
little dog she had rescued from starvation. 
Flick knew her directly, and would not leave 
her again, but accompanied her on her tour, 
careering round her with short barks of de- 
light. 

‘¢ And now for my old boudoir,”’ said she 
at last. ‘‘ Why—why—oh, how beautiful! 
how beautiful! It is like fairyland. Oh, what 
a lifelike picture of papa! It must have been 
enlarged from a miniature. How could they 
have known just the color of his shooting- 
jacket and gaiters? Darling papal Whata 
precious treasure this picture will be to me! 
There is nothing I sheuld have liked half so 
well——. O Dermot! ”’ 

The exclamation burst involuntarily from 
her lips, for she suddenly became conscious 
of the open French window, and her hus- 
band standing outside on the lawn, watch- 
ing her transports with a quiet face. He 
took her cry as an invitation to enter, for he 
came in, saying :— 

‘‘T hope the excitement is not too much 
for you.”’ 
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“Thank you,’’? said Norah nervously, 
crimsoning deeply, ‘‘ for this picture. And 
thank you for being so kind to the old ser- 
vants and the dogs and ’?»—— 

‘¢ Not acting utterly as a barbarian, which 
is my nature to, of course. You had better 
dress for dinner. I will not inflict my com- 
pany on you, but will be getting my papers 
ready for my departure.”’ 

‘¢ Well, let me pass,’’ said Norah. 

‘‘T am not near you even,’’ hesaid. ‘‘ The 
dog touched you. I would not think of such 
athing. What is the matter with your eyes 
that you made the mistake ? ” 

‘‘ Dermot! ”’ 

6é Norah! 9 

‘¢’You are so unkind.’ 

‘‘ Just now you applauded my kindness. 
Women never change their minds, do 
they ?”’ 

‘‘Yes they do,’ said Norah, “if they 
ehoose.”’ 
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‘Well, you'll make yourself ill if you cry 
like that. It is not lucky for the home-conm- 
ing. What is the matter now? Shall I sail 
tomorrow instead of next week—will that 
suit you?” 

“* No,” came in a stifled sob. 

‘Will next week suit you?’ he asked, 
coming a step nearer. 

She raised her head, and he could not 
withstand the pitiful quiver of the sweet 
lips. 

*¢ Will this suit you, aroon ?”’ 

He had her in his arms, as if he never 
meant to let her go again. 

‘¢Q Norah, my wife, my heart’s prayer 
has been that you may bury past memories, 
and see only your husband in Dermot Kava- 
nagh. I knew our love was strong enough 
to last us both forever.” 

And Flick barked and jumped like a dog 
gone wild, during the interesting interval 
that succeeded. 


NIGHT. 


ROBERT A. NEILSON. 


GENTLE Night! O thought-inspiring Night! 
Humbly I bow before thy sovereign power ; 
Sadly I own thy all unequaled might 
To calm weak mortal in his darkest hour ; 
Spreading thy robe o’er all the mass of care, 
Thou bidd’st the sorrowful no more despair. 


When high in heaven thou bidd’st thy torches 
shine, 
Casting on earth a holy, peaceful light, 
My heart adores thee in thy calm divine,— 
Is soothed by thee, O hope-inspiring Night! 
All anxious thoughts, all evil bodings fly ; 
My soul doth rest, since thou, O Night! art nigh. 


When thou hast cast o’er all the sleeping land 
Thy darkened robe, the symbol of thy state, 

Alone beneath heaven’s mightiness I stand, 
Musing on life, eternity, and fate ; 

Mayhap with concentrated thought I try 

To pierce the cloud of heaven’s great mystery. 


*Tis then sweet music in the air I hear, 
Like rippling waters falling soft and low; 


With soul enraptured do I list, yet fear— 
"Tis not such music as we mortals know; 

It wafts the soul from earthly things away, 

Leaving behind the senseless frame of clay. 


Friends, kindly faces crowd around me there, 
Friends loved the better since they passed away, 
Leaving a legacy of wild despair ; 
And now I see them as in full orb’d day, 
The long-lamented once again descry, 
Bask in each smile, gaze in each speaking eye. 


O blest reunion, Night’s almighty gift, 

Lent for the time unto the thoughtful mind ; 
‘When memory can o’er the clouds uplift 

The startled soul avenv from all mankind, 
Throw wido eternity’s tnajestic gate, 
And grant a view of the immortal state. 


And thou, O Night! who can’st these spirits raise, 
Giv’st immortality to mortal eyes, 
To thee I tune mine unadorned praise, 
And grant thy glories to thy list’ning skies. 
Waft, oh, ye winds! the floating notes along; 
Ye woods and mountains, echo back the song. 


UP 


NORTH IN THE “GORGON.” 
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CoLL@a0N IN THE FoG.— FORCING THE BARRICADE 
or IceBuRiAL.—THE First “ BOWHEAD”’ SEEN. 


HE fog thick- 
ened around 
Pieey us closer and 
closer after 
the Dutch 
crew came on 
board, envel- 
oping us in a 
canopy that 
seemed tan- 
gible—a fog so 
tough, to use 
an expressive form of speech, ‘‘ that you 
couldn’t cut it with a knife.’’” The wind had 
fallen away to a light air, and there was no 
probability of the weather clearing for some 
hours at least. As we had nearly finished 
boiling our whale, we took advantage of the 
time to stow down a part of the oil, ous deck 
being lumbered up to a degree that would be 
highly inconvenient and dangerous in the 
event of a gale coming on. 

The report of a gun from our anxious 
neighbors up to windward was soon heard, 
appearing to shake the whole bank of mist 
With its first snap, and dying away witha 
dull, smothered rumbling. Responsive 
blasts went back from the ear-splitting tin 
horn, and soon a new sound began, as of a 
continued pounding upon the head of an 
empty cask, a very common and most effect- 
ual mode of calling boats to the ship, if with- 
in a circle of a mile or two. The mate of the 
‘‘Hansa’’ ordered his boat manned, certain 
now of a guide to find his ship, and equally 
certain that it was useless to wait, as the fog 
would continue all day, His crew were all 
in, and he was descencing the side himself, 
exchanging farewells with the captain, when 
the sound ceased. 

‘Your ship is just abeam of us, I should 
think,’ said Captain Stetson. ‘‘ But hold 
on awhile, don’t start yet, there’s no hurry. 
He’ll start up his noise again soon.” 

80 our guest lingered, choosing rather to 
hang on to an ark of safety than to pull up 
into the bewildering mist without the guide 
torun by, and also hoping the ship would 





come to leeward, as she must, by this time, 
have collected the rest of her boats, and 
thus save them half their labor. A quarter 
of an hour might have slipped away, when 
the same peculiar drumming was again aud- 
ible, but much nearer than before. It was 
continued two or three minutes, evidently 
approaching us. 

‘‘ All right!’? the old man said. ‘He's 
running down for you. You may as well 
wait now till he comes to again. Of course 
he won’t run far to leeward. Blow your 
horn again.”’ 

Two or three-loud peals were sounded 
through the tin tube, and all was still on 
both sides. Of course the stranger had now 
got the bearings of the sound. We were 
all too busily at work to pay much attention 
now, either to the approaching vessel or to 
the boat’s crew. Some of us were employed 
in and around the after-hatchway, which 
was ‘broken out ’’ to receive the oil of the 
new fare, and the main and quarter decks 
were completely blocked up with casks and 
shooks, while the dirty pall of smoke from 
the caboose fires enveloped everything in its 
folds, in default of winds strong enough to 
drive it clear, and mingling with the heavy, 
wet fog, was condensed in a dark, sticky 
coating which covered and begrimed us, as 
well as everything within the sphere of its 
influence. We lay tumbling under short 
canvas, with our topsails down on the lifts, 
the reef-tackles hauled out, to avoid the 
wear and tear consequent upon their violent 
slatting. Heeling to windward heavily, 
withal, as a result of the failure of the 
breeze and the great weight taken from the 
lee side of the hold and accumulated on 
deck, we could hardly have been in more 
helpless and unmanageable trim than at the 
moment when the hammering sounds from 
the Bremen ship again saluted our ears, 
close aboard of us. So near, in fact, was it, 
that every man gave an involuntary start, 
and rushed to the weather-rail, while the 
‘‘hold gang ”’ came leaping on deck without 
waiting to ask questions. 

‘¢ Hard up the helm! ”’ roared the old man, 
rushing, himself, to the crossjack braces. 
‘¢ Brail the spanker at once! Make a noise, 
all of you!” 
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But the order was in sume measure antic- 
ipated; the bell was ringing forth its most 
agonizing peal, hammers and mallets were 
thumping on cask-heads with the most grat- 
ifying display of muscular vigor, while the 
fog-horn piped shrill over all, startling our 
friends on board the ‘‘ Hansa,’’ as her heavy, 
black hull loomed in the fog alongside of us, 
her after yards already being braced up, and 
the most hurried efforts made to bring her 
to the wind on the opposite tack. But the 
wind was almost entirely gone now, though 
coming down before the swell, she had 
neared up more rapidly than might have 
been expected. This influence still operat- 
ing, she sagged down upon us at every tum- 
ble she made, while the ‘‘ Gorgon ”’ paid off so 
slowly that her headway was barely percepti- 
ble. A collision must take place; it was too 
late for any effort to avoid it. 

‘*Down with the larboard boat! ’’ shouted 
Mr. Pomroy. ‘‘Never mind yours, Mr. 
Paddack, she’s safe enough. Drop her 
right astern, Frank, and haul her round un- 
der the lee.” 

The quarter boat was saved, but we had 
hardly time to get her clear, when the Bre- 
men ship, rising on a swell and then plung- 
ing down again, pushed her flying jibboom 
in over our quarter, luckily above the miz- 
zenmast, her martingale snapped off on our 
quarter-rail, and with a crash that suspend- 
ed our breaths for the moment, her stout 
cut-water met us in full career. The tim- 
bers of our top-sides trembled and quaked 
with the shock, the bulwarks, with several 
broken stanchions, were driven in on the 
quarter-deck, and as the ‘‘ Gorgon,”’ tardily 
gathering way, now forged ahead, a grind- 
ing and splintering which no language can 
describe, followed as the two vessels tore 
themselves clear of each other. The after 
davit disappeared like magic, a spare top- 
mast which projected out through the stern- 
hawse was snapped off, as if it had been a 
mere walking stick, and we were clear. Our 
consort, with his jibboom dangling under 
the bows, and all his head gear a complete 
chaos of wreck, vanished into the mist as- 
tern. Her boat’s crew were missing, too, 
without the ceremony of formal leave-tak- 
ing. 
“One of his galvanic shocks,’’ remarked 
the old man, gazing at the fragments. 

‘‘ That was a rough salute,’’ the mate an- 
swered, ‘‘but it might have been much 
worse. I guess there’s no harm done below 
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the plankshear, and, if not, we can cobble 
up all the damages without making a har- 
bor.”’ 

‘“T was to blame for it, myself,’’ acknowl- 
edged the captain. ‘I ought to have made 
signals long before I did, but I had no idea 
he was so near us, and he supposed he was 
running for his boat only, as he heard no 
other noise but her horn.”’ 

“* Well, I think, after all, the Dutchman 
has got the worst of it with his head-gear,” 
said Mr. Pomroy, with the impulse so natur- 
al to us all, which leads us to draw consola- 
tion from the misfortunes of our neigh- 
bors. 

1 observed that Solomon, the boat-steerer, 
who had met with the dreadful shock from 
the whale, was on deck during this excite- 
ment, and that he paid little heed to repeat- 
ed remonstrances to go down to his bunk 
and keep quiet. He thought he was doing 
well, he said, and did not think it necessary 
to ‘‘lay up’’ any longer. But this reckless- 
ness proved fatal to him. He went below at 
night, and into his quarters in the bull-room, 
from which he never again came forth alive. 
Internal hemorrhage set in, for which our 
limited skill and resources could afford no 
remedy, and he sunk rapidly from day to 
day. 

The fog continued, dense, impervious as 
ever, all that day, and all the next. We 
cooled down our fires, stowed most of the 
oil away, and repaired the damages from the 
unfortunate collision with such makeshifts 
as were at hand. Our Bremen friend was 
still in sight when the fog lifted, two days 
afterwards, and had also improved the time 
to get his new jibboom in place. He, as 
well as ourselves, made sail to the north- 
ward, looking none the worse for the en- 
counter. 

We met the ice again in the latitude of 
fifty-seven, and spoke ships which had ex- 
amined it both east and west, without being 
able to make any further progress, nor could 
we hear that any one had yet seen the “‘bow- 
heads.’’ So far as we could learn, we stood 
‘thigh hook’’ of the spring fleet, thanks to 
the aid of the killers, which had enabled us 
to secure three large whales at one lowering 
in so singulara manner. We had cleaned 
and stowed away the four heads of bone, 
amounting to about four thousand pounds. 
This, which is obtained in any considerable 
quantities only from the bowhead and the 
right whale, is an important item in the 
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profits of northern voyages. The many use- 
ful purposes to which modern art has found 
means to apply it, have so increased its val- 
ue, that this peculiar substance, which, in 
the days of right whaling on the southern 
banks, was hardly worth saving, now forms 
fully one-third the value of the animal, and 
even the smallest plates of ‘‘ throat-bone ”’ 
are carefully secured. But the bowheads 
must be found, even at considerable risk in 
forcing through the ice-fields, for if any en- 
terprising captain could drive his ship in 
among the whales in advance of the fleet, 
he would be sure of a ‘‘ cut.”’ 

‘Don’t you suppose that this ice joins the 
land!’ asked the captain, putting the ques- 
tion in a general way to his officers. 

‘‘No sir,’? answered the mate, ‘‘I don’t. 
I think the shore ice has let go, in this lati- 
tude, some time ago. Don’t you, Mr. Bish- 
op ? 9 

‘“Of course,’? said the Bishop, whose 
opinions were considered valuable, as he had 
made observations here last season. ‘‘ This 
ice, in my opinion, is drifting down from a 
higher latitude, from the Anadir Sea and 
Behring’s Straits. It works down parallel 
with the trend of the Asiatic coast, but I 
don’t think the barrier is very wide, and 
whoever can force through it, will find clear 
water in shore, between it and the land.”’ 

‘“You really think so?’ asked the old 
man. ‘‘ You think it is clear of ice away up 
in the angle of the coast near Karaghinsky 
Island ? 

‘Yes, sir, replied the fourth mate. 
haven’t a doubt of it. 
in there now.”’ 

‘‘In she goes, then, neck or nothing. 
We must find the whales this season or lose 
the ship. I shall get her there and see the 
island, that is, if it is possible to force 
through.”’ 

We wore round, head to northward, and, 
hauling up the courses, and bringing the 
ship under easy working sail, boldly entered 
the ice-field, which presented no dangerous 
obstacle at first, the pieces being small, such 
as a ship would push out of her course easi- 
ly. But as we advanced further, the masses 
became larger, heavier and more closely 
packed, and the greatest watchfulness and 
care were necessary. It would no longer do 
to meet it under full headway. The main- 
topsail was thrown aback, and the ship, thus 
slowly forging, met the heavy pieces with 
less force, though still the grinding and 
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thumping under the bows was terrific, for 
there was a southerly set to the whole body 
of it, and at times a ponderous mass would 
drift so heavily against the ship, as to de- 
stroy her headway‘, and even force her a 
short distance astern. But she was kept 
gallantly up to her work, and the maintop- 
sail was filled whenever a clearer space or a 
patch of smaller fragments would permit us 
to do it. It was fine, clear weather, and we 
should never have a better chance. Every 
man felt interested, and anxious to be the 
first to find the great Arctic ‘‘ sea-beasts ”’ 
which were supposed to be swarming the 
island of Karaghinsky, already in sight from 
aloft. Advantage was taken of every open- 
ing where we could gain a single ship’s 
length towards our goal. All hands were 
kept on duty through the day, and ready at 
their stations for working the braces, while 
sharp eyes at the masthead surveyed the 
icy expanse, and reported each opening that 
presented itself, often warning us of sunk- 
en dangers and projections that could not 
be seen from the deck, which we avoided, if 
possible, by change of direction, but if not, 
met them fair with the cutwater, rather 
than on the curve of the bow. The massive 
form of Mr. Pomroy towered between the 
knight-heads, conning the ship, cool and de- 
termined, but anxious, as well he might be, 
when at any moment, a heavier thump than 
usual might start a butt or crash a hole 
through our bow. At length we approached 
a barrier which seemed to present too 
great a resistance for ordinary wood and iron 
to overcome. The Bishop, from aloft, re- 
ported a patch of clear water ahead of us 
within a mile, and the ice well broken up so 
as to present no dangers if we could succeed 
in forcing our way a hundred yards further. 
But the heavy pieces which lay directly in 
our track were so packed as to show no 
available point of attack, without incurring 
great risk. 

‘We've got as far as puzzle, eh, Mr. 
Pomroy ?’’ said the old man, who had 
mounted the breast-hook by the mate’s 
side. 

‘¢ Yes, sir, but I don’t see any way but to 
bump her through,’’ replied the mate. 
‘¢We’ve come too far to back out now, 
and we certainly don’t want to lie here in 
this ice tonight.’’ 

‘‘No, of course not,’? the old man as- 
sented. ‘If we can smash her through 
about twice her length, we shall have her in 
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clear sea before night, and be well in with 
the island tomorrow morning. We must 
try it, and run the risk. The pack is setting 
slowly towards us now. We must meet it 
square with thé stern, and have hands ready 
to bear it off from both bows.”’ 

The ship’s way was stopped as far as prac- 
ticable, and the heavy mass came grinding 
against our cutwater. For a moment it 
seemed to have the advantage, and to push 
us astern, but the maintopsail was filled at 
the moment of contact, and the struggle of 
the two opposing forces was fearful while it 
lasted. It seemed to be so equally ballanced 
that both ship and ice were brought to a 
stand, while the crackling and grinding 
noises under her bows continued to in- 
crease. Studdingsail-yards and other short 
pieces of timber were ready on both bows to 
break the force of the severed ice, in case it 
should yield suddenly, but these seemed 
mere straws when opposed to its momen- 
tum. o 

‘We must go through now, or go down,”’ 
said Captain Stetson. ‘‘Drop the foresail, 
Mr. Paddack.”’ 

The added power of this broad sheet of 
canvas turned the scale in the ship’s favor, 
the mighty ice-floe groaned and lifted under 
the bow, threatening the bob-stays for a mo- 
ment, then suddenly cleft in twain with a 
terrible noise, and our advancing prow shot 
between the two nearly submerged pieces, 
the bearers and fenders were vigorously 
plied, but the stout old ship appeared to 
tremble in every timber as she forced her 
way through. Fortunately the blows were 
distributed over a large surface, the greatest 
danger in similar cases being from contact 
with a sharp angle or spur beneath the wa- 
ter. The whole mass ahead of us had been 
more or less shattered by the recoil of the 
immense piece as it split in two, and short- 
ening sail at once, we crowded through it 
without receiving any shocks so dangerous 
as the first. The pumps were anxiously 
sounded, but indicated no leaks, a few more 
thumps of less force, and the crisis was 
past. We were running through open ice 
of comparatively small size, and the line of 
clear water in shore could now be seen from 
‘the deck. 

Long breaths were drawn as the favorable 
report from the pump well was made in 
loud and cheerful tones, and then the dan- 
ger was forgotten. Had an unlucky blow 
opened a hole in her bottom, our prospect 
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would have been indeed a cheerless one. 
We might, perhans, have reached the shore 
in our boats, but camoinz out in so rigorous 
a climate was no trifling matter, and we 
should have suffered terribly before we 
could have been rescued. 

The Bishop’s theory seemed to be a cor- 
rect one. The ice was all gone in this lati- 
tude, and that through which we had passed 
was evidently drifting down from the Sea of 
Anadir. Between this field-ice and the 
land, for a distance of eight or ten miles, 
the sea was comparatively clear, showing 
only a few drifting pieces, and we had se- 
cured the first chance at the whales, if any 
there were. We were alone, for the first 
time since our arrival at the latitude of 
Behring’s Island. Our situation was not 
without great risk in case of a gale blowing 
on the lee shore, but we hoped in sucha 
case to find shelter behind Karaghinsky, and 
perhaps good anchorage in the sound be- 
tween it and the main land. 

The boatsteerer, Solomon, whose death 
from internal injury had been hourly ex- 
pected for two days past, expired as we en- 
tered the field of ice, and our first duty after 
gaining a safe position for the night, was the 
melancholy one of launching our shipmate’s 
remains into the cold, smooth waters of this 
temporary bay formed by the ice-field. Sea- 
men have a great aversion to keeping a 
corpse on board, and always experience a 
feeling of relief when the burial is over. 
Services were real by Mr. Bishop, the ship 
lying-to with her ensign at half-mast, as usu- 
al on occasions of this kind, and the cool, 
arctic air fanning our heads as we bowed, 
uncovered, round the corpse on the main- 
deck. It was the first time on the voyage 
that we had been called upon to discharge 
this sad duty. It might not be the last, 
however, for any of us were liable to be cut 
off by similar accident at a moment’s warn- 
ing, and the experience of the day had 
shown us how we held our lives suspended, 
depending upon the strength of a single 
plank. We might all have been summoned 
with less time for preparation than had been 
granted our comrade. Sadly, thoughtfully, 
we watched his last plunge into the cold 
depths of his ocean-grave, saw the waters 
close over his head, and turned away to our 
several duties, striving to banish gloomy 
thoughts. Old Kendall improved the oppor- 
tunitv to make a few remarks upon the com- 
mon lot of all humanity, in his dogmatical 
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way, which were interrupted by a cry from 
Westcott, the second mate’s boat-steerer, 
who was slowly mounting the main-rigging. 

‘* What’s that down near the edge of the 
ice ??? 

‘What does it look like ?’? demanded the 
captain. 

‘‘ Like a small black rock,’’ replied West- 
eott, “‘ but it moves along, I think. I don’t 
see any spout.”’ 

“Where is it, asked the Bishop, with a 
leap on the rail, and another to the shear- 
pole. ‘‘I see him! Bowhead! That’s the 
sort we’re looking for! °’ 

We could all see it now—a black arch ris- 
ing above the placid surface, slowly moving, 
as was easy to perceive by its range against 
theice-field. It disappeared a moment, then 
rose again as before, and was followed by a 
long, low arch, or swell, of the same smooth, 
black appearance. 

‘“‘That’s his back!’’ said Mr. Bishop. 
“Where there’s one there ought to be 
more.”’ 

‘“‘T don’t see any spout,’’ said half-a-dozen 
voices at once. 

‘* You can’t see any as he lies, against the 
background of the ice, but his ‘steeple-top’ 
and his back are enough to tell what he is.”’ 

‘TY can make out his spouts through the 
glass,” said Captain Stetson, ‘‘ but they are 
very faint. It’s a whale, I know, and such 
a whale as I never saw before.”’ 

‘Qh, its a bowhead, safe enough. I can 
swear to him,’’ insisted the fourth mate. 
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‘“‘T’ve seen them many a time look just so, 
and couldn’t make out any spout at all. It'll 
be mighty shy work to strike that fellow, 
though.” 

It was so, indeed; for though the greatest 
possible caution was used in getting our 
boats down, and not an oar was allowed to 
touch the water, we had hardly dipped our 
paddles ere the black arch vanished and was 
seen no more. In vain we searched along 
the field, looking in among the ice as well as 
in every other direction. No whale was to 
be seen; and after waiting patiently till it 
was nearly dark, we reluctantly gave him 
up and returned to the ship. The Bishop 
assured us that this was no unusual occur- 
rence in polar whaling. 

‘¢ But he must have been up somewhere, 
since we lowered,” said the mate, in an in- 
credulous tone. ‘‘ Yet no one has ever seen 
anything, either from the boats or the ship. 
How do you account for it ?”’ 

‘*T can’t,”? Mr. Bishop confessed. ‘‘I only 
know the fact. It’s not the first time I’ve 
seen them act just so, and some whalemen 
believe they can go down and stay all day, 
or as long as they like. But I can’t think 
so, as they breathe air, and are built just 
like a right whale.” 

‘¢ Well, it’s something to have secn one,”’ 
said the old man. ‘‘There must be some 
more about. We'll have a look in behind 
Karaghinsky tomorrow if the weather is 
clear.”’ 
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BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


RANDMA sat in the great purple vel- 
vet arm-chair before the grate, with 

little Arthur in her lap; Leonie was at the 
piano, letting her hands wander listlessly 
over the keys, drawing out a slow, mellow, 
plaintive air, like a drowsy brook’s song; 
Millicent was in the bay window, with the 
red, wintry, sunset rays lighting up her 
brown hair, sketching idly a profile that, 
from occasional sly glances, I saw was very 
like Leonie’s, and Maurice had just come in 
and was standing beside grandma, holding 
his hands out before the grate. Grandma’s 
face brightened when she saw him,—he was 


always her favorite among all her grandchil- 
dren,—but his own looked wan and pale, 
but it was always the handsomest, noblest 
face in the world to me,—my brother Mau- 
rice’s. 

Grandma was stroking little Arthur’s silky 
black hair, so like his mother’s. 

‘The poor little fatherless ( uneless 
boy,”’ she said softly. ‘* What will become 
of him, Maurice,—of him and of his moth- 
er?” 

Maurice’s face flushed faintly, and he 
turned hastily away. 

Grandma’s words were very low, but Leo- 
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nie heard them, and came forward in her 
pretty, impulsive way, as gay and bewitch- 
ing in her widow’s weeds as she had been 
when she left us five years before, the most 
beautiful bride that Chesley church ever 
saw. 

*¢ Don’t be worried about us, grandma,”’’ 
she said lightly, though her cheeks were 
flushed and her eyes shone through a little 
mist. ‘‘ Arthur and I can take care of our- 
selves. Mrs. Margrave has promised me that 1 
shall have both her little nieces as pupils in 
music, and with the little Grangers and the 
Holmans I shall have quite a class. You 
know I am not much of a Fortescue, grand- 
ma, everybody says I am like poor, dear 
mamma, and it does vot hurt me to work. 

I looked at her in amazement. It was 
difficult to imagine Leonie—indolent, dreamy 
Leonie, with her luxurious tastes and her 
haughty, high-bred fancies—transformed in- 
to a forlorn, drudging music-teacher. | 

I was not very fond of Leonie; a few mo- 
ments before my heart had been very bitter 
against her, but now I could not help pity- 
ing her. 

‘“¢Tt is ridiculous for you to think of being 
@ music-teacher, Leonie. You wouldn’t 
stand it a week,”’ I said. 

Grandma sighed ‘dolefully, and cast a half- 
appealing glance at Maurice. I forgot my 
pity for Leonie in an instant. 

‘* But then I don’t think it any disgrace 
to earn one’s own bread, and it is no more 
for Leonie than anybody else,’’ I said rashly, 
for I was angry. 

Maurice gave me a glance of indignation 
and amazement, but Leonie only laughed 
lightly, though the crimson in her cheeks 
glowed a little more brilliantly. 

‘““T am glad you have taken my side, 
Beth,’’ she said, and then she sauntered 
back to the piano, and Maurice followed her. 

All this time Milly had kept her head bent 
over her drawing, saying nothing. But I 
knew she saw now, as well as I, the tableau 
at the piano,—Maurice bending over Leonie, 
speaking softly in her ear, while she looked 
up, smiling archly, bewitchingly, in his eyes. 
The pencil quivered a little in Millicent’s 
fingers, but she went on steadily with her 
task. And that was Maurice, whom I had 
thought nobler, more free from weakness 
than any man in the world. 

Seven years before, he and J.eonie had 
been betrothed, but Leonie was a coquette, 
and after tormenting him unceasingly for 
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two years, had cast him off entirely, and 
married Colonel Le Marque, a wealthy 
Southerner, but who lost all his property 
and his life in the war, leaving Leonie and 
little Arthur penniless. 

Leonie’s faithlessness was a_ terrible 
shock to Maurice at the time, I could see, 
but in a few years he laughed and talked 
about it freely, calling his love for her a 
boyish folly, and now for a year he had been 
engaged to Millicent. She was papa’s ward. 
the daughter of one of his early friends, and 
was without a relative in the world, so after 
papa’s death she had lived on with us, seem- 
ing like an own daughter to mamma, and as 
dear as an own sister could have been to me. 
And when Maurice came home from his 
foreign tour, three months after papa’: 
death, and saw her for the first time, he fell 
in love with her at once, and so deeply in 
love that I was sure Leonie’s memory would 
never trouble him again. But yet I hada 
vague presentiment of coming trouble when 
I heard that Leonie’s husband was dead, and 
that she was coming back to us. I was 
when she wrote us that she had decided to 
remain for a year with her husband’s rela- 
tives, though grandma longed to see her, 
and lamented her forlorn condition continu- 
ally. She was fond of Leonie, though she 
knew her faults well enough, principally, I 
think, because she thought her ill-treated in 
having none of grandfather’s money. He 
had left it all to papa, and had cut off Leo- 
nie’s father, who was wild and reckless, and 
married against his wishes, with a shilling. 

Well, Leonie had come back to us, blithe 
and brilliant and beautiful as ever, and it 
soon became evident that my presentiment 
was not without meaning, for little by little 
her winning arts drew Maurice to her side. 
And Millicent looked on with calm, grave 
eyes, suffering intensely, I knew, but too 
proud to make any sign. I was puzzled as 
well as pained. Icould not understand how 
Maurice could help seeing through Leonie’: 
arts, or how he could be so dishonorable as 
to desert Millicent and be so openly devoted 
to Leonie. Presently Leonie’s voice rang 
out in a tender, thrilling love song, and soon 
Maurice’s blended with it. Grandma looked 
and listened with grave approval in her face. 
yet now and then casting a_ half-pitying 
glance at Millicent. 

I was too indignant to endure it any long- 
er. 

‘‘If you are going to Mrs. Lawrence’s, it 
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is time you were dressing, Leonie,’ I called. 
“Tt always takes you at least three hours to 
dress.”? 

Leonie did not heed if she heard me. I 
ran out of the room and up-stairs, and soon 
Millicent followed me, coming quietly into 
the room we shared together, and putting 
her drawing and pencil into her desk as 
carefully and with as serene a face as if she 
had nothing in the world to trouble her. 

‘Millicent, how can you be socalm?”’ I 
cried. ‘‘Aren’t you angry at all at Maurice’s 
ridiculous, contemptible behavior ? ”’ 

Her face flushed a little, and she did not 
lift her eyes, still busy with her desk. 

“YT don’t think his behavior either ridicu- 
lous or contemptible,’’ she answered quietly, 
‘‘and if I did, Beth, I have no right to be 
angry. It is nothing to me.”’ 

“No right? What do you mean?”’ I 
asked in amazement. 

“TI released him from his engagement to 
me long ago, when Leonie first came, as 
soon as I saw that his old love for her had 
returned,’ she answered gently. ‘‘ And he 
accepted his liberty very gladly. And one 
cannot wonder, she is so very beautiful and 
fascinating,’’ she added. 

‘‘ Maurice is beside himself! Men are so 
blind!’ I said indignantly. ‘*‘ How can he 
help seeing that she is only playing with 
him as she was before; that if she consents 
to marry him this time it will be because she 
is poor and he is rich ?”’ 

But Millicent did not care to talk, and I 
uttered my indignant reproaches against 
Maurice without receiving any response un- 
till was tired. But my anger did not abate 
one whit, and when, an hour later, I heard 
Leonie coming up to her room to dress, I 
ran down and found Maurice alone in the 
drawing-room as I expected. 

He was standing before the window in a 
thoughtful, dejected attitude, and did not 
turn his head as I entered theroom. I went 
up to him and laid my hand on his shoulder, 
something in his face calming my anger a 
- little, it was so pale and sorrowful. 

‘Maurice, what do you mean? Are you 
crazy to treat Millicent as you do, and go 
back to Leonie,—that heartless, artful little 
flirt who, you know, is worth nobody’s lov- 
ing?” I said. 

‘Hush, Beth!’ Maurice said quickly and 
sternly. ‘* Leonie is to be my wife. Don’t 
forget that when you speak to me of her.”? 

‘*'Your wife! She was to have been your 
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wife once before. How can you be any 
more sure of her now ?”’ I retorted bitterly, 
too nearly beside myself with anger to care 
how deeply I wounded him. ‘ And three 
months ago you were so devoted to Millicent 
that you were scarcely conscious that there 
was another person in the world. I have 
heard that men were fickle, but I never 
realized it till now! ” | 

Maurice’s face flushed. 

‘It is of no use for us to talk about this, 
Beth,” he said. ‘‘I am sorry you dislike 
the idea of having Leonie for a sister, but I 
must claim the right to do as I please in a 
matter that so nearly concerns myself.’’ 

‘*¢ And if you are happy, it is of no conse- 
quence whether Millicent’s heart is broken 
or not,’’ I said bitterly. 

Maurice dropped his head into his hands, 
and heaved a sigh that was almost a groan. 

I was amazed and a little frightened at the 
effect of my words. ; 

“* Beth, does Millicent care for me now?” 
Maurice said, lifting his head, but not look- 
ing at me. 

‘¢T hope not—I don’t know. I think she 
is too proud to care for anybody whom she 
knows is not worth caring for.’’ 

He did not look very much relieved. Was 
he so supremely selfish that he wished Milli- 
cent to break her heart because he had de- 
serted her, I thought ? 

‘“‘T think she is, and I hope so too,’”’ he 
added, looking up into my face as if he ex- 
pected great praise for such unselfishness. 

I tried to choke down the angry reply that 
was rising to my lips, for I saw that words 
were useless, and turned away. Maurice 
held out his hand to stay me. 

‘¢ Think as kindly of me as you can, Beth, 
and don’t forget that I may have reasons 
that you know nothing of,’’ he said. 

And I went up-stairs more indignant than 
ever. 

‘*¢ Reasons that I know nothing of,’’ in- 
deed! What reasons could there be for his. 
fickleness and folly ? 

Leonie came sailing out of her room in a 
dress of black tulle, looped with white roses, 
that suited her dark, bright beauty well. 
She had made her toilet with more haste 
than usual, that she might rejoin Maurice, I 
fancied, but I was mistaken, for she came 
into our room, and insisted upon helping 
Millicent and me dress. She had become 
very affectionate in her manner to Millicent 
all at once, and insisted upon being allowed. 
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to arrange her hair, and hung about her ca- 
ressingly until I knew Millicent was almost 
frantic, though she was quiet enough out- 
wardly. 

Millicent was lovely in her blue tulle, with 
pale blush rosebuds in her golden braids, 
and Leonie stood back and surveyed her ad- 
miringly; then she cast a glance that was 
meant to be disconsolate into the mirror. 

‘¢ Ah, it is sad to know that one has had 
one’s day? See how old and faded I have 
been growing while you two girls have been 
growing pretty,’’ she said. 

‘‘ Tt is of no consequence,”’ I said shortly, 
for the complacent tone in which she spoke, 
and which said so plainly, ‘‘ But you see I 
can triumph over you in spite of it,” irritat- 
ed me. ‘' Powder and ‘rouge are just as well 
as natural bloom. Indeed, a little better, I 
think, for the false seems always to prosper 
in this world! ”’ 

Leonie lifted her eyebrows a little in mock 
surprise at my angry tone, but her eyes 
flashed, and she devoted herself to adjusting 
Millicent’s flounces without a word. But 
her anger brought a flush to her cheek that 
made her fairly radiant, yet as we presented 
ourselves before Maurice in the drawing- 
room, his eyes wandered past her and rested 
on Millicent’s face, with an expression that 
startled me—full of love and longing, or was 
it only pity, I wondered. 

Leonie saw it, and bit her lip with vexa- 
tion. But when she spoke her voice was 
smooth and carefully modulated. 

‘You see, Beth, that what I said up- 
stairs was true. Even Maurice passes me 
by with the hastiest, most careless of glances 
to admire you and Millicent,”’ she said, with 
a little doleful sigh. ‘‘Am I 80 ugly, my 
cousin ?”’ and she laid her hand on Maurice’s 
arm. 

He bent over her tenderly, took the little 
dainty, jeweled hand in his, and murmured 
in her ear something that was evidently sat- 
isfactory, for she cast a quick glance of tri- 
umph at Millicent as she led the way, lean- 
ing on Maurice’s arm, to the carriage. 

Leonie’s entrance created quite a sensa- 
tion in Mrs. Lawrence’s thronged rooms. 
It was the first time that she had appeared 
in Chesley society since her marriage, and 
everybody was curious to see her whom they 
remembered as a brilliant belle, breaking 
the hearts of half the Chesley beaux. If 
they had expected to see a pallid, drooping, 
heart-broken widow, they were much disap- 
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pointed. And I, who had fancied Leonie 
would consider that an interesting role and 
adopt it, was surprised to see her so blithe 
and brilliant. Never, even in the palmiest 
days of her belleship, had she drawn 80 great 
a crowd of admirers around her, and the new 
throng of belles, who in the days of her first 
reign had been devoting all their energies to 
dolls and primers, looked on with fear and 
trembling. 

The lion of the evening was Mrs. Law- 
rence’s brother, Mr. Eric Amberly. It was 
seldom that Chesley was honored with 80 
distinguished a guest. He had been a noted 
statesman for a number of years, and had 
now accepted an appointment as minister to 
a foreign court. He must have been forty 
years old, but looked younger; a man of the 
world, graceful and debonair, and ‘Oh, 80 
handsome! ’’ said all the Chesley belles. 

Leonie alone seemed to have not the 
slightest interest in him, but devoted herself 
entirely to the enthralment of the standard 
Chesley beaux, who, for this evening, occt- 
pied the rather uncomfortable position of 
lesser lights, and being very gracious to 
Maurice whose devotion to her was not very 
conspicuous. He did not like to have peo- 
ple who knew the story of their former en- 
gagement see that he had fallen under her 
spell again, I thought. 

Mr. Amberly devoted himself conspicu- 
ously to Millicent. I could not wonder, for 
she was more beautiful that night than I had 
ever seen her, and as gay and brilliant as 
Leonie herself. She was determined that 
Maurice should see that she was no lovelorn 
maiden to wear the willow for his sake all 
her days, and it was pride that brought the 
flush to her check and the light to her eye I 
knew. 

Maurice had the most melancholy face, 
and he looked half-savagely at Mr. Amberly 
as he hung over Millicent’s chair. And my 
opinion of my brother was fast lessening. 

The next morning Leonie told grandma, 
with a great affectation of shyness and 
many blushes, that at Maurice’s earnest so- 
licitation she had decided to abandon the 
idea of giving music lessons, and—the rest 
she whispered in grandma’s ear, and the 
poor old lady’s face grew fairly radiant with 
delight, yet she looked a little uneasily at 
Millicent, for though the chief desire of her 
heart was to see her eldest son’s daughter in 
possession of the property which she thought 
justly belonged to her, yet she was kind- 
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hearted and did not like to think that the 
gaining of her desire caused suffering to 
anybody. 

“Maurice is very anxious to ‘have the 
wedding take place at once,”’ said Leonie, 
‘‘but I have told him that he must wait un- 
til spring at least.” 

Millicent grew very white; her self con- 
trol was great, but it would desert her some- 
times, and she arose and left the room. Le- 
onie heard Maurice’s step in the hall and 
ran to meet him; she was not at all shy 
about showing her attachment to him. 

‘Oh, how thankful I am,’’ said grandma, 
when we were alone together, ‘‘ that it has all 
come about as it ought.” 

‘‘Why as it ought?” I asked indignant- 
ly. 
‘‘ Because Leonie will have her right— 

what her father ought to have had.” 

‘‘ And if only the property is arranged as 
it ought to be it is no matter how many 
hearts are broken!’ I said, bitterly, and 
followed Millicent up-stairs. 

But she had locked the door of our room, 
and I left her to the privacy she evidently 
desired, for Millicent was not one to share 
her griefs withany one. I went down-stairs 
again, but I did not care to stay in the 
drawing-room with Maurice and Leonie, for 
I had not yet begun to look with any degree 
of complacency upon Maurice’s folly. Sol 
took my hat and cloak and went out for a 
walk in the shrubbery. Almost the first 
thing that I saw was Mr. Amberly coming 
up the avenue. I knew Millicent had given 
him permission to call on her, but I had not 

expected him to be quite so prompt in avail- 
ing himself of it. But it was Millicent he 
had come to see, and not me, so I kept on my 
way. I was willing to wish him all the aid 
in my power to further his wooing, if he only 
might win Millicent’s heart from Maurice. 
But yet I knéw in my heart that it was not 
possible for him to do that, for she was not 
one to forget easily—not “‘ fickle and false.”’ 

Down at the end of one of the cedar 
walks I met old Derrick, the gardener. He 
had been grandpapa’s gardener—had lived 
on the place ever since he was a young man, 
and he was just cighty now. He was very 
infirm, only able to oversee the gardening a 
little, but to have taken the name away from 
him would have been his death-blow, and he 
still fancied that he was the main-stay of the 
whole establishment; as he had really been 
in his younger days. He was devotedly at- 
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tached to us all, but Leonie, in her child- 
hood had been his favorite, as her father, 
grandpapa’s eldest son, had been in his life- 
time. But since Millicent had come to us 
he had seemed to transfer his affection to 
her; she was so much interested in his fa- 
vorite pursuit, gardening, and she had been 
so kind to him in a long illness he had had 
during the previous winter—going to see 
him every day, carrying little dainties and 
reading to him. And even Leonie did not 
now seem to possess so large a share of his 
heart as Millicent. But ever since grand- 
papa’s denth he had been troubled about the 
unjust way in which the property had been 
divided, that ‘‘ poor Master Philip,’’ and af- 
ter him his daughter, should have had noth- 
ing. Of course he never mentioned it to 
me, but often, after he grew old and child- 
ish, I had heard him muttering over his 
work Uncle Philip’s name, and “ injustice,”’ 
and being ‘“‘robbed of the inheritance he 
was born to.”’ 

As I looked at the old man on this day, it 
struck me at once that the injustice and 
wrongs of this world would trouble him but 
very little longer. He walked very feebly, 
leaning on his staff, and now and then a hol- 
low cough shook his bent, wasted form. 
But his eyes were as black and keen as ever. 
He raised them now to my face, as I spoke 
to him, and said eagerly, scarcely noticing 
my greeting: — 

‘Ts it true what they say hereabout—that 
Master Maurice is going to marry Miss Leo- 
nie ? ’’—she would always be Miss Leonie to 
him. 

I was vexed at the question, but after a 
m)ment’s thought I decided that, after our 
own family, Derrick had the best right to 
know. 

*¢ Yes, I suppose it is true, Derrick,” I an- 
swered. 

Derrick did not look so delighted as I had 
expected; and his tone was less satisfied 
than his words. 

‘TY always thought it would come out 
right, I always thought it would,’’ he said, 
thoughtfully, with his eyes bent upon the 
ground, ‘‘and it is right, it is right. But— 
the other one—Miss Millicent—where is 
she? She is pretty—prettier than Miss Le- 
onie—pretty as an angel right out of heaven. 
And he loves her—he loves her. I know 
how he used to look at her when they used 
to come walking down through the chestnut 
grove. I know how he looked when he told 
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me he was going to be married to her. It’s 
a pity—pity—pity; but was I to blame? 
How could I do any different? and I am 
only a poor old man. What could I do? 
But she’s an angel—an angel! I know 
that.””> He talked so ramblingly and indis- 
tinctly that I could scarcely understand 
him. 

‘¢ Who is an angel? What are you talk- 
ing of, Derrick? Miss Leonie, as you call 
her ?”’ 

‘¢ No—no—no—no! not her,’’ said Derrick 
uneasily, his fingers working together ner- 
vously over his staff. ‘‘ Not her, but she’s 
Master Philip’s child,’ he added, in a sort 
of apologetic tone, raising his eyes to mine. 

I began to think that the old man was los- 
ing his mind entirely, his talk was so incohe- 
rent and his manner so strange. 

‘* Isn’t it cold for you to be out with that 
cough, Derrick?’ I said, anxious to bring 
his rambling talk to a close, and turn his 
mind from a subject that so evidently wor- 
ried him. 

‘Yes, miss, I’m going in directly. But 
Miss Millicent, how is she?’ he said eag- 
erly. . 

‘* Miss Millicent is very well, Derrick,’’ I 
answered, and I went on, knowing that I 
could not put a stop to his questions in any 
other way. 

I went on, wondering more than ever at 
Maurice’s strange infatuation, for Derrick’s 
words had brought to my mind the first days 
of his betrothal to Millicent, when I was 
sure that nothing but death could be able to 
separate them. Could he have any reasons 
of which I knew nothing? I racked my 
brain in vain to think of any possible ones. 
It was not that Leonie might have her 
rights as far as the property was concerned, 
for he had long ago offered to share that 
with her and she had refused the offer. No; 
there could be no reason but that Leonie 
had bewitched him with the arts which she 
knew so well how to use. And yet he had 
anything but the air of a happy lover, and 
his eyes followed Millicent about when he 
thought no one was observing him, with an 
expression that was neither pity nor indiffer- 
ence. 

Mr. Amberly had not taken his departure 
when I returned to the house. Leonie was 
in the drawing-room, but taking very little 
part in the conversation, and in a haughty, 
indifferent way that was very unlike her 
usual winning sweetness. I knew that it 
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meant something, for Leonie was not capri- 
cious, and never did anything without a mo- 
tive. Mr, Amberly was evidently unused 
to being treated in that way by young ladies, 
and seemed a little piqued. But he devoted 
himself principally to Millicent, and she was 
gracious and friendly, as she was to every- 
body. 

Mr. Amberly decided to prolong his stay 
in Chesley, for some reason which he did 
not give, and as days and weeks went by 
his visits at our house grew more and more 
frequent. 

Millicent could not be accused of encour- 
aging him. She treated him with grave 
friendliness, but she was very silent and re- 
served to me, and never voluntarily men- 
tioned his name, and I was a little afraid 
that for her pride’s sake she had resolved to 
marry him, though I knew that in her heart 
she still loved Maurice—Maurice who was 
growing graver and sadder every day, devot- 
ed at times, and as if by effort, to Leonie, but 
at other times gloomy and reserved, wander- 
ing off by himself, and never speaking to 
Millicent unless politeness positively re- 
quired it. 

One day in the early spring, Millicent had 
been driving, and after they returned he 
lingered in the drawing-room a long time, 
going away only at dusk. After he had 
gone I went down to the drawing-room, but 
Millicent had vanished. Very soon Maurice 
came in. 

‘¢ When is that man going away ? or does 
he intend to make Chesley his home ?” he 
said abruptly, half-angrily. 

I understood at once that that man was 
Mr. Amberly whom he had met in the 
avenue. 

‘“‘T suppose he will go some time,”’ I an- 
swered, ‘‘ but I don’t like to look forward to 
it, for I suppose he will take Millicent with 
him, and I shall be very lonely without 
her.”’ 

Maurice turned his face away from me and 
was silent for a moment. 

‘‘Ts she going to marry him ?”’ he said at 
last, in a strained voice. 

‘‘T think so. He seems very much in 
love with her, and he will be kind to her; 
and her home in this house will not be very 
pleasant when Leonie is its mistress.”’ 

Maurice bit his lip at my last assertion, 
but a moment afterward his face brightened 
a little. 

‘‘Then you know that she cares nothing 
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for him? That it is only because she is alone 
in the world that she thinks of marrying 
him ?’’ he said eagerly. 

“TI know nothing about it; but I should 
think it very strange if, after having so strik- 
ing an example of the fickleness of men as 
she has, she should set her affections upon 
another one of them so soon,’’ I answered. 

Maurice’s face flushed. 

‘“Fickleness!’’ he repeated scornfully. 
“Do you misjudge me that way, Beth?”’ 

“IT don’t see how you can accuse me of 
misjudging you; you surely did love Millicent 
once.” 

“Did love her! I love her still, better 
than my own life!’ he interrupted passion- 
ately. 

The curtains that shaded a window only a 
few yards from us trembled visibly, but I 
thought it was a breath of wind that stirred 
them. 

‘But I am wild to tell you this, Beth,” 
Maurice said, after a moment, in which my 
surprise at his words had kept me silent, had 
passed; ‘‘I never should have, if the thought 
of her marrying that man had not made me 
beside myself. Forget it as soon as you 
cap.’ 

‘‘ But why, if you love her, Maurice, why 
have you forsaken her for Leonie ?’’ I asked 
with a vague suspicion in my mind that 
Maurice was really beside himself. 

‘“*T can’t tell you; for heavyen’s sake don’t 
ask me! If you knew what I have suf- 
fered ’?——— 

The window curtains parted, and Milli- 
cent stood before us, white and trembling 
with agitation. 

‘“T ought not to have listened, but you 
began to talk of me at once, and I hoped you 
would go away, and then you need never 
have known that I was here, but I couldn’t 
hear any more.”’ 

Her voice quivered and she broke down 
utterly on the last word. 

‘* Maurice, Maurice, haven’t you anything 
tosay to her? Will you let anything sepa- 
rate you forever ?”’ I cried. 

Maurice stood apart, with a white, set face 
and folded arms, and said not a word. 

‘¢ Qh, hush, hush, Beth!’ Millicent said, 
laying her hand on my arm. 

We were a rather strange-looking group 
then, when Leonie burst in upon us flushed 
and radiant from a game of rumps with little 
Arthur, something which she never indulged 
him in unless she was in high good nature. 
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Her keen eyes glanced uneasily from one to 
another, and then a flush of anger mounted 
to her forehead. 

“‘T am interrupting, I see,’’? she said 
haughtily, and turned back, but Maurice 
stepped forward hastily. 

‘* Not at all, Leonie. Pray dor’t go,’’ he 
said eagerly, and the frown cleared off Léo- 
nie’s face, and she suffered Lim to lead her 
back. 

Millicent went up-stairs and I followed 
her. 

‘¢ Millicent, what does all this wretched 
business mean?’ I exclaimed, when we 
were alone in our room. ‘Do you think 
Maurice is really crazy? If these were the 
old days when pcople believed in witches, I 
should surely think that Leonie was 
one. She has bewitched Maurice. But, 
Millicent, he loves you as I knew he did,— 
you heard what he said,—and it will come 
right some day. Millicent, you will not 
marry Mr. Amberly?”’ 

‘¢ Marry him? No, indeed, Beth. I could 
not do that. But it was a temptation to me. 
I am so alone, and it is so hard to stay here 
and bear this terrible humiliation, to say 
nothing of ’’— and the poor child’s voice 
broke in sobs again. But she recovered her- 
self at once. ‘‘I told Mr. Amberly this 
afternoon that it could never be, and he 
will not come here again.”’ 

‘TY am so glad,’’ I said, ‘‘ for Iam sure 
that everything will come out right; this 
mystery, whatever it is, will be cleared up, 
and you will be my sister, after all.’’ 

‘‘ Never, Beth, never!’’ answered Milli- 
cent, and her eyes flashed brightly through 
their tears. 

And a new source of disgust arose in my 
mind. If the mystery were to be explained 
and Maurice to return to his allegiance to 
Millicent, had not her proud little soul been 
too deeply wounded ever to forgive him ? 

Maurice w@s more eager (han everto hasten 
his marriage, and Leonie at last consented to 
have it fixed for the second week in May. It 
was already April, and preparation for the 
wedding had begun... The whole house was 
to be refurnished, because Leonie had taken 
a dislike to the old-fashioned furniture,— 
‘‘horrible, clumsy old rubbish,’ she called 
it. Grandma had always cherished every 
piece as tenderly as if it were something 
human, but she made no objections to any 
of Leonie’s plans. 

Leonie had gone to spend the day with 
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Mrs. Lawrence, with whom she had lately 
become very intimate, and Millicent and I 
were walking on the piazza, enjoying the 
spring warmth and brightness, so delightful 
after the long, gloomy winter. Suddenly, 
Patrick the coachman came running toward 
us, breathless with haste. 

‘¢ Old Derrick is very sick; he thinks he’s 
dying, and he wants to see Mr. Maurice 
right away.”’ 

I ran and called Maurice, and he went at 
once. | 

‘¢ Let us go too, and see the poor old man 
once more,”’ I said to Millicent. 

She hesitated a little; ever since that night 
when she had heard our conversation, hid- 
den by the window curtains, she had avoid- 
ed Maurice as much as possible, but she 
consented at last, and we walked down the 
avenue to the little lodge where poor Derrick 
had spent nearly his whole life. Old Mar- 
tha, his sister, who kept house for him, met 
us at the door, and to our inquiries for Der- 
rick she answered :— 

“T think he’ll be better now Master Mau- 
rice has come to see him. ’*’Pears as if he 
had something on his mind that he wanted 
to tell him.”’ 

We sat down in the little kitchen to wait 
until Maurice should come out, and Martha 
busied herself about some work in the back 
room. The door into Derrick’s bedroom 
was ajar, and we could hear distinctly what 
Maurice said. 

‘*Ts there anything you wish to say to me? 
Anything that troubles you? You don’t 
worry about Martha? You know she will 
have a home here and be taken care of as 
long as she lives.” 

‘* No, no, it ain’t that,’ said poor Der- 
rick’s feeble voice in answer; ‘but it’s 
about Miss Leonie—she’s Master Philip’s 
child—she used to be here when she was a 
little girl, and I used to toss her up in my 
arms, and she loved old Derrick as well as if 
he’d been the greatest gentleman in the 
land. You don’t wonder that I set a good 
deal by her, do you?” 

‘‘No, no,’ said Maurice impatiently, 
‘* but what can you have to tell me that has 
anything to do with her ?”’ 

Derrick breathed heavily; seemed laboring 
for utterance. 

‘© T can’t tell! Oh, how can I tell that I 
turned traitor against them that I had served, 
and that had been good to me all my life ?”’ 
he moaned. 
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‘* Derrick, what do you mean? Is it any- 
thing about the will ?’’ said Maurice, so low 
that we but just caught the words. 

“ ‘Yes, yes—about the will,’’ said Derrick, 
after a long silence, and with a great effort. 
‘Your father never forged the will; it was 
all a lie that I told you, Master Maurice, all 
alie! But hush, hush, let me tell you!” he 
cried, as Maurice uttered an exclamation of 
surprise, and, I thought, indignation. ‘‘She 
—Miss Leonie—came down here when she 
first came back, and she kept talkin’ to me, 
saying how unjust it was that you should 
have the property and she should be so poor; 
said she and her boy might starve; and you 
see it had worried me all my life because I 
thought it was unjust, and she kept talkin’ 
tome. She asked me if I didn’t remember 
what the last thing your father said to you 
was, when he lay a-dyin’: To be sure that 
she, Master Philip’s daughter, never wanted 
for anything; and she said didn’t that look 
as if he had a guilty conscience about it, and 
didn’t I think it was possible that he forged 
the will that gave him everything and cut 
her father off without a cent? And I knew 
it wa’n’t so, and I told her so; but she kept 
talkin’ to me. She made up all the story 
that I told you about your father’s forging 
the will. I think I was beside myself, Mas- 
ter Maurice, or I never would have done it! 
She said no harm would ever come of it, 
only you would marry her instead of that 
little pink-and-white faced thing, Miss Milli- 
cent. I hated to do it, for she had always 
been kind to me, had Millicent, but I want- 
ed you to marry Miss Leonie, because that 
would make everything right. I told her 
that I didn’t exactly see how doing that 
would bring about a marriage between you, 
when you were already engaged to Miss Mil- 
licent, but she said she knew you, and she 
could manage you. And I promised her I 
would never tell, but when I knew I was dy- 
in’, I couldn’t keep it to myself. You'll 
forgive me, Master Maurice, you’ll forgive 
me, now I’m dyin’ ?” Derrick’s voice was 
eager and tremulous. 

It was a full minute before Maurice spoke. 

‘¢ Yes, I forgive you, Derrick. If you had 
known the misery you would cause, you 
would never have done it. You were only 
the tool of an artful, unscrupulous woman. 
Fool I was, to be so cheated! ”’ 

There were a few more words,—entreaties 
for forgiveness from Derrick, and promises 
to come and see him again that day from 
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Maurice, and then he came out of the room. 
He stared as he saw us, and his face bright- 
ened as he looked at Millicent. 

‘‘Q Maurice, Maurice, we heard it all!” 
I cried; ‘‘ but I am. bewildered. I don’t 
quite understand! ” 

But he did not heed my clinging hand on 
his arm; he almost pushed me aside in his 
eagerness. He went up to Millicent and 
held out his hands. 

‘Millicent, you heard, you know what a 
miserable dupe I have been, but you don’t 
know how carefully, how artfully planned 
was that woman’s plot, how plausible the 
story she coaxed him to tell me! For the 
sake of justice, and to save my father’s mem- 
ory from shame, I forsook you and bound 
myself to her. Millicent, my darling, for- 
giveme! If you knew what 1 have suffered 
you would not hesitate.”’ 

She did hesitate but a moment, then she 
put her hands in his, her eyes brimming 
with tears of joy. 

They went home arm in arm, scarcely no- 
ticing me, but I was very well content. 
Even the pity I felt for poor old Derrick 
could scarcely dampen my joy. 

Leonie was standing on the piazza, flushed 
and glowing from her ride, as we came up. 
But her face darkened as she saw Maurice 
and Millicent. Then, as she noticed the di- 
rection from which they came, a swift pal- 
lor overspread it. 

‘You have been walking,’’ she said, mak- 
ing an effort to speak carelessly. 

“Yes, we have been walking,’’ answered 
Maurice, while Millicent went into the 
house. ‘‘ We have been to see old Derrick, 
and he told me all.’’ 

Leonie’s face grew ashy white. Only for 
a moment; then her self-possession came 
back. She settled her little turban hat 
jauntily upon her head. 

‘“*Told you all, did he? the contemptible 
old coward! I ought to have known better 
than to have trusted him. Well, I suppose 


everything is at an end between you and | 


me,and to tell you the truth, Maurice, I 
think it is a great deal better so, for I never 
could have had a particle of respect for any- 
body that I had been able to make such a 
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fo»l of. I think you and Millicent are very 
well matched. I always regretted that I 
couldn’t conveniently allow you to marry as 
you had planned before Icame. I shall go 
back to Mrs. Lawrence’s. She asked me to 
spend a week with her, and I declined on 
account of preparation that I sha’n’t be trou- 
bled with now. If you will allow Patrick to 
drive me over, I will get ready to go at 
once.”’ . 

“IT would rather you made this house 
your home until you make some definite ar- 
rangements, or as long as you wish,’’ said 
Maurice. 

‘“Thank you, I prefer going to my 
friends,’ said Leonie haughtily. 

And in a few minutes she was off, without 
even bidding good-by to grandma, though 
little Arthur cried pitifully to be allowed to 
do so. 

A week after, Mr. Amberly took his de- 
parture from Chesley, and a rumor crept out 
that he had taken a wife with him. A sus- 
picion came into my mind instantly that was 
verified on the same day by the arrival of 
wedding cards,—Leonie’s and Mr. Amber- 
ly’s. 

The wedding had been a very private one 
at Mrs. Lawrence’s house, and they were go- 
ing inmediately abroad. I was not as much 
surprised as Maurice and Millicent were, forI 
saw at once the meaning of her assumed in- 
difference to him at first. She had intended 
to awaken his interest in her by treating 
him as very few ladies did, and to hold him 
in reserve as a possible suitor if her plot 
to win Maurice should fail. 

It was nearly a year after Maurice and 
Millicent were married before we heard 
from Leonie again, and then it was only in- 
directly, as creating a great sensation by her 
grace and beauty at the foreign courts to 
which her husband had taken her. 

They are coming back to America soon, 
but I think Leonie will not care to come to 
Chesley, though Maurice and Millicent are 
happy enough to forgive her for all the un- 
happiness she caused them, and grandma 
would welcome her warmly in spite of all, 
for she still remembers, as poor old Derrick 
did, that she is Philip’s child. 
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MAJOR GENERAL CHARLES LEE, 


MAJOR GENERAL in the conti- 

nental army under General Washing- 
ton, and the second in rank, was born in the 
county of North Wales about 1731. His fa- 
ther was Colonel John Lee, of the British 
army. The son reccived a thorough military 
education, and at a very early age was com- 
missioned as an officer of grenadiers. 

In 1756 he came to America, and at the 
attack on Ticonderoga in July, 1758, he com- 
manded a company of grenadiers, of the 
44th regiment, in which engagement Gener- 
al Abercrombie was defeated. After the re- 
duction of Montreal he returned to Eng- 
land. At this time the subject of ceding 
the Canadas to the French was much talked 
of, which gave great uneasiness to the resi- 
dents of America. Mr. Lee entered into 
the subject with much spirit, and wrote a 
pamphlet in opposition to the project, which 
was approved of by Dr. Franklin and the 
friends of America in England. 

In 1762 he received a colonel’s commis- 
sion, and served under General Burgoyne, 
who had been sent to Portugal with an 
army for the defence of that kingdom 
against the Spaniards. In this service he 
greatly distinguished himself. At the con- 
clusion of the war he returned to England, 
having received the thanks of the King of 
Portugal for his servi:es, and a recommen- 
dation in the strongest terms from the com- 
mander-in-chief. His strong partiality for 
the cause of the American colonies, in op- 
position to the course of the British minis- 
try, prevented him from obtaining prefer- 
ment in the English army. He then en- 
-tered the service of the King of Poland. 
Although absent at the passage of the stamp 
act, he did not cease laboring in the cause 


-of America, as may be learned from many. 


of his letters. He had several corresjond- 
ents in both houses of parliament, and used 
every argument, and excrted all his abilities 
in our cause. 

In August, 1773 he embarked for Amer- 
ica, arriving at New York on the 10th of 
November. The controversy between 
Great Britain and the colonies had now as- 
sumed a serious character. At this crisis 
General Lee was active in our cause. In 


his conversation, and by his writings, he an- 
imated the inhabitants of the colonies, 
through which he traveled for that purpose, 
visiting Philadelphia, several places in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, New York, Rhode Is 
land and Boston, and returning to Philadel 
phia, before the meeting of tne first Con- 
gress in September, 1774. The British gen- 
eral, Governor Gage at Boston, had issued 
his proclamations, and though General Lee 
was still on half-pay in the British service, 
it did not prevent him from expressing his 
sentiments in terms of the greatest severity _ 
against the ministry.. | 
In 1774 he was persuaded by his friend,. 
General Horatio Gates, to purchase a valua 
ble tract of land of nearly three thousand 
acres, in Berkeiey County, Virginia, near 
where General Gates owncd a plantation. 
Here he resided till the following year, 
when he renounced his half-pay from the 
British government, yet assuring the secre- 
tary of war that whenever it should please 
his majesty to call him to any honorable ser- 
vice against the natural hereditary enemies 
of his country, he would obey the summons 
with alacrity; but in the present case, the 
arbitrary measures of the government in re- 
lation to the colonies, were ‘‘so absolutely 
subversive of the rights and liberties of 
every individual subject, and so destruc 
tive to the whole empire at large, and 
ultimately so ruinous to his majesty’s own 
person, dignity, and family, that he thought 
himself obliged in conscience, as a citizen. 
Englishman, and a soldier of a free state. 
to exert his utmost to defeat them.” 
Professing these sentiments, he became 
daily « greater enthusiast in the cause of 
liberty. At the request of some of the 
most distinguished members of the Con- 
gress, he accepted a commission as a major 
general in the continental service. On the 
21st of June, 1775, he accompanied General 
Washington to the camp at Cambridge. 
where they arrived on the 2d of July. On 
the journey they received the news of the 
battle of Bunker Hill, and everywhere the 
people of Massachusetts received them witb 
every testimony of esteem. General Lee 
remained with this army till 1776, when Gen- 
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eral Washington despatched him to New 
York, to prevent the British from obtaining 
possession of the city and the Hudson River, 
as then they would command the country, 
and the communication with Canada. 

This important trust he executed with the 
greatest promptitude, wisdom, and energy. 
His determined and decisive measures had a 
good effect on the army and on the people. 
His extensive correspondence, his address 
under every difficulty, and his unwearied 
attention to his duties, all evinced his great 
military capacity. 

Congress soon after appointed him to the 
command of the army in Canada; but after- 
ward changed his instructions, and appoint- 
ed him to the command of the southern de- 
partment. In his journey to South Caroli- 
ua he was received with great enthusiasm 
for his generous and manly exertions in de- 
fence of the rights and liberties of America. 
He was afterwards ordered to New York, 
and while with his command on the march 
to join General Washington in Pennsyl- 
vania, he left his camp to reconnoitre the 
position of the enemy. While engaged in 
this employment, he was surprised by a 
company of British Light Horse, at a house 
where he had stopped, taken prisoner, and 
carried to New York. This event occurred 
on the thirteenth of September, 1776. Gen- 
eral Wilkinson, in his ‘‘ Memoirs,” gives the 
foliowing account of it:— 

‘General Lee wasted the morning in al- 
tercation with certain military corps who 
were of his command, particularly the Con- 
necticut Light Horse, several of whom ap- 
peared in large, full-bottomed perukes, and 
were treated very irreverently. The call of 

the adjutant general for orders also occupied 
some of his time, and we did not sit down 
to breakfast before ten o’clock. General 
Lee was engaged in answering a letter from 
General Gates, and I had risen from the ta- 
ble, and was looking out of an end window, 
down a lane about one hundred yards in 
length, which led to the house from the 
main road, when I discovered a party of 
British troops turn the corner of the avenue 
at full charge. Startled at this unexpected 
spectacle, I exclaimed, ‘ Here, sir, are the 
British cavalry!’ ‘ Where?’ exclaimed the 
general, who had signed the letter in the in- 
stant. ‘ Around the house;’ for they had 
open files and encompassed the building. 
General Lee appeared alarmed, yet collected, 
and his second observation marked his self- 
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possession: ‘Where is the guard? Why 
don’t they fire?’ and after a momentary 
pause, he turned to me and said, ‘ Do, 
sir, sce what has become of the guard.’ 
The women of the house at this moment 
entered the room, and proposed to him to 
conccal himself in a bed, which he rejected 
with evident disgust. I caught up the pis- 
tols that lay on the table, thrust the letter 
he had been writing into my pocket, and 
passed into a room at the opposite end of 
the house, where I had seen the guard in the 
morning. Here I discovered their arms, 
but the men were absent. I stepped out of 
the door, and perceived the dragoons chas- 
ing them in different directions, and receiv- 
ing a very uncivil salutation, I returned into 
the house. From the terrific tales spzead 
over the country, of the violence and bar- 
barity of the enemy, I believed it to bea 
wanton murdering party, and determined 
not to die without company. I accordingly 
sought n position where I could not be ap- 
proached by more than one person at atime, 
and with a pistol in each hand, I awaited 
the expected search, resolved to shoot the 
first and second person who might appear, 
and then to appeal to my sword. I did not 
long remain in this unpleasant situation, 
but was apprised of the object of the incur- 
sion, by the very audible declaration, ‘ If 
the general does not surrender in five min- 
utes, I will set fire to the house!’ which, 
after a short pause, was repeated witha sol- — 
emn oath. And within two minutes I heard 
it proclaimed, ‘ Here is the general, he has 
surrendered!’ A general shout ensued, the 
trumpet sounded the assembly, and the un- 
fortunate Lee, mounted on my horse, which 
stood ready at the door, was hurried off in 
triumph, bare-headed, in his slippers and 
blanket-coat, his collar open, and his shirt 
very much soiled from several days’ use. 
The capture of General Lee was felt as a 
public calamity. It cast a gloom over the 
country, and excited general sorrow.” 

At the request of Congress, General 
Washington, not having any prisoner of 
equal rank with General Lee, proposed to 
exchange six field officers for him. To this 
it was answered, that as Mr. Lee was a de- 
serter from his majesty’s service, he was 
not to be considered as a prisoner of war. 
After much discussion he was detained till 
April, 1778, when he was exchanged for the 
British General Prescott, who was taken at 
Newport. 
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At the battle of Monmouth, in June, the 
first military action he was engaged in after 
his exchange, he was detached by the com- 
mander-in-chief to make an attack upon the 
rear of the enemy. General Washington 
was pressing forward to support him, when, 
to his astonishment, he found him retreat- 
ing. Meeting with him under these circum- 
stances, without any previous notice of his 
plans, General Washington addressed him 
with some severity. Soon after, General 
Lee being ordered to check the advance of 
the enemy, he conducted himself with his 
usual bravery, and when forced from the 
ground on which he had been placed, 
brought off his troops in good order. 

The haughty temper of General Lee could 
not, withstand the indignity which he con- 
ceived to have been offered to him on the 
field of battle. He addressed a letter to 
General Washington, requiring reparation 
for the injury. General Lee was arrested 
for disobedience of orders, misbehavior be- 
fore the enemy, and for disrespect to the 
commander-in-chief. Of these charges he 
‘was found guilty by a court-martial, of 
which Lord Stirling was president, and he 
was sentenced to be suspended for one year. 
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He defended himself with his accustomed 
ability, and his retreat seems to be justified 
from the circumstances occurring at that 
time. His disrespectful letters to the com- 
mander-in-chief, which were written with 
much bitterness, could not be justified under 
any circumstances. 

After the result of the court-martial was 
confirmed by Congress, in January, 1780, he 
retired to his.plantation in Virginia, where 
he lived in most singular style, in a house 
which was in a dilapidated condition. Glass 
windows and plastering on the walls would 
have been luxurious extravagance, and his 
entire furniture consisted of but a very few 
necessary articles. With his books and a 
pack of dogs he passed away his time in ob- 
scurity. In the fall of 1782, tired of this 
mode of living, he sold his landed property 
in Berkeley and resolved to return to civil- 
ized life. He passed a short time with some 
friends in Baltimore, and then went to Phil- 
adelphia, intending to make that city his fu- 
ture residence. He took lodgings at an inn 
on Market Street. After being there buta 
few days, he was taken ill with a fever, 
which terminated his existence on the 2d 
of Octeber, 1782, at about fifty-one years. 


QUESTIONINGS. 


BY LILLIAN GREY. 


IME heals all sorrows and hurts,”’ they tell me; 
‘‘There is always a summer to come,”’ they say; 
And I wonder deep in my heart if ever 
In the round of my life there shall come a May. 


Will there flowers bloom in the wastes of living? . : 
Will my song-birds waken to life again? . 
Will there be no sears from the heat of battle? 
No memory left of the weary pain? 


O meadow, white with the blowing daisies! 
Have ye forgotten the drifting snows? 
O trees! do ye think of the blasts of winter, 
As ye sway in the zephyr that comes and goes? : 


O little streams! as ye glide serenely 

O’er shining pebbles, by banks of ferns, 
Have ye forgotten the icy fetters? 

Do ye know that ever the frost returns? 


O little birds, with your happy singing! 
Have ye forgotten the last year’s nest, 
So full of your downy, hungry darlings? 
Have ye found a fairer in later quest? 


O trees and meadows! O streams and singers! 
Ye have never a soul to suffer and thrill,— 
Never a longing for something vanished, 
**Or the sound of a happy voice that is still : 
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BY WM. K. NEVILLE. 


EIGH HOLM, or The Hall (as it was 
most generally calied by those in the 
neighborhood), was certainly one of the fin- 
est country seats in the country. In former 
times, it had also been one of the gayest, 
but in this particular it had changed before 
the time of which we speak. 

Mr. Howard, owner of the Hall, was a 
widower with one child—a girl—eight years 
old in the year when our story begins. The 
death of his wife had been a shock from 
which his once cheerful nature had never 
recovered; and but for the delight which the 
constant company of his little Alice afforded 
him there is no doubt that he would have 
sunk into a state of constant gloom. 

We have said Alice was eight years old. 
Her cighth birthday was signalized by an 
accident, which we must mention. A small 
river ran through the estate, almost half a 
mule from the Hall. The banks were richly 
wooded, covered with wild flowers and 
plumed with ferns, and from bank to bank, 
in the thickest of the wood, ran a rustic 
bridge. To this spot Alice walked almost 
every day, and here the accident happened. 
It was her birthday, and some children of 
her own age had been asked to spend the 
evening with her. She had taken a fancy 
that each should wear garlands of their fav- 
orite flowers, and so, with her nurse, had 
sallied forth early to gather them. Her way 
ed acro:s the bridge, where she stopped for 
& moment, and, childlike, leaned over the 
rustic handrail, to throw something into the 
water. She over-balanced herself, and fell 
into the river, sank for a second, then rose, 
and began to float swiftly down with the 
stream. Her nurse was powerless to help, 
and too stunned to utter a cry; but help 
came. A boy, young and slight, sprang 
from the underwood, about twenty yards be- 
.ow the bridge, threw his cap aside and 
plunged in. A moment after, and he had 
caught at the drowning form, and held it 
with a firm grasp; but the current was swift 
and strong and bore him from the shore de- 
spite all his efforts. Down the river they 
floated out of sight of the bridge. His hands 
felt benumbed, his strength was failing; still 

he grasped the insensible form of the child 


and kept her head and kis own above water. 
They were nearing a spot where he knew an 
old alder-tree forked a great branch many 
feet over the stream; if he could reach it, it 
might be well. He guided himself by great 
effort so as to be nearer the left bank. 
There was the branch—could he reach it? 
No! no!—yes! it stayed him—a part under 
water had caught the chile’s clothes, and 
this stayed both. By slow degrees, half- 
spent as he was, he succeeded in drawing in 
shorewards by help of the branch. Hecould 
not climb the steep bank, but he could lean 
his weight on the alder-bough, and hold on 
till he had strength to call for help. Then 
he called, and with good lusty lungs, too. 
Fortunately, some laborers were working in 
a field close by, so help came quickly. 

Next day a message came to John Digby’s 
father, to the effect that Mr. Howard would 
be glad to see liis son at the Hall. John 
went there by himsclf, full of delight, feel- 
ing sure that he should be warmly thanked. 
His heart failed him a little as he was shown 
into the grand drawing-room and the pres- 
ence of Mr. Howard. 

‘Are you the boy who saved Miss How- 
ard’s life yesterday ?”’ asked a handsome, 
languid-looking gentleman from an easy- 
chair, still keeping his finger in the book 
which he read, to mark the place. 

‘¢T am, sir, if you please.” | | 

‘¢T suppose you think I ought to show my 
gratitude to you?”’ 

‘¢Tt was pleasant enough to save her, sir,”’ 
said the boy, but a little disappointment 
was perceptible in his face and tone. 

‘‘That is right, my boy; hold to that. Do 
good for its own sake. Do not trouble your 
head about the reward, and then you can 
never be disappointed.”’ 

‘That is true, sir,” said John, with a 
half smile, as though not altogether pleased 
with the philosophy. 

‘¢ So the matter ends with you. You have 
done well and bravely; that is enough for 
you. Now myturncomes. You have giv- 
en my only child back to me again; tell me 
how I can show my gratitude.”’ 

John was silent, and blushed a little, not 
wishing to ask anything. 
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‘¢ What can I do for you? ”’ 

‘‘T want nothing, sir. I am glad to have 
served you, and better pleased to have saved 
the pretty child.” 

‘‘ But I cannot say good-by to you thus. 
Express some wish.”’ 

“Well, sir, if not too bold, I should just 
like to see the pretty young lady. She was 
so pale yesterday; I should not like to think 
of her as she looked then.” 

Mr. Howard touched a bell. A servant 
appeared. 

‘*T wish Miss Howard to come here,”’ he 
said, and almost immediately the child came 
into the room. 

She seemed a little timid at the sight of a 
stranger. 

** Alice, do you know who this is?”’ 

‘* No, papa.”’ 

‘“‘ He saved you yesterday.” 

‘Was ithe? I didn’t see him, I do not 
remember about it after I fell in, only the 
cold, cold river,—it rushed so, and covered 
me. I could see nothing; that is why I did 
not know you,”’ said she, turning to John, 
‘‘but now I will never forget you as long as 
I live.” 

‘‘You never must forget him. Now, 
Alice, what must I do for him? What must 
I give him?”’ 

‘*T don’t know, papa. I will give him all 
my books, my newest ones, too; they are 
French. I am beginning to learn French. 
Do you know it?’ she asked John. 

‘No; I know very little of anything.” 

‘* Does that make you sorry ?”’ 

‘* Very,’’ said the boy with a sigh. 

‘‘Should you like to go to a firstrate 
school, John?” asked Mr. Howard, the 
thought suddenly striking him. 

‘Oh, sir, better than anything! but it is 
too much.’? 

‘“No, it is all right. Say no more, you 
shall do so. Ask your father to come to me 
thfs evening, and I will speak to him.” 
John was speechless for gratitude. ‘Do 
not thank me; itis not much. I could not 
do too much for you. See what you have 
done for me.”’ And he put his arm round 
his child, and drew her close tohim. ‘ Good- 
by now. Go and think over what I have 
said. Make yourself quite sure that the 
idea pleases you,’’ and he held out his hand. 
John took it, and was moving from the room, 
when Alice cried:— 

‘* Shake hands with me, too, John.” 

He turned back a moment, took the small 
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hand in his, and kissed it with as pures 
spirit of chivalry as the noblest knight of old 
romance might have done, and was gone. 

‘¢ ‘Whose son is he, papa?”’ 

‘‘ James Digby, the gamekceper’s son, 
dear; and a fine-looking boy, too.” 

‘‘And he saved me! What would you 
have done without me, papa?’ asked the 
child wistfully. 

Her father answered only by a look, but 
the look spoke enough to satisfy her. Some 
looks are more expressive than words; even 
children feel this. 

John Digby’s father scarcely took his 
son’s good fortune as gladly at first as might 
have been expected. 

‘* He is my only child, Mr. Howard, and 
his mother is dead, as you know; and there 
isn’t a bit of life in the cottage but what he 
makes in it. ’Tis hard to part with him, sir. 
He always longed to be a scholar, though, 
and now that the chance turns up, I would 
be a bad father if I hindered him.”’ 

‘Certainly, Digby; his good ought to be 
your pleasure.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, sir, so I'll make it; or, I'll try.” 

‘“‘T can understand your feelings. Mine 
is an only child, and motherless, too,”? and 
Mr. Howard drew his hand over his face as 
he spoke. 


We must pass over three years in our sto- 
ry here. John Digby is now seventeen. 

It was a cold, bleak day in mid-winter; 
and on this day, after three years’ absence 
from his native village, John Digby came 
back to the little cottage again, and heard 
the bell that was tolling for his father’s fun- 
eral. 

He had been at school in France. A few 
years ago the facilities for traveling were 
not such as they are now. Mr. Howard had 
more than once kindly offered to pay his ex- 
penses home for a visit, but John Digby 
shrank from imposing a further tax upon his 
benefactor, and refused the offer. His 
father’s death was sudden, and, as we have 
said, John reached what had been his home 
on the day of the funeral. 

Mr. Howard walked from the churchyard 
with John Digby, speaking to him as he saw 
he could bear it. 

‘“‘Come to the Hall, John; you must not 
go back to the cottage,’ he said, as they 
came to a point where the two roads crossed. 

‘¢ You are very kind indeed, Mr. Howard. 
I feel all you say, but I had rather spend my 
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evening alone in the cottage,” said John. 

‘Tt will be so cheerless. You have nota 
soul to speak to, and the wind is getting up. 
There will be a storm tonight.”’ 

‘‘ Several of the neighbors offered to come, 
or wished me to go to their homes; but I 
ssid I had rather spend the evening alone. 
I have much to think about, sir.”’ 

“Well, you are a strange lad; but go, as 
you wish it, and remember, when you feel 
disposed, a welcome waits you at the Hall.” 

‘And so they parted. 

A week later, John presented himself at 
the Hall, and was received with much kind- 
ness. 

“There seems to be something on your 
mind, John, that ycu do not like to speak 
about,’ said Mr. Howard, when they had 
talked for a while. 

‘There is, Mr. Howard, but I half fear to 
offend you if I speak; however, I must ven- 
ture it. I have been thinking, I am now 
seventeen. I have had three years’ instruc- 
tion, and hope I have made some progress 
in learning. But I feel that I cannot go on 
as Ihave done. I cannot trespass longer on 
your generosity. My father’s savings 
amount to fifty pounds, now mine,’’ and he 
sighed deeply. ‘‘I wish to become a pupil 
teacher in some English school. I feel fully 
competent to teach the French language, 
and I could tuke the younger classes also in 
classics and mathematics, and so be able to 
push my own education without further help 
from you.”’ 

“All right. Right and independent. You 
shall try. I will write and recommend you 
to a gentleman who has interest of the kind 
you need.”’ 


John Digby, aged twenty-two, is now a 
scholar of College, Cambridge, and 
has come down to read during the summer 
vacation at the little village. His first day 
there, of course, brought him to visit at the 
Hall. He was for some minutes in the well 
remembered drawing-room, when a young 
lady, seemingly sixteen or seventeen years 
of age, entered the room by a window from 
the grassy slope outside. She colored at first 
on seeing a stranger, and John Digby grew 
unusually pale for a second; but instantly re- 
covering, explained that he had come to call 
on Mr. Howard, and that he had been wait- 
ing for him some quarter of an hour. 

‘Have you really been waiting a quarter 
of an hour alone here? ”’ 
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‘Yes, but the time has passed quickly 
enough. There are books and pictures in 
this room enough to make any one happy.” 

“Are you fond of books then ?” 

‘¢ How could I be otherwise ? What noble 
society they give us! We read, and, at our 
will, walk with sage and poet, philosopher 
and saint.”’ 

‘Yes, surely; but they are often too high 
for our moods, and the little trifles of every- 
day life seem to engross us, 60 that We can 
scarcely heed them.”’ 

*¢ You are right, but *’—— 

Here the the footman entered, with rather 
a heated face. 

‘¢ Please, sir, I thought Mr. Howard was 
in, but he is not. I have sought him over 
the fruit-garden and greenhouses, and can- 
not find him. I have sent one of the 
men to seek in the new plantation. If 
you will wait, sir, I dare say he will be 
found.”’ 

‘¢Oh, no, do not bring Mr. Howard in. 
I shall call again very shortly,’ but the ser- 
vant had left the room. 

John Digby rose to take leave. 

‘© Who shall I tell papa has been here?" . 
asked Alice. 

‘Can you not at all guess, Miss How- 
ard ?”? 

‘¢ Miss Howard! Then you remember me, 
though I do not you. You know my name, 
I see.” 

‘¢ Remember you! ’’ and again the sudden 
paleness passed over his face. ‘‘ Yes, Miss 
Howard, I do remember you, but I have 
some reason—I am John Digby.” 

“John Digby!’ and she held out her 
hand with a look of joyous welcome in her 
eyes. ‘*OQh, I have heard of you, and 
thought of you, and longed to see you; I 
have imagined so often what you would be 
like, and you are not like my imaginings at 
all, or I should have known you, I am 
sure.”” 

*¢ May I venture to ask what you thought 
I should be like?”’ 

‘‘Strong, dark and determined-looking; 
and instead, you are slight, and fair, and 
very pale. No wonder you are pale; you 
must have been reading so much. You 
must not look at a book during the vaca- 
tion.”’ 

‘¢ Indeed I must,’’ he said, with a smile 
half sad. | 

‘* No, you shall not. You shall leave your 
walking with the philosophers, and ride with 
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me insteal—a dreadful change of society! 
But you saved my life once, and I havea 
little claim to try and save yours, if I see it 
in danger.” 

There was as much dignity as liveliness in 
the speaker’s manner, and the look of kind- 
ly interest in her eyes was very plain. 

The conversation was here interrupted by 
the entrance of a young man, seemingly 
about twenty-six years of age, the servant 
announcing “‘ Sir John Winton.’’ The new- 
comer was small and delicately formed, and 
might have been termed handsome but for 
the smallness of his dark eyes, and the 
sharp hook of his nose. His mouth was 
smaH and perfect, but a kind of perpetual 
scorn curled the upper lip. 

‘‘T hope, Alice, you are not tired after 
your ride yesterday ?’’ he said, as he touched 
her hand. 

‘‘'Yes, rather. I have been idle today, 
wandering with a book amongst the flowers, 
pretending to read. But I must introduce 
papa’s friend and mine. Mr. Digby, Sir 
. John Winton.”’ 

Sir John bowed with perfect politeness, 
and yet there was a kind of scrutiny in his 
glance under which John colored. A mo- 
ment after, ne half raised his glass, but did 
not put it to his eyes. John met him with 
a glance that stayed him. 

‘¢T—I beg your pardon, Mr. Digby,” he 
said, slightly stammering. ‘‘ I am so short- 
sighted, it becomes an instinct with me to 
take a glass up.’’ 

‘‘T can easily understand that,’’ said John, 
but his look said, ‘‘ understand and excuse.”’ 

Sir John detected something slightly pat- 
ronizing in look or tone, and bit his lip 
sharply. 

‘‘'You are a stranger in this part of the 
world, I think ? ’’ said the baronet. 

‘¢ No, Sir John; my boyhood was passed 
here.’’ 

‘Here? In this neighborhood? Strange 
that we have never met.”’ 

‘Our paths in life did not lead us togeth- 
er. My father, James Digby, was Mr. 
Howard’s gamekeeper.”’ 

Sir John stared, first at John and then at 
Alice. 

‘© Gamekeeper! ”’ he said, half to himself. 

‘¢This gentleman saved my life some years 
since. I think you must remembcr the cir- 
cumstance,’’ said Alice. 

‘6 Ah, yes—the river—I remember. Well, 
air, I feel—I mean all Miss Howard’s friends 
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must feel truly grateful to you. I can only 
say that at all times you may command any 
help that lies in my power to afford.”’ 

Sir John spoke in a most gracious, conde- 
scending tone. 

‘Thank you, Sir John; I trust I shall not 
trouble you. I am one of those who believe 
that only what we win is ours, not what we 
receive. May I ask you, Miss Howard, to 
tell your father that I hope to have the 
pleasure of seeing him shortly ?”’ 

‘¢He will be at home all tomorrow, so 
come then.”’ 

‘¢ Thank you, I will.” 

He bowed, but she held out her hand, say- 
ing, as they parted :— 

‘‘ Mind, Mr. Digby, I shall not forget the 
riding. When I take up an idea I am very 
determined about it, as you will find.”’ 

‘““What do you mean about the riding, 
Alice?” asked Sir John, when they were 
alone. 

‘‘He looks pale and ill; it will do him 
good to ride.”’ 

‘¢Not with you and your father, I hope?” 

‘¢ Even so, John.”’ 

‘* What, that fellow ? ”’ 

‘“‘That fellow, as you please to call him, 
saved my life.”’ 

‘‘Tf he did, he knew what he was about. 
He has been well paid for it since.” 

‘Thank you, cousin; you are most gallant. 
You rate my life at the value of two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds; that was exactly what 
his three years at a French school cost papa. 
You have taken down my vanity not a 
little.” 

‘¢ Nonsense, Alice, you know I did not 
mean any such thing. But really it is not 
fit that you should ride with that vulgar fel- 
low.”? 

‘He is as gentlemanly as any of you, 
John; and besides, papa shall judge for me 
in this as in all other things.”’ 

‘¢ You shall not do it, Alice.”’ 

‘* John, you are my cousin, not my guard- 
ian, or the disposer of my conduct iu any 
way.”’ 

‘¢ Well, if you have a taste for low com- 
pany, it is but natural that you indulge 
it.” 

The rides did take place in spite of Sir 
John’s dislike. Many a large, cheerful rid- 
ing-party was formed at the Hall, and John 
Digby was always invited to join them. 
But whenever he rode at Alice’s left hand, 
Sir John Winton rode on the right. John 
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showed to advantage in his new position, for 
he had a graceful figure and rode well. 

‘*Now, Mr. Digby, confess that you are 
better than when you came a fortnight ago,”’ 
said Alice, as they rode a little in advance 
of the rest one day. 

‘* ‘You have cured me, Miss Howard, as far 
as I can be cured,’’ said John. 

‘Ss How, as far? What do you mean ?”’ 

‘* I cannot tell you what I mean,’ said he 
sadly. 

‘Some passing thought made her blush 
deeply. Their eyes met, and a look passed 
between them that Alice thought on for 
many days after. 

But all happy times must come to an end. 
The summer vacation was over. Jack went 
back to his books, and wondered to find how 
stubbornly disposed his mind was to wander 
from them. Sometimes he sat for hours 
without turning a leaf, with his head lean- 
ing on his hands, his mind far away in 
dreamland; but the will within him was 
strong and stern, and dreams had to give 
way before it. John Digby was (what few 
men are) complete master of himself. He 
turned to work with redoubled energy. 

“ Digby, you are going a fair way to use 
yourself up,”’ his college friends would re- 
monstrate. 

‘¢ Not I. I can do what some men cannot, 
—go to sleep at any moment I choose, if I 
feel overdone, and wake up at any moment. 
Besides, I must work.”’ 

‘Work, by all means, my good fellow, 
but take it easy, and don’t kill yourzelf.”’ 

‘¢T have not a long purse like you,” said 
John; ‘‘ I must make my own fortune. Be- 
sides, I had rather wear out than rust out.’ 

‘It won’t pay to break yourself up. A 
doctor’s bill is a precious long affair.”’ 

A change had come over Alice Howard 
since John Digby’s return to college. Her 
father observed it, sighed over it in silence, 
and at last spoke. 

‘* What is the matter with you, my dear 
child? You seem to have lost all your gay 
spirits,’’ he said sadly. 

‘*Nothing is the matter, papa. 
should you think there is ? ” 

She turned her face a little way, and 
slightly drooped her head. 

‘* Ah, Alice! I am afraid I am right; there 
is something.” 

However, she never gave any explanation 
by word or look, but made every effort to 
appear cheerful. 


Why 
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‘Take her for change of air,’’ said Sir 
John Winton, whom Mr. Howard privately 
consulted. ‘* Do it at once, Mr. Howard, I 
implore you! *’ 

‘* How earnest you are about it, Winton. 
You frighten me, and make me think that 
there must be more evil than I see.”’ 

‘“‘She is looking really ill, and she has no 
spirits. What could be worse than such a 
state?” 

‘* Nothing; you are right. 
only too clearly.” 


I see it myself 


‘Thank goodness, you do! Now you will 
act, will you not? ”’ 
‘*Of course. Is not my only child my one 


object in life? But what makes you so 
earnest ? such a tone is new to you.”’ 

‘¢ Mr. Howard, I love your daughter! ”’ 

‘*'You do! Does she know it?” 

‘‘She does not. I have felt this was no 
time to speak.”’ 

‘* Right. Need I tell you you have her 
father’s best wishes. But she must make 
her own choice. You, being her cousin, 
have frequent opportunities of furthering 
your object, and I can scarcely doubt of your 
success. But she must be frece—quite free 
to judge for herself.’’ 

‘*¢ Alice, I have decided that change of air 
is needed for you,’’ said her father, that 
evening; ‘‘ and so have arranged that we set 
out for Paris in three weeks. Any visits 
you have to pay, or any things that are to be 
done, had better be thought about at 
once.”’ 

‘They shall, papa.”’ 

‘You will be delighted with Paris.”’ 

‘*' You are very good to think about my 
pleasure, papa.”’ 

“If I am, try and please me, then, by 
looking better.”’ 


So they went abroad, and Sir John Win- 
ton with them. They saw all the sights of 
Paris; and as the winter came on, and the 
weather grew cold, went south, reaching 
Nice before Christmas. 

Winter passed and spring came, and the 
travelers had made another move south to 
Rome, and then crossed from the continent 
to England to look after their estates. 

‘Dear old England! there is no place 
like it in the whole world! ’’ exclaimed Alice, 
as she stood on the deck of the steamer, 
and the white cliffs came in sight. 

“*Y think you are right, my dear,’’ said her 
father. 
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‘Don’t say so, Mr. Howard,’ put in Sir 
John; ‘‘each country has its charm. I 
think we have all proved it.”’ 

Two days more saw the travelers settled 
at Leigh Holm. Two pleasant summer 
months wore themselves away in riding and 
the paying and receiving of country visits. 

‘¢ A sad thing the rector’s death,” said Sir 
John Winton to a friend who was with him, 
as they rode toge:her over the broad moor. 
‘Very well he has left no children, nora 
wife.” 

‘‘ Well indeed. What about the living? 
You know, of course, what your friend is 
going to do?”’ 

‘*Not yet. My friend Howard was out of 
sorts. I did not like to introduce the sub- 
ject till he cheers a little.” 

‘‘T heard he was bringing young Digby 
here.”’ 

‘‘Digby! you heard that? Howard would 
never be such a fool. A falsehood, sure 
enough, whoever said it.”’ 

‘What makes you fly into such a rage, 
Winton!” 

‘* Rage! it’s enough to make aman ina 


rage. A fellow lixe that—raised from rags 
and beggary! But Howard is not quite mad 
et.” 


Yet for all Sir John Winton’s wrath, four 
Sundays after this conversation, John Dig- 
by ‘‘ read himself in’ in the little, old gray 
parish church. 

‘‘Come and dine with us this evening, 
Digbv,’’ said Mr. Howard, as they crossed 
the churchyard together, after service. 

‘‘Thank you, Mr. Howard, but I must 
stay at home and look over my evening ser- 
mon.”’ 

‘Well, come on Menday, then.” 

But when Monday came John Digby had 
stillan excuse. The excuses, in fact, came 
so often, that Mr. Howard, in spite of him- 
self, began to feel disappointed. 

‘‘What keeps Digby away, do you sup- 
pose ?”’’ he asked of his daughter once or 
_twice. Of course she could not inform him. 
He put the same question to the rector, 
when he met him in the street, who an- 
swered :— : 

‘‘ However much I may stay away, Mr. 
Howard, believe me, the thought of all I 
owe you is never far from me.”’ 

‘‘ Well, Digby, come and dine this eve- 
ning, and I forgive you.” 

‘‘Thank you, Mr. Howard, I will.” — 

Dinner passed pleasantly that evening at 
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the Hall. Mr. Howard had recovered his 
good spirits. Many a bright flush touched 
Alice’s cheek, and many a bright smile her 
lip. John Digby’s face, very pale, and full 
of care lately, relaxed into a more happy 
expression. He seemed to forget himself 
more than usual. At other times he was 
peculiarly guarded and restrained. 

Shortly after the servants had spread the 
desert on the table, Alice retired and went 
through the open drawing-room window 
into her rose-garden. Mr. Howard con- 
versed for awhile, and then, as his habit 
was, fell asleep in his chair. John was not 
one who found mueh companionship in 
wine, and being at some loss to know what 
to do with himself, he stepped out from the 
open window on tothe lawn. Wandering 
about a few minutes without object, he 
came to a rustic door, and, passing under 
an arch of roses, he found himself in the 
chosen spot of all the grounds—Alice How- 
ard’s rose-garden. And there was Alice 
herself close by, seated in a mossy, rustic 
chair, with a book in her hand. 

‘*Oh, Miss Howard, I beg your pardon,”’ 
he said, in some confusion. 

“ Why, Mr. Digby? ”’ 

‘¢T have disturbed you in your sacred re- 
treat.” 

‘¢ And I forgive you. Come, and I will 
show you my favorite roses, Mr. Digby. 
Are you learned in flowers ? ”’ 

‘* No. Books have been my flowers.” 

‘¢ Not much scent or dew upon them,”’’ she 
said. 

. *T think I have found much, and sun- 
light too.” 

‘Well, I yield that; but if you are not 
learned in roses, you are not worthy to 
see mine,’’ she said, with a smile, as they 
walked cn together. 

‘‘ Worthy! Ah, no. Not worthy to see 
or touch anything that is yours,” he said, 
with a sad smile. 

‘* Now, Mr. Digby, you will make me vain 
if you do not take care, and then you will be 
sorry.”’ 

‘*T do not know that I should be sorry.”’ 

‘* Why not?” 

‘‘T cannot tell you; a foolish thought of 
mine—nothing more. There is s:-mething I 
want to speak to you about, Miss Howard— 
and yet, why should I trouble you with my 
affairs ? ”’ 

‘*Do tell me. 
this evening.” 


You are full of mystery 
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‘‘T am leaving this place, Miss Howard.”’ 

* Leaving it!” 

“Yes, I cannot stay in this parish. I 
find it very difficult to say this to Mr. How- 
ard. I cannot bear to be misunderstood by 
my best, most generous friend; and yet my 
conduct must seem ungrateful to him, for I 
eannot explain.”’ 

‘“ What other living are you going to?” 

“None other. I shall leave the coun- 

9 
. John’s lips were very pale, and he pressed 
them together sharply as he spoke. 

‘“ Why—why do you take this sudden res- 
olution ? ”’ 

‘‘T cannot tell you.”’ | 

‘Mr. Digby, you treat meas you would 
the merest stranger. Do you suppose that 
I take no interest in your affairs ? ”’ 

A flush of deepest crimson passed over 
John’s face as she spoke. 

‘Tf you knew—if I could tell you—but I 
cannot. Every feeling of honor bids me be 
silent. I must leave this place forever; but 
I deserve every pang I suffer. I tempted 
my fate in coming here.”’ 

‘¢ Will you confide nothing to me?” said 
Alice, iooking up with a face from which all 
eolor had faded. 

‘Qh, you do not know what you ask!”’ 

‘‘But I do ask it. Remember the debt I 
owe you, and tell me, is it—can it be—nat- 
ural that I could ree you unhappy, and not 
desire your confidence ?”’ 

‘If I give it—if I tell you all—Miss How- 
ard, I love you—love you! Now you can 
measure the greatness of my hopeless sor- 
row—of my despair! I know what you are 
thinking as I speak. You are thinking that 
I ought to have died rather than have said 
this, and you think truly.” 

He did not try to touch her hgnd as he 
turned away. She stood for a moment still 
as marble, and as white, and then she called 
him :— 

“Mr. Digby! John! stay!’’ 

He turned and stood before her. 

“What? Speakto me! Tell me more!”’ 
he said, brokenly. 

*¢ John, you did well to tell me this; yes, 
well, I love you, Johu, and no one else in all 
the world.”’ 

66 Alice! ” 


But all this had to be told to Mr. Howard. 
John went in alone and told him all. Mr. 
Howard sat and listened, very pale, with a 
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lowering look about the brow, after the first 
look of astonishment had passed off. 

‘¢ And so my daughter loves you, sir. It 
is plain that she has ceased to loveme. My 
wishes have had no weight with her. Sir, 
if ever you know what it is to have an un- 
grateful child, you will be punished enough 
for this.”’ 

‘¢ Mr. Howard, blame me, not your daugh- 
ter. Do not apply harsh words to her. She 
has but acted up to the dictates of the noble, 
generous nature you yourself have given 
her. Sir, I do not slight your authority as a 
father. Iam in your hands to suffer what 
you please.”’ 

‘Call my daughter, sir; bid her come 
here.”’ 

The two entered the room shortly after. 

‘¢ Alice, you know what has passed ?”’ 

‘Yes, papa.”? 

‘¢ You love this man ? ” 

6c I do.?? 

‘* But you have some discretion left, per- 
haps, and that may save you.”’ 

‘’ Papa, it is I who am not worthy of 
him.”? 

‘‘ Alice, have you considered the conse- 
quences of your declaration? Is it possible 
that my only child rises up to oppose the 
only wish her father has ever pressed on 
her? I have ever looked on you as John 
Winton’s wife.” 

‘¢Oh, papa, there are times when I wish 
that Mr. Digby had never saved me from 
the dark river. I wish it now.” 

John spoke :— 

‘¢ Mr. Howard, lay your commands upon 
us.”? 

‘‘She has chosen her own way, let her 
take it. Go, Alice, marry him.”’ 

‘“No, I will not. John Digby, leave us. 
I cannot break my father’s heart.”’ 

‘¢ God forbid!’ said John, hoarsely. ‘I 
am going, Mr. Howard. The thought of all 
you have done for me shall go (with my love 
for her) to the grave with me, and the soon- 
er I reach it the better. Alice, I shall never 
look upon your face again in this world; but 
every feature of it is written on my heart. 
I shall know your face in the next world. 
Perhaps we shall be together, there.’? He 
turned—he was going. 

‘¢ John Digby, come back.” 
at Mr. Howard’s voice. ‘‘ You have been. 
almost a son tome,John. Iam old; Lhave 
not many more years to spend in the world, 
and human distinctions are even now begin- 


John turned 
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ning to fade from me. God made us all of 
one flesh and blood, one spirit,’ and Mr. 
Howard paused from emotion. Neither of 
them dared to speak. He went on, speak- 
very slowly :— 

‘¢ John, I must soon die—no, don’t speak. 
‘Hush, Alice, it is true. I think I shall die 
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the happier for having your two faces beside 
my bed. You love her, John, I know.”’ 

‘¢ Better than life, sir.”’ 

*¢ Alice, you love him ?”’ 

‘¢ Papa, he knows it.” 

“‘True love is of God. He has joined 
you. Noman may put you asunder.”’ 


Se 


“THAT GREAT PLAGUE.” 


BY NELL CLIFFORD. 


INA, Ida and Jack Grant were three 
lovely children, residing in a nest of a 
cottage fanned by breezes from the beautiful 
Mohawk. They were happy as bobolinks 
and busy as bees, all the daylong. Ida and 
Nina were twins. Their kind mother had 
provided them with an abundance of toys. 
The little girls’ tastes ran to dolls, as little 
girls’ tastes generally run; and being fond 
of large families, they had as many as forty 
dolls, large and small, rag and china, be- 
tween them. You may be sure they hada 
great many visitors to share their sports. 
It was really very amusing to watch them at 
play. One day when there were two or 
three little girls spending the afternoon with 
them, Ida, a grave, original creature, pro- 
posed a new play:— 

‘¢ Let’s have a funeral.”’ 

‘¢ What do you mean? We don’t under- 
stand,’ cried the children with one voice. 

‘¢ Tl] tell you. Some one must die, you 
know, and it shall be my big doll, Kitty.” 

‘Oh, yes, we’ll have her so sick that the 
doctor can’t cure her, try all he can,’’ as- 
sented Nina. 

‘¢So we will, and we’ll give her castor oil, 
and picra, and pills, just as our mothers do 
us, sometimes,’’ said Emma Powers, witha 
comical gesture of disgust, and a half-nause- 
ated half-radiant face. 

‘¢ And then by-and-by, when she is dead, 
we'll lay her out as they did Grancmother 
Bridges,”’ put in Susy Colby. , 

‘Won't it be real fun?’ asked Emma, 
giving two or three hops across the rocm. 

‘You mustn’t talk so; it ain’t the way to 
behave when folks are sick and dying. It 
don’t look well,” said Ida, with the solem- 
nity becoming a miniature hearse. 

‘“T won’t, then; but we are only making 
believe.” 


‘Yes, I know, but we want it to seem 
real.”’ 

The children were very busy for the next 
hour, making a coffin out of an old paste- 
board box they found in the garret, and pre- 
paring mourning garments for the numerous 
relatives of the deceased. At last their 
preparations were all complete. The moth- 
er doll lay shrouded in white in her coffin, 
and all the small mourners were ranged in 
chairs around it, according to nearness of 
kinship. Ida held the responsible position 
of preacher, the other little girls were choir 
and congregation. Ida gave out the hymn 
gravely :— 

“Dolly, thou wast mild and lovely, 
Gentle as a summer breeze; 


But the picra and the cordial 
Have done her dead, aa sure as fleas.” 


‘* Sing, Tral la la, tral la la la la lido.” 


The last part of the stanza was chirruped 
by a gay, mocking voice, and the voice came 
from a closet near at hand. 

‘‘It’s Jack,”’ said the children, very crest- 
fallen indeed. 

‘* Yes, it’s Jack,” repeated the boy, issu- 
ing forth. ‘‘ Why didn’t you invite me to be 
preacher, or something, Ida ?”’ 

His eyes danced with fun, and his curly 
head dipped so low that he came near losing 
his balance. 

‘“'You always spoil our fun, you great 
plague!’ said Nina. 

‘‘ Dear! I wish there weren’t any boys,’’ 
said Emma. 

‘* Boys are better than girls any day, and 
know more,” quoth Jack. ‘ But to go back 
to your troubles. ‘ Who'll dig the grave ? 
I, said the owl, with my spade and shovel, 
and Ill dig the grave.’ 

“Go away, or I'll tell mother. I think 
you are too bad to act so.”’ 
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‘‘You think I am too bad to act so. Iam 
juet bad enough to do it, Ida.”’ 

“Go away, I say,’’ indignantly. 

“Going, going, gone,”’ taking a sudden 
leap through the window, and disappearing 
around an angle of the house. 

It was some time ere the little girls could 


recover their equanimity so as to be able to 


go on with their funeral; and indeed, Ida 


did not recover it entirely, but occasionally 
looked over her shoulder, apprehensively, 
while pronouncing her eulogy over the re- 
mains of poor Dolly. At last the sermon 
was ended, and the sad procession got into 
line of march for the place of intermert. 
Ida headed it as minister; Emma Powers 
and Susie Colby came next, bearing the cof- 
fin, and Nina drew an old baby-carriage, 
containing the thirty-nine mourners. It 
bore a striking resemblance to the remarka- 
ble shoe the old woman and her numerous 
progeny contrived to inhabit. The proces- 
sion moved slowly on to the garden, and 
would have moved silently, too, if Ida had 
not looked back and beheld Jack stalking 
along behind, with a piece of crape floating 
from his hat, and shrouded from head to 
foot in an old black shawl. As soon as he 
became aware of observation, he began to 
tear his hair and wail violently. 

‘‘' You great plague! ”’ 

‘You mean boy! ”’ 

‘‘T guess I’ve a right to feel bad when one 
of the family dies,’”’ (sob, sob, sob,) said 
Jack, making frantic gestures of grief. 

** ‘You only do it to bother us.” 

‘*Don’t you think I have a heart to feel 
as well as you ?”’ 

‘* But you don’t feel bad a bit.”’ 

‘* How do you know ?”’ 

“Qh, dear, it’s too provoking. We'll 
stop playing entirely, if you don’t let us 
alone, Jack.”’ 

‘‘And leave the corpse unburied! Il 
leave instantly, then; but it is hard that I 
am denied even the privilege of going asa 
mourner. Good-by.’’ And again Jack went 
off. 

It was no part of his plan to stop the 
play, for it would end his fun also. _. 

The girls went on with the funeral after a 
short delay in the proceedings. Dolly was 
consigned to the grave that was hastily dug 
for her under the overhanging branches of 
a neighboring tree. After covering her 
with dirt and sods, the children left her and 
went into the house to partake of a nice 
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supper Mrs. Grant had prepared for them. 
While his sisters and their company were 
s0 engaged, Jack made himself very busy 
indeed, as they found on returning to the 
play-room. On the closet door afore-men- 
tioned, was written with chalk, in round: 
school-boy hand, the following :— 


‘‘Don’t open this door during my. ab- 
sence. It holds a secret you cust not fath- 
om. Whoever dares disobey my mandate 
forfeits her head. BLUEBEARD.”’ 


*¢ It’s Jack’s doings,”’ said Ida. 

‘¢‘T know, but I wonder what he’s been 
up to, now,’’ said Emma, with a touch of 
true feminine curiosity. 

‘We'll soon find out.” ! 

They tried the door at once. It was 
locked, but on a chair near at hand was a 
key with a piece of paper attached. ‘‘ Don’t 
use this, to your sorrow,’’ was the warning 
it held. 

The door was quickly ajar, and there were 
the thirty-nine dolls strung up by their necks 
on separate hooks. 

‘¢ Tried, found guilty, and promptly ex- 
ecuted,’’ was written over them. 

‘Oh, dear! did you ever see such a 
plague ?”’ they all cried, with one breath. 

The next thing in order was a simulta- 
neous rush to the garden, to see what other 
mischief had been perpetrated. A tomb- 
stone manufactured out of a board stood at 
the head of Dolly’s grave. It was lettered: 

‘‘ And Kitty is not, for Jack took her.” 

‘¢ There, did you ever see such a boy?” 

They removed the sods and dirt, and 
found Dolly’s coffin empty, as they suspect- 
ed. In it was auother paper—‘‘ Room to 
let—occupant gone abroad for health.” 

You may be sure Jack was on hand now, 
looking fierce, and brandishing a rusty jack- 
knife menacingly. He had been watching 
them from a convenient hiding-place, and 
chuckling to himself, and this moment he 
regarded as the fitting and opportune one 
in which to make his appearance. 

‘¢ Now see what the sins of curiosity and 
disobedience have brought you to. Who 
dies first ? ”’ 

‘¢Where’s Kitty, Jack? ”” 

‘* My name is Bluebeard,” scowling. 

Ida and Nina went to their mother, cry- 
ing. 

‘* What is the trouble ? ”’ 

‘It is Jack. Come and see what he has 
done.”’ 


As the thirty-nine little unfortunates, 
draped in black, met her eyes, Mrs. Grant 
found it impossible to resist a smile; but 
she looked somewhat displeased, neverthe- 
less. 

‘¢ Jack, my son!’ 

“‘ Mother?’ with an anxious glance. 

‘¢ What made you ?”? 

‘‘Tda is so fond of funerals, and makes 
such a famous preacher, I thought I’d give 
her a smart chance to exercise her abilities. 
Thirty-nine corpses in thirty-nine coffins— 
why, she can enjoy a whole graveyard! ” 

‘¢ I wish we didn’t have any brother,’’ said 
Nina and Ida, with their eyes full of tears. 
‘‘Susie’s brother Joe don’t act so, does he, 
Susie ?” 

‘No,’ said Susie. 

Jack was very tender-hearted, and didn’t 
intend to make his sisters cry. 

‘““Don’t, girls, and I won’t be so bad 
again—I think I won’t, any way. If you’ll 
stop crying, I’ll give you Jim.”’ 

Nina and Ida smiled through their tears. 
Jim was a very black crow, Jack’s one pet 
and favorite; and they knew it was almost 
like cutting off his right hand to part with 
him. 

‘We'd rather you’d tell us where my doll 
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Kitty is, than to have Jim,” said Ida, re 
stored to good humor. 

*¢ She is in your trundle-bed,’’ replied Jack. 

‘‘Come with me, my son,’’ said Mrs. 
Grant, ‘I want to talk with you.” 

When they were alone, ‘‘I am sorry you 
are such a plague, Jack. It is wrong to 
tease your sisters so.”’ 

His two arms were around her neck, and 
a rousing smack fell on her lips, while his 
head, with its thick, dark curls, rested on 
her shoulder. 

‘¢ It is awful hard work to be good, moth- 
er, but I’ll try.’’ 

And so it always ended—Jack sorry, and 
full of good promises for the future, and she 
more in love with him than ever. He was 
80 generous, good-tempered and gay that 
none could help loving him. In spite of 
his teasing propezsities, he was the darling 
of the household. It could hardly be called 
naughtiness, because his love of fun was 
never malicious or cruelin its expression. 
It is because he is a favorite of ours, in 
spite of his faults, that we have written out 
these trifling incidents in the life of “that 
great plague,”’ for the amusement of little 
people. 
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OLUB. 


REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 


LL here tonight but one—where’s Char- 

ley Ellis?’ asked Mr. Johnson, as he 

took his seat at the head of the table, around 

which shone the cheerful faces of the 
‘© Young Folks’ Club.”’ 

‘Oh, he will be along pretty soon; his 
cow got out of the pasture this afternoon, 
and he had to go away up to Pettegrew’s 
Corner after her, which made him late to 
supper. Hark! that’s he now, I guess; [ll 
go and let him in.’”’? And William hastened 
to the door, to admit his friend. 

To his surprise he found that the caller 
was Mr. Pillsbury, with his son Nathan. 
William led the way to the library, and in- 
troduced Nathan and his father to Mr. John- 
son. 

‘¢T will not interrupt you but a moment,’’ 
said Mr. Pillsbury. ‘‘ My son had heard of 


your Club, and was anxious to know if he 
could attend the meetings. I do not permit 
him to pass his evenings away from home, 
but I am sure that he would be benefited 
here, and I should feel very well pleased if 
you could find room for him. He reads a 
great deal, and will take 1 hearty interest ip 
all the mectings.”’ 

‘*T am very glad that you have brought 
your son, Mr. Pillsbury; there is plenty of 
room for him, and we hope at some future 
time to add a great many boys and girls to 
our list,’? said Mr. Johnson. 

Nathan Pillsbury was then elected a mem- 
ber of the Club, by the unanimous vote of 
those present, and he accordingly took his 
seat at the long table. Charley Ellis now 
made his appearance, and the president hav- 
ing called the meeting to order, Mrs. John 
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son commenced the relation of the story 
which she promised at their last meeting. 

‘The advent of the pleasant month of 
April, children, reminds me of a story con- 
nected with the first day of the month, on 
which, from time immemorial, boys and 
girls, and sometimes grown-up people, have 
perpetrated practical jokes upon each other. 

‘‘Among my school acquaintances were 
two sisters, named Alice and Celia Foster,— 
beautiful girls, full of fun and frolic, all the 
time inventing some mischievous hoax, or 
rendering some one ridiculous before the 
rest. We attended the Grahamtown Acad- 
emy, at that time a very popular institution 
of learning, and many of the pupils came 
from other towns, only returning home 
during vacation. The Foster girls were 
among this number, their home being about 
fifteen miles distant by railroad. Our spring 
vacation comprised the first week in April, 
and they were in high glee when the day 
came to go to their homes in Allendale. 

‘‘T accompanied them to the railroad sta- 
tion. It was a lovely day, the first of April, 
and the ‘ethereal mildness’ which the poet 
Thomson speaks of, had fairly come. We 
were early for the train, and no one was in 
the ladies’ room, except an old lady, with 
quite an assortment of band-boxes, bundles 
and shawls. Alice saw her through the 
window, and her quick imagination instant- 
ly suggested a plan for April-fooling the un- 
suspecting woman. Alice could alter her 
voice to imitate any she had ever heard, and 


as the man who had charge of the station , 


possessed a cracked and squeaky voice, Alice 
could mimic him perfectly. Opening the 


door a few inches, she called out, ‘ Passen- 


gers for Derry and way stations. Cars com- 
ing!’ Then, closing the door, we stepped 
to the window, and watched the result of 
this piece of mischief. The old lady, who 
had sank into a kind of reverie, started up, 
and began hastily to collect her bundles and 
boxes. But to pick up so many things re- 
quired time and moderation, which she, in 
her hurry did not possess. As fast as two 
or three were securely seized, in stooping 
for another, she would lose a part of the first 
lot, and the ridiculous figure which she pre- 
sented caused us to laugh merrily. At 
length she succeeded in grasping them all, 
and made her way to the platform. There 
her good luck again forsook her, and the va- 
rious articles tumbled in all directions. 

‘**¢ Dear me,’ she exclaimed, ‘I shall lose 
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the train, sure! Do help me, somebody! 
Where are the cars?’ 

“Tt isn’t time for the cars yet awhile, 
ma’am,’ said the baggage-master, who at 
that moment came along.’ 

‘¢¢ Then what made you tell me they were 
coming ? ’ demanded the old lady, getting in- 
dignant at making all that haste for nothing. 

‘¢¢Didn’t tell you any such thing, ma’am 
—never saw you before,’ he squeaked. 

‘*¢ Do you mean to say that you didn’t 
open that door, there, and tell me the train 
was coming ?’ asked the lady, seemingly as- 
tonished at such apparent mendacity. 

‘¢* Yes, marm; but I can tell you they are 
coming now, and if you don’t get your traps 
out of the way, they’ll be kicked out of 
sight when the passengers get out.’ 

* All three of us ran forward, and assist- 
ed the old lady, and by the time the train ar- 
rived she was all ready to step on board. 
Alice and Celia got into the same car that 
she did, and in a few minutes the engine 
whisked them away. I returned home and 
afterwards learned the rest of the story. 

‘‘It so happened that the two girls ob- 
tained a seat directly behind the object of 
their hoax, and as soon as the cars were go- 
ing along smoothly, she turned to them, and, 
after giving thanks for their kindness in 
helping her, she added:— 

‘¢¢ Did you ever hear such impudence as 
that man had to say that he didn’t call out 
tome that the train was coming? If I’d 
had time, he would have got a talking to 
that he’d have remembered!’ 

‘* Alice was in high glee at the success of 
her joke, and determined to have another 
one, if opportunity occurred. By-and-by, 
when the train stopped, a lady got in, and 
took a seat by the side of the ancient dame. 
Celia amused herself by tying the fringes of 
their shawls together, while Alice watched 
the chance to mix up their bundles. The 
old lady, who seemed quite pleased with Al- 
ice and Celia, would occasionally turn and 
make some remark, and finally she asked 
them when they would reach Allendale, as 
that was the place she was tostop at. Now 
the two sisters thought it would be a grand 
April-fool joke to tell the stranger wrong. 
So they did, telling her that the next station 
was Allendale, when in reality it was about 
eight miles further on. When the next 
stop occurred, Alice said :— 

‘¢¢ This is where you want to get out—be 
quick, for we shan’t stop long.’ 


‘ 
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‘So the old lady gathered up her bundles, 
and hurried out. 
her side, being too warm, had unpinned her 
shawl, and thrown it off her shoulders, so 
that when the old lady went out, she dragged 
the other lady’s shawl behind her. No 
one noticed it but Celia and Alice, and they 
thought it a splendid joke. The cars soon 
whistled, and rattled on, leaving the unfor- 
tunate victim of the school-girls’ pranks in 
a strange place, eight miles from her destina- 
tion, with a wrong bundle, and a shawl that 
did not belong to her. 

‘‘In due time the Allendale station was 
reached, and the two school-girls left the 
cars, and with light hearts wended their way 
to their father’s house, where a hearty wel- 
come awaited them, and warm, affectionate 
kisses told them how much they were loved. 

‘““¢T am glad to see you, girls,’ said Mrs. 
Foster. ‘ We shall have a merry vacation, 
this time; your Aunt Millicent will be here, 
and you know how often I have spoken of 
her to you. I have not seen her since you 
were born, as she has been for more than 
twenty years in Calcutta. But she has al- 
ways mentioned you in her letters, and as 
her husband was very wealthy, I have no 
doubt but that she will make you heirs to 
her wealth, for she has no other relatives in 
the world but us.’ 

‘** Oh, we will make ourselves very agree- 
able to her, I assure you, mama,’ said Celia; 
‘*she will think us the best girls that ever 
lived. When do you expect her ?’ 

‘‘¢ Every day. I thought that she might 
come in the same train with you, but she 
will probably be here tomorrow.’ 

‘‘ An hour and a half after this, they heard 
the sound of wheels on the graveled walk, 
and immediately after, the ringing of the 
door-bell announced the arrival of their op- 
ulent relative. The driver brought in a col- 
lection of boxes and bundles, and following 
them was the worthy aunt herself. 

‘*¢ Come right into the parlor, my dear sis- 
ter,’ said Mrs. Foster. ‘Here are my 
daughters.’ 

‘‘ Celia and Alice stepped forward to meet 
their aunt, when, to their horror and con- 
sternation, they recognized the old lady on 
whom they had played off their April-fool 
tricks. She knew them at once, and in a 
voice of indignant reproof, said:— 

‘¢¢ Are these your daughters? No wonder 
you blush, girls, and look as if you wish the 
ground would yawn and hide you. I little 
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thought that the carcless girls, who played 
such a heartless trick upon an old woman, 
were the nieces I had traveled so many 
miles to see. Well, well—the joke will 
trouble you more than it did me.’ 

‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Foster were greatly 
amazed at this revelation, and felt very much 
displeased with their daughters. Alice and 
Celia were extremely mortified, and stam- 
mered out an apology. But the old lady was 
in great ill-humor, and would not listen to 
them. She had been obliged to hire a boy 
to drive her over in a carriage at a large ex- 
pense, and had also discovered the shaw! 
which the girls had tied to her own. She 
had brought her sister a rich and beautiful 
shaw! from the East Indies, and she went 
into the hall to get it. On opening the bun- 
dle, however, she found only a few yards of 
crash, it being the bundle which Alice had 
taken pains to change. The shawl was 
never recovered. 

‘¢ That vacation was anything but a hap- 
py one to Celia and Alice, for no overtures 
on their part could reconcile their aunt. 

‘¢ About three months after this, the old 
lady sickened and died. At her funeral her 
will was opened and read. She had left all 
her property, amounting to one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars, to her nieces, 
Alice and Celia Foster; but when the reader 
reached the bottom of the page, he found 
that a codicil had been added, in which, on 
account of the unkind and unladylike treat- 
ment which she had received from the said 
nieces on the first day of April, she retract- 
ed her former will, and bequeathed the 
property to found an institution for the im- 
provement of idiots and fools.” 

‘“‘ April fools ? ”? inquired Leonard. 

‘‘T hardly think she intended to include 
that class,’’ replied his mother. ‘‘ Celia and 
Alice are still living, but I guess they will 
never forget that ‘ All Fool’s Day,’ nor how 
decidedly they fooled themselves. I hope 
you will learn something from this story, 
children, and be careful when perpetrating 
your first of April jokes, that they are harm- 
less, giving no pain to any one, either in 
body or mind, and doing no violence to your 
own conscience.” 

‘¢T like that story, mother,” said Mary. 

‘¢ And so do I,”’ said all the rest. 

‘¢ And now it is time to adjourn, said Mr. 
Johnson. At the next meeting we shall be 
ready to hear a story from some one of the 
other members.”’ 
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Send all communications for this Department to 











Epwis R. Bricas, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 
Answers to February Puzzles. 
26.—Adatis. 
%—GRATIS 28.—J 
' RELENT PAS 
ALPACA KAYAK 
TEAPOT NED 
INCOME T 
STATES 
29.—Hoiden. 30.—P-roes 
31.—W-afer. 32.—V-elate. 
33.—Y-oke 34.—T-awny 
35.— Xerodes. 
BW—YESAWAL 87.—RecoveR 
ELATES Amoros O 
SABOT Inertia 
ATOM LighteD 
WET (Railroad. ) 
A8 38.—Redivided. 
L 39.—Lendings. 
54.—A Charade. 


With tuneful knell the dinner bell 
Throughout the hall is sounding, 

Moses and Dick soon run in quick 
From balls they have been pounding. 


With appetites which nothing blighte 
The TOTAL they surrounded, 

While primal there gives each a share, 
For all good fare abounded. 


But even here will jars appear, 
They quarreled o’er the mutton, 
Mose says, in huff, ‘‘ Dick eats enough 
For last two like a glutton.”’ 


And now a fight these words excite, 
But primal interposes, 
She sends away disgraced that day 
The mutton-loving Moses. 
MAUDE. 





Deletions. | 

55.—Take a letter from complete, and leave 
dircularly. 

56.—From an animal, and leave a market. 

57.—From a bare place on a mountain, and 
leave a blemish. 

58.—From a restriction, and leave to rest or 
lodge. 

59.—From a boat, and leave a staff. 

E. D. Warp. 





Diamonda. 


60.—1. A letter. 2. A garden plant. 3. To 


mend with pieces. 4. Proceeding by inquiry. 5. 
Performed. 6. Concealed. ‘7. A letter. 

61.—1. A letter. 2. Melancholy. 3. Desires. 
4. A violent tornado or hurricane occurring in 
Chinese seas. 5. A plant having showy flowers. 
6. A kind of sauce for fish. 7. A letter. 

VETERAN. 





 Amputations. 
62.—Curtail a triumph, and leave a teacher; 
behead and curtail, and leave a flower. 
68.—Behead level as a plain, and leave full of 
beard; curtail, and leave official dress of a bish- 


op; both, and leave a bristle. 
Mavups. 





64.—A Square. 
1. A vassal. 2. To cover. 8. Declined. 4 
Domestic fowls. 5. Top of hedge stakes. 
SHIRL@Y: 





65.—A Double Acrostto. 
(Words of six letters.) 


1. A mineral of a blue color. 2. To raise the 
price of. 3. An African quadruped. 4 A 
South American bird. 5. Floccillation. 

Primals.—Small; Finals.—Fetters; Connected. 
—Candlesticks. MAUDE. 


66.—A Numerical Enigma. 

Through 1 to 8 kindness we are enabled to sit 
around the hearth these winter evenings, and 
pick out a well known 165 to 18, from which we 
find material sufficient to 9 to 14 ourselves for 
many 4 long and pleasant hour. 

For solution I refer you to some number of 
BALLOU’S MAGAZINE in which you may be able 
to find 1 to 18 MuBRBLa, 
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Answers tn two Months. 





Prizes. 
For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles received before April 10th, we 


- offer a brilliant novelette, and for the next best 


list, ‘‘ The Black Dwarf,” by Sir Walter Scot. 


Solvers. 

Answers to the December puzzles were re- 
ceived from Birdie Lane, Lou Ella, Bert Rand, 
J. D. L., Ida May, Teddy, I. O. T., Cora A. L., 
Vinnie, Birdie Brown, Ann Eliza, Jack, Katie 
Smith, Page, Nicholas and Vixen. 


Prize- Winners. 
Bert Rand for the largest list of correct 
answers; Katie Smith for the next best list. 
Merle and Maude have our thanks for their 
excellent original puzzles. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 





CHOICE DELICACIES FOR INVALIDS. 


SnNow-BALL CusTARD.—Add the whites of 
three eggs, well beaten, to one pint of boiling 
milk, dipping them into the milk in tablespoon- 
fuls. As they rise turn them, and when done 
put them into a pudding dish. Then put the 
beaten yolks, sweetened to taste, into the milk, 
stir until it thickens, remove from the fire and 
flavor with lemon. Turn this custard into a 
glass dish and lay the whites on top. It is delli- 
cious. 





Rick CREAM.—Let one-quarter of a cup of 
rice soak in one and one-half cupfuls of warm 
water until it swells, then cook until soft. Take 
one pint of rich, creamy milk, heat it to boiling 
point, then add the yolks of three eggs, well 
beaten, with four tablespoonfuls of sugar; stir 
until it thickens, turn into a dish and frost with 
the whites of the eggs, beaten to a stiff froth, 
sweetened and flavored. Brown in the oven. 





BEEF JELLy.—Cut a pound of beef in smal] 
pieces, and put into a porcelain kettle with a 
pint of cold water, let it stand half an hour, and 
then put it over the fire where it will heat grad- 
ually. When it is boiling hot, skim and put it 
where it will simmer slowly for half an hour. 
While it is cooking put one-third of a box of 
gelatine into a bowl with two tablespoonfuls of 
cold water and let it dissolve. Salt the broth to 
taste, and strain it, while boiling hot, over the 
dissolved gelatine. Stir until clear, then strain 
into cups or molds and put away to cool. Keep 


on ice. Mutton or chicken broth may be pre- 
pared in this way. Do not be afraid you have 
used too little gelatine, for it seldom hardens in 
less than six or eight hours, and even longer. 
This is very nice and nutritious for an invalid. 





DROPPED E@oas oN Toast.—Have ready a 
dish of hot water, well salted. Break the eggs 
into a saucer and slide into the water one at a 
time. Dip the hot water, with a spoon, over the 
egg, and when done take it up with a skimmer 
and lay on buttered toast. Dust a little pepper 
and salt over it and butter to taste. Soft-boiled 
eggs for invalids should be put in a dish of boil- 
ing water, and set on the back part of the stove, 
where the water will only simmer. They will 
cook evenly and be soft and jelly-like. 





APPLE SNow.—Peel, core, and quarter, or 
slice, some tart, juicy apples and stew them ins 
little water until soft. Sweeten to taste and 
turn them into a deep glass dish. Make a soft 
custard with one quart of milk and six eggs, re- 
serving the whites. Sweeten to taste and flavor 
with lemon extract. When this is cold pour it 
over the apple. Whip the whites of the eggs to 
a stiff froth, add three tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
and heap lightly on top of the custard. 





To BAKE FisH.—Wash clean and wipe dry. 
Do not remove the head or tail. Stuff with sea- 
soned bread crumbs, and sew, or wind a string 
tightly around the fish, and lay thin slices of 
pork over the top. Sprinkle with pepper, salt 
and bread crumbs and a little water. Pour some 
hot water in the pan, and baste often while bak- 
ing. Serve with a drawn butter sauce. 





ORANGE PrE.—Take the juice and grated 
rind of one large orange, one cupful of sugar, 
two tablespoonfuls of corn-starch, one teacupful 
of hot water in which one-half a box of gelatine 
has been dissolved. Mix allthoroughly, and add 
to a good piecrust. This makes two pies without 
covers. To be eaten cold. 





QuAIL ON Toast.—Dry-pick them, singe 
them with paper, cut off heads and legs at first 
joint, draw, split down the back, soakin salt wa- 
ter five or ten minutes, drain, and dry with a 
cloth, lard them with bacon or butter, and rub 
salt over them. Place on broiler and turn after 
dipping two or three times in melted butter. 
Broil about twenty minutes. Have ready as 
many slices of buttered toast as there are birds, 
and serve a bird, breast upwards, on each slice. 
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BerF OR VEAL STEW.—Cut two pounds of 
cold or raw meat into small pieces, and put into 
it just enough cold water to cover. Add one 
pint canned or fresh tomato, and one onion 
chopped fine, with salt and pepper to taste. Mix 
alump of butter the size of a walnut with very 
little flour, just enough to make a nice gravy, 
and pour over slices of evenly browned toast. 





SOUTHERN BATTER BREAD.—Two cupfuls of 
white corn meal, one cupful cold boiled rice, 
three eggs, well beaten, one tablespoonful melt- 
ed butter, two and one-half cupfuls of milk, or 
enough for a soft batter, one teaspoonful of salt, 
and a teaspoonful of soda. Beat well for three 
minutes, and bake in shalluw pans. Very nice 
for breakfast. 





JUMBLES.—One and one-half cupfuls butter, 
two cupfuls sugar, five eggs, one and one-half 
pints flour, one-half cupful corn-starch, one tea- 
spoonful baking powder, one teaspoonful extract 
lemon, one-half cupful chopped peanuts, mixed 
with one-half cupful granulated sugar. Beat 
the butter and sugar smooth, add the beaten eggs, 
the flour, corn-starch, and powder, sifted togeth- 
er, and extract. Flour the board, roll out the 
dough rather thin, cut out with biscuit-cutter, 
rollin the chopped peanuts and sugar, lay on 
greased baking tins. Bake in rather hot oven 
eight or ten minutes. 


Rick Murrins.—One pint rich milk, one 
quart sifted flour, one pint soft-boiled rice, three 
well-beaten eggs, a tablespoonful of sugar, one 
teaspoonful salt, one of soda, and two of cream 
tartar. Mix sugar, salt, soda, and cream tartar 
with the flour and rub through the sieve. Add 
the eggs to the milk, and stir gradually into the 
flour. When asmooth, light batter or paste, add 
the rice and beat thoroughly. Bake thirty-five 
minutes in buttered rings in pans. 





Sponce CAKE.—One pound of sugar, one of 
flour, ten eggs. Stir yolks of eggs and sugar till 
perfectly light. Beat the whites and add them 
tothe flour. After beating together lightly, fla- 
vor with lemon. Three teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder in the flour will add to its lightness, but 
it never fails without. Bake in a moderate oven. 





ButrEk ScotcH.—Take three pounds of best 
brown sugar and boil with one and one-half pints 
of water till the candy hardens in cold water. 
Then add one-half pound fresh butter, which 
will soften the candy. Boil a few minutes till it 
again hardens, and pour into trays. Flavor with 
lemon if desired. Cut in small squares. 





SaLtmon SALAD.—One can of salmon, four 
bunches of celery, both chopped as fine as for 
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chicken salad. Pour over the following dress- 
ing: The yolks of two eggs, beaten light, one 
teaspoonful mustard, salt and pepper to taste, 
and three tablespoonfuls of table oil, added very 
gradually, and two tablespoonfuls of vinegar. 

CHICKEN CHEESE.—Two chickens boiled ten- 
der, chopped, not too fine, and seasoned with salt 
and pepper. Boil hard three or four eggs, and 
slice, with which line molds and pour in the 
chickens, adding the liquor in which they were 
boiled. When perfectly cold, slice for luncheon, 
Sunday tea, or for sandwiches. 








DELICIOUS CREAM CAKES.—Boil one-quarter 
of a pound of butter in one tumbler of water. 
While it is boiling stir in one tumbler and a-half 
of flour. First wet the flour, so it will not be 
lumpy, and let it boil two or three minutes. 
When perfectly cool add five well-beaten eggs, 
and half a teaspoonful of soda. Drop by spoon- 
fuls on buttered tins, and bake for fifteen minutes 
in a quick oven. For the cream, take two tum- 
blerg of milk, one and one-half cupfuls of sugar, 
half a cup of flour and two eggs. Beat the su- 
gar, eggs and flour together, and flavor with lem- 
on or vanilla. Heat the milk to the boiling 
point, then stir in the eggs, sugar, and flour. 
When the cake and cream are cold, cut a hole in 
the top of the cake and fill with cream. 





TAPIOCA JELLY.—Take four tablespoonfuls 
of tapioca, rinse it thoroughly, then soak it five 
hours in enough cold water to cover it. Seta 
pint of cold water over the fire, and when it 
boils mash and stir up the tapioca that is in the 
water, and mix it with the boiling water. Let 
the whole simmer gently, with a stick of cinna- 
mon or mace. When thick and clear, mix a 
couple of tablespoonfuls of white sugar with 
half a tablespoonful of lemon juice, and half a 
glass of white wine. Stir it into the jelly. If 
not sweet enough, add more sugar and turn the 
jelly into cups. 





THE CHOCOLATE GIRL.—Possibly most of the 
people who are familiar with the picture of the 
chocolate girl, used for so long as an advertise- 
ment, think it a creation of some artist’s fancy. 
On the contrary, it is a portrait, the portrait of a 
very pretty Viennese woman, and has a roman- 
tic story attached to it. It seems that some years 
ago a young German student of noble birth fell 
in love with the pretty chocolate girl who served 
him with this delicious beverage in a Vienna 
cafe. She wasa respectable girl and he an hon- 
orable gentleman; and he married her. He felt 
proud of her humble origin, and had her por- 
trait painted, by a famous German artist, in the 
picturesque costume she wore when he first met 
her; and this portrait is now among the moet 
valued art treasures of the government. 


CURIOUS AND OTHER 


The following curious list of ministers who 
have been in the Kirk of Scotland is taken from 
a Scottish journal :— 


Thirteen Scots, one French, one Welsh, one Ire- 
land, and one Irvine. 

Fifteen Browns, Five Whites, two Greys, three 
Reids, two Blacks, and one Green. 

Three Roses, one Primrose, a Gowan, a Wood and 
a Forest. 

A Hill, a Craig, and a Cairn. 

Twelve Peebles, seven Burns, and a Burnside; 
a Peat, a Bog, and a Muir. 

A Foot, a Broadfoot, a Proudfoot, a Shank and two 
Cruikshanks, and a pair of Pattons. 

A Laird and a Freeland, two Grants and a Char 
ter. 

Two Guns, and one Cannon. 

A. Lamb, a Kid, a Lion, a Hog, a Bullock, a Qua- 
bae, and a McQuae. 

Two Marshalls, one Sherriff, two Constables, and 
one Baillie. 

Nineteen Smiths, six Taylors, four Millers, three 
Bakers, three Cooks, and three Gardners. 

' A Shepherd, a Herdman, a Clerk, and a Fore- 
man. 

Two Walkers, two Stalkers, a Hooper, a Trotter, 
and a Trail. 

Four Hunters, a Falconer, a Heron, and a Fisher. 

Two Martins, five Sterlings, a Swan, a Crow, and a 
Peacock. 

Two Smalls, two Littles, one Meiklejohn, and one 
Littlejohn. 

Two Youngs, and one Auld. 

Two Singers, two Sangsters, one Harper and a 
Piper. 

A. Lee and a Story, a Bell and a Shark. 

A pair of Tawes and two Cupples, joined with 
Hope, Patience, and Love. 





WHEN LEAP YFKAR ARBIVES AND How To 
Know IT 18 Comine.—Every single girl who is 
slow in being courted and who has made a re- 
solve to move for herself, anxiously awaits the 
approach of leap year, for then she knows an 
opportunity will be presented to do a little court- 
ing herself. The question is frequently asked if 
the year 1900 will be leap year, and if not, why 
not? ~- 

The following will be of service to her:— 

Every year not ending in two ciphers which is 
exactly divisible by four, and those ending in 
two ciphers which are exactly divisible by four 
bundred, are leap ycars of 366 days. 

The years 1876 and 1880, for example, were 
leap years, being divisible by four, and the years 
2000 and 2400 will be leap years, being divisible 
by four hundred, but the years 1886 and 1900 will 
not be leap years, the one not being exactly di- 
visible by four, and the other which ends in two 
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ciphers, not being divisible by four hundred. If 
every fourth year were made a leap year, siz 
hours would be allowed for the excess of the sm 
lar year over an exact number of solar days, 
whereas the solar year actually exceeds the com- 
mon year by five hours, forty-eight minutes, and 
forty-nine and seven tenths seconds. The differ- 
ence of eleven minutes and ten and five-tenths 
seconds would, in four hundred years, amount 
to seventy-four hours twenty-eight minutes 
and forty seconds, or something over thsee 
days. Hence three years in every four hundred 
—those representing the exact hundreds not di- 
visible by four hundred—are excluded from the 
list of leap years. There remains still a gain of 
two hours, twenty-eight minutes, forty seconds in 
every four hundred years, to take account of, 
but as, at that rate of gain it will require about 
3,875 years for our calendar to gain a day, few 
practical people are disposed to worry over it. 





HABITS OF THE LYNx.—The lynx has enough, 
in sober reality, to insure him a rank among the 
carniverous powers. His most frequent prey is 
the fawn of the hind and of the roe; but he at- 
tacks equally the full-grown stag. Concealed 
among the foliage of an overhanging bough, he 
awaits his passage with long patience. Should 
the stag approach alone, the attack Is certain 
and the result sure. The lynx drops on him 
perpendicularly, after the manner of the glutton, 
and holds on with teeth and claws until the stag 
falls from terror and exhaustion. Sometimes 
the lynx succeeds in breaking the neck bone, in 
which case the struggle ends abruptly, and the 
stag at once ylelds his lordly carcass to the will 
of his diminutive oppressor. The lynx then 
bites a hole in the stag’s head, and thence suck- 
ing out the brains, leaves all the rest to the 
wolves and the ravens, who are often indebted to 
him for a royal repast. The wolves and ravens 
have, however, no particular cause for gratitude 
to the lynx personally, as he invariably does his 
best to prevent their finding the body. His hab- 
it is, when the carcass is a small one, to remove 
and hide it in the woods. When large he covers 
it with dead leaves and dry sticks; but as in nei- 
ther case does he ever come back to revisit his 
prey, it is not certain what instinct he obeys in 
endeavoring to conceal it. Some suppose it to 
be a mere effect of his habitual wariness, which 
may prompt him to dread surprise st the spot 
where he may have left a trace. Others see in it 
a corroboration of the total want of memory 
attributed to him by the mountain peasants, 
and which they regarded as their sole prov- 
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idence when exposed to his attacks. So utterly 
defective, as they hold, is his memory, that if his 
attention is distracted for a single moment, if 
even a fern owl darts before his eyes, he instant- 
ly forgets the object of his pursuit, and retires 
in another direction. Doubtless the lynx’s habit 
of abandoning his hidden plunder, may have 
originated the fable respecting his want of mem- 
ory. But the explanation of the habit itself 
would rather seem to lie in the exceptional facil- 
ities he possesses for procuring fresh food, and 
the consequent inutility of his accepting stale. 





Tue TicKIne or A CLock.—Slight though 
the ticking of a clock may be, its sudden cessa- 
tion has a wonderful influence upon the inmates 
of aroom in which the timekeeper is located. 
A dim realization of something wrong steals 
over the senses—a feeling as if something of val- 
ue had been lost, or a friend had gone away, per- 
hape never to return; or as if some of the chil- 
dren were sick, until] suddenly some one looks 
up and exclaims: ‘‘ Why, the clock has stop- 
ped!’? And immediately the ill-defined forebod- 
ing dissipates, the little shadow of gloom melts 
away, and as the winding-up process is complet- 
ed, and the cheery ticking re-commences, the 
family circle regains its wonted buoyancy of 
spirits and the members wonder what it was that 
made them feel so gloomy a few moments be- 
fore. 





RaPip PENMANSHIP.—A rapid penman can 
write thirty words in a minute. To do so he 
must draw his pen through the space of a rod— 
sixteen and a-half feet. In forty minutes his 
pen travels a furlong. We make on an average, 
sixteen curves, or turns of the pen, in writing 
each word. Writing thirty words in a minute, 
we must make 480 turns in each minute. In an 
hour 28,000; in a day of only five hours, 144,000; 
in a year of three hundred such days, 43,200,000. 
The man, therefore, who made 1,000,000 strokes 
with his pen was not at all remarkable. Many 
Men—newspaper writers, for instance—make 
4,000,000. Here we have, in the aggregate, a 
mark three hundred miles long, to be traced on 
paper by such a writer in a year. 





An ANCIENT BRONZE.— A _ bronze statue, 
found lying in the bed of the Tiber, has been 
successfully raised, though with great difficulty, 
as it had evidently been thrown into the river 
head foremost. It is a Bacchus, a little under 
life-size, the head being crowned with ivy leaves 
and berries. The left arm is flexed upward, the 
hand holdinga long, vine-crowned thyrsus. The 
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right hand is extended a Hittle outward. The 
face is slightly turned to the right, and the 
weight of the body rests on the right leg, the 
left being bent at the knee, with only the ball 
of the foot and the toes touching the ground 
behind. The face is strictly ideal, the features 
clearly and symmetrically modeled. The eyes 
are of some artificial material to imitate na- 
ture, which is thought by some to be silver; 
but this cannot be ascertained until the incrus- 
tation of sand be removed. The statue is a 
work of great beauty, and is perfect, with the 
exception of a clean fracture above the right 
ankle, and that the thrysus is broken in three 
parts, all of which have been found. The 
bronze is of a beautiful gold tint. 





THE GENTLEMAN.—He Is above a mean 
thing. He invades no secret in the keeping of 
another. He betrays no secret confided to his 
keeping. He takes selfish advantage of no man’s 
mistakes. He uses no ignoble weapons in con- 
troversy. He never stabs in the dark. He is 
not one thing to a man’s face and another behind 
his back. If by accident he eomes into possess- 
ion of his neighbor’s counsels, he passes upon 
them an act of instant oblivion. He bears 
sealed packages without tampering with the 
wax. Papers not meant for his eye, whether 
they flutter in at his window, or lie open before 
him in unguarded exposure, are sacred. He 
transgresses no privacy of others, however the 
sentry sleeps. Bolts and bars, locks and keys, 
hedges and pickets, bonds and securities, notices 
to trespassers, are noneofthemforhim. He may 
be trusted, himself out of sight—near the thin- 
est partition—anywhere. He buys no office, 
sells none, he intrigues for none. He would 
rather fail of his rights than win them through 
dishonor. He will eat honest bread. He tram- 
ples on no sensitive feeling. He insults no man. 
If he have rebuke for another, he is straightfor- 
ward, open, and manly. He cannot descend to 
scurrility. Bilingsgate does not lie in his track. 
From all profane and wanton words his lips are 
chastened. Of woman, and to her, he speaks 
with decency and respect. In short, whatever 
he judges honorable, he practices toward every 
man. | 





OnE CENT INVESTED in a postal card on 
which to send your address to Hallett & Co., 
Portland, Maine, will, by return mail, bring you, 
free, full particulars about work that both sexes, 
of all ages, can do and live at home, earning 
thereby from $5 to $25 per day and upwards. 
Some have earned over $50 ina single day. Cap- 
ital not required. You are started free. 


EDITOR’S 
THINGS PLEASANT 


CONTENTS OF A TABLE-DRAWER. 


A small box of matches, a packet of mint, 

An inch of wax taper, a small piece of lint, 
An empty thread paper, and blue in a bag, 
Some cloves and a nutmeg tied up in a rag; 
The core of an apple, a cap and a frill; 

A needle, two buttons, a mouse-trap and quill; 
A card to tell fortunes, a sponge and a can; 

A pen without handle, a small patty-pan ; 

An old rusty penknife, a whetstone and string; 
The rind of a lemon, a new curtain ring; 

An apron, two dusters, a large piece of mace; 
A dirty jack-towel, an old cigar case; 

A comb and a thimble, the key of the jack; 

A number of pieces of ribbon quite black ; 

A grater, a skewer, and two ounces or more 
Of mix’d spice in a paper; the lock of a door; 
An onion, a ladle, a crimp for the paste; 

An old pair of slippers, a belt for the waist; 
Four teaspoons of metal, a large piece of rosin ; 
A ball of white cotton and corks by the dozen; 
An old pair of scissors, a pill-box, a crust; 

A save-all, a pepper-box eaten with rust; 

A fork and a teacup without any handle; 

A print for the butter, the wick of a candle; 

A rolling-pin pasted; besides many more 
Things of infinite value were found in the drawer. 





A railroad engineer, recounting his experi- 
ences, said that he had thus far escaped smash- 
ups, but that he thought he was in for it one 
night. Said he: ‘‘It was a clear autumn even- 
ing, and I was running a passenger train in Vir- 
ginia. We were a little behind time, and I was 
whooping the old machine along at a good pace. 
There was a strip of cypress forest to go through, 
and the road, on clearing it, took a sharp turn to 
westward. Just as we made that turn my liver 
came right up between my teeth, for there, com- 
ing straight down the track, was another engine, 
with her headlight flaming in my eyes. I blew 
‘down brakes,’ and had my engine reversed be- 
fore I could draw half a breath, and sent the 
train back on a dead run to a switch station 
about a mile behind us. I got it on a siding and 
waited for the other train, that I supposed 
to be just on top of us, but she didn’t show up. 
I got the agent to wire up the line to see if there 
were any specials or wild engines in the way, but 
the answer was that the line was clear. The 
passengers got out and began to talk and ask 
questions, and, as for me, I was stumped. I 
thought of runaway locomotives and _ train- 
wreckers and tramps. Everything was quiet 
around the bend, as far as I could see and hear. 

‘* While standing on the station platform I 
happened to glance westward across a clearing. 
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There was the headlight shining through the cy- 
press, as serene and steady as you please. It was 
the planet Venus. Well, if any man had offered 
fifteen cents for me, he could have had me just 
as I stood. I got away from there in a hurry, 
and I didn’t allow the passengers to discover 
what was the matter. Lor’! if it had got round 
that I had laid over to let the evening star go by, 
I’d never have heard the last of it.’’ 





Pat Maloney, better known by the name of 
Father Pat, on returning from work one evening, 
was met at the gate by Biddy, his better half, in 
a high state of excitement. 

‘*Pat,”’ says she, ‘‘there’s a strange cat in the 
cabin.’’ 

‘Cast her out thin; don’t be botherin’ me 
about the baste.’’ 

Faix, an’ I’ve been strivin’ to do that for the 
matter of tin minits past, but she is beyant my 
rache, behind the big rid chist in the corner. 
Will yez be after helpin’ me dhrive her out, 
Pat?’”’ 

““To be sure I will; bad luck to the ‘consate 
she has for me house. Show her {to me, Biddy, 
till I show her the respect that’s due to a man in 
his own house—to be takin’ possession without 
as much as be yer lave—the thafe o’ the world!”’ 

Now Pat had a special antipathy for cats, and 
never let pass an opportunity to kill one. This 
he. resolved to do in the present case, and in- 
stantly formed a plan for the purpose. Perceiv- 
ing but one way of egress for the animal, he says 
to Biddy :— 

‘‘ Have yez iver a male-bag in the house, me 
darlint ?”’ : 

‘<Divil a one is there, Pat. Yez took it to the 
mill wid yez, to bring home chips, this mornin’.’’ 

‘‘Kaix, an’ I did, and there it is yit, thin. 
And have ye nothin’ at all at all in the house, 
that will tie up like a bag, Biddy ?”’ 

‘‘Troth an’ I have, Pat; there’s me Sunday 
petticoat—ye can draw the strings close at the 
top, an’ sure it will be better for not lettin’ the 
cat lavin’ yez.’’ 

‘‘ Biddy, darlint, ye’re a jewel; just be after 
bringing it to me at wanst.”’ 

Biddy brought the garment, and sure enough 
it made a good substitute for a bag. Pat de- 
clared at a glance that it was ‘‘illigent.’’ So, 
holding it close against the edge of the chest, he 
took a look behind, and saw a pair of eyes giar- 
ing at him. 

‘‘An’ is there ye are, ye divil? Be out o’ that, 
now, bad luck to ye, ye thavin’ vagabone. Be 
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dad, an’ ye won’t lave at all with perlite axin ? 
Yersilf will bate the pigs intirely. Biddy, have 
yez any hot water ?”’ 

‘*Sure, I have the full of the tay-kittle all 
a-bilin’, Pat.’’ 

‘‘ Be after castin’ the matter of a quart, thin, 
behind the chist, and we’ll see how the baste 
minds the like o’ that.’’ 

‘‘Howld close, thin; here goes the steamin’ 
hot water.”’ 

So saying, dash went the water, and out came 
the animal into Pat’s trap. 

‘‘Arrah, be the howly poker, I have him now, 
Biddy,’ said Pat. ‘‘Is it nine lives ye have, ye 
baste? Well, now, be axin me pardon for all 
the thavin’ ye’ve been doin’ in me house, or it’s 
nine lives will not save ye. Biddy, seize hoult o’ 
the poker, and whilst I shoulder the bag, just 
whack the daylights out of the haythen divil in- 
tirely.”’ 

Pat threw the bundle over his shoulder, and 
Biddy struck about three blows to the tune of 
‘*St. Patrick’s day in the morning,’’ when she 
suddenly stopped. 

‘* What smills so quair, Pat? Sure, it’s taken 
me breath away wid the power of it. Oh, mur 
ther, Pat, it’s the divil ye have in the sack! ”’ 

“* Bate him, thin—bate the horns off.’’ 

““T’m faintin’,” said Biddy. ‘‘Cast him off 
‘ye, Pat.”’ 

‘Och, murther, murther! Biddy Maloney, 
what have yedone? Ye’ve went and mistaken 
a horrible polecat for a harrumless tame cat.’’ 

‘‘ Pat, if ye’re convanient to the door, unclose 
it, for I’m perisht intirely. O Biddy Maloney, 
that iver ye should lave ould Ireland, to be 
smothered and murthered in this way!’’ 

‘* Faix the little villain bates the divil himailf; 
he’s ruined me house and kilt Biddy, and put me 
out o’ consate wid me ownsilf. Oh, the murth- 
erin’ baste!’’ 

By the dint of washing and scouring and air- 
ing and the burial of Biddy’s best petticoat under 
the ground for the space of time, things were at 
length put to rights again. But not a little re- 
crimination took place between them on the oc- 
casion, and neither ever forgot the expulsion 
from the cabin of Biddy’s strange cat. 





Horace Smith tells a good story of a night he 

had passed in a stage-coach. The four inside 
had naturally endeavored to settle 

themselves as comfortably as circumstances would 
permit. Two of them were a married couple, 
the husband sitting with his back to the horses, 
and evidently not altogether at his ease. About 
half an hour after starting he turned to his wife, 
and anxiously inquired if she were comfortable. 

‘‘ Pretty well,” she replied in a drowsy tone. 

‘¢You feel no draught from the window ?”’ 

‘* None at all.”’ 
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** Quite sure.’’ 

66 Quite.’’ 

‘‘Ah,”? remarked the affectionate spouse, 
‘*then suppose we change places.’ 





A policeman who was going up Macomb Street 
the other day encountered a gray-haired colored 
man hanging around a street corner with a club 
in his grasp. It looked suspicious, and the offi- 
cer demanded :— 

‘“ What are you up to now ?”’ 

‘* Waitin’, sah.’’ 

‘“ Waiting for what ?”’ 

** For the old man Bowers to come out. Libs 
in de little brown cottage dar.’’ 

‘* What are you going to do with that club ?”’ 

‘*Dis club am to assist my remarks, sah.’’ 

‘* Are you going to hit him ?”’ 

*“‘Oh, no. Fur de las’ two y’ars de ole man 
has been slanderin’ me. He says I’ze got three 
wives. He says I’ze a bilk an’ dead beat an’ liar. 
Der time has now arrove when he’s got ter take 
it all back in a lump. He’ll come out purty 
quick, an’ as soon as he turns de corner he’ll 
find me an’ dis club. [Tl rush at him wid de up- 
raised weepin an’ shout :— 

‘¢¢Ole man, you has slandered and belied me! 
Get down on yer knees an’ take it all back or Pll 
brain de top o’ yer head!’ 

‘“He’ll claw right down an’ beg my forgive- 
ness, sah, an’ he’ll neber dare slander me no 
mo’.’? 

The officer warned him to be careful or he 
would get into trouble, and then walked around 
the square, and took a post where he could see 
the performance. In a short time old Bowers 
came out. He was picking his teeth after a 
hearty meal, and walked like one well satisfied 
with himself. When he turned the corner the 
waiting assassin rushed upon him with uplifted 
club and the speech he had prepared in advance, 
but somehow old Bowers didn’t fall down on his 
knees as predicted and expected. On the con- 
trary the watching officer saw him shoot out with 
his left, and the club lifter took a tumble into 
the ditch and lay there while the other passed 
on. He was sitting up as the officer arrived and 
walked around him, and remarked :— 

‘*Well, it didn’t work, did it?”’ 

The other looked at him a long time, and then 
replied :— 

‘“White man, go ’long. When I is attacked 
wid dese faintin’ fits an’ falls, it makes me tired 
to be talked to.”’ 


The mean small boy is different from the mean 
big boy, because all of his tricks are calculated 
to make other hearts ache. He now takes a sil- 
ver quarter and makes it fast to a string, and to 
see him hanging about the post-office one would 
set him down as a boy who never had an evil 
thought. He selects a victim, and drops the 
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quarter where it will do the most good. The 
ring of the metal commands attention at once, 
and the programme is carried out as in a case 
yesterday. The victim was a short man, with a 
very red neck, and when he heard the quarter 
drop he clapped his hand on his pocket and 
looked around. 

‘‘Did you drop a quarter ?’’ mildly asked the 
mean small boy, pointing to one on the stone 
floor. 

“‘ Ah! must be a hole in my pocket,’’ replied 
the fat man, as he pulled up the knees of his 
‘pants and bent over to pick it up. 

He had his fingers on the money when it slid 
away, and as he straightened up he was greeted 
with fiendish chuckles from half a dozen mean 
small boys and mean big boys, one of whom in- 
quired :— 

‘Which pocket has the hole in it ?”’ 

The man didn’t say. For some inexplicable 
reason he refused to enter into any explanation, 
but hastened away. 





‘‘ Have you called on the Browns yet ?”’ she 
asked, as the new minister was about to take his 
leave after making a call. 

‘‘ Tm just going,’”’ he replied. ‘‘ It’s the third 
house from the corner, I believe ?’’ 

‘* Yes; third house. They are very, very nice 
people, and I know you will like them.’’ 

When the minister rang the bell there was 
some delay in answering it. Meanwhile the 
ecreen doors permitted him to hear from the in- 
terior. Brown, who seemed to be up-stairs, 
called over the banisters :— 

‘*Say, Helen, where in thunder is that old vest 
I spoke of ?”’ 

‘* Who are you talking to ?’’ demanded a voice 
from below. 

‘“To you, of course. If you were any sort of a 
wife you’d put things where they could be 
found.”’ 

‘‘Solomon Brown, don’t you cast any slurs on 
me. If I don’t know more about housekeeping 
than all the Browns on earth [ll commit sui- 
cide.” 

‘You do, eh? What did the pauper Smiths 
have to keep house on ? ”’ 

‘*Solomon, you are a vile wretch!”’ 

‘* Much obliged, but it’s living with you that’s 
done it.”’ 

At this juncture the minister was ushered in, 
aod Mrs. Brown soon entered the parlor, extend- 
ing both hands, and gayly exclaimed :— 

‘* Ah, I’m so glad! Solomon and I both want- 
ed to see you 80 much. Solomon, Solly, dear, 
hurry up and come down; our new preacher is 
here!’’ 





It is a very awkward thing to be absent-mind- 
ed. The story is told of a certain gentleman who 
discovered this to his cost. It so happened, the 
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other day, that the dining-room of the club which 
he frequented was quite full, when a man who 
chanced to know his particular failing came in 
quite hungry. The waiter told the new-comer 
there was no room at present. Spying his ab- 
sent-minded acquaintance seated and reading 
the newspaper, a brilliant idea struck the hungry 
man. 

‘‘Has Mr. A. dined yet ?’’ he questioned. 

‘*No, sir,’’ replied the waiter. 

‘Well, never mind; take him a card, and tell 
him he has had his dinner.”’ 

The waiter hesitated a moment, and then went 
over to Mr. A. and handed him a card. 

‘What is this for ?’’ quoth the poor fellow. 

‘* For your dinner, sir.’’ 

‘‘My dinner—ah! Have I really had it?” 

‘‘ Yes, sir,’? rejoined the waiter, in all inno 
cence. 

‘‘Dear me; I had an idea I was waiting for it 
What a curious mistake.’’ 

And with a contemplative smile, Mr. A. saun- 
tered out of the room, leaving his table for the 
use of the genius who had profited by his absent 
mindedness, 





‘‘And you’re sure that you love me, Her 
bert ?’’ said Ethel Vane, as she raised her dark 
lashes and gazed in her lover's eyes, as if she 
would read his inmost soul. 

‘“‘Love you, Ethel!’’ exclaimed Herbert de 
Lacy passionately. ‘‘ Can you, do you doubt ny 
love ?’’ 

‘‘T cannot, and do not, Herbert.’ said the 
maiden, ‘‘ when J remember the proofs vou have 
given me of your affection. When I remember 
the picnics, excursions, roller-skating carnivals 
and matinees to which you have taken me, the 
ice creams, oyster stews, caramels, etc., of which 
I have been the recipient at your hands, | am 
forced to the conviction that your affection bears 
the stamp of genuineness; but there is a farther 
test to which I would put you, love. If I prox 
ise to be yours, your own, if I bestow upon you 
this hand, will you consent that my mother shal 
come and live with us ?”’ 

Herbert gazed around the comfortable an4 
even richly furnished apartment, with a medi» 
tive smile, and did not at once reply. 

‘‘It is as I feared,” said the maiden proudly. 
‘‘You refuse. Then go! There, sir, {s the 
door!’’ 

Herbert turned to Ethel with a beaming smik 
and a world of Jove in his eyes. 

‘“* Refuse!’’ he exclaimed, ‘refuse! No, mr 
darling, I gladly consent. Nay, more, my sweet 
one. Instead of having your mother come ané 
live with us, we will live with your mother. Say 
no more about it; it is settled.’’ 

‘‘O Herbert,’’ said the maiden, ‘‘ you have 8 
good heart. I love you more than ever.” 

‘* Refuse,’’ said Herbert to himself, as he west 
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down ¢he steps later, ‘‘she didn’t know me. I’ve 
struck a soft snap.”’ 





Half a century ago there was a great shipping 
firm in New York city—the brothers Hurlburt— 
trading with and carrying passengers to Southern 
cities. It was customary when they promoted a 
mate to be captain fur the head of the firm to 
give the new captain a dinner at his house. The 
merchant had two daughters, one a great beauty, 
and the other not so and cross-eyed. The cap- 
tain noticed that the beauty received all the 
toasts and attentions, and his innate sense of 
politeness and justice rebelled. He meant to set 
it right. 

“Your daughter, sir,’’ he said to the mer- 
chant, raising his glass. 

‘““Which one, sir?’’ was the response. 

‘““The squint-eyed one, sir.’’ said the polite, 
though not polished captain. 





“Do you play very much now-a-days, Miss 
Smith?’’ he asked, as they seated themselves 
after a waltz. 

‘“‘Only occasionally,’’ she replied. ‘‘I have 
neglected my music shamefully of late, and am 
getting quite out of practice.”’ 


“IT was passing your house last evening,” he. 


went on, ‘‘and stood at the gate a few moments 
to hear you play. Instead of getting out of 
practice, I think you are improving, if any im- 
provement is possible,’’ he added politely. | 

** Last evening ?’’ she asked. 

‘Yes, about nine o’clock.”’ 

“You are mistaken. I was at the opera last 
evening,’’ she said in a strained voice, as she ac- 
cepted an invitation to dance from another gen- 
tleman. ‘‘ It was the man tuning the piano you 
heard.”’ 





Wire.—‘‘ John, what is this faith cure I read 
of so much ?”’ 

HvussBanp.—‘“‘ Marriage, my dear, marriage.’’ 

“*I don’t understand how marriage can have 
anything to do with it. Please explain your- 
eelf.’’ . 

‘‘Well, before I married you my faith led me 
to believe that you were a perfect angel; since I 
married you I have been entirely cured of the 
faith. That is the faith cure.”’ 





Two men, strangers to each other, sat side by 
side in the Brush Street depot the other day. 
One was a corpulent, pompous man, and the 
other under-sized and inferior looking. A third 
man approached, and without looking directly at 
either one, inquired :— 

‘‘Say, major, will you tell me what time the 
Niagara Falls train leaves this side ?”’ 

Both men pulled out their watches and made 
answer in chorus, but as they did so, the pomp- 
ous man turned in his seat and said :— 
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**T suppose he was addressing me, as he men- 
tioned my title.”’ 

‘*Did you say major ?”’ asked the little man 
of the inquirer. 

““T believe I did.”’ 

‘‘Oh—ah! I beg a thousand pardons. I un- 
derstood you to say colonel, and supposed, of 
course, you meant me.”’ 

The big man lost fifteen pounds of flesh the 
next two minutes, and it took twenty minutes 
hard walking under the freight sheds to cool him 
off. 





Dr. BLANK.—“‘ Weli, this beats all. Here I 
see another man has been killed by a drug clerk’s 
mistake. Why in the world don’t the courts 
make an example of some of them ?’’ 

Dr. BLANK.—‘‘It certainly seems as if the 
number of mistakes were increasing. I had one 
in my own practice this very week. It 
was in a particularly delicate case, and I made 
out the prescription with unusual care, yet I 
have just discovered that in the bottle of medi- 
cine furnished there is not a single ingredient 
that I ordered.”’ 

‘‘Great St. Galen! The fellow ought to be 
hung. You had him arrested of course ?”’ 

‘*No, I did not like to make a fuss about it.’’ 

““Make a fuss! The bigger the fuss the better. 
I tell you an example must be made. Why don’t 
you arrest that drug clerk, drag him before the 
court of law and show the jury that medicine? ”’ 

‘“T don’t think that it would be best.’’ 

‘* And why not, pray?’”’ 

‘“ Well, the fact is, it cured the patient.”’ 





In some parts of Arkansas, the Sunday law is 
rigidly enforced. Mr. J. P. Jacklin was arrested 
on the charge of shooting Mr. Wilbur Staggs. 
Both parties being men of high standing, the af- 
fair created great interest. In making his state- 
ment Jacklin said :— 

‘*The court cannot regret more than I do this 
unhappy a%fair. I have ever been averse to 
shedding blood, and am so gentle in disposition, 
that, whena boy, I have been known to run away 
to keep from helping my father kill hogs. fF 
would not have shot Staggs, had I not thought 
my life was in danger.”’ 

The witnesses all agreed that. it was a case of 
self defense, and the justice was about to 
discharge the defendant, when some one re- 
marked :— 

‘‘T was on my way to church when the shoot- 
in 29 = 

ce On your way to church!” exclaimed the jus- 
tice. 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

** Did the shooting occur on Sunday?’”’ 

‘‘- Yes, your honor.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Jacklin, you have violated the law. I 
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discharge you for killing the man, but will bind 
you over for shooting on Sunday. It is to be 
hoped that after this you will be more careful.”’ 





‘*Say, Moses,’’ said a customer to a retail 
clothier, ‘‘ what is this story I hear about you? ”’ 

** Vot sthory is dot sthory?”’ 

‘Why, a friend of mine said you made a mis- 
take the other day, and sold him a ten-dollar 
coat for five dollars.”’ 

‘* How ish dot ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know. He said he saw the figures 
on the ticket, and that your boy sold it to him.”’ 

‘Vell, vell, vot a schmart poy dot Chonnie is. 
Yoost like his fodder. I tole dot poy he coot haf 
all vot he made ofer two tollar apiece on a chob 
lot of last chear’s goats, und dot is der vay he 
peats his ole fodder und fixes der trade. He 
marks dose goats up, und den, yoost like a innocent 
leedle sheep, he don’t see der brice, und der gus- 
tomer dinks vot a schmart veller he is to peat a 
poor leedle poy in der sthore. Dot Chonnie vill 
coom out on der high side of der pile und be 
a gredit to his fodder.” 
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The latest amusing story of a wedding, told by 
a minister, comes from one who officiated on the 
occasion. It illustrates the manner in whicha 
man’s heart can swell and prompt him to almost 
reckless liberality under extraordinary condi- 
tions. 

A big, raw-boned young farmer entered Mr. 
Freeman’s parlor one day, accompanied by a shy 
but comely girl, and desired that the marriage 
ceremony be performed. 

The minister complied with the request, and 
when the fateful words were spoken, and the 
young couple had been made man and wife, the 
husband drew from his pocket four bright silver 
quarter-dollar pieces. 

He extended them to the minister on his open 
palm, and exclaimed :— 

‘“There, Brother F., just help yourself until 
you are satisfied.’’ 

The minister took one. 

Whether or not the good minister expressed 
his satisfaction, or went away in sullen and u- 
grateful silence, we are not informed. 
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AFTER THE WEDDING. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 


CHAPTER I. 


LL ready, my dear?” said a 
voice at the door of Mabel 
Carrington’s chamber. 

The group at the long mirror dis- 
solved, and showed in its midst the 
bride, ready dressed in veil and 
wreath. 

‘‘All ready, mamma,’’ she res- 
ponded in a trembling voice, and 
stepped forward out of the circle. 

Her mother smiled, took her by 
the hand, looked her over once 
more to be sure that all was right, 
kissed her cheek, that was burn- 
ing with excitement, then, with a 
nod to the others, led her toward the 
stairs. The others followed. They 
were three bridesmaids, dressed in 
white, with different colored trim- 
mings; Frances Camden in blue, 
Clara Morgan in pink, and Alice 
Granger in gold-color. It was as 
though the three Graces should fol- 
low Hebe. 

But, half way down, the bride 
stopped, hesitated, then broke from 
her mother, and ran back. 

‘‘T haven’t said goud-by to my chamber before going away,”’ she said, in a choking voice. 

‘Dear child,’ the mother murmured, and followed her back, the bridesmaids waiting 
at the head of the stairs, Frances Camden and Clara Morgan whispering to each other 
that of all babies, Mabel Carrington was the biggest they had ever seen; and Alice Gran- 
ger, standing a little apart from them, her cheeks very pale, looking steadily in the di- 
rection of the bride’s chamber. 
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Meantime Mabel, followed by her mother, 
had entered it again, and was looking eager- 
ly round, from floor to ceiling, seeing every- 
thing:—the narrow white bed where she had 
lain since she was old enough to have a 
room of her own; the book-case, where all 
her little library, mostly poetry, was stored; 
the writing-desk, where she had written 
such heaps of school-girl letters, and, later, 
such scores of love-letters; the vases, pic- 
tures, all the pretty ornaments, the littered 
chairs, on which was flung her discarded 
wardrobe; the slippers she had put off for 
her white satin ones, and would never put 
on again. She ran and caught these up now, 
kissing them passionately; she ran to her 
bed, and kissed and wept on the pillow. 
She even caressed the chair in which she 
had so often sat. ‘ 

‘¢ Come, come, dear! you must not give 
way 80 now,’’ her mother said, coaxingly. 
‘* It isn’t as though you were never to see it 
again, or were going away from it unwilling- 
ly. What would Arthur think to see you in 
such distress ? ”’ 

The name was like magic. Mabel had 
but one thought, that of the happy home, 
and, in vague contrast, an unknown future 
looming up before her. But, when the fu- 
ture meant Arthur, ah! that was different. 

The tears dried on her blushing cheeks; 
her blue eyes brightened. 

‘¢ But, then, mamma,’ she said, deprecat- 
ingly, ‘‘ you know I shan’t come back the 
same, and it will never again be my own 
room. There, do my eyes look red? ”’ 

Mrs. Carrington rearranged the long veil, 
and the shining folds of the satin train, 
touched the bride’s eyes lightly with rose- 
water, and kissed her again. 

‘¢ Now be all smiles, dear, or we shall be 
unhappy,”’ she said. ‘* You look most 
beautifully.”’ 

Mabel smiled on the three girls as she 
passed them, and whispered, ‘‘I won’t do it 
again.’ 

She had to whisper, for they were at the 
head of the stairs, and just at the foot was 
the open door of the parlor, and within the 
parlor was the groom with his friends, and 
the other members of the family. 

Mrs. Carrington was a widow of fifty, with 
two married daughters, Mrs. Blake and Mrs. 
Craven, and a son three years older than 
Mabel. This son, Charles, was one of the 
groomsmen, the partner of Clara Morgan, 
whom he expected eagerly. One had but to 
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look in his glowing face, and see the spark- 
ling eves fixed on the door, to know which 
way his heart went. One of the other 
groomsmen, Clarence Fernald, was standing 
before the sofa on which sat the bride’s two 
sisters, chatting gaily with them; the third, 
Robert Gordon, was looking out the window, 
or pretending to look at the carriages drawn 
up before the gate. As he stood, one could 
admire his fine, manly figure, the well- 
shaped and well-poised hvad with its thick 
chestnut locks, and the white and shapely 
hand visible against the crimson curtain he 
was holding. But the hand was grasping, 
rather than holding the curtain; and there 
could scarcely be any need of his watching 
the carriages so, since the drivers were 
there to take care of them. Near him and 
the door, stood the bridegroom, leaning on 
the back of a high crimson chair. 

A handsomer fellow than Arthur Carr 
would be hard to find. Medium sized, slight 
and graceful, with a pale, oval face, bright, 
dark eyes, dark hair that turned and waved 
with a graceful caprice and will, and a per- 
fect moustache just shading, but not con- 
cealing the form of his mouth. His teeth 
were white and even, his voice was me:.low, 
his smile sweet; he had talent, was in a 
good business, and had a good reputation. 
What more could a girl want? Certainly, 
Miss Mabel Carrington wanted no more. 
She adored him, lived only by him, it 
seemed. Now, as she came down, and ap- 
peared in the door, her fair face showing 
over her mother’s ample shoulder, she 
looked at him as the moon might look at the 
sun, drinking in brightness, else all dark. 

He stepped forward instantly, and took 
her hand, whispering a word of fondness, 
and, at the same time, all the company rose 
to go. Only, for a moment, Mr. Gordon did 
not turn from the window, though the tre- 
mor that passed over his form showed that 
he knew when the bride and her companions 
entered. But all were too busy and too 
much excited to notice him, all but one. 
Miss Granger’s eyes had fallen on him the 
instant she entered the room, and a swift 
change that told of a pang of agony at heart, 
passed over her face. She controlled her 
expression at once, but she could not hide 
her paleness, nor prevail on her eyes to 
leave that form, and forego seeing the first 
look of his face when it should turn. 

He did turn in amoment,—was obliged to, 
—and at the first glance Alice Granger stag- 
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gered slightly and put her hand to her heart. 
A superb face, noble rather than beautiful, 
and as white as marble. He looked directly 
at the bride, as though there were no one 
else in the room, his eyes fixed on her as if 
they would grow there. In that one gaze he 
took into his heart all her beauty and sweet- 
ness, from the brown hair plaited under her 
veil, and the low forehead, just now pink 
with a blush, to the tip of the slipper show- 
ing beneath the hem of her satin dress. It 
was a lovely little figure, tender, dainty, full 
of life. 

‘‘Aren’t you going, Mr. Gordon ?”’ inquired 
a laughing voice at his elbow. 

He started, colored at being caught so, and 
stammered his excuses. Mrs. Blake did not 
appear to mind. She knew perfectly well 
that he adored the ground that her sister 
walked on, and was, indeed, a little vexed 
with Mabel for not choosing him. So she 
chatted away, got him to button her gloves, 
called Alice Granger to them, and good- 
naturedly pretended to place anew the long, 
glistening curl that hung down the girl’s 
bosom, and speak a word of praise of her 
bracelet, that he might notice what an arm 
she had, round, and as white as snow. Her 
kind efforts were vain, though both the gen- 
tleman and the lady controlled themselves 
to do what politeness required. But all that 
he Knew was that Mabel was being led out 
to the carriage, and that in a few minutes he 
should see her the wife of another; and all 
that she could think of or see was that face 
of his, with the heart aching beneath it. 

This little by-play, though it concerned 
the happiness of three lives, was scarcely 
noticeable by the others, and made no blot 
on the gaiety of the scene. They went out 
into the early twilight of the September day, 
swept down the garden walk, the ladies’ 
dresses making them look as though spring 
had come again, stepped into the carriages 
and drove to the church. 

It was in one of the prettiest suburbs of 
Boston, and the pretty Episcopal church of 
St. Mary’s was all alight as the bridal party 
approached it. Its windows were in a solid 
glow of rose-color, gold and blue, and a 
broad stream of brightness poured through 
the wide-open door, and brought out the gay 
hues of the carpet spread down to the street. 

‘¢ The church is crowded,’ whispered Mrs. 
Carrington. ‘‘I’m so glad we had men 
there to reserve all the middle aisle and the 
upper side seats. People are so intrusive!” 


The church was, as she said, crowded; all 
the best seats filled by a fashionably dressed 
company of invited guests, and the rest of 
the space with persons who had come unio- 
vited when they heard of a wedding. There 
was.a rustle of silks and fans, and all heads 
turned as the bridal party went up the aisle 
and took their places before the railing. The 
rector came promptly to meet them, and the 
service went on. Of course it had been re- 
hearsed, and I am happy to say that it was a 
success. If only we could rehearse every- 
thing, how much better we could do it! But 
some events come upon us so unexpectedly, 
that, really, nature overpowers ‘society,’’ 
and we act, the most exquisite of us, quite 
like uncultivated mortals. I have never heard 
of any one but a French lady dying comme tl 
faut. 

But why doI speak of dying, when here 
is a festival in which all of life and love and 
joy enters ? Perhaps it may be that I am 
affected by those two pale faces in the bridal 
train. For I see their pallor under all the 
smiles and compliments, and I know that 
the hearts of those two are breaking. They 
will toss and turn on sleepless pillows to- 
night, and long for dawn, yet hate the dawn; 
they will know that the sight of one facc is 
poison to them, yet they will long for a sight 
of that face; they will vainly and miserably 
love one whose heart is turned with adoring 
fondness to another. 

A little back on one side of the church, 
among the uninvited guests, were two who 
kept themselves carefully out of sight of the 
bridal-party, and, indeed, of any one who 
might notice them. Only one, though, 
cared for the concealment, and imposed it 
on the other. That other, a decent Irish 
servant-girl, didn’t care if all the world saw 
her, and was rather disposed to be defiant. 
She was in a free country, and as good as 
anybody, if not better. But her companion 
was a different sort of person, a slender, 
elegant-looking woman of thirty-two or three, 
perhaps, dressed in half-mourning. She did 
not choose to be seen. She had sat with 
her veil half over her face, glancing now and 
then at her watch; but when the hour ap- 
pointed for the ceremony came, she placed 
herself so as to see, and fixed her eyes on 
the door. 

This lady has the habit of talking to her- 
self, and though in a crowd she is careful 
not to be audible, one could see that her lips 
are moving rapidly a: the bridal party ap- 
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pears, one after another, and walk up the 
aisle. With a story-teller’s sharp ears, we 
can hear where no other can, and with a 
story-teller’s privilege, we repeat this rapid 
soliloquy. 

‘¢ Mrs, Carrington—conceited old fool! got 
on a brown wig, and rouge—thinks people 
will believe that she is only forty years old. 
Mrs. Craven, curse her! and John Craven, 
too! I was good enough to flirt with, but 
he must marry her. And she walks serenely 
by, and doesn’t know me. I believe she 
wouldn’t know me if we were to meet in a 
room. Iam not of sufficient consequence, 
and merely a person with whom her husband 
flirted before he was married. Mrs. Blake— 
another conceited fool, just like her mother— 
dressed in crimson satin cut nearly down to 
the waist. If I wore a dress like that all the 
pious folks would say that I wasn’t respect- 
able. How like a sheep Tom Blake looks! 
Doesn’t dare to say his soul’s his own when 
any of the Carringtons are about. Oh! I’d 
like to put their noses to the grind-stone, 
and I will! I will! MHere’s my chance! 
Nothing less than three bridesmaids would 
do, and white satin and point lace! Where 
do they get their money, I wonder? Old 
mother Carrington hasn’t above a thousand 
a year and her house, and Blake and Craven 
have only their salaries. Ah, my little 
dainty bride! You must be taken care of, 
must you? Other women may work, and 
plan, and go without, and be insulted, but 
you must be shielded from every rough 
wind. You ‘are a tender flower whose at- 
mosphere is love,’ says your fine young 
lover. Bah! J’ll give you a frosty blast or 
two! Oh, what a touching scene, to be 
sure! Mamma wiping her eyes on a lace 
handkerchief, and married daughters com- 
forting her, one on either side, because she 
has got another girl off her hands, the hypo- 
crites!”’ 

But this bird of ill omen has croaked 
enough. The marriage is over, the bridal 
party and their guests drive back to the 
house, where there is a reception of an hour. 
Then the bride slips away from the com- 
pany, changes her wedding dress for a trav- 
eling costume, and at eight o’clock she and 
her new-made husband go out to the car- 
riage that is to take them to the depot. An 
hour’s ride in the cars will take them the 
first stage on their journey, to the house 
where they are to stop that night. The 
next morning they go on, and so, by easy 
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staves, accomplish a tour. In four weeks 
they will come back and take possession of 
the suite of rooms at Mrs. Leslie’s, in town, 
where they are to board. During the four 
weeks, mamma and sisters will be busy put- 
ting these rooms in order, and making all 
comfortable and charming enough for this 
petted child to live in. Care has been taken 
so far that the place should be unexception- 
able. Mrs. Leslie is a very ladylike person, 
who takes three or four boarders to eke out 
her income, not large enough to live on 
since her crue] husband deserted her. Mr. 
Carr has the greatest sympathy for the de- 
serted wife, who told her story to him, and 
the ladies of his wife’s family, to whom he 
has repeated the story, are quite sure that 
she is very much to be pitied, poor thing! 
And then they forget all about her. What 
do they care about a woman whose husband 
has left her, and who has to take boarders ? 

When the company broke up, after the 
young couple had driven away, it became 
the duty of the groomsmen to wait on their 
respective partners to their homes, those of 
them who were going. Miss Clara Morgan 
was to stay all night, and occupy the bride’s 
deserted chamber. This young lady had a 
fortune of her own as well as a pretty face, — 
and Mrs. Carrington treated her in the most 
affectionate, motherly manner. Frances 
Camden lived in town, and would conde- 
scend to go home in the horse-car, attended 
by her escort. Miss Granger lived in the 
neighborhood, too near to make a carriage 
necessary at nine o’clock in the evening, and 
in such fine warm weather, and Mr. Gordon 
will, of course, walk home with her. She 
took mercy on him, and on herself, and 
started early, before any one clse did. She 
believed that he would gladly get away, and 
knew that she should herself, and so strenu- 
ously resisted all urging to stay. 

Mrs. Carrington kissed, thanked, and took 
leave of her in the parlor. Mrs. Blake went 
up-stairs with her. ‘‘ You were most lovely 
tonight, my dear Alice,’ the lady said, 
kindly. ‘*That gold colored tunic, and the 
gold band in your hair suit you perfectly. I 
always like gold in black hair. But that at 
weddings it is en regle to look at the bride, 
you would have had all the attention to 
yourself. My husband said that you and 
Robert were the finest looking couple in the 
company.”’ 

Miss Granger was too well used to com- 
pliments, and too much preoccupied now, to 
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care for praise which concerned herself 
alone; but at the last words, connecting her 
with Robert Gordon, a deep blush reddened 
her face. But the blush was half from 
anger. Did not she know that they two 
were not a ‘‘couple,’”’ but two wide apart ? 
Did not she know that the artfully worded 
compliment was meant to soothe her, to 
flatter her with the thought that some time 
he might love her ? 

‘‘ Dear Mrs. Blake,’’ she said, with a self- 
possession which was not without haughti- 
ness, ‘‘ I never gave a thought to my looks. 
My mind was too much taken up with pity- 
ing poor Mr. Gordon for his disappointment. 
To be sure, I thought also how weak it is for 
& person to go on doting on one whose heart 
is another’s; but, then, one can’t be hard on 
those who are suffering. Will you help me 
‘to pin up my train ?”’ 

Apparently, Miss Granger did not choose 
to be pitied. Mrs. Blake winced a little at 
the rebuff, but submitted with a good grace. 
She lifted the fleecy train of white muslin, 
puff on puff, and fastened the hem of it to 
the belt. Then she smoothed down in even 
folds the glistening, gold-colored satin tunic, 
and pinned up the long fringed points. 
Lastly, she laid a large cashmere cape around 
those graceful shoulders, and tied a little fluff 
of white wool over the black braids with 
their golden coronet. 

‘¢I’m going to appropriate dear little Ma- 
bel’s cast-off slippers for a souvenir,”’ laughed 
the bridesmaid, exchanging her white ones 
for the slippers that Mabel had kissed that 
night. ‘‘And now I am ready. : 

For a moment pride was in the ascendant, 
and carried her through the farewells. Not 
only pride, but a sort of anger stirred in her. 
She felt a touch of resentment toward the 
man who was the cause of her mortification, 
however innocently, and showed it by care- 
lessly refusing his arm when they started. 
*““Y must hold my cape on,’’ she said, 
shortly. 

‘‘ Is your cape warm enough]? ”’ he asked. 
“‘ There’s a little chill in the air tonight.” 

The weariness and kindness combined in 
his tones touched her to the heart. That in 
the moment of his supreme misery he could 
give a thought to her comfort, showed such 
unselfishness, such tenderness}lof feeling 
that her pride melted before it. She put 
her hand in his arm. ‘‘ I am warm enough, 
and I didn’t mean to be cross,’’ she said, 
impulsively. ‘‘ But I-have been![severely 
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tried tonight,”? speaking the last words with 
an almost imperceptible tremor of: asia in 
her voice. 

He did not ask her how she had Been tried, 
but he pressed her hand gently to his ‘aide, 
and turned his face to look down.with tender 
pity on hers, upturned in the moonlight. 
He thought he knew what it was, for when 
first Mabel’s engagement was mentioned to 
her, he had chanced to be looking at her, and 
had seen the crimson color that swept over 
her face, and the paleness that followed it; 
and since then he had noticed that she 
avoided the subject of the engagement and 
marriage, and seemed ill at ease when it was 
spoken of. It had given him a tender feel- 
ing toward her, the thought that the sword 
that smote his heart had another edge for 
hers. To be sure, he was surprised that she 
should care so much about Arthur Carr. It 
was not strange that dear simple little Ma- 
bel, with her child’s heart, should love him; 
she knew no better, the sweet creature! 
But that a young lady at least four years 
older than Mabel, one who had been several 
years in society, and had been admired by 
intellectual men, that she should be devoted 
to a merely handsome and respectable young 
man, was surprising. 

‘‘ But who knows where love will go?”’ 
he thought. ‘‘Some might wonder how 
Mabel got such a hold on me, yet I would 
give my right hand, yes, my right eye, if 
she were mine instead of his!’ 

Alice started, and trembled at his tender 
look and gesture. Would he dare to pity 
her, and to show his pity? For a moment 
her heart was in atumult. But the silence, 
and the night soothed her, and’ it was sweet 
to be near him. They walked slowly along 
the lovely, garden-enclosed streets, the trees 
arching over their heads, and the broad 
moonlight raining through in white fire. It 
scorched the man’s brain. Underneath his 
dignified and rather haughty manner was a 
world of passion, and no romantic boy was 
capable of doing more desperate deeds for 
love’s sake than was Mr. Robert Gordon. 
But there was nothing to do unless he should 
throw himself into the pond near by and 
cool his heart at once. If she had shown 
the faintest inclination to love him, he would 
have followed, and torn her from her bride- 
groom’s arms. But she simply liked him 
and feared him a little. There was nothing 
to do but endure silently the hardest ordeal 
for an ardent nature. 
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CHAPTER II. 


. LESLIE’S house on W-— Street, 
was one of the best in that highly re- 
spectable locality. It was large, lofty, swell- 
front, with an imposing door-way, and brown 
stone facings. Inside, it was furnished in 
good taste, and elegantly rather than richly. 
Mrs. Leslie knew that a good engraving is 
better than a poor painting, and she kuew 
how to place a plaster cast, or train a vine, 
or loop a curtain so as to give an artistic 
look to the rooms. The Carrington ladies 
were delighted with everything when they 
came to attend to Mrs. Carr’s apartments. 

‘“Tt doesn’t look in the least boarding- 
housey,’”? Mrs. Craven said to Mrs. Blake. 
‘¢ TT was afraid it would.” 

But the ladies stiffened a little when they 
were informed that they could not see Mrs. 
Leslie. They had expected to talk over 
everything with her, and impress upon her 
mind the vast importance which was at- 
tached to the fact of their sister and daughter 
becoming an inmate of her house. Instead 
af that, a very intelligent Irish girl, who 
announced herself as housekeeper, offered 
to give them any assistance or information, 
and delivering to them the keys of the sec- 
ond floor rooms, bade them do whatever they 
liked in them. 

But could they not see Mrs. Leslie ? was 
the rather haughty demand. 

No, Mrs. Leslie had been out late to the 
opera the night before, and had not yet taken 
her breakfast. In fact, as this piece of fash- 
ionable information was given, a colored girl 
appeared in the hall, bearing a tray on 
which was set a most daintily served break- 
fast for one, and, opening the door of a large 
chamber at the end of the second floor suite, 
disappeared. The ladies were aghast. Never 
in their highest estate had they been so 
served. Never had they, no matter how 
late they might have been out to party or 
opera, lain in bed till eleven o’clock, and 
had their breakfast brought to their bedside 
on a silver tray. ‘‘ Boarding-housey,’’ in- 
deed! What did the woman mean? No 
wonder her husband left her, if she put on 
such royal airs as that. 

There was nothing to say, however. 
They turned their backs on the dignified 
housekeeper, shut themselves into the empty 
rooms they were to adorn, and measured, 
and calculated, and gossiped to their hearts’ 
content. One comfort, they concluded, 
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Mabel was not likely to be pinched and 
watched by this—person. If she chose to 
assume such state, she surely could not de 
scend to count pennies. Mabel could have 
her breakfast sent up if she should happen 
to feel unwell. Still, in spite of these con- 
siderations, they felt ill at ease. They had 
come to patronize most amiably, and smile 
upon and flatter, and take possession of this 
Mrs. Leslie, and impress upon her that 
there was nothing too good for Mabel, and, 
instead, they were given carte blanche to 
wait on and prepare for her themselves, the 
lady of the house caring, apparently, nothing 
about it. However, there was nothing to 


complain of. They had all that they could 


claim, and must make the best of it. 

‘¢ Southern rooms, full of sun,’’ Mrs. Car 
rington commented. ‘It will never do to 
have crimson. It will be too bright, espe- 
cially as Mabel has a bright color. And 
yet, I do not like blue, or green, or yellow. 
We must have the darkest garnet. The sil- 


‘ver vases from the Stowes can set here, the 


parian ones here, the china ones on the 
mantel. It is really a very handsome man- 
tel-piece. Those chromos from Mrs. Blaine 
will do for these spaces, and the Raphael 
can go here,’”’ and so on. 

They stayed an hour, planning and meas- 
uring, then went down town to shop and 
get luncheon. In the afternoon they were 
back again, not without a hope that Mrs. 
Leslie might appear, but determined not to 
ask for her. They had workmen in, they 
rang the bell twice and called for the house- 
keeper, they kept the doors open, and 
watched every one who went through the 


‘halls; but no Mrs. Leslie appeared. 


“TI consider it downright impudence,” 
Mrs. Carrington said, indignantly. ‘‘ She is 
nothing but the landlady, and it is her duty 
to appear and see what we want.”’ 

Meantime, Mrs. Leslie, impatient of being 
a prisoner in her own room, was fretting 
over their delays. ‘‘ One would think that 
they had taken possession of the house,” 
she said, angrily. ‘‘ What are they here all 
day for? Three of them, too! I wonder 
they hadn’t brought their husbands, and the 
bridesmaids, and the groomsmen, and a band 
of music, and had the minister to dedicate 
the chairs and tables, and sprinkle the wall 
with holy water.’’ 

They were out and off at length, stopping 
for tea at Mrs Craven’s. That lady lived in 
a very fine house only half way out to her 
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mother’s and, now that Mabel had gone, 
Mrs. B'ake and her husband were to live at 
Mrs. Carrington’s. 

Of course, when Mr. Craven came home, 
and while they were at tea, the ladies of his 
family entertained him with the absurd con- 
duct and superciliousness of Mrs. Leslie. 
He listened but said nothing. They had 
forgotten, he perceived, that this lofty lady 
was the same Miss Cary whom he had once 
had such a flirtation with, when he was not 
sure that he should marry Miss Carrington. 
It was as well that they should forget, 
though Mrs. Leslie evidently had not. He 
knew her temper, and could understand 
quite well why she did not choose to play 
hostess to his wife and family. Indeed, he 





did not quite blame her. He had flirted a 
little too strongly, it must be confessed, and 
the girl had been disappointed. But he 
couldn’t help it. He had been in love a 
while, but there was something repellant in 
her, under all the sweetness and smartness. 
He found her a little too smart, indeed. 
There was something in her he didn’t quite 
like. He didn’t want to say or think any- 
thing against her, but he was glad she 
wasn’t his wife, and he was sorry that Mabel 
and Arthur were going there. He didn’t 
like the look of her living in such state, 
when it was not evident where the money 
came from. Perhaps it was from her small 
allowance and the two or three high-priced 
boarders. He hoped it was. 
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So Mr. Craven souloquized, while the la- 
dies gossiped, and took care not to commit 
himself. He had done poor Anne Cary 
harm enough already. Well he remembered 
the white face she had when he told her he 
was going to be married. He wouldn’t do 
anything else to hurt her. 

But the more he thought of it, the more 
uneasy he grew. Since his wife did not 
recollect who this woman was, he didn’t 
want her to find out. She was not likely to 
recognize her, since they had met but once 
or twice, casually, years ago; but if Mrs. 
Leslie should choose to let them know, it 
might be disagreeable for him. With the 
greatest admiration and affection for his 
wife, and the greatest respect for her mother 
and sister, he could not help owning to him- 
self that they had tongues of their own, and 
understgod pretty well the art of attack and 
defence with that weapon. He did not care 
to be entertained with descriptions of his 
old lady-love’s airs and pretences. More- 
over, if Mrs. Craven had one special fault it 
was jealousy. Her husband had to carry 
himself very strictly, to avoid scenes, and it 
would never do to let her get on her green 
spectacles to look at Mrs. Leslie with. He 
was fond of Mabel, and he liked Mabel’s 
husband, and was likely to go there quite 
often. It would never do for them to know. 
He must do something, perhaps say a word 
to Mrs. Leslie, herself, if he dared. 

“‘Pll tell you what to do, John,’’ Mrs. 
Carrington said. ‘‘ When you come home 
tomorrow afternoon, bring up that pair of 
bracelets from the office, and leave them in 
the rooms. Perhaps the lady may conde- 
scend to show herself to a gentleman.”’ 

Mrs. Craven looked sharply at her hus- 
band. 

‘Oh! I shouldn’t know what to say to 
her,’’ he said, with an air of distaste. 

‘¢ Precisely!’’ replied his mother-in-law. 
‘¢ You need say nothing. If she puts herself 
in your way, no matter how stiff you are. 
If she talks to you, you are not supposed to 
know her.”’ 

After proper hesitation, the gentleman 
consented; and the next afternoon, armed 
with a pair of bracelets, he called at Mrs. 
Leslic’s. Mr. and Mrs. Carr’s rooms were 
on the next floor, the servant told him, when 
he made known his errand. 

He loitered up, looking about him to see if 
there were any open doors, hung about the 
rooms, looked from every window, peeped 
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into every closet, and still no one appeared. 
What should he do? He did not wish to 
ask for the lady of the house, lest his family 
should hear of it, and the more he thought 
of the matter, the more he wanted to see 
Mrs. Leslie, and ask her not to reveal her- 
self. 

Mr. Craven was not true to his name, but 
a man of resolution and courage in ordinary 
matters, sometimes in difficult situations. 
He had shown these qualities in breaking off 
with this very woman ten years before. He 
did not look weak, either. He was rather a 
fine-looking, handsome man, of the soldierly 
sort. But now he was as timid as a boy. 

‘¢Confound it!’ he muttered at length. 
‘‘T am making a fool of myself! I'll go 
home, and let her say and do as she chooses. 
After all, I haven’t done anything to hide, 
or be afraid of, and I den’t mean to.”’ 

He buttoned his overcoat, and walked res- 
olutely down-stairs. But when he reached 
the lower step, glancing back, he saw a door 
ajar that had been shut when he came in. 
He hesitated, then approached this door and 
tapped lightly. 

‘‘Come in!” said a musical voice. 

With a quickly beating heart he opened 
the door, and beheld, standing before the 
fire, one of the most graceful figures he had 
ever seen. A slight and elegant woman, in 
a dark gray dress, with coils of shining dark 
hair twisted about an ivory comb. What 
was the charm ? was it the shape, the exqui- 
site fit and hang of her plain gown, the easy 
attitude as she stood with one foot pushed 
out toward the blazing cannel coal fire? 
She was not beautiful, but she was captivat- 
ing. In the first instant Mr. Craven men- 
tally contrasted that figure with his wife’s 
fine, but somewhat heavy form. 

She glanced up with a careless smile, as if 
expecting to see a member of her own fam- 
ily, but at sight of her visitor changed imme- 
diately, though gently. She was the calm, 
courteous lady of the house, who wished to 
know the gentleman’s business. 

‘¢ Mrs. Leslie?’ he asked, in some embar- 
rassment. 

She bowed. 

‘¢T am Mr. Craven,’’ he announced. 

She bowed again, with no sign of having 
ever heard the name before, and pointed to 
a chair. 

He fired up at that. 

‘‘If you never knew me before, madam, 
then my errand is unnecessary,’’ he said 
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abruptly, refusing to sit, but coming forward 
to the fire. 
' She drew herself up loftily, but a slight, 
peculiar smile trembled on her lips. ‘TI 
never knew you before, sir,’’ she said, in 
silvery accents. 

Involuntarily he smiled. 
witching. 

“Then, since we are stramgers, there is 
nothing to say,”’ he said, half inquiringly. 

‘“ Nothing whatever,’’ responded the lady. 

He stood one moment looking at her, then 
bowed profoundly. She returned the salu- 
tation with equal ceremony, and he went 
out of the room. 


She was be- 





CHAPTER III. 


MONTH flew past, and it was time for 
the happy couple to return. Every- 
thing was ready for them, and a little com- 
pany was invited to welcome them on the 
first evening of their arrival. The apart- 
ment was looking charming. The Carring- 
ton ladies had good taste, and knew how to 
make the most of money. Besides, Mabel 
had had a good many ornaments given her 
for wedding presents, and there were clocks, 
vases, bronzes, marbles, pictures and costly 
books that neither she nor her husband could 
have afforded to buy just then. Friends 
were generous again, and quantities of flow- 
ers were sent in to deck the rooms for the 
bride. There were flowers in all the vases 
in the parlor, over the doors, beside the mir- 
rors, and flowers everywhere in the sleep- 
ing-room, even to a wreath laid on each pil- 
low. 

The young pair arrived at early evening, 
in time for a six o’clock dinner, that meal 
having been delayed an hour beyond the 
usual time on their account. Mrs. Carring- 
ton, with Mrs. Blake and her husband, met 
them at the depot, and dined with them. 
There was but one blot on the occasion, and 
that was one with which they hardly knew 
whether to be angry with or not. Mrs. Les- 
lie chose to absent herself on this evening. 

‘TY have had so much sorrow,” she said to 
Mrs. Carrington, wiping her eyes, “ that I 
am not fit for gay and joyous company. I 
can do very well on ordinary occasions, but 
when there is really merriment, I am out of 
place. Besides, I am not willing to subject 
myself to the pain. The sight of a happy 
young couple, surrounded by their friends, 
calls up, 1n contrast, the happiness that has 
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been mine, and the desolation that now sur- 
rounds me. I spare myself when I can. 
Please do just as you wish in the house. 
The servants and housekeeper will do bet- 
ter than I should.’’ 

Of course, the four weeks had not gone by 
without Mrs. Leslie’s being visible to the la- 
dies who were every day bustling about her 
house. On the third day of their coming 
she had very graciously received Mrs. Car- 
rington, when that lady knocked at her door, 
and appeared entirely unconscious that she 
had given offence. Indeed, she had, in that 
interview, adroitly set matters in an entirely 
new light. Mrs. Carrington could not tell 
how it was done, but she received the im- 
pression that, instead of a humble, helping 
woman, who was to run up and down-stairs 
for them, bring hammer and nails when 
there was a little odd joinering to be done, 
admire enthusiastically, and flatter unspar- 
ingly, and, mindful that they lived out of 
town, give them the best lunch that her 
house afforded; instead of this useful crea- 
ture, she, Mrs. Carrington, was the one who 
was to do the agreeable; she was the one 
who was favored; and as to lunch, the lady 
of the house was utterly oblivious of the fact 
that they did not live in the next street, and 
could not run home for refreshment at any 
minute. Never once during that month, 
though they hinted unscrupulously, did Mrs. 
Leslie offer them food or drink. It seemed 
plain to ail that the Carringtons were the 
ones to do the work, and that Mrs. Leslie 
was very good-natured not to be annoyed at 
having them there every day for a month. 

One day, by special invitation, she went 
up to see the carpets after they were down, 
and her praises and appreciation really quite 
flattered the ladies, in spite of themselves. 
Chafe as they might, they could not refrain 
from being very respectful and compliment- 
ary in return. But she never entered the 
rooms without invitation. It was their busi- 
ness, not hers; that was the idea. Mr. and 
Mrs. Carr were to board with her, since she 
was so unfortunate as to be obliged to take 
boarders; but meantime she was receiving no 
pay, and should do nothing gratis. As to 
their expecting any favors of her, why should 
they ? 

‘* We ought to have invited her to the wed- 
ding, mother,’’ Mrs. Blake said. ‘I never 
thought of it, but we should have done so. 
You may depend that is the matter. If she 
had been there she would have helped us, 
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and been less indifferent. For, under all 
her smiles and frothy compliments, she takes 
pains to let us know that she doesn’t care 
one fig.”’ 

‘*7’m sorry we didn’t ask her, but it’s no 
use crying over spilt milk,’”’ Mrs. Carrington 
responded. 

Therefore, when Mrs. Leslie announced 
that she should have nothing to do with the 
reception of Mr. and Mrs. Carr, though 
the family were enraged, they could say 
nothing. 

‘‘ The idea of her whining over her feelings 
and sorrows,’’ Mrs. Carrington said in fami- 
ly conclave, the night before the return of 
her daughter. ‘‘ What do we care about 
them? It is clearly a piece of ugliness su- 
gared over. I don’t believe in her sorrows 
and sensitiveness.”” _ 

Mr. Craven smiled behind his newspaper. 
In slang parlance, he was willing to bet on 
Mrs. Leslie. It amused him vastly to see 
how she held her own with the ladies of his 
family; and, since they did not suspect her 
identity with Miss Annie Cary, he could af- 
ford to smile. 

‘*T only hope she won’t make herself dis- 
agreeable to Mabel,’? Mrs. Craven said. 
‘She compliments her enough certainly. 
She says she anticipates the greatest plea- 
sure in having her in the house, which is 
more than she has said about us, and that 
she has always heard that Mabel is an angel 
of sweetness. Still, for all that, she may be 
disagreeable. You must see to it, Carrie,’’ 
to Mrs. Blake, ‘‘I rely on you to look out for 
Mabel, when we are all gone.”’ 

For there was to be a grand exodus in the 
Carrington family. Mr. Craven, after long 
trying, had got a foreign appointment, and 
Mrs. Carrington was to accompany him and 
his wife abroad. Who knows what visions 
flitted through that lady’s brain at the pros- 
pect? She was handsome, clever and still 
youthful looking. Why should she not mar- 
ry again, and why should she not marry a 
title? If she should come home a countess 
or baroness, even if the title were German 
or Italian, she would ask no more. Only 
the hearing herself addressed by such a title 
would be bliss. Besides, there were inner 
circles of society at home which she had not 
yet penetrated, and this would open all for 
her. She knew everybody, went to every- 
body’s party, bowed to everybody in the 
street, and exchanged ceremonious calls with 
everybody. But, to run in at any time, to 
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have little private gatherings, to make plots 
with these people to get the latest fashions 
before any one else got them, that was what 
she wanted. 

So to Europe she was going, and Mn. 
Blake was to watch over Mabel’s happi- 
ness. 

Pretty Mabel Carr! How wild with hap- 
piness and delight she was! Her lovely face 
all blushes and dimples, she ran about her 
rooms, admiring everything, exclaiming and 
thanking every moment, kissing mamma and 
sisters, telling them how good they had been 
to make everything so beautiful for her, and 
what a perfectly splendid time she had had 
during her journey. 

‘‘Arthur is such an angel!’ she explained, 
hanging on her husband’s arm, and looking 
fondly into his face. 

Mrs. Carrington told of Mrs. Leslie’s trou- 
blesome sorrows, which prevented her pre- 
siding at herown table that day, lest the sight 
of their happiness should be too much for 
her. 

‘“’'You must be careful how you praise 
Arthur before her,” the lady said mockingly. 
‘‘No matter what you may think, season 
your admiration for a while, lest Mrs. Les- 
lie’s feelings should be harrowed. It ie 
really quite pathetic, especially the way she 
wipes her eyes,”’ and the lady laughed. 

But dear, soft little Mabel did not. laugh. 
She could understand perfectly well how tei- 
rible i, must be to lose one’s dear husband. 
So she only murmured, “‘ Poor Mrs. Leslie!” 
and clung yet closer to her husband’s arm. 
And he, looking down on the fair young 
face, echoed the ‘“‘ Poor Mrs. Leslie! ’’ and 
thought his wife the tenderest-hearted little 
angel on earth. 

No one could find fault with the dinner. 
It was perfect, and as perfectly served as if 
the mistress of the house had been there to 
superintend. Mrs. Carrington took the head 
of the table, and had the honor of waiting 
on, not only her own party, but the three 
gentlemen boarders who made up Mrs. Les 
lie’s family. 

Then, in the evening, other company 
came; only a few, the three bridesmaids and 
groomsmen, and half a dozen intimate 
friends beside. : 

Mrs. Blake watched with interest for the 
coming of two of the guests, whom she had 
nct seen since the wedding. Alice Grarger 
came early, looking so gay and brilliant that 
she attracted all eyes. This girl was usually 
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pale and statuesque, but occasionally she 
bloomed out in that way, with a burning 
crimson in her cheeks and lips, and a flow of 
wit and spirits which were dazzling. Many 
wondered at it, but she knew the cause quite 
well. She knew by what alternations of 
pain and doubt, of despondence and desper- 
ation her life was tormented and stung into 
feverish activity, and that those roses which 
looked like the blossoms of joy, were but her 
heart bleeding into her cheeks. Still, there 
was a.certain strange pleasure in the excite- 
ment; and when Robert Gordon, on enter- 
ing the room, gazed at her steadily, as if she 
riveted his eyes, her heart beat high. But 
it beat not with hope or delight. 

‘““He sees that Mabel is nothing beside 
me,”’ she thought proudly. ‘‘He knows that 
I outshine her. But what of that? If he 
prefers the timid, simple child, what matter 
how I shine? ”’ 

Still, she was not a slave. She loved him 
with all the strength of her passionate na- 
ture; but pride and delicacy battled against 
the feeling, and would not let it overpower 
her. Reasoning with herself that day, she 
had almost come to the conclusion that she 
did not now want his love. 

‘“‘T do not desire to have the dregs of any 
heart, even his,’’? she thought. ‘I would 
not have him take me because he cannot get 
the one he wants.” 

In that mood, full of disdain and pride, 
she met him. He looked astonished and dis- 
concerted. Her indifference to him, her 
avoidance of him, were so little like what he 
had expected. They had parted like tender 
friends on the night of the wedding, and he 
had looked to be so met again. If he had 
fancied any programme for that evening, it 
was sitting quietly by Alice Granger’s side, 
finding in her tender, silent sympathy, com- 
fort for the pain that he could not altogeth- 
er banish, and going home with her after- 
ward, a short ride in the car, then a walk 
through the still and shaded street to her 
home. Someway, the recollection of that last 
walk with her lingered in his mind. Why it 
was he knew not; but something of the si- 
lenceand moonlight, and her gentleness, had 
invested the misery of that time with a 
charm which half withdrew its sting. His 
expectation was disappointed. The wistful, 
melancholy face that he looked for, was glow- 
ing with color and vivacity, the humid eyes 
were flashing as brilliantly and as hard as di- 
amonds, and in:tead of sitting with him all 
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that politeness would allow, she seemed im- 
patient of him. She preferred exchanging 
reminiscences of travel with Mr. and Mrs. 
Carr, telling them absurd accidents that had 
happened to her in the same places they had 
been visiting, or indulging in witty repartee 
with Mr. Malcome, a professed punster. 
When Mr. Gordon asked her to sing, she 
complied immediately; but instead of the 
ballads which she knew he liked best, she 
broke into a laughing song, embellishing it 
with impromptu ornaments as she sang. 
Her voice was rich and clear, her execution 
brilliant; but how hard and cold it was, he 


‘thought. 


Perhaps Miss Granger saw the effect she 
was producing, and did not wish to carry it 
too far; perhaps she had felt the influence of 
his quiet and dignified courtesy, in contrast 
with her excitement. Such a mood as hers 
is but a bubble, which a touch may break. 
However, it may have been, she changed as 
she sang. Still the color burned in her face, 
and the light flashed in her eye—she could 
not control that; but the laughter ceased, 
and the voice lowered. It was the difference 
between the flame and the coal. She played 
a few faltering bars, then dropped into a 
waltz, with long, weird-like cadences, most 
musical and melancholy. The company 
hushed themselves and listened, for the 
piece was enchanting. Scarcely had the 
last strain ended, when she sang again:— 

** Give her but a least excuse to love me! 
When, where, 
How can this arm establish her above me, 
If fortune fixed her as my lady there, 
There already, to eternally reprove me? ”’ 
(‘‘ Hist,” cried Kate the queen; 
But ‘“O,” cried the maiden, binding her 


tresses, 
‘* Tis only a page that carols unseen, 
Crumbling your hounds their messes! ’’) 


“‘Is she wronged? To the rescue of her honor, 
my heart! 
Is she poor? What costs it to be styled a donor? 
Merely an earth’s to cleave, a sea’s to part! 
But that fortune should have thrust all this upon 
her! ”’ 
(‘‘ Nay, list,’’ bade Kate the queen; 
And still cried the maiden, binding her 
tresses, 
‘Tis only a page that carols unseen 
Fitting your hawks their jesses! ’’) 


Alice Granger was a singer of rare dramat- 
ic power. As she sang, it was no longer, for 
her hearers, the nineteenth century. Thy 
were back in feudal times, they saw the cas- 
tle bower where the fair young queen sat, 
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with her yellow tresses flowing down over 
her knees, or thridded through the fingers of 
the maiden behind her; they saw her proud, 
passionate eyes light and sparkle as the clear 
voice came up from below, the voice in 
which the unseen page tells his despairing 
yet daring love for one on whom fortune has 
bestowed all, leaving him nothing to do; and 
they read in that lovely, royal face how 
much she will risk and lose for the singer, 
how she will desert palace and throne, and 
count them as nothing in comparison to her 
lover’s heart. 

Shyly, as she listened, Mabel slipped her 
hand into her husband’s, and looked at him 
lovingly. Robert Gordon saw the gesture, 
but for a moment was not pained by it. 
His nature was one to respond to any heroic 
touch, and as he listened to that potent 
voice, the woman of all women seemed to 
him to be a proud, beautiful creature, with 
regal brow and glowing cheeks, who loves, 
and dares, and is not easily afraid. It took 
him several minutes to break that spell, and 
come down to common life again. And 
even then a haze lingered over his feelings. 
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He almost reproached himself, he hardly 
knew for what, for he had done Mabel no 
wrong. How lovely and sweet she was! 
What pretty ways she had, so clinging and 
innocent. How involuntarily one longed to 
caress and protect her. As if he owed her 
some reparation, he went to her side, and 
asked her tell him over again her adven- 
tures, and devoted himself to her so closely, 
that he was not aware when some of the 
company went. Looking round, at length, 
he found that Miss Granger had gone home. 
A friend had offered her a seat in her car- 
riage, and she had gladly accepted the offer. 

‘¢ Say good-night to Mabel for me,’’ she 
whispered to Mr. Carr. ‘I don’t want to 
interrupt her.’’ 

The roses were dead in her cheeks before 
the carriage had well started, and a fierce, 
angry pain was tugging at her heart-strings. 
What a fool she had been, she thought, to 
sing that song! She might have known that 
it would drive him to Mabel’s side. Men 
could idealize a simpleton, when they are in 
love. 


A VISIT TO SHAKSPEARE’S BIRTHPLACE. 


BY WM. ADRIAN HUNTLEY. 


T was a most glorious day! The air was 
delightful. The sun shone with the 
softest splendor upon the green cultivated 
meadow-land, divided into square fields, 
each enclosed with its quick-set fence, and 
within these, small farm-houses and cottages 
with their gardens and vine-covered walls. 
It was altogether a cheerful and lovely 
scene. Westward, in the far distance, were 
the mist-covered Welsh Mountains. For 
the rest, the whole adjacent country resem- 
bled that which I had hitherto seen in Eng- 
land, softly undulating prairie. There will 
come a time when the prairies of North 
America will resemble those of England. 
And the work has already begun here in the 
square allotments, although on a larger 
scale than in England; the living fences, the 
well-to-do farm-houses, they already look 
like bird’s nests on the green billows; for al- 


ready waves the grass there with its glorious 
masses of flowers, over immeasurable, un- 
tilled fields, and the sunflowers nod and 
beckon in the breeze as if they said, ‘‘ Come, 
come, ye children of men! The board is 
spread for many! ”’ 

The glorious, flower-spread table, which 
can accommodate three hundred millions of 
guests! May it with its beauty ome day 
unite more happiness than does at this time 
the beautiful landscape of England. For it 
is universally acknowledged that the agri- 
cultural districts of England are at this time 
in a much more dubious condition than the 
manufacturing districts, principally from 
the fact of the large landed proprietors 
having, as it were, swallowed up the small 
ones; and of the landed possessions being 
amassed in but few hands, who thus cannot 
look after it excepting through paid stew- 
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ards, and this imperfectly. I heard of ten 
large landed proprietors in a single family of 
but few individuals; hence the number of 
small farmers who do not themselves pos- 
sess land, and who manage it badly, as well 
as the congregating of laborers in houses and 
cottages. The laws also for the possession 
of land are so involved and so full of diffi- 
culty, that they throw impediments in the 
way of those who would hold and cultivate 
it in much smaller lots. Joseph Kay has 
treated this subject explicitly and fully, in 
his work ‘‘ On the Social Condition and Ed- 
ucation of the People.”’ 

However, I knew but little of this canker- 
worm at the vitals of this beautiful portion 
of England, at the time when I thus saw it, 
and therefore I enjoyed my journey with 
undivided pleasure. In the evening, before 
sunset, I stood before Shakspeare’s house. 

‘It matters little being born in a poultry- 
yard, if only one is hatched from a swan’s 
egg,’? thought I, in the words of Hans 
Christian Anderson, in his story of ‘‘The 
Ugly Duckling,’”? when I beheld the little 
unsightly, half-timbered house in which 
Shakspeare was born; and went through 
the low, small rooms, up the narrow, wood- 
en stairs, which were all that was left of the 
interior. It was empty and poor, except in 
memory, The excellent little old woman 
who showed us the house, was the only liv- 
ing thing there. I provided myself with 
some smal] engravings having reference to 
Shakspeare’s history, which she had to sell, 


and after that set forth on a solitary journey of | 


discovery to the banks of the Avon; and be- 
fore long I was pursuing a solitary footpath 
which wound round by the side of this beau- 
tiful little river. To be all at once removed 
from the thickly populated, noisy manufac- 
turing towns into that most lovely, most 
idyllic life, was in itself something enchant- 
ing. Add to this the infinite deliciousness 
of the evening; the pleasure of wandering 
freely and alone in this neighborhood, with 
all its rich memories; the deep calm that lay 
over all, broken only by the twittering of 
the birds in the bushes, and the cheerful 
voices of children at a distance; the beauti- 
ful masses of trees; cattle grazing in the 
meadows; the view of the proud Warwick 
Castle, and near at hand the little town, the 
birthplace of Shakspeare, and his grave; 
and above all, the romantic stream, the 
bright Avon, which in its calm, winding 
course seemed, like its poet-swan—the great 
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Skald—to have no other object than faith- 
fully to reflect every object which mirrored 
itself in its depths—castles, towns, churches, 
cottages, woods, meadows, flowers, men and 
animals. This evening, the river, and this 
solitary, beautiful ramble I shall never for- 
get—never. Ispent no evening more beau- 
tiful and pleasant while in England. 

It was not until twilight settled down over 
the landscape that I left the river-side. 
When I again entered the little town, I was 
struck by its antique character, as well in 
the people as in the houses. It seemed to 
me the whole physiognomy of the place be- 
longed to the age of Shakspeare. Old men 
with knee-breeches, old women in old-fash- 
ioned caps, who, with inquisitive and his- 
torical countenances, furrowed by hundreds 
of wrinkles, now gazed forth from their old 
projecting doorways—thus must they have 
stood and gazed when Shakspeare wandered 
here—and the black-garmented, humpbacked 
old man who looked so kind, so original and 
so learned, just like an ancient chronicle, 
and who saluted me, the stranger, as people 
are not in the habit of doing now-a-days, he 
must certainly be some old rector magnificus. 
who returned to earth from the sixteenth 
century. While I was thus dreaming myself 
into the times of old, a sight met my eyes. 
which transported me five thousand miles 
across the ocean to the poetical wilderness. 
of my native land—America. This was a. 
full-blown magnolia flower, just like a mag- — 
nolia grandiflora; and here, blossomed on 
the walls of an elegant little cottage, the 
whole of whose front was adorned by the 
branches and leaves of a magnolia reptans, 
a species with which I was not then ac- 
quainted. I hailed with joy the beautiful 
flower which I had not seen since I had 
wandered in the magnolia groves of Florida, 
on the banks of the Welaka (St. John), and 
drank the morning dew, as solitary as now. 

Everything in the little town was, for the 
rest, a@ la Shakspeare. One saw on all. 
sides little statues of the great poet, some 
white, and others gilt—half length figures— 
and very much resembling idol images. One 
saw Shakspeare-books, Shakspeare-music, 
Shakspeare-engravings, Shakspeare articles 
of all kinds. In one place I even saw Shak-. 
speare sauce announced; but this did not 
take my fancy, as I feared it might be too. 
strong for my palate. 

When I arrived at a small public house, 
close by the side of Shakspeare’s home, I 
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took tea, and passed a good night in a cham- 
ber which bore the inscription of ‘‘ Richard 
the Third.’? I should have preferred asa 
bedroom ‘“‘ The Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’ 
@ room within my chamber, only it was not 
so good, and Richard the Third did me no 
harm. 

I wandered again on the banks of the 
Avon on the following morning, and from a 
height beheld that cheerful neighborhood 
beneath the light of the morning sun. 
After this I visited the church in which 
were interred Shakspeare and his daughter 
Susanna. A young bridal couple were just 
coming out of church after having been 
married, the bride dressed in white and look- 
ing very pretty. 

The epitaph on Shakspeare’s grave, com- 
posed by himself, is universally known, with 
its strong concluding lines:— 

‘‘Blessed be the man that spares these stones, 

And cursed be he that moves my bones.”’ 

Less generally known is the inscription on 
the tomb of his daughter, which highly 
praises her virtues and her uncommon wit; 
and which seems to regard Shakspeare as 
happy in having such a daughter. I thought 
that Susanna Shakspeare ought to have been 
proud of her father. I have known young 
girls to be proud of their fathers—the most 
beautiful pride which I can conceive, be- 
cause it is full of human love. And how well 
it became them! 
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For the rest, it was not as a fanatical wor- 
shiper of Shakspeare that I wandered 
through the scenes of his birth and his 
grave. I owe much to this great dramatist; 
he has done much for me, but not in the 
highest degree. 1 know of nobler group- 
ings, loftier characters and scenes, in es- 
pecial a greater drama of life than any which 
he represented, and particularly a higher 
degree of harmony than he has given; and 
as I wandered on the banks of the Avon, I 
seemed to perceive the approach of a new 
Shakspeare, the new poet of the age, to the 
boards of the world’s stage; the poet who 
shall comprehend within the range of his 
vision all parts of the earth, all races of men, 
all regions of nature—the palms of the trop- 
ics, the crystal palaces of the polar circles— 
and present them all in a new drama, in the 
large expression and the illuminating light 
of a vast human intelligence. 

Shakspeare, great as he is, is to me, never- 
theless, only a Titanic greatness, an intellec- 
tual giant-nature, who stands amid inexpli- 
cable dissonance. He drowns Ophelia, and 
puts out the eyes of the noble Kent, and 
leaves them and us to our darkness. That 
which I long for, that which I hope for, is a 
poet who will rise above dissonances; a har- 
monious nature who will regard the drama 
of the world with the eye of Deity; in a 
word, a Shakspeare who will resemble a 
Beethoven. 
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KITE-FLYING. 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


OFTLY the wind from the southward was 
blowing, 
Giving a promise of swift-coming spring, 
As out of a window I watched my boy flying 
His kite, held in the air by a tremulous string. 
Flying his kite— 
Flying his kite, 
With wild ringing laughter and heartfelt delight. 


Up to the clouds like a bird it was-soaring, 
As if gifted with wings it still steadily flew; 
‘The bright, golden sunshine its colors illuming— 
A miniature emblem of Red, White and Blue, 
Flying his kite— 
Flying his kite, 
-High in the air, with eyes dancing with light. 
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Sadly almost I turned from his playing, 
Thinking how true ’twas men were but boys; 
How e’en the best of us ever were trying 
To raise above others our fanciful toys. 
Flying our kite— 
Flying our kite, 
The higher, the better it gave us delight. 


How like kite-flying our every endeavor— 
Grasping at tinsel, believing it gold! 
This way and that way by winds blown ever, 
Boys to the last, if the truth must be told. 
Flying a kite— 
Flying a kite, 
E’en as in childhood, with eyes flashing bright. 


“YOUR EYES 


ARE TOO LITTLE.” 


BY EDWARD BALLARD. 


OCKVILLE being a little country 
town, with nothing of an extraordina- 
ry nature to distinguish it from five hundred 
other places, I shall locate it in New Hamp- 
shire. If the reader wishes to know exactly 
where it is, he may turn to the map of that 
State and look for it about twenty-five miles 
west of Shelburne on the Grand Trunk. Rail- 
road. But I hardly think he will find the 
town, for, as I have already stated, it isa 
place of little note, and on that account is 
not laid down on ordinary maps. 

It is supplied with a respectable number 
of high hills, and a swift river which cuts 
the village into two parts. The river and 
some of the young people are the only fast 
things in town. Dame Nature has here dis- 
pensed her rocky favors with liberal] hand. 
The hills are rock-ribbed, and the “‘ ribs’ are 
so plainly visible that they might easily be 
counted—if their number were not legion. 
Nor have the valleys been neglected. Huge 
bowlders of granite, and pudding-stones with- 
out number checker the whole place. The 
early settlers were not long in discovering 
the prominent feature of the town, and, 
wishing to adapt the name to the locality, 
they dubbed it Rockville. 

The inhabitants of Rockville are, for the 
most part, farmers; but there are two law- 
yers, three merchants, an ex-judge, several 
disappointed politicians (who are living in 
hopes of a “change of administration ’’) 
and several other village dignitaries. They 
are very like to the farmers in other out-of- 
the-way country towns; though, owing to 
the stubborn nature of their soil, they may 
be harder-fisted, and have, perhaps, acquired 
a more obstinate turn of mind. 

Among the most prosperous of the tillers 
of the soil were the Greeleys. There were 
several families of the name, and being 
akin to each other, they had settled in the 
same region; and the ‘Greeley neighbor- 
hood’ was noted for its good farming. 

The Grecleys were not very attractive in 
personal appearance, and I will just venture 
to hint that, though they were successful 
farmers, they were not renowned for brill- 
iant intellectual powers. One of them was 
the hero of a village tradition which is some- 
thing as follows se 


Sally Reed was the belle of Rockville, 
thirty years ago or more. The young farm- 
ers gazed with admiration at her curly 
hair, ruddy cheeks and graceful form; and 
some of the more daring sort took no pains 
to conceal their liking, but openly sought to 
find favor in the eyes of the fair owner. In 
this they showed excellent taste; for, besides 
beauty, Sally possessed abundance of brains, 
keen wit and an amiable disposition. More- 
over, she was skilled in the mysteries of the 
kitchen, and could concoct most toothsome 
dishes. 

An amount of money which she had in- 
herited from a deceased relative, greatly in- 
creased the ardor of the more avaricious 
suitors. With these various attractions a 
person would have no lack of admirers, even 
in more refined society than that of Rock- 
ville. 

Young ladies, generally, except those 
strong-minded females who desire to be odd 
above all things else, have an intimate 
friend of. their own sex to whom they con- 
fide their store of secrets. Sally’s was 
Betsey Greeley. Betsey was wholly unlike 
the family to which she belonged. She was 
a sprightly damsel, and had more’than an 
ordinary share of talent and good looks—¢ 
which things were not considered to be fam- 
ily possessions. 

Her brother David was one of ‘‘the real 
old stock ’’ only a little more so. He was a 
sheepish-faced young man, and had kinky, 
black hair, and eyes so small that he was 
never able to take more than half a look at 
anything. His nature was mean and jeal- 
ous; and though he was very bashful, he 
privately cherished the opinion that David 
Greeley was as near perfection as mortal 
man well could be. But small as were his 
eyes, they were large enough to give hima 
tolerably correct idea of Sally Reed’s charm- 
ing face, and he was bewitched by it. 

One evening David donned his best suit 
of homespun, anointed his head with melted 
tallow, and made as elaborate a toilet as his 
facilities and skill would permit. After 
these operations were performed, he crowded 
on his hat as though resolved on some des- 
perate deed, and, opening the door turned 
to say: ‘* Guess I’ll go over to Squire Reed’s 
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and make a little call; hain’t been there for 
quite a spell.”’ 

Sally was much surprised at receiving a 
call from him; nor was her surprise less- 
ened, when, after some appropriate remarks 
on the weather, the young man said that he 
had business at Ripley the next day, and 
was going to ride up on horseback. ‘* And,”’ 
he continued, ‘‘ I kinder thought you might 
like to ride—it’s sort of a pleasant road, you 
know—so I come over to see if you wouldn’t 

0.” 

Sally had a great curiosity to learn how a 
youth so green and clumsy would acquit 
himself as an escort, for he had never been 
known to attempt anything of the kind, and 
thinking she might have some rich fun, she 
gave her consent. David soon after de- 
parted, and when he reached home was 
closely questioned by his sister about the ob- 
ject of his call. 

In spite of his evasion, Betsey fathomed 
his secret, and learned that he meant to 
“pop the question’ to Sally on the ride, 
and that ‘‘ business to Ripley ’’ was only a 
pretext. There had never been any love 
lost between Betsey and her brother. She 
was vexed at his stupidity, and resolved to 
warn her friend of the danger ahead. 

Sally’s amazement at learning David’s 
nice little plot, was unbounded. He had 
never shown any symptoms of being in love 
with her; and when she agreed to ride with 
him to Ripley, she hadn’t the slightest sus- 
picion that the great calf intended offering 
‘Chis heart and hand.’? How should she 
get out of the scrape? ‘‘ Sudden indispo- 
sitions’? were not so common then as now; 
besides, she was a girl of spirit, and since 
her promise had been given, she was deter- 
mined to fulfil it and trust to finding some 
way of preventing the proposal. 

Early the next morning the horses were 
brought to the door. The day was quite 
cool, and Sally took her muff. Nothing was 
to be feared until they passed beyond the 
village, so there was a short time for con- 
triving some way of baffling the young man’s 
plan. But when five or six miles of the 
journey had been made, David tcok heart, 
and sundry ‘hems’ gave warning that he 
was about to free his mind. Sally’s face im- 
mediately became contorted as if by severe 

n. 

‘‘ What’s the matter ?’’ exclaimed her es- 
cort. 

‘‘T’ve got a jumping toothache,’’ she an- 
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swered, speaking as though every word put 
herin agony. ‘‘It doesn’t pain me when 
the cold air is kept from it.” 

The young man insisted that they should 
turn back. 

‘Oh, no!” said Sally, ‘‘it would be too 
bad for you to lose your business after com- 
ing so far as this. If you’ll excuse me from 
talking, I shall get along nicely by holding 
my muff to my face, and riding pretty 
fast.”’ 

The mischievous girl touched her horse 
with the whip, and dashed forward at such 
a speed that her escort found it almost im- 
possible to keep up with her. In a short 
time they reached Ripley, and David, leav- 
ing Miss Reed in the ladies’ room of the ho- 
tel, set forth to transact the business which 
he claimed to be the cause of his coming— 
not suspecting that the nature of his ‘ bus- 
iness ’’ was well-known. 

He loafed about the town as long as 
seemed to him sufficient to avoid suspicion, 
and then, returning to the hotel, informed 
Sally, that he was ready to start for home. 
So the couple took their departure. The 
young lady riding like Jehu, and poor David 
had never a bit of a chance to declare his 
tender passion. 

It soon became known how he had been 
victimized, and he was a laughing-stock for 
along time. Ridicule, however, roused his 
pride, and he vowed that he wouldn’t be out- 
witted again. He thought that Sally’s con- 
duct on the memorable ride was prompted 
only by a love of mischief, and by the ma- 
licious pleasure which a woman often takes 
in placing her suitor in a ridiculous position. 
That it could be caused by a desire to avoid 
any attention from him that pointed to mat- 
rimony, was preposterous! ‘‘ How could 
any young lady in her right mind object to 
David Greeley ?’’ he queried. 

In this comfortable belief, he betook him- 
self to Squire Reed’s on a Sunday evening 
two weeks afterward. Circumstances gave 
such an opportunity for pressing his suit, 
that it was impossible for Sally to avert it. 
She tried every means in her power to avoid 
the declaration that was imminent, for she 
had no wish to make an enemy of him; and 
knowing David’s character, she feared that 
a refusal would destroy the good feeling now 
existing between them. 

Few persons can continue to be friendly 
to those who have refused them, even if the 
refusal is made in the kindest manner, and 
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with a sincere desire to spare pain. The 
love which they formerly cherished is turned 
to bitter hatred, and they are constantly 
seeking petty ways of revenge. Sally knew 
all this from her own experience. But all 
her efforts to nip David’s proposal in the 
bud were futile. Of course he was re- 
jected. 

‘‘ ‘Why ?’’ he asked in surprise. ‘' Hain’t 
I got as good a farm as there is in town? 
and ain’t I as smart as any other young man, 
and as good-looking, too?” 
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A host of similar interrogatories followed 
in quick succession, until, at last Sally said 
in desperation :— 

‘Why, David Greeley, your eyes are too 
little!” 

That wounded the young man’s vanity, 
and he went away in wrath. He never for- 
gave her. And such was his relentlessness 
that I doubt not that his anger was as fierce 
when, years afterward, Sally Reed was 
borne to the village church-yard, as on the 
eve of his rejection. 


COUSIN GUY. 


BY ANTHONY E. ANDERSON. 


W* are sitting in Aunt Richmond’s 

pleasant little boudoir,—Cousin Mar- 
garet andI,—busily sewing. That is to say, 
I am sewing, and Cousin Margaret is loung- 
ing gracefully in an easy-chair and reading 
for my entertainment. 

Margaret is a stately brunette, with slow, 
queenly, graceful motions, which always 
charm me, while I— well, I am only Aunt 
Richmond’s poor little governess, plain 
Annabel Muir. There is nothing remarkable 
about me at all. I am not beautiful and 
gifted like Cousin Margaret, or pretty and 
witty like merry little Cousin Flossie. I am 
plain and common-place, and my eyes and 
hair, I think, are the only things that save 
me from being positively ugly. My hair is 
of a bronzed golden tinge, and reaches tomy 
waist, while my eyes are a deep, changeable 
blue. 

Cousin Margaret sometimes says that my 
hair is red, but I am positive that even she, 
with all her regal beauty, sometimes wishes 
that those shimmering masses were on her 
shapely head. 

I am only one of Aunt Richmond’s many 
poor relations, and an orphan. On my 

‘father’s death, four years before the opening 

of my story, Mrs. Richmond gave me the 
position of governess to her two little chil- 
dren, Mate and Wilde. It was not for love 
of me, you may be sure, but papa was her 
prother, and, to use her own expression, “ it 
would seem too odd to Jet the poor child go 
into the world by herself.” 

I often wish that Aunt Richmond had let 


me go out into the world by myself, for my 
life would have been a much more agreeable 
one. I am rather independent and demo- 
cratic in my notions, and if I accomplish the 
duties of a governess, I argue, I certainly 
ought to have the privileges of one. 

But Aunt Richmond thinks differently, it 
seems, for my actions and wishes are re- 
stricted by all possible means. I am loyal, 
too, and do not like to quarrel with my rela- 
tives and benefactors, and so no open rup- 
tures have ever occurred. 

I don’t suppose my aunt and cousins ever 
really intend to wound me, but their hints 
and sneers hurt my sensitive soul more than 
words can ever tell, and my pillow is often 
wet with tears. Why must they so often 
remind me that I am plain and insignificant ? 
Why need they ever hint that I am only liv- 
ing on charity after all? I know in my se- 
cret soul that what little I receive from 
them is dearly earned, but still their thrust ¢ 
strike very deep. 

Cousin Margaret has an exquisitely sweet 
voice, and can render difficult passages in 
reading with all the skill and passion of a 
professional. ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice ’’ 
is a favorite of mine, and Margaret is read- 
ing a part of it for me today, while I sew for 
her. 

Margaret hates sewing above all things, 
and gets me to do it for her on all occasions. 
The Richmonds are not wealthy enough to 
have all their sewing done by fashionable 
mantua-makers, and so I do a good deal of it. 
Well, I don’t mind in the least, for I love 
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sewing, and Margaret is always obliging 
enough to read to me when [ ask her. 

At last Margaret gives a tired yawn, and 
says :— 

‘‘Oh, pshaw, Annabel! How can you 
bear Shakespeare? He’s so terribly dry! 
Justin sent me ‘ Haworth’s’ the other day, 
and I’ll regale you with a few chapters from 
Mrs. Burnett, who is more to my taste.”’ 

Just then Flossie bounces into the room 
in her usual unceremonious fashion, her yel- 
low curls tossing wildly around her pretty 
face. 

‘‘O girls!’ she cries, ‘‘ such news! You 
never can guess!’’ and the tantalizing little 
witch seats herself calmly in an easy-chair, 
and takes up ‘‘ Haworth’s,’’ seemingly obliv- 
ious of our presence. 

‘Well, what is the news ?”’ says Marga- 
ret at last. ‘‘ You are enough to try the pa- 
tience of a saint, Flossie.’’ 

‘¢ Why,’’ begins Flossie deliberately, ‘‘ did 
Justin Dayre send you this book, Madge? ”’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ said Margaret impatiently, ‘‘ but 


never mind Justin Dayre at present. We 
are dying to hear the news.”’ 
“But I do mind,’’ retorts Flossie. 


‘¢ Madge, your flirtations with that man are 
outrageous! I expect he’ll be found broken 
to little bits, soon, having leaped from a 
precipice. Men are so silly!” 

Margaret smiles complacently, but makes 
no reply. If men see fit to make such fools 
of themselves, it is no concern of hers, of 
course. 

‘¢ Cousin Guy is coming to visit us! ” 

Flossie says this as if she intends to aston- 
ish us, and astonish us she certainly does. 

Cousin Guy! He has always been my 
hero from my earliest childhood, and now is 
coming to visit us! Somehow I have made 
Cousin Guy my beau ideal of what a man 
should be, though I have not seen him for 
ten years. He is only a distant relative of 
mine, though I call him my cousin. Heisa 
rich Florida planter, many years older than 
myself, and a bachelor. 

‘Cousin Guy coming! 
splendid!’ cries Margaret. 

I say nothing, but I feel, oh, so glad to 
think that I shall see him! 

‘Now, Madge,’’ says Flossie severely, 
‘‘ you needn’t commence to appropriate him, 
for I intend to have him all to myself.”’ 

Margaret smiles with conscious power, 
and then says with a covert sneer, looking 
into my happy face:— 


Oh, that will be 
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‘Perhaps Annabel wants him.’’ 

‘¢ Annabel!’’ Flossie laughs merrily, and 
my face crimsons under their looks and 
words. 

I who have been so happy a moment ago 
feel like rushing to my room and having a 
good cry. How dare they talk so of Cousin 
Guy, who, I am sure, is so good and noble? 

Little Mate calls me just then to consult 
me concerning her geography lesson for the 
morrow, and I am glad to escape from the 
room. 

A week later Cousin Guy Loring arrives. 
Such a great, broad-shouldered, noble-look- 
ing man! His handsome, dark face has the 
poetical, dreamy beauty of all truly South- 
ern people. 

‘¢ And this is little Annabel Muir?” he 
takes one of my trembling hands, and is 
looking down at me with those dark and 
kindly eyes. ‘‘Do you remember, little 
cousin, when you fell into the brook and I 
fished you out with the rake? You were 
not half so dignified then as now, Annabel,” 
and his clear laugh rings out at the remem- 
brance of that ridiculous event so long ago. 

I laugh, too, and somehow that laugh puts 
me ever so much more at ease. Then we 
talk of the good old times ten years ago, and 
I become oblivious to every one about me. 
How the plain, generally quiet governess 
talks and laughs this evening! 

Margaret stares at me in surprise several 
times, and I notice that she looks far from 
pleased. Well, I do not care, for evidently 
Cousin Guy cares more for my society than 
that of her and Flossie. 

‘¢ Margaret is so stately that she overawes 
me,’’ he whispers to me, and I laugh softly, 
for it does seem too ridiculous that the hand- 
some and tall Cousin Guy can be overawed 
by anybody. 

‘‘And Flossie ?’’ I say. ‘‘ You surely ad- 
mire dainty little Flossie very much ?” 

Guy smiles at me and shakes his head. 

‘‘She reminds me of a humming-bird,” 
he answers; ‘‘ you see her hovering in one 
place, and presto! she isn’t there atall. I 
like sober little maidens like—like yourself, 
for instance,’’ he adds, smiling down at me 
so kindly, that I look about fearfully to see 
if Margaret and Flossie have noticed. 

Evidently they have not, for Flossie is 
yawning dismally and sleepily behind her 
fan, and Margaret is singing a duet with 
Justin Dayre, who has called quite unex- 
pectedly this evening. 
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I turn pink under his look, and—call me 
ailly, if you like; doubtless I deserve it—my 
heart beats tumultuously. 

Cousin Guy’s visit must be made as pleas- 
ant as possible, of course, and innumerable 
are the picnics and balls given in his honor. 

I seldom attend these, especially the form- 
er, for my duties as governess, of course, 
generally prevent. I can see, too, that Mar- 
garet and Flossie do not care to have me 
present, and I always decline invitations 
when I can consistently do so. 

My services at the piano are sometimes 
needed, however, for I play well, however 
much at fault my other accomplishments 
may be. I have played all the evening, and 
I feel tired and worn. It is not half so nice, 
I think dismally, to play waltzes as to waltz 
yourself. I have a little respite, at last, and 
leaning my hot cheek against my aching 
fingers, think wearily of my woes. No one 
has been near me all the evening. Down 
splash two great tears on the gleaming 
piano keys. 

‘Why, Cousin Annabel, sitting here all 
alone as forlorn as Cinderella of old! And 
the ugly sisters have left you, have they? 
Why, how pale you are! And tears, too, I de- 
clare!” 

Guy is peering into my tear-stained face. 

His eyes grow black and luminous, and I 
can sce that his eyebrows are knitted fiercely. 

‘** It’s a cruel shame,’’ he says under his 
breath, ‘‘ and I’ve a good mind to ”»—— 

‘*O Cousin Guy, please don't say anything 
about it!’ I say pleadingly, laying my hard 
on his arm. ‘* Please, please don’t.” 

‘* Well, I won’t if you wish it so, cousin,’’ 
he says gently and kindly, almost tenderly, I 
think. ‘‘ But youlook tired. Stay here and 
1’) bring you a glass of wine.”’ 

But I shake my head. 

‘Oh, you are a teetotaller,”’ and he smiled 
kindly at me. ‘ Well, you look fatigued 
and hungry, and perhaps something more 
substantial would be more acceptabie.”’ 

He forces me gently into a sofa. How my 
pulses throb and thrill at his touch! I lean 
back with a soft sigh of delicious content, 
and dreamily watch the graceful forms flit- 
ting before me. It is so delightful to be 
cared for, and to know that one person has 
not entirely forgotten you, I think. 

‘*And now you had better go to your 
room,’’ he says, in his decided way. ‘* You 
are all tired out, as it is, and farther excite- 
ment will really be too much for you.”’ 
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‘¢ But I must play an hour longer,’’ I pro- 
test. ‘‘ Cousin Margaret has asked ?’—— 

‘‘ Cousin Margaret must find a substitute, 
then,’’ he interrupts, ‘‘ for I certainly shall 
not allow you to kill yourself by inches.”’ 

So I prepare to go, reluctantly cnough, 
wondering what Margaret will say tomor- 
row. 

‘‘Good-night, little Anna,’ Guy says, 
holding my hand tightly fora moment. ‘I 
may call you Anna, may I not? It reminds 
me of some one far away, who is very dear 
to me.”’ 

‘‘ Good-night,”? I murmur faintly, and 
then escape to my room, with many contend- 
ing emotions raging fierccly in my bosom. 

‘‘And he wishes to call me Anna because 
it reminds him of some one who is very dear 
to him!’’ I cry, with a rebellious, suffocat- 
ing feeling at my heart. ‘‘ Well, Annabel 
Muir, you have been a silly, soft-hearted 
fool to give your love unsought, and your 
punishment is a just one.”’ 

But the knowledge that my punishment is 
just makes it none the easier to bear, and I 
grow pale and heavy-eyed. 

Cousin Margaret does not even mention 
the ball, for which I am truly thankful. I 
think she is just a little bit afraid of Guy 
Loring, for he can read people’s minds with 
.ronderful surety. 

But my looks puzzle him much, and I am 
quite sure that he cannot read my thoughts, 
at all. He asks me every day with teuder 
solicitude if I am well, and I respond coldly 
that I am quite well. 

We are down on the beach picking sea- 
shells,— Wilde and Mate and I. It is a hol- 
iday, for they are all busy at the house, as 
Cousin Guy is to return to his Florida home 
tomorrow. 

I feel especially miserable today, though I 
can’t imagine why, for I’ve often thought 
that it would be a relief if Cousin Guy would 

0. 
= ‘¢ Perhaps.’’ I think, ‘‘if he were out of 
my sight, I could put him out of my mind.”’ 
But hearts are contrary things, and today I 
find mine very uncontrollable. 

Wilde and Mate are contentedly digging 
sand wells, and I walk out upon a narrow, 
shelving rock, to watch the blue waves rip- 
pling and shimmering at my feet. 

Suddenly a shadow flits over the rock, and 
some one is standing behind me. I do not 
turn, I do not move; but my heart throbs 
painfully. Somehow I know without being 
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told that it is Cousin Guy. I can feel that 
his deep honest eyes are fixed upon me. I 
grow warm and uncomfortable, and turn 
suddenly. 

I am not prepared for that look of pas- 
sionate love shining from those beautiful 
dark eyes. My eyelids droop, and I tremble 
visibly. 

‘¢ Surely, my little love—my little Anna, 
you are not afraid of me?”’ he says, and the 
clear tones vibrate painfully on the still air. 
My whole being is thrilled. 

‘¢ You forget yourself, Mr. Loring,’’ I say 
at last, coldly, cuttingly. ‘* You have no 
right to talk thus to me. Let me pass, 
please.”’ 

He stares at me in pained astonishment, 
but does not stir. 

‘““No right?’’ he murmurs in a dazed 
manner. ‘No right?” 

‘““You have no right,’? I repeat icily. 
How I could be so cruel, I cannot now imag- 
ine. ‘' Pray do not forget that you have an- 
other Anna, who is doubtless at the present 
moment awaiting the coming of her recreant 
knight,’ and I laugh bitterly. 

_ A light breaks upon him. The dazed, hurt 
look vanishes from his face, and he smiles 
brightly. Then he throws back his head 
- and laughs and laughs. 
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‘¢ Mr. Loring,’ I cry hotly, ‘‘ if you have 
insulted me enough today, will you please 
let me pass?’’ But he remains standing in 
the same position. 

‘‘No, I will not,’’ he says deliberately, 
smiling at me, ‘‘ until you have answered a 
few questions.”’ 

‘**T decline to answer them.”’ 

‘‘But you shall answer,’’ he says, in his 
masterful way. ‘* Did you really think, little 
Anna, that the lady 1 mentioned was my be- 
trothed wife? Why, little cousin, you have 
been jealous of my mother! ” 

His mother! The next moment he has 
taken me in his arms, and I am sobbing re- 
morsefully upon his bosom. Forgive me? 
Of course he will, fully and freely, on one 
condition; and that is if I will be his wife! 
And I do not say him nay. 

‘‘ But we must go, little love,’ my lover 
says at last, ‘‘ or the tide will make us pris- 
oners.”? 

If the congratulations of Margaret and 
Flossie are a little coldly given, I do not 
mind. Indeed, I shall not mind if the whole 
world is cold to me now, for have I not won 
that great, warm, generous heart, and have 
I not my true and noble Cousin Guy to care 
for me ? 


THE ADVENT OF THE KING. 


BY HARRIET M. SPALDING. 


HRIST is risen! ’’ from far and near 
Skies in bluest tints appear; 
What this wonder fair can be 
Timid flowers, step forth and see. 
Wake, O fiowers, one and all; 
Birds, begin your welcoming call; 
Each your sweetest tribute bring 
At the rising of the King. 


Mosses, haste, a carpet spread, 
Softest green where He shall tread, 
Lilies white, before his feet 

Pour your cups of incense sweet. 
Crocus, let your torches glow 
Where His gracious steps shall go, 
Ring, O harebells, gayly ring, 

At the advent of the King. 


At His coming, trembling stand 
Aspen trees on either hand, 

Cowslips wake from dewy sleep, 
Moases o’er their shoulders peep, 
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Wondering-eyed, the violets peer — 
Well they know His step is near; 
Sing, O robins, gayly sing, 

At the coming of the King. 


Lo! Hecomes. In bush and tree, 
Birds are wild with song and glee; 
tn mad haste the babbling rill 
Tumbles down the rocky hill; 

Look! oh, look! He comes and now 
Bending low the grasses bow ; 
Maples, wide your banners fling, 

At the glory of the King. 


He is here! so let us lay 
Something at His feet today 

That, above earth’s treasures free, 
He will prize. What shall it be? 
Hearts, made holy for His sake, 
Let us each before Him take, 
While all hands exultant ring 
With the praise of Christ our King. 


THE PLOT MR. JOHNSON DISCOVERED. 


BY ‘‘ PHYsT.’’ 


R. PHINEAS JOHNSON was what is 
generally known as a very respect- 
able member of socicty. He was particu- 
larly so in the little village of Jonesboro, 
where he resided. Whether this respect- 
ability was because of his being the possess- 
or of a moderate share of this world’s goods, 
or because of his long residence in the town, 
or because of his never having been accused 
of any heinous crime, or of all three, I 
know not, nor, in fact, docs it make any 
difference, having no bearing whatever 
upon the little episode in his history which 
I am about to relate. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Johnson’s respect- 
ability—perhaps on account of it, very re- 
spectable gentlemen not being extremely 
venturesome—he was very careful of his 
personal safety. And being, withal, some- 
what nervous, it was no novelty for Mr. 
Johnson to run hair-breadth escapes every 
day. And not being of a taciturn nature, 
it was also no novelty for his friends and 
neighbors to frequently hear of these same 
perils, although, I must confess, there were 
those who doubted whether these perils had 
any existence whatever, except in the brain 
of Mr. Johnson. 

Among these scapegraces—for such are 
all those who would impeach the veracity of 
amost respectable gentleman on no other 
grounds than their own suspicions—were 
two young men, who, if common report 
could be believed, were scapegraces in- 
deed. I would not have it supposed that 
these young gentlemen, Charlie Leighton 
and Robert Nelson by name, were by any 
means vicious, or dissipated. They were, 
in fact, merely mischievous and fond of 
jokes, particularly practical ones; but this 
was sufficient in a quiet little village like 
Jonesboro, where nearly everybody, sooner 
or later, proved their victims, to gain for 
them the reputation of a pair of good-for- 
nothing mischievous rascals. 

Mr. Phineas Johnson, in particular, bore 
the worthy couple no good will, more by to- 
ken that he had once or twice been occa- 
sioned no little annoyance by their pranks; 
and some of his comments having reached 
their ears, they, not to be behindhand, 


vowed they would make him “smoke "’ for 
it yet. 

This ‘‘smoking’’ process, however, was 
as yet in abeyance, when, one fine morning 
in spring, as Mr. Johnson was taking his 
usual ‘constitutional’? down the village 
street, his attention was attracted by a folded 
paper lying on the walk just in front of him. 
Now, notwithstanding this gentleman’s em- 
inent respectability, he was undoubtedly cu- 
rious, and he immediately picked up the pa- 
per and opened it, without any ado or com- 
punctions of conscience. He found there 
were two—one folded within the other—but 
the first one he glanced at proved an un- 
doubted puzzle; for though covered with 
written characters, they were numerical fig- 
ures, apparently strung together without 
rhyme or reason. 

After puzzling over this for some time, 
without becoming any the wiser, Mr. John- 
son opened the second paper, and was at 
once certain he had the solution. The first 
was apparently a cypher, of which the sec- 
ond contained the key, and a little labor 
Would elucidate the mystery. 

‘¢7’]l find out what this means, if it takes 
all summer,’’ muttered Mr. Johnson, as, 
grasping his cane firmer in his hand, he set 
out for home as fast as his legs could carry 
him. 

His first act, on arriving at his domicile, 
was to call his family, consisting of Mrs. 
Johnson, Miss Bella Johnson, a young lady 
of great repute in Jonesboro as a belle, into 
solemn council to discover the meaning of 
his mysterious find. It did not take the - 
combined wisdom of the three long to dis- 
cover, with the assistance of the key, that 
the cypher was written on the reverse order; 
that is, 100 represented A; 99, B; 98, C; and 
soon. Buton applying this system to the 
cypher, and writing out the translation, a 
discovery was made that fairly lifted the 
hair on Mr. Johnson’s head. Allow me 
to state, before going farther, that the 
expression must be taken in a figurative 
sense, for as Mr. Johnson’s head was 
as bald as that of the national bird of 
freedom, and the place of its natural cover- 
ing, being supplied by a wig, it must have 
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taken a very severe emotion indeed to have 
brought his hair up ‘‘ all standing.”’ 

However, whether his hair ‘‘ rose to ex- 
plain’’ or not, Mr. Johnson was certainly 
very much astonished, not to say alarmed, 
by the translation of the ‘‘ cypher dispatch,” 
and in order to show that he was not with- 
out cause, I will give it in full. Here it 
is:— 

‘‘ Thursday night is the best night to carry 
out that job at Johnson’s. The old fellow 
has $1,400 in the house, is awful cowardly 
himself, and there will be no other man 
about the premises, and we can make a big 
haul. Don’t forget to bring the ‘ jimmies,’ 
and a pair of ‘ barkers,’ in case we should 
be molested. Don’t disappoint me. 

DARK.” 

‘“‘Good Lord, have mercy!’ ejaculated 
Mr. Johnson, as Miss Bella finished reading 
her translation of this very encouraging 
epistle. ‘‘ We shall all be murdered! 
Thursday night! Me-:cifulheavens! That’s 
tonight! What shall we do?” 

The case certainly looked black, and even 
Mrs. Johnson and Bella, who rarely paid 
any attention to the husband and father’s 
scares, were disturbed in mind, while Mr. 
Johnson sat and stared at them, the picture 
of hopeless despair. 

‘‘ Well,” said the gentleman, at length, 
speaking slowly, as if recovering from a 
stupor, ‘‘something must be done, or we 
shall all be murdered in spite of ourselves. 
I am going to see the constable and get him, 
or someboly, to protect us against these 
desperate villains. Oh, Lord! I’ve been 
expecting it! I never expected to die a 
natural death!’’? And at the bare thought 
of such a dire disaster, Mr. Johnson was so 
agitated that he pranced round the room at 
a fearful rate, to the great detriment of va- 
rious little knicknacks that happened to be 
in his way. 

His good lady, however, soon put a stop 
to this performance, for, as she declared, it 
didn't do the least bit of good, but was just 
wasting precious time, and without more 
ado she bundled her liege lord off to obtain 
reinforcements. 

Now I don’t mean to say that Mr. John- 
son was what is commonly known asa “ hen- 
pecked’’ man. Qh, no; not at all. But I 
will say, that next to burglars, Mr. Johnson 
stood in more awe of his wife’s stalwart 
tongue and not less stalwart arin, than of 
any other thing, living or dead, animate or 
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inanimate. As a natural consequence, 
therefore, it did not require many words 
from that’ lady to induce Mr. Johnson to 
pick up his hat and cane and start. 

But just as his hand touched the door- 
knob, before he had time to turn it, there 
came a vigorous pull at the bell. Mr. John- 
son let go his hold of the knob and stag- 
gered back with a face the color of marble. 
I have no means of knowing exactly what 
the gentleman did think, but it is my candid 
opinion that his first idea was, the burglars 
had come and were ringing the bell to an- 
nounce themselves. 

But if he did think so, a moment’s reflec- 
tion convinced him such was not the usual 
mode of procedure among the light-fingered 
gentry; and, plucking up spirits, he opened 
the door, not without fear and trembling, it 
is true, but still he opened it. For the sec- 
ond time that day Mr. Johnson was greatly 
surprised. Butthis time there was no alarm 
connected with it, for the handsome, manly 
young fellow that dashed in, as the door 
opened, and greeted him with a hear-like 
hug, did not appear to be very murderously 
inclined. 

‘‘By George, father!’’ was the young 
man’s exclamation, ‘‘I am overjoyed to see 
you! and you are looking so well, too! I 
never was so glad of anything in my life, as 
T am to be at home again. Where is mother 
and Bella?’ 

‘Why, Albert, my dear boy, how hasty 
you are!’ replied Mr. Johnson, fairly gasp- 
ing for breath. ‘‘ But how came you here ? 
I thought you were in New Mexico.” 

‘© So I was, father,a week ago. But come 
along, I want to see mother and Bella, and 
then I’°ll tell you all about it.”’ 

And the impetuous young man set off, 
fairly dragging his father with him, who was 
almost as much discomposed as when he 
first unearthed the plot against his property 
and, perhaps, person. But the two ladies, 
having heard and recognized the voice, 
came hurrying in, and I wil! draw a veil 
over the little scene that followed. 

When the transports had somewhat sub- 
sided, Mr. Johnson took the first opportuni- 
ty of renewing his query as to how his only 
son and heir happened to be at home at that 
time. 

‘Why, father,”’ replied the young man, 
‘it’s this way. My regiment has been see- 
ing some rather lively times with ‘ poor Lo’ 
during the last few months, and IT may say, 
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without egotism, that your humble servant, 
Lieut. Albert Johnson, has not been found 
in the rear. Indeed, the colonel has partic- 
ularly recommended me for promotion. 
Well, when at lust we were relieved, and 
sent into garrison, I applied for a furlough, 
which was readily granted, and immediately 
set off for home, wishing to surprise you.”’ 

‘‘And you have done it, you dear, good- 
for-nothing boy, you!’ cried Miss Bella, 
giving him a rousing kiss—as it was a sis- 
terly one, I shall be pardoned for mention- 
ing it—and you came just in the right time, 
too, for we want you awful bad. The most 
terrible thing has happened, or is just about 
to happen, that you ever dreamed of.”’ 

**'Yes, Albert,’’ said Mr. Johnson, gravely, 
‘‘ your parents are in great peril. A crisis 
is at hand in our lives, in which even your 
courage, tested as it has been on the field of 
battle, will be severely tried.”’ 

‘¢ Merciful heavens! ”’ cried the lieutenant, 
‘‘ what does all this mean? Explain your- 
selves, im the name of all that is good, bad, 
or indifferent! Is it fire, murder, treason, 
or what ? ”’ 

In answer to this invocation, Mr. Jobnson 
went into a detailed account of the ‘ cy- 
pher,’? and produced the awful document 
and the translation, and, in short, acquainted 
his son with as much of the business as he 
knew himself. Albert listened most atten- 
tively to the close, and then carefully exam- 
ined the ‘‘cypher.”? When he had finished, 
& quizical smile broke over his face. 

‘Tt expect I can see about as far into this 
matter as any of you,” he said, ‘‘ but I shall 
say nothing, for 1 may be mistaken. But, 
now, instead of calling on the constable, or 
any other of the officers of the law, this 
matter must be trusted to my hands, with 
full power to send for persons and papers, 
and no questions asked, and if I don’t make 
it warm for our burglarious friends, I?!) for- 
feit my commission.”’ 

Mr. Johnson opened his mouth to oppose 
this suminary proceeding on the part of his 
son, but he was quickly silenced by his wife 
and daughter, who firmly believed that Al- 
bert—‘‘ the Lieutenant,’ as they generally 
called him, when speaking of him to their 
friends—was braver than Hector, and more 
invincible than Archilles. 

Mr. Johnson had too much wisdom gained 
from past experience to rebel against the 
““powers that be,’’ and Albert at once as- 
sumed chief command. 
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‘*T suppose my old fowling-piece is still in 
the attic, where you consigned it ?”’ he said, 
and on being assured such was the case, he 
went in search of it. This he proceeded to 
put in condition for use, and then, having 
disposed of his baggage, and eaten his din- 
ner, calmly sat down to ‘ take it easy,’’ and 
wait for the shades of night, first caution- 
ing the family, individually and collectively, 
not to let a soul know of the anticipated raid 
on the treasury, or of his own arrival. 

Mr. Johnson, senior, however, was not as 
easy in his mind, and while Albert was 
smoking his cigar and narrating incidents of 
military life on the plains to bis mother and 
sister, the old gentleman was sneaking round 
the house on tip-toe, peering through every 
window and trying every fastening, like an 
uneasy ghost. 

But all things must have an end some- 
where, and even this—to Mr. Johnson— 
most wretched day, at last drew towards its 
close. When it was fairly dark, and the 
lamps were lighted, Mr. Johnson ceased his 
wanderings, but he was unable to fix his 
mind upon any employment, and sat. in his 
accustomed seat a vivid picture of anxiety 
sand dread. 

Albert had all day maintained a most pro- 
voking reticence in regard to his plans to re- 
pel the anticipated attack, and all through 
the afternoon, at supper, and through the 
evening that followed, had rattled on in his 
vivacious way, apparently unconscious or 
indifferent that perhaps his life and that of 
the whole family hung upon a slender 
thread. 

But as the usual hour for retiring 
approached, he glanced at his watch and 
said the rest had better go to bed and leave 
him to deal with the robbers when they 
made their appearance. Such a unanimous 
negative was evoked by this proposition, 
that Albert was forced to retract, only stip- 
ulating that they were to keep quiet and not 
alarm their midnight visitors by any un- 
timely hysterics. 

The hands of the clock now pointed at 
ten, and for the next two hours the library 
of Mr. Phineas Johnson presented a tab- 
leau that would have certainly amused any 
one who could have seen it. This phrase, 
‘* could have seen it,’’ is used in a double 
sense, for not only were the curtains drawn, 
thus rendering it impossible for any one to 
look in, but the lamp was extinguished, ‘‘ to 
make assurance doubly sure.’’ T happen to 
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know, however, that during the whole time 
the lieutenant smoked incessantly, with the 
gun lying across his knee, while Mr. John- 
son sat nervously twisting his chair, all the 
while holding Albert’s arm to make certain 
he did not vanish in the darkness. 

The clock had struck twelve, and was 
ticking its way on again, and all hands were 
getting rather sleepy, when, suddenly a 
noise was heard as of some one at the win- 
dow of an adjoining room. 

Mr. Johnson gave a violent start. ‘‘ Great 
heavens, here they are!’’ he whispered in a 
half-choked voice. Our last hour has 
come! ”? 

‘“Keep quiet, do!’’ returned Albert. 
‘‘ That window is fastened securely. They 
can’t get in there, and will be at this one be- 
fore long,’’ and extricating himself from his 
father’s grasp, and again charging him to 
keep still, Albert, gun in hand, approached 
the window, and parting the curtains a little 
way, looked out. 

The moon was just going down, but the 
light was sufficient for him to see two men 
approaching the window, each apparently 
carrying a bag. 

‘‘Qh, ho!’ he muttered, ‘‘ brought those 
along for the swag, did you? Well, we'll 
see about that! If this window works as 
well now as it did today, perhaps I’l] sur- 
prise you yet.”’ 

Drawing the curtain completely away, he 
stepped to one side and looked on without 
making a sound. The moon shone around 
the corner of the house, and so, although 
the men were in its light, the window was 
in profound darkness. Conscious, there- 
fore, that he stood in no danger of detection, 
Albert watched their every movement, his 
gun poised, with both hammers cocked. 

The two men did not seem to be in any 
hurry to commence operations, but stood 
whispering and, as Albert thought, chuck- 
ling to themselves for some time. At 
length, one put down the bag he was holding, 
and something was apparently emptied into 
it, from the other. Its mouth was. then 
quickly tied, and raising it from the ground, 
the men advanced hastily to the window. 
One of them quickly, but cautiously raised 
the sash, while the other, lifting the bag in 
his arms, tossed it through upon the library 
floor, where it landed with a thud, followed 
by a most tremendous and unearthly 
soreech. 


‘‘Lord, have mercy!’’ ejaculated Mr. 
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Johnson, leaping to his feetin an ecstacy of 
terror. ‘*' We’re dead now, every soul of 
us!” 

‘* Whoop! ”? shouted one of the men out- 
side of the window. ‘Git!’ And, suiting 
the action to the word, he started off ata 
full run, followed by his comrade. 

But Albert was too quick for them. 
Springing to the window, his gun came to 
a level, and, ‘‘bang! bang! ’’ went both bar- 
rels, so close together as to seem almost one 
report. 

‘“‘Quch! murder!” yelled one of the fly- 
ing fugitives. ‘‘Holy Moses, I’m shot!” 
howled the other. But, so far from stop- 
ping them, the discharge considerably accel- 
erated their movements, and they disap- 
peared down the road, going about a mile a 
minute, and doing their best to gain on 
that. 

Meanwhile the bag, or something in it, 
was keeping up the most terrific screeching, 
while poor Mr. Johnson, frightened more 
than half out of his wits, was revolving 


round in the total darkness, falling over 


chairs and upsetting tables at a fearful 
rate. 

But Albert, having watched the forms of 
his rather unceremonious visitors vanish in 
the darkness, now devoted himself to the 
task of bringing order out of chaos. His 
first act was to light a lamp, and the scene 
which then presented itself to his eyes 
would have excited the risibilities of any- 
thing calling itself human. 

The erratic movements of Mr. Johnson, 
as I before stated, had upset numerous 
chairs, etc., and they lay scattered about in 
most charming confusion, while that gentle- 
man, haying entangled himself in the rock- 
ers of a prostrate easy-chair, lay curled up 
in a bunch, alternately groaning, and giving 
vent to most fervent ejaculations, apparent- 
ly satisfied that escape was impossible. 
Mrs. Johnson and Bella sat close up in one 
corner, staring in open-eyed amazement, 
and evidently unable to understand what the 
racket was all about, and when or what the 
end would be. 

And in the center of the floor lay that bag, 
writhing and tossing, while the squeals and 
howls came with redoubled force and energy, 
First shutting the window, Albert pro- 
ceeded to give it his personal attention. 
Untying the string, he took the bag at the 
bottom and shook it, when out rolled two - 
enormous tom-cats, fast locked in a frantic 
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embrace, while from the throat of each 
came a string of howls that would have 
done credit to a pair of animals ten times 
their size. 

“The Lord preserve us! What awful 
beast is this ?’’ yelled Mr. Johnson, finding 
his tongue and legs at the same time, while 
Albert, no longer able to contain himself, 
rolled on the floor and laughed and choked, 
and coughed, until, venturing too near the 
cats, he received such a snap from one as 
took all the laugh out of him and made him 
scramble to his feet. 

Order was again, in a short time, restored 
to the Johnson household. The cats were 
quietly-dropped out of the window, to fight 
it out at their own sweet will; the room was 
once more ‘‘ put to rights,’’ and the family 
went into a committee of the whole to dis- 
cuss the night’s events. 

Aibert stated it as his opinion that the 
whole affair was a practical joke, and as 
Mrs. Johnson and Bella at once coincided 
with him, Mr. Johnson wisely refrained 
from dissenting, but he firmly believed, and 
does now, that a murderous attack was in- 
tended, and that the cats were an accident, 
not the principal part. 

‘* But aren’t you afraid you have seriously 
injured those men, Albert? ’’ said his moth- 
er. 

‘“Oh, no!’? was the laughing reply, 
“they'll soon recover. The gun wasn’t 
loaded with shot—only mustard-seed—and 
the injuries, if they received any, are only 
skin-deep. But I don’t think we will be 
molested again tonight, and feeling the need 
of rest after this exciting adventure, I think 
I'll retire.”? 

In ashort time the household was wrap- 
ped in slumber, and though Mr. Johnson’s 
dreams were troubled with visions of bur- 
glars and assassins, nothing more substan- 
tial disturbed his rest. 

On the afternoon of the following day, as 
Lieutenant Johnson was on his way to the 
village to pay his respects to old friends, he 
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met Mr. Charles Leighton at the gate of his 
father’s residence. 

“How are you, Charlie, old boy?’ was 
the Lieutenant’s salutation. ‘‘ Glad to see 
you. Family all well?”’ 

“Why, Albert! this can’t be you?”’ re- 
turned Charlie in great surprise. 

‘¢ When did you return home? I’m awful 
glad to see you.”’ 

“Oh, I’ve just arrived,’’ replied Albert. 
‘But what’s the matter with your leg? 
You’re lame! ’’ for, as Charlie stepped out 
on the walk, he limped perceptibly. 

‘¢Oh, I sprained my ankle the other day; 
nothing serious. It will be well in a day 
or two.”’ 

‘¢T hope so, certain,’’ replied Albert, mov- 
ing on, ‘‘ but good-by for the present.”’ 

‘¢ By the way, Charlie,’”? he called out be- 
fore he had gone far, ‘‘ What do you think 
of mustard-seed for repelling burglars, 
eh?” 

Charles face turned a lively red, but he 
made no reply, and Albert continued:— 

‘¢'You sprained your ankle, did you? It’s 
my opinion, Charlie, that joke worked both 
ways, and I got the best of it. What do you 
think? ”’ 

Leighton didn’t stop to tell what he 
thought, but bolted into the house as quick 
as possible, while Albert went on his way 
down street, laughing to himself. ‘‘ That 
will be a sore topic with Leighton for some 
months to come. I thought last night it 
was he.” 

Charlie Leighton and his friend Robert, 
however, went up to see the lieutenant that 
night, and begged so hard that he promised 
to keep quiet as to his knowledge of the bur- 
glars, and his poor old father is in ignorance 
even to this day, as to the personality of his 
midnight visitors. 

The old gentleman is very fond of relating 
the story to his friends, and firmly believes 
he would have becn murdered but for the 
timely discovery of the plot, and the lucky 
find of the ‘‘ cypher despatch.” 


HE present, the present is all thou hast 
For thy sure possessing; 
Like the patriarch’s angel hold it fast 


Till it gives its blessing. 


— Whittter. 


SEA ISLAND COTTON 
ITS HOME AND ITS CULTIVATORS. 


BY CAPT. HOWARD HULBERT. 


HE Sea Islands are a group lying off the 
coast of South Carolina, and at no 
great distance from the main-land. The cot- 
ton produced on them is of superlative ex- 
cellence and length of staple; and Jehn’s 
Island, one of the largest, is a name famil- 
iar to the cotton exchanges of the world. A 
more primitive place it is hardly possible to 
imagine. At an early period, Lord Fenwick 
built there a grand manorial residence, 
which is still in excellent preservation, as 
are also the roomy stables, kennels, etc., 
and the fine race-course he constructed for 
his pleasure. The house is now known as 
‘‘ The Headquarters’ Plantation,” a name it 
received from the British officers who made 
it their home during the revolutionary strug- 
gle in the Carolinas; and its large comfort 
and solidity, its fine avenue of approach, and 
its splendid and ghostly traditions, make it a 
grand landmark of the days of English colo- 
nization. 

At that period the island was divided 
among a few families, and some of the large 
brick mansions which they erected, and their 
stately family burying-places still remain, 
although the houses are now generally de- 
serted and the vaults empty. But around 
them time and misfortune have thrown a 
glamour of ghostly romance. At one, a 
lovely girl in bridal costume, playing on a 
triangle, walks up to a mirror and fades 
away. At another, a handsome soldier 
dashes furiously up the avenue on a power- 
ful horse and suddenly disappears, while at 
the Old Headquarters’ Plantation, some 
spiritual visitor knocks every day precisely 
at noon at the front-door. A remarkable 
thing about the latter ghost is, that for some 
time past it has gone round to the back-door, 
the quaint old brass knocker having been re- 
moved there, to make room for a modern 
electric bell. Evidently it could not make 
up its mind to use the bell, and so followed 
the knocker to the other side of the mansion. 
Strange love stories are also told about these 
old homes; and Lord Fenwick’s lovely 
daughter, who ran away with her father’s 
coachman, and lived very happily with him, 
has a perpetual youth in the songs and tales 


of the negro population. In fact, all trad 
tions indicate that, in colonial times, John’s 
Island was a gay and wealthy settlement, 
and that the English gentry who owned it 
kept up in lavish splendor the sports and the 
domestic traditions of the mother-country. 

Today, however, life on John’s Island— 
and it may stand for all the Sea Islands—is 
a very different affair,—a hard, unlovely 
struggle with poverty. The ladies make 
dresses for the negro women at fifty cents a 
dress, or teach negro schools at thirty dollars 
amonth. Yet I never met any family who 
did not claim to have been very rich before 
the war. There are, however, no remains 
of this wealth, or of the refinement that gen- 
erally accompanies wealth. Poverty and ig- 
norance are evidently at home there. The 
people have forgotten the hunts and races 
and hospitality of colonial times; and the 
forty white families which constitute the 
John’s Island proprietors rarely meet except 
at church. The church is a small frame 
building erected on the brick foundation of 
Lord Fenwick’s church. Some of the tomb- 
stones in the graveyard are way back in the 
eighteenth century, and reveal, quite uncon- 
sciously, the peculiar vanities of the early 
settlers; thus, Dame Elizabeth Carson is 
described, not only as the “loving and be- 
loved wife of James Carson,’’ but also as the 
‘¢‘ daughter of John Gibbes, Esq.’’ Pedigree 
was something, even on a tombstone, at that 
date. 

The negroes are the mo:t interesting part 
of the population, and in some respects tney 
are unique among their own race. They be- 
long to these islands. Freedom has not 
tempted them away. They came with the 
early English settlers, and they at least pre- 
serve many of their manners and supersti- 
tions; traces of old English tales and songs, 
and peculiar words, not heard elsewhere in 
America, are part and parcel of the negro 
life in John’s Island. 

I went to John’s Island just as the spring 
opened. The glad event was announced by 
the peculiar cry of ‘‘Chip, Widow Will, 
Chip! Widow Will, Chip! Widow Will!”’ 
“Don’t vou hear him in de sycamore tree, 
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Maudy, gal?’’- cried old Uncle Major joy- 
fully. ‘‘Bress God, him call for de winter 
dead!” 

For this welcome bird, like the swallow of 
more northern climes, carries the spring on 
his back. It is of the same family as the 
Whip-o’- Will of Texas and North Carolina; 
and South Carolinians declare they can tell 
at night the moment they cross the bounda- 
ry line by its call. The cry of this bird in- 
spires the John’s Island negro with a mar- 
velous energy. As soon as it is heard, hoes 
are sharpened, and every one is impatient to 
get his cotton in the ground. ‘ De cotton, 
de corn and de rice drive him close, now,”’ is 
the common saying. The cabins are shut up; 
for even the children are off to the fields to 
help in clearing away last year’s stalks and 
trash. This is always about the tenth of 
March. 

The first process for the cotton is called 
listing. If new ground is broken, of course 
the plow is used; but if an old field is to be 
replanted, tbe stalks are removed from last 
year’s beds, and in the alleys between them, 
the negroes go tramping up and down, shak- 
ing from the all-serviceable fanna-baskets 
the pine-trash or other manure intended as 
a fertilizer. Upon this manure they draw 
down with the hoe the last year’s beds, and 
then leave the ground a short time to suck 
in the heavy dews of the night and the glo- 
rious sunshine of the day. 

The next step is to bank the ground; that 
is, to make a new bed on the top of the list- 
ing. These beds are about two feet high, 
and raised at regular intervals. Into them 
are dropped the small black cotton seed, and 
‘‘soon it pop up, one here and dare, den it 
all come tosce what dis worl’ is like,’’ says old 
Major. The morning glories follow the cot- 
ton, as the poppies follow the wheat; these 
are removed with the hoe, and some time 
later the earth has to be drawn up round the 
roots. The latter process is called hauling 
or kicking back, because the women when 
at work brace one foct against the bed be- 
hind them. 

The cotton is ready to pick about the mid- 
dle of August. At this time may be seen on 
one plant of the flower, the green, the half- 
ripe and the wholly ripened pod. Sea Island 
cotton grows to a great height; on John’s 
Island, eight feet and over is usual in a good 
season. Unless there is a short crop the 
picking lasts till after Christmas. It is a 
season of universal suspicion; husbands 
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watch their wives, and wives their husbands. 
No one trusts anybody else. The planter 
has his special watchmen; and even then he 
loses many pounds by what the negroes call 
‘¢dem tricky members,’’ for they never call 
each other thieves. The small stores on the 
island buy this stolen cotton, and very young 
children are experts in keeping them in 
stock. 

The negroes work on what is called the con- 
tract system. They make bitter complaints 
of it, I think without any just cause. For 
working an acre and a half of ground for 
the planter they get seven acres of land for 
their own use; also a house and the right to 
cut as much wood as they require. Few, if 
any, plant half of the land they are allowed; 
they rely on making enough for one year. 
But to look even two years ahead is a tre- 
mendous piece of forethought in a negro; 
very few are inclined to do it. If they buy 
a horse or cow, they generally starve or 
work it to death in less than a year, though 
very likely it is only part paid for. A ne- 
gro’s horse, while I was on John’s Island, 
died of starvation and ill-usage; and when 
spoken to, he laughed and said, ‘‘I’se a man 
as is used to loss; dat ain’t boder me none.’’ 
They are poor because they have a bird-like 
indifference regarding tomorrow and its 
wants. 

While in the fields they laugh and jest 
and sing continually. Their songs are 
generally impromptu, and refer to pass- 
ing events or needs. Thus, I heard a splen- 
did young darkie, with the proportions of a 
Hercules, bare-armed and _bare-chested,, 
singing in a voice that Campanini might 
envy, as his hoe scattered the morning glo- 
ries. 

From March until June the negroes are 
busy in the fields; then the crop is laid by, 
that is, it is worked no more until the pods 
begin to burst and cover the fields with the 
snow of southern summers. White and 
fleecy, the cotton drops from the pod, and 
then the real work begins. Up and down 
the green valleys, men, women and little 
children walk, gathering the cotton into the 
bags that hang in front of them or are drawn 
a little under the left arm. As soon as 
enough cotton is gathered, ginning com- 
mences; and in this, as in almost all other 
parts of planting and working cotton, wom- 
en take the most prominent part. The 
packing and weighing are mostly done by 
men; but the women gin and sort and whip 
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better than men. After the ginning, it goes 
into the sorters’ and whippers’ hands; the 
bad is divided from the good, the yellow 
from the white; then the dust is whipped 
out, and it is packed in round bales; the 
round bale being the distinguishing form of 
Sea Island cotton. When less than a bale is 
packed, it is called a pocket. The canvas 
used in packing Sea Island cotton is of very 
superior quality; and the price the cotton 
brings per pound varies greatly. It has been 
sold at a dollar per pound, but about forty 
cents is probably a fair average. An old 
John’s Island planter told me that twenty 
cents was the lowest figure he ever heard 
of, 

The negroes generally build their own 
cabins; they are of the rudest description, 
logs and mud being the materials used. 
Windows are not considered necessary, the 
doors have no hinges, and the furniture usu- 
ally consists of a couple of rude beds, a table, 
a chair or two and a hominy-pot. Yet, how- 
ever humble, the house is always christened; 
that is, the preacher carrics the Bible through 
the house with prayer and shout-singing. 
For if the John’s Island negro is not pious, 
he is nothing. From this side of his nature 
he is most surely and safely moved. Every 
event of his life has it appropriate religious 
ceremony, some of them extremely beauti- 
ful, others grotesque and silly enough, yet 
somehow raised above contempt by the sin- 
cerity of the devotees. Thus, on last Easter- 
Sunday I saw men and women join hands in 
a ring, and then, to their peculiar swaying 
religious dance, sing a hymn which began 
thus :— 

“‘Oh, Him died fur you, and Him died fur me, 

And Him died fur de whole roun’ worl’, you see; 

And Him said He wouldn't die eny mo’, chillen, 
He said Him wouldn’t die eny mo’.’’ 

Intense indignation at the revision of the 
Bible was general. In a special meeting 
called on the subject, the preacher said, 
‘¢ Bredreen, I done call you up ’bout dese 
men what have been a-fooling wid de Bible. 
I done been informed dey has got up a new 
Bible, and I want you all to toss up your 
money, and send some good man to talk all 
dat business down.’’ The money was freely 
tossed up, for the preacher is an absolute 
power among them, and his commands both 
ag regards things temporal and spiritual 
more binding than the common law. 

The little churches stand mostly in the 
pine woods, and itis a pretty and picturesque 
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sight to watch the negroes on a Sabbath 
morning gather in crowds around them, 
laughing, smoking, singing, and chatting un- 
til service begins. 

Once in church, they stay there for hours, 
and go home only to get a dish of hominy, 
and return again. Their services have a 
colloquial character which often impresses a 
white stranger as irreverent. But irrever- 
ence is a sin of which these negroes are in- 
capable. Their interruptions of the preach- 
er in his discourse would to a white stranger 
necessarily appear to indicate a want of pro- 
per decorum and respect; but the fact is that 
there is nothing in life about which the 
John’s Island negro is so earnest as his re- 
ligion. He brings it into all his occupations, 
and often uses it in a beautiful and poetic 
way. 

They never use the pronoun I; man, wo- 
man, child, ox or bird, is he or him; thus, 
instead of saying, ‘‘ 1 can walk back easily,” 
they would say, ‘‘ He can take he foot back 
easy.’? The plural is rarely used. Instead 
of saying, ‘‘ I came to see you twice,’ they 
say, ‘‘I come one and one time.’’ Some of 
their forms of expression are forcible and 
very original; thus, when a man acknowl- 
edges his fault, he makes his low bow to the 
Lord, and says, ‘‘I ain’t a-gwine to done it 
no more, sir; no, Lord, no more.’’ Other 
sayings have a proverbial terseness, as, 
“You needn’tcloud up ’cause you kent rain,”’ 
‘“’You needn’t cross de fence ’fore you git 
to it,” ‘* Don’t kick before you’re spurred,” 
or are expressive of contempt, ‘‘Shoo! jou 
go ’long, you little puff ob wind.”’ 

Rice and the majority of the splendid veg- 
etables to be found in Charleston market are 
grown on this group of islands; and they 


would appear to be, from their fine climate 


and proximity to the recently discovered 
wealth of fertilizing phosphate, a favorable 
place for a better class of emigration, espec- 
ially as there is yet much primeval wilder- 
ness, great woods stocked with game, and 
inlets full of delicious oysters and fine fish of 
every kind. 

But I have no desire to mislead, and it 
must be admitted the drawb«cks to such 
emigration are not trivial. First, there is an 
insidious malaria. To be out in one of the 
drenching dews, or even to sleep with open 
windows while dew is falling, is to be pros- 
trated by an attack which effectually destroys 
all energy, and may eventually master life 
itself. Snakes of many kinds abound, and 
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the rattlesnake is of large size and deadly 
venom. The swamps, though full of exquis- 
ite flowers and birds, are also the homes of 
dreaded insects and of thousands of alliga- 
tors. The latter. when hungry, often come 
into the farmyards after chickens, etc.; and 
I saw a negro with an axe walk up to such a 
depredator and split his head fairly and 
squarely open. With a tremendous convul- 
sion, the creature rolled over and died. . Of 
course the skins are very valuable, but few 
white men would care to compete with the 
negro hunters. 

As sportsmen, these negroes are of the 
keenest order. Nelson, the chief negro 
shopkeeper, always locks his store and calls 
his dogs the moment he hears a horn, or is 
tempted by some crony with a suggestion of 
‘Big fox in de bush,’’ and sometimes the 
store is left locked for three or four days at 
a time. 

“Store ain’t a-gwine to run away,”’’ Nel- 
son argues, ‘‘and dar ain’t no certainty 
*bout dem foxes.”’ 

The islands, indeed, are favorite hunting- 
grounds for the Charlestonian gentleman, 
and as there are plenty of fine staghounds 
and other sporting dogs on them, with any 
number of darkies always ready for the fun, 
arun after a deer or a fox, or a shooting ex- 
pedition for birds, can be organized at a few 
minutes’ notice. The whimper of dogs or 
the sound of a horn sets the negro blood on 
fire. He flings down the hoe, shoulders his 
rifle, and puts on a different kind of man- 
hood. All trace of subservience is gone; his 
keen scent, his flying feet, his great strength 
and his natural knowledge of woodcraft, 
make him the conscious peer of any man in 
the chase. And as arule he is a charming 
companion; never weary, never cross, full 
of fun and song and queer observations. 
Many English and Scotch gentlemen visit 
America solely for the purpose of sport. 
The Great Divide, the Texas prairies, and 
the Colorado Plains, are now an old story. 
I may deserve a ‘* Thank you,”’ for pointing 
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out a new locality full of a picturesque and 
peculiar life. 

Not only are there plenty of foxes and 
deer, but there is capital sport in an alliga- 
tor-hunt. The dogs—though a favorite prey 
of the alligator—are always ready for the 
attack, and drive him from cover with eager 
interest. Just as this spring opened, there 
was a great baying heard one evening around 
a little clump of gum and myrtle trees; and 
an old black man, gun in hand, hurried up 
all excitement to the house. ‘‘ Come quick, 
Mass’r Tom! De dogs done turn up de ole 
alligator what eat my best dog last week.” 

We all made what haste we could, and 
found, on reaching Gum Island, eight dogs 
barking furiously at an alligator, nine, per- 
haps ten feet long. They of course kept at 
a safe distance from his tail, for these crea- 
tures, when thus brought to bay by dogs, 
fight with their tails; that is, they rush ata 
dog, and with one terrible blow of their tail 
flop the dog fairly inside their open ugly 
mouth. This creature was encompassed by 
his foes, but they were too alert and watch- 
ful to come within his reach. He had lashed 
himself into a fury, and his growling “‘ huff! 
huff!’ was really a terrible sound. But 
Africa, the negro, made a clear bound to his 
side, an instantly split his head open with 
an axe; a blow followed by the dying roar of 
the huge creature. He was then dragged to 
the quarters, and I followed to see the brute 
skinned. He lay on his back before the cab- 
in,—a cabin perhaps not very comfortable, 
but picturesque to the highest degree, for it 
was covered with jasmine, while the long 
gray southern moss drooped over it from a 
gigantic tree like a huge umbrella, so that 
we lifted or parted it to get inside the space 

To those fond of butterflies and beetles, 
the John’s Island swamps are rich and al- 
most uvknown ground. Specimens of ex- 
traordinary size and brilliancy abound; and 
I also saw there some rare and beautiful or- 
chids, ferns, and other botanical treasures 
usually sought in more tropical countries. 


HERE is a saying of the ancient sages,— 
No noble human thought, 
However buried in the dust of ages, 
Can ever come to naught. 


—J. G. Saze. 


MISTRESS DOROTHY’S GHOST. 


BY MRS. CATHERINE WALLACE. 


WAS never so much addicted to school- 
girl friendship as most girls are; but, for 


all that, I took an immediate liking on the - 


apot to gentle, fair-haired Maud Drasdale, 
‘* Little English Daisy ’’ we used to call her 
in the dull, old French pensionnat de jeunes 
demoiselles to which, very much against my 
will, I had been sent to “ finish off.” 

Papa, who was good-natured and easy-go- 
ing to a fault, and a Yankee to the backbone, 
and had no great faith in ‘ French polish,” 
as he called it, bravely seconded my opposi- 
tion to the French school project. But 
mamma, who was the daughter of a South- 
ern gentleman, and who had been a great 
beauty and a still greater heiress in her 
youth—despite the fact that a full share of 
family pride, a set of diamonds, and a pre- 
cious heir-loom in the shape of some yellow, 
old point-lace were about all that the chances 
of war and the death of her father, who was 
killed in the earlier part of the rebellion, 
had left to her of her former grandeur—had 
been herself educated in Paris, and her one 
maternal anxiety on my account appeared 
to be that I too should enjoy that inestima- 
ble advantage. In vain I wept, scolded, en- 
treated. Mamma, indolent and careless 
about most things, was firm as a rock here. 
She had set her mind on my going toFrance, 
and to France accordingly, without appeal, 
I must go. 

‘‘In any circumstance, my dearest Syd- 
ney,” she languidly remarked one evening, 
from the depths of her favorite lounge, as 
we came to the close of a rather stormy dis- 
cussion of that most vexatious of all vexed 
questions, ‘‘I should have desired a Paris- 
ian education for you above allthings. But 
your own behavior, my dear, your blunt 
manners, and your dreadful predilection for 
the unladylike, slangy phraseology of this 
vulgarly fast New York, more than ever 
convinces me of the necessity of your going. 
It is not so very unnatural, I think, that I 
should desire to see my only daughter a 
lady; and the French school is my only 
hope.”’ 

‘‘And do you really believe, my dear, 
that two years’ imprisonment in some 
dreary old French convent is going to im- 


prove Syd very materially ?’’ inquired papa, 
lifting his bushy, gray brows and looking at 
her with a comical expression over the top 
of his paper, behind which it was his habit 
to retire whenever the domestic battle 
showed signs of going againsthim. ‘‘ Might 
as well expect the what-do-you-call-him to 
change the color of his spots! The child is 
a true-born Yankee, every inch of her—and 
Syd’s inches are none so few, either,’ he 
added, glancing mischievously at my abom- 
inably long limbs, which, as everybody well 
knew, were the great trial of my life. I 
doted upon little women; and here was I 
growing way up into ridiculous altitudes. 
‘¢A born Yankee, every inch of her,’’ he 
added; ‘‘all the way up from those prepos- 
terous little high-heeled boots she persists 
in wriggling about on, to the top of that spark- 
ling new thirty-dollar braid she has gone and 
twisted up on the top of her poor little emp- 
ty cranium! And it’s my private opinion, 
my dear, that all the French schools in the 
world are not going to make anything else of 
her. Better let the girl alone. For my 
part I don’t see anything so much the mat- 
ter with her; but, for heaven’s sake, if she 
isn’t fashionable enough to suit you, can’t 
you find a place nearer home where you 
might have her taught all that is deemed 
necessary ?”? 

Poor dear old papa—he stood up for me 
bravely. But, alas, it was of no avail! 
Mamma was as obstinate as a mule; and the 
end of it all was that I was packed off to 
Europe, whence I was expected to return 
with all the graces and accomplishments 
under the sun. 

But it is not so much about myself that I 
am going to write. I am not the heroine of 
this story, that important post being much 
better filled by Daisy, or rather Maud Dras- 
dale, between whom and myself a fast friend- 
ship grew up from the first hour of our 
meeting, a friendship that excited considera- 
ble surprise among our teachers and school- 
mates, I remember, for never were two 
girls more entirely unlike—Daisy so quiet, 
so shy and retiring, and—well, I am afraid 
Iam not qualified to describe myself very 
accurately—so few of us see ourselves as 
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others see us, you know. But, considering 
my nationality, it is, perhaps, hardly neces- 
sary to observe that I was not at all shy or 
retiring. Who ever heard tell of. an Amer- 
ican girl that was? But that may be the 
fault of the climate. Very few people, I 
believe, find the air of America particularly 
conducive to shamefacedness. 

But it may be that liking goes by oppo- 
sites. At all events, nothing ever disturbed 
the bond of good-fellowship between me and 
Daisy, whose blue eyes, blond hair, and 
tiny, plump figure contrasted so strikingly 
with my dusky locks, brown skin, and long 
limbs, which, as papa used to.say, were 
chiefly remarkable for getting as much in 
my own way as in other peoples’. Not that 
I had the misfortune to be exactly a fright. 
On the contrary, many people pronounced 
mea “fine girl,” and talked admiringly of 
my gay spirits and good style. But, what- 
ever my deluded admirers might say, in my 
opinion, I was nowhere beside Daisy Dras- 
dale in point of beauty. | 

Towards the middle of my first winter in 
Paris a separation came. Daisy, who had 
been ailing for several weeks with a slight 
cough and cold, suddenly developed symp- 
toms that threw our teachers into a little 
panic of alarm. A doctor was called in, 
who shook his head and prescribed total ces- 
sation of study and immediate removal to a 
milder climate. 

Miss Drasdale was an orphan; but her 
uncle and guardian, Sir George Drasdale, 
the representative of the fine old Dertyshire 
family to which she belonged, was instantly 
communicated with, and in.the course of a 
few days the old gentleman came over in a 
terrible fright from England to whisk his 
darling away to Italy. 

Of course I missed her dreadfully, wan- 
dering about the dreary old pensionnat lonely 
and inconsolable, and equally of course we 
exchanged an unlimited number of crossed 
and closely-written epistles, in which I kept 
her fully apprised of all that was going on 
in our prosaic little school-world, and in 
which Daisy excited my longings by profuse 
description of her wanderings amid the sun- 
ny scenes and wondrous art-glories of Milan, 
Venice, Florence, and Rome—descriptions 
that were presently varied by mysterious 
hints concerning a certain tender little ro- 
mance that was growing up in her life. 
Daisy had won a lover; and at last, with a 
thrill of mingled delight and awe, I learned 
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that my friend was actually engaged, and 
was to be married in a year. 

From that time her letters, though less 
frequent, grew more interesting than ever, 
filled almost entirely, though they were, 
with glowing descriptions of the manifold 
virtues and perfections of Prince Charming, 
whose earthly name of Edward Pomfret 
was usually abreviated into ‘“‘ dearest Ted- 
dy.” 

Sir George and his niece spent the spring 
in Italy, and the following summer in Switz- 
erland; but towards the fall I received a let- 
ter with an English post-mark. They had 
been in London for a week or two, but were 
just now on the point of returning to Dras- 
dale Abbey, Sir George’s place in Derby- 
shire. And, with regard to herself, Daisy 
informed me that she was quite well and 
strong again now, and the one thing neces- 
sary to render her happiness complete was 
the presence of her dearest friend, Sydney. 
And then followed a pressing invitation, 
seconded by a kindly message from Sir 
George himself, to come and pay them a 
Visit. | 

Good little Daisy! It was like her, I 
thought, to remember me in the midst of 
her own happiness; and of course I was 
wild to go. I had heard so much about 
Drasdale Abbey, which, according to my 
lively fancy, must be a perfect fairy palace 
of splendor and delight, or, what was very 
much the same thing to me, one of those 
fine old ancestral mansions with oriel win- 
dows, long corridors, and haunted cham- 
bers, standing in the midst of stately parks, 
with sunny glades, oaken clumps, and star- 

ed deer, about which we read so much in 
English novels. And I wrote immediately 
to mamma, begging and praying for permis- 
sion to go. 

Never to my impatient imagination had 
the wide Atlantic seemed so wide, or the 
coming of the mails so tediously delayed. 
But finally, to my intense relief, a letter 
bearing this familiar New York post-mark 
arrived, which contained, not only the 
longed-for permission, couched in mamma’s 
choicest phraseology, but also a check for 
three hundred dollars. 

‘¢ A small sum with which to make any 
little addition to your wardrobe, my love,”’ 
she wrote. ‘* And need I tell you, my dear- 
est Sydney, how deeply I am gratified by Sir 
George Drasdale’s very polite invitation, 
and the chance it affords you of seeing a lit- 
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am naturally anxious that you should make 
a suitable appearance, I have forwarded the 
enclosed, together with a sect of pearls from 
Tiffany’s, which your papa had intended 
sending you next month as a little birthday 
surprise.”’ 

Poormamma! Knowing her weak point 
as I did, I might have been confident that 
she would have been too much flattered by 
an invitation from a man of Sir George 
Drasdale’s family and rank to raise any ob- 
jection to my visit. I kissed and cried over 
her letter in a little rapture of delight and 
gratification. And, having communicated 
my success to my friend, in a few days, 
Daisy’s maid, Mrs. Porter, a respectable 
middle-aged woman, who had lived in the 
family for years, arrived to chaperon me 
back to England. 

It was a fine morning on which I set out 
on my journey, bright with blue skies and 
the golden October sunlight. Strapping my 
trunk and donning my tasteful new travel- 
ing suit, I ran down-stairs with a delicious 
little sensation of freedom and importance, 
to bestow good-by kisses on my schoolmates, 
who, gathered in little envious groups, 
were waiting about the hall to see me step 
into the jiacre in which Mrs. Porter, looking 
eminently dignified and respectable, was im- 
patiently awaiting me. 

We made the Channel passage in safety, 
in spite of the fact that it was rather rough, 
and that Mrs. Porter, who was a martyr to 
mal de mer, and who lay limp and helpless 
about the cabin, confidently expected to go 
to the bottom about every five minutes, and 
becume firmly impressed with the conviction, 
that she had sounded the depths of human 
* woe in the transit. Having spent one night 
in London, we started by an early train the 
following morning for Derbyshire. 

The great city was still cnough as we 
drove through it on our way to che station, 
the tall fronts of the silent houses with their 
closed blinds gleaming stately and cold in 
the saffron light; and before I had thorough- 
ly realized the fact that I was actually 
breathing the air of the London of my 
dreams—that weird romance of splendid 
wealth and abject poverty which the pen of 
a Dickens or the pencil of a Doré can por- 
tray—we were out among the bright warm 
meadows, the russet-tinted woods, and the 
purple hills, where the sunlight lay in 
patches, and over which the soft, sweet 
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wind came at intervals, fragrant and de- 
licious. 

I had taken the precaution of fortifying 
myself with a box of bonbons and the last 
new novel against the ennui of the journey; 
but I did not need them. The pleasant, 
changeful scenery and the people coming 
and going at the many stopping-places 
along the route gave occupation for the 
forenoon, and a few hours after midday we 
reached our destination. 

‘The next station will be ours, miss,” 
Mrs. Porter remarked, rousing up from a 
long nap to make the announcement as the 
train began to slacken speed. ‘‘ And there 
isone of Sir George’s servants waiting for 
us,’”? she added, catching sight of a tall 
young man in livery as the train came along- 
side the platform of the quiet little country 
station at which we were going to alight. 

But I had noeyes for the tall young man 
in livery; for, drawn up before the entrance 
stood a dainty little ‘‘turn-out’’ in the 
shape of a tiny basket pony-carriage, in 
which sat a golden-haired, exquisitely- 
dressed young lady, in whom with one 
glance I recognized Daisy. 

The recognition was mutual. I saw her 
lift her whip, the sweet, fair face lighting 
up with the old familiar smile; and, leaving 
the satchels and traveling-rugs to the care of 
Mrs. Porter and the young man in livery, 
I sprang from the train, aud, darting towards 
her, caught her in my arms, Kissing and 
hugging her with an amount of effusion that 
evidently took two or three impassive-look- 
ing Englishmen, who put up their eye- 
glasses to survey me, quite by surprise. 

‘‘ Dear, darling old Syd, how good it is to 
see you again!’ Daisy exclaimed, holding 
me at arm’s length to get a better look at 
me, and evidently as oblivious of the pro- 
pricties and the astonished looks of the by- 
standers as I was. ‘‘ Why, how pretty— 
how perfectly charming you are looking! 
I came on purpose to have the felicity of 
driving you home, and getting you all to my- 
self for an hour or two. Turner will see to 
Mrs. Porter and the trunks—the wagonette 
is waiting for them. And now tell me, Syd, 
did you have a smooth passage across; and 
did Mrs. Porter take good care of you ?”’ 

“Splendid! There were some good-sized 
waves, but I’ve seen bigger; and Mrs. Por- 
ter is an incomparable companion for a sea- 
voyage.”’ I laughed, thinking of that estima- 
ble woman’s woe-begone expression as we 
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rolled about at the mercy of the little short 
chopping Channel waves. ‘* But, Daisy, 
dear, would you mind giving me a good 
shake or a pinch, just to convince me that I 
am actually awake, and that it’s all real, you 
know? I’m afraid that my being here is 
too good to be truc, and that I shall wake 
up, presently, to find myself in the dreary 
old class-room, with the bell ringing for les- 
sons or prayers.”’ 

“Tt is as real as anything else in this 
world,’’ she began, with a smile that some- 
how died away into a sigh. ‘* There are 
people, you know, who say that life itself is 
but a dream—a painful, feverish one.’ 

During the drive to Drasdale Abbey—and 
euch a delightful drive as it was, too, along 
a broad, smooth road that lay like a line of 
white between tall hedge-rows bright in 
patches with the coral berries of the white 
rose and hawthorn, from which cloud-like 
flocks of birds flew up as we passed, to cir- 
cle in dark drifts over the creen fields and 
the purple hills beyond—I came to the con- 
clusion that some vague, intangible change 
had taken place in Daisy, since the day I had 
seen her last, a change that became more 
than ever apparent when, on our arrival at 
the Abbey, we sat talking over old times in 
the warm glow of the library fire. And, 
now that the blush lent to her cheeks by ex- 
citement and exercise had died out, I was 
shocked to see with what painful cistinct- 
ness the blue veins showed up through the 
pale, transparent skin, and what a worried, 
anxious, almost haunted expression she hail 
acquired. 

What could have happened to her? what 
<ouldso have changed my bright, sunshiny 
little Daisy ? I wondered, glancing around 
at the splendid evidences of wealth and 
taste with which she was everywhere sur- 
rounded. Something was wrong; I was 
sure of it. Could it be that Mr. Teddy 
Pomfret had anything todo withit? But, 
from the way in which her facé lit up when- 
ever she spoke of him and his expected ar- 
rival on the morrow, when I was to see that 
masculine mirror for myself, I could hardly 
think it. 

‘* Daisy, dear,” I ventured at last, seeing 
how painfully nervous and preoccupied her 
manner wus, and how at the opening of a 
door or passing of a shadow, she would 
start and tremble, ‘‘do you think you have 
quite recovered from your last winter’s ill- 
ness? I am afraid you have returned too 
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soon. You are scarcely looking so strong 
and well as your Ietters led me to expect.” 

She started and, turning away her face, 
exclaimed :— 

‘* Now, Syd, dear, if you are going to 
croak, I shall run away and leave you to go 
into the dismals alone. But come, chérie, 
let us go up-stairs and dress for dinner,” 
she added, springing to her feet and glanc- 
ing at her watch. ‘‘ We dine at seven; and 
your trunks will have arrived by this time. 
Besides, I want to show you your rooml 
Ah, there is Madclinel” she broke off, as 
the clatter of hoofs drew my attention to 
the window, from which I saw a lady splen- 
didly mounted, dash up the avenue towards 
the front entrance. ‘Did I tell you that 





my cousin, Madeline Amhurst, is staying with 
us, Sydney?” 

Cousin? Why, Daisy, I had no idea 
you had a cousin! I am sure you never 
mentioned her to me before,’ I returned, 
Staring in surprise after the graceful sway- 
ing figure in the perfectly-fitting habit as it 
swept past, with just the faintest possible 
tinge of envy. Ah, those English women! 
Why is it that, with all their grace and fas- 
cinalions, my countrywomen have never yet 
been able to equal them in that most grace- 
ful accomplishment of horsemanship ? 

** Well, dear, properly speaking, Madeline 
Ambhurst is not my cousin, though I have al- 
ways been in the habit of calling her so. 
She is the daughter of Sir George’s half sis- 
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ter who, very much against the wishes of 
her family, married a disreputable adven- 
turer, who not only spent her fortune, but 
ill-treated and finally deserted her. Not 
that she ever wanted for anything, for Uncle 
George, who is good to everyone, provided 
for her until she died, and has taken care of 
her daughter ever since. Although, since 
my return to England on the death of papa, 
who died in India, you know, Madeline has 
chosen to reside with an aunt in London,”’’ 
Daisy explained, as, linking her arm in 
mine, she led me up to the room prepared 
for me, through the grand hall, with its tes- 
selated floor, its stained glass windows, and 
sombre walls of polished oak, hung with 
pictures, weapons and armour, which, like 
the broad staircase, looked, to my American 
eyes, altogether too grand and stately for 
real home comfort. 

And such a delightful little room it was 
when we reached it! A carpet soft as vel- 
vet, and of some rich, dark mosaic pattern, 
covered the floor. A few choice chromos 
and engravings enlivened the walls, which 
were papered a soft French gray. A boquet 
of delicious hothouse flowers stood before 
the mirror on the marble-topped dressing- 
table among the exquisitely-tinted silver- 
mounted perfume bottles. A coal fire burnt 
in the low, polished grate, and near the lace- 
draped windows that looked out on a match- 
less view of hill and dale and bosky ravine, 
stood a little low rocking-chair that caught 
my eyes in an instant. 

“ You see I did not forget that comical 
little Yankee weakness of ycurs, Sydney, 
dear,’’ she laughed, as I sank into it with a 
delicious little sigh of satisfaction; ‘‘and I 
am going to make you confess that, if there 
is one thing more than another in which thy 
soul delighteth it is a rocker.’’ 

‘‘T don’t want to deny it, my dear. And 

you and your straight-laced countrywomen 
have my full permission to sit on stiff-backed 
chairs and laugh as much as you like,’’ I 
magnanimously returned, rocking away as 
hard as I could. 
_ Everybody knows that a rocking-chair is 
about as necessary to your true-born Yankee 
as a swaying tree-branch to a ring-tailed 
monkey. Another proof, I should not won- 
der, of our monkey descent. I am sur- 
prised Mr. Darwin did not think to mention 
it; but he is welcome to the suggestion. 

My toilet accomplished, I went down-stairs 
to be made acquainted with Sir George, 
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Miss Amhurst, and several other guests who 
had been invited to dinner. With Sir 
George, a dear old gentleman with a bald 
head, a shining sweet face, and courtly, old- 
school manners, I fell in love at sight; but 
with Miss Amhurst I was far less favorably 
impressed. 

‘¢ A splendid dolt, destitute alike of wit, 
of talent, or feeling,’ 1 decided during the 
first hour of our acquaintance; but subse- 
quent observation induced me to suspect 
that under her cold, passionless exterior 
there lay an undercurrent of shrewd cun- 
ning that might, possibly, on a pinch, serve 
Miss Amhburst in place of intellect. 

On the following day Mr. Edward Pomfret 
arrived; and for a time Daisy brightened 
and improved so visibly in the happiness of 
his society that I began to hope the mysteri- 
eus cloud darkening her life had been dis- 
pelled. 

‘“Who is that lady in the powdered hair 
and pointed stomacher?’’ I inquired, as 
Daisy and I went up to our rooms together 
one night, pausing as I spoke in front of a 
life-size painting of a beautiful woman with 
a pale, proud face and a baleful light in the 
cold gray eyes with which she seemed always 
to follow our movements as we came and 
went up and down the great hall staircase, 
on the landing of which it hung. 

‘‘An ancestress of mine, Sydney, who lived 
and had her being nearly three centuries ago 
—one Mistress Dorothy Drasdale—a woman 
with a horrible history about which I hate to 
think,’’ she replied shudderingly, shrinking 
away. 

‘‘Is that so? How delightful! If there 
is one thing I like better than another, it is 
a story with a spice of the horrible in 
it,”’ I thoughtlessly remarked, holding up 
the lamp to study the cold, handsome fea- 
tures to which the flickering light imparted a 
strangely life-like play. ‘‘ It must be per- 
fectly splendid to have ancestors who have 
mysterious histories. Now there is mamma; 
she is very much given to talking about her 
family. But they have all been so dreadfal- 
ly respectable, according to her, that I have 
never been able to get up any great amount 
of interest in them, all the way down from 
the first originator, who came over with Coal- 
umbus, or with Captain John Smith—or was 
it Captain Kidd ?—the man who married 
Pocahontas, you know, or whatever the wo- 
man’s dreadful name was. I am afraid I am 
not very well up in the history of my coun- 
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try; but, all the same, I am surprised at his 
taste in marrying an Indian. I always did 
detest the sight of a squaw myself. But 
come, Daisy, tell me all about this mysteri- 
ous lady in brocade and powder.”’ 

‘“*Q Syd, it is such a horrible, horrible sto- 
ry!’’ she returned in low, frightened tones. 
“In a frenzy of mad jealousy, it is said, she 
actually poisoned her own cousin, a beauti- 
ful girl who was to have been married on 
the following day to the man with whom she 
was secretly in love; and then, having 
dressed herself in the costly bridal robes in- 
tended for her victim and rival, she killed 
herself with the remainder of the dead- 
ly drug; and so, attired in all her snowy 
splendor, she was found on the morning of 
the intended bridal, as cold and lifeless as 
the poor little bride herself. It must have been 
a dreadful tragedy. I never hear the story 
without a shudder. And from that day to 
this, so runs the legend, Mistress Dorothy’s 
ghost is given to prowling at night about the 
old Abbey, leaving the curse of her crime 
on her race, for, of all the women of her 
. name who have had the misfortune to be- 
hold the bridal spectre, as it is called, not 
one has ever lived to wear her own wedding 
dress.” 

‘“Come, now, that’s what I call a very re- 
spectable family legend! And every old 
family ought to have its legend, every old 
house its ghost. But, good heavens, Daisy! 
you don’t mean to say that you believe one 
word of this?’’ I exclaimed, surprised to 
see how pale she had grown, and that her 
teeth were absolutely chattering as she 
spoke. 

‘‘T don’t know. Shakespeare was a wise 
man; and even he felt that there are more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamed 
of in our philosophy. Above all, I ama 
Drasdale; and the Drasdales always have be- 
lieved init. But, for pity’s sake, come away, 
Sydney! I hate that picture; its still, cold, 
baleful eyes always seem to follow me like 
some vague, intangible horror. If it were 


not for the absurd folly of the thing, I would. 


request my uncle to have it removed. But 
come away, Sydney; don’t you feela draught ? 
These old houses are none too air-tight, and I 
am chilled to the bone.”’ 

I made no reply, for, as a light footstep 
fell upon my ear, I turned to find the cold, 
gray eyes of Miss Ambhurst fixed full upon 
my friend, with a subdued, but unmistaka- 
ble expression of hate and triumph in their 
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handsome, cold depths, which changed on 
the instant to her usual bland smile, as with 
a polite good-night, she swept slowly past 
and went up to her room. 

‘‘Good heavens! ’’ I thought, as I stood 
staring after her in blank surprise, ‘‘ what a 
remarkable resemblance she bore to the pic- 
tured face of which we have just been speak- 
ing!” 

That Miss Amhurst’s feelings toward her 
cousin were anything but friendly, I had 
suspected from the first; but somehow, as I 
sat over the fire in my own room that night, 
pondering the incident just described, the 
memory of that sinister, evil glance began 
to haunt me like a chill premonition of evil 
to come; and from Mrs. Porter, who came 
in as usual to help me undress, I discovered, 
by means of a few well directed questions, 
that previous to Miss Drasdale’s return to 
England Madeline Amhurst had been regard- 
ed by many peopie as Sir George’s probable 
heiress. 

‘¢But whether or not such would have 
been the case I can’t, of course, pretend to 
say,’ Mrs. Porter continued, ‘‘for even as a 
child Miss Madeline was no particular favor- 
ite with Sir George, kind and indulgent 
though he has always been to her. But, as 
matters stand, she will certainly never be 
mistress of Drasdale Abbey; never, at least, 
while Miss Drasdale lives. She is his pet 
and darlings; and, as he has no other heirs, 
the great bulk of the property will go to her 
and her children, should she ever live to 
have any. But, O miss, I’m terribly anx- 
ious about my young lady,’ she added with 
a sigh and sudden change of manner. ‘‘She 
is 80 sadly altered of late that I think even 
you must have noticed it.” 

‘‘T have noticed it, Mrs. Porter!’ I ex- 
claimed, springing to my feet, and laying 
my hand on herarm. ‘Tell me what it is 
that is ailing Miss Drasdale. She has tried 
to hide it from me, but I cannot help seeing 
that something is*wrong. She has a wor- 
ried, haunted look, like that of a person bur- 
dened with some secret care. It frightens 
me to see her, and perhaps, if I only knew 
what it is that is troubling her, I might be 
able to do something to lighten it.” 

‘¢ That is precisely what I think; precisely 
why I have spoken, miss. I was in the blue 
chamber this evening when you two young 
ladies came up to your rooms, and, as the 
door was open, I overheard every word of 
what Miss Drasdale was telling you about 


that picture and the old superstition con- 
eerning Mistress Dorothy’s ghost, that no 
lady of that name who beheld the spectre 
ever lived to be a bride. But, my dear 
young lady, she did not tell you that it is 
this same ill-omened belief that is undermin- 
ing her health,—her very life. She believes 
that she herself has seen the ghost; conse- 
quently that she is doomed to die before her 
wedding-day; and, unless something can be 
done to convince her of the absurdity of the 
superstition, I am afraid the belief will only 
too surely verify itself. Soon after our re- 
turn to the Abbey and the arrival of Miss 
Amburst, who came to pay us a little visit, a 
whisper began to creep out among the ser- 
vants that the bridal spectre had been seen 
gliding along the passages and corridors, and 
one night the household was awakened by a 
shrill, piercing cry that threw us all into a 
sudden panic of terror. Somebody said that 
it came from Miss Drasdale’s room; and, on 
rushing in, we were horrified to find her ly- 
ing on her bed in a dead faint, from which it 
taxed our utmost efforts to restore her. We 
brought her to, at last, but the shock what- 
ever it was, had once more brought on that 
horrible malady, hemorrhage of the lungs, 
from which we had been in such hopes that 
she had entirely recovered; and the doctor 
who was called in took Sir George aside and 
privately repeated tne advice that other phy- 
sicians had previously given him,—to guard 
her from the slightest shock or excitement 
of any kind. She was so very delicate, her 
hold on life so painfully precarious, that the 
slightest thing of the kind might possibly 
prove fatal, he said. That she had had a 
shock of some kind I was fully convinced, 
though of what nature I never suspected un- 
til this very day. Binding me over by a 
strict promise not to mention the matter 
either to her uncle or Mr. Pomfret, she told 
me this afternoon how, on waking up from 
her sleep that night, with a vague, half-de- 
fined sense of some one or something near 
her, she had opened her eyes to behold the 
ill-omened spectre standing white and shad- 
owy in its long white bridal veil by her bed- 
side. The sight, she declares, literally cur- 
died the biood in her veins, and, with an 
awful, indescribable terror, she uttered the 
piercing cry that so terrified us all, and 
fainted dead away. ‘And from that hour, 
Mrs. Porter,’ she added, looking up into my 
face with an expression that touched me to 
the quick, ‘I have known that I am doomed: 
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that my fate is sealed; that I shall never live 
to be poor Teddy’s wife, eagerly as he is 
looking forward to the day. I felt that I 
must speak to some one, but not to uncle 
and not to Teddy! Poor souls, they love me 
so truly that it will be hard enough for them 
when the time comes.’ And now, my dear 
young lady,’’ continued Mrs. Porter, ‘‘ you 
know the secret of the pitiful change that 
has come over our poor darling. Of course, 
I don’t myself believe one word about Mis- 
tress Dorothy’s ghost, or any such rubbish. 
I am a plain, practical woman, and both re- 
ligion and common sense, it seems to me, 
utterly preclude the possibility of such a 
thing. It must have been a dream, an opti- 
cal illusion, or something of that kind, that 
occasioned her terror, but the effect upon 
her will be precisely the same, unless some- 
thing can be done to release her from this 
morbid superstition that is killing her. I 
know that you are Miss Drasdale’s sincere 
friend, and troubled, I should judge, by very 
few superstitious weaknesses; therefore, it 
occurred to me that you might be able to 
offer some suggestion, that you might possi- 
bly think of some way in which to help her. 
At all events, I have been thinking that, 
without letting her know that I have given 
you any hint of all this, you might perhaps 
make some excuse for staying with her at 
night. Only think of that poor, nervous 
child passing it alone! ”’ 

‘¢ Set your mind at rest on that point, Mrs- 
Porter,’’ I replied. ‘So long as I remain at 
the Abbey she shall not be left alone. TU 
take care of that. But for the rest I must 
have time to think.”’ 

Throwing a dressing-robe over my night- 
dress, I hurried off to Daisy’s room at once, 
where, as I expected, I found her lying 
among the pillows with a white, pitiful face, 
and perfectly wide awake. 

‘¢ Don’t laugh, Daisy dear,’’ I exclaimed, 
bouncing in upon her with a little grimace 
I tried my level best to render comical. 
‘¢ Like Mrs. Gummidge, I am a ‘ poor lone, 
lorn creetur,’ and I’ve come to see if you'll 
take me in for the night. But you need not 
have me if you do not want me, you know. 
If you’d rather be alone, just speak the word, 
and I'll go.”’ 

Dear little Daisy, how my heart ached for 
her as I saw the expression of sudden relief 
that came into the poor little anxious face. 
Throwing her arms about my neck, she 
clung to me like a frightened child. 
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“Dear old Syd, how glad I am that you 
came] I wanted to ask you, but somehow I 
did not like to mention it. It is so nice to 
have you here to be close by me!”’ she ex- 
claimed, clinging to me with a shudder. 
“More; it reminds me of the dear old 
school-days, when we two shared the same 
room and the same bed, and were as happy 
as a couple of young robins on a high tree 
branch.”? 

And then, soothed and comforted by my 
presence, she fell into such a quiet, restful 
slumber as, she told me afterwards, she had 
not enjoyed for weeks. But the confidence 
Mrs. Porter had placed in me was sufficient 
to keep me restless, wakeful, and full of 
thought. 

Twelve, then o2ze, rang out from the great 
clock over the stables, as I lay listening to 
the wind that tossed the great park trees in 
stormy gusts, and watched the white light 
that struggled fitfully in through the half- 
drawn curtains every time the moon rose up 
above the black drifts of storm-riven cloud 
that enveloped her. Somewhere in the di- 
rection of the stables a watch-dog uttered at 
intervals a long, low howl; and, although I 
was sensible of the fact that my szirits had 
somehow grown chill and dull, the effect of 
Daisy’s soft, low breathing, as she slept on 
peacefully and tranquilly by my side, was 
finally to lull me into a light doze, from 
which, as it seemed to me, the touch of an 
ice-cold hand on my face aroused me in sud- 
den fright. 

I opened my eyes with a start, and sprang 
bolt upright in bed; and there, close beside 
it, stood an object, white, shadowy and 
ghostly, on which it shook even my strong 
nerves to look,—Mistress Dorothy’s ghost! 
There could be no mistaking the cruel eyes, 
the powdered hair, and the long white bridal 
veil that covered the figure from head to 
foot. : 

For the moment I was too petrified with 
horror and surprise to move, speak, or 
even to think. But, when at last the ghost- 
ly figure turned round slowly and moved 
toward the door, a faint touch of what papa 
used to call ‘‘ Syd’s pluck ’’ returned to me, 
and, grasping a heavy tumbler of cut glass 
that stood just within reach, I sent it, with 
all the force terror and desperation could 
impart, at the ghostly figure just vanishing 
through the open door. 
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There was a loud crash, followed by a low 
moan and heavy fall; and, grasping the bell 
at the head of the bed, I pulled away at it 
with a force that seemed, breaking as the 
sound did on the solemn stillness of the 
night, sufficient to rouse the dead. In an 
another moment two or three of the servants, 
headed by Sir George, rushed into the room, 
and there in the doorway, as their lights 
flashed down upon it, lay a white, huddled 
heap. 

‘¢ Why, it’s Miss Amhurst, Sir George! ”’ 
said one of the servants, looking up from 
the white, unconscious face over which a 
little stream of blood was trickling. ‘I 
really thought at first that it was the bridal 
spectre! She do look uncommon like it, to 
be sure, in her long bridal dress and veil.”’ 

The mystery of the ill-omened apparition 
was explained at last. It was Madeline 
Amhurst who had been personating Mistress 
Dorothy’s ghost. The white dress and veil, 
the powdered hair so carefully arranged to 
render her resemblance to the painting as 
close as possible, all told its tale, and, even 
in the first confusion of the surprise, I saw 
that both Mrs. Porter and Sir George fully 
understood the situation. 

Not a word of explanation was offered to 
the servants; but Miss Amhurst was carried — 
up to her room, where for several days she 
remained slightly indisposed, as I could very 
well understand, from the effect of the blow 
I had so unwittingly struck her with the 
goblet,—‘‘ a shaft at random sent’’ that had 
certainly ‘‘found mark the archer little 
meant,’”’ though I never saw cause to regret 
that my aim that night was well taken. 

Neither Daisy nor I saw Miss Amhurst 
again; for Sir George, who looked upon her 
efforts to terrify his niece as something very 
little short of an attempt to murder, know- 
ing as she did what the result of such an ex- 
periment was likely to be, sent her a polite 
intimation that her presence in his house 
was no longer desired. 

For the rest, it is necessary only to ob- 
serve that, the dread by which she had been 
oppressed once removed, Daisy speedily re- 
covered both health and spirits; and, when 
the time came for me to go back to Paris, it 
was Sir George himself who wrote and ob- 
tained mamma’s cordial consent for me to 
come back in the spring to officiate as chief 
bridesmaid. 
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BY CHARLES H. PHILLIPS. 





warmer sunshine fills the air, 
And bathes the earth with thrilling flood, 
Unfolding wealth to woodlands fair, 
Like fragrance from some opening bud. 


The snowy drifts, that like a dream, 
The fields and mountain tops o’erlay, 
The ice that checked the flowing stream, 
Have melted ’neath the sun’s warm ray. 


The rippling brook, beside whose path 
The violet in beauty grows, 

Fresh with the morning’s dewy bath, 
Chants to spring a sweet repose. 


The warbling birds, blithe, joyous things,— 
Birds that to sunnier climes belong,— 

As through the air on sportive wings 
Fill all the air with praise and song. 


The rustling of a million leaves 
That in the sunshine gently play, 
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The breeze that each free tone receives 
Sing of the springtime’s joyous day. 


And hark the stream that murmurs through 
The stretch of woodland, or the dells, 

In accents low yet ever new, 
A tale of welcome softly tells. 


The rippling brook whose waters gleam, 
The warbling birds that praises sing, 

The rustling leaves, the murmuring stream, 
Are voices of the new-born spring. 


THE KNIGHT OF THE RED CROSS. 


BY RICHARD FAULKNER. 


HE soft sunshine of a May day was fit- 
fully lighting up the turrets of an 
ancient castle that stood on the green banks 
of the beautiful Rhone. It was, indeed, a 
stately hall, with its donjon keep and moat- 
ed wall, this half-ruined palace of the Tala- 
fiero. Here dwelt, in sadness and seclusion, 
Blanche Talafiero. A remnant of a long 
line of vassals that had served the family 
for ages past still lingered around their 


young mistress, who, bereft of all her rela- 
tives, had only these faithful adherents of 
better days, to share her altered fortunes. 
In the days of her earlier youth, when 
father, brother and friends remained to her, 
Blanche was sought by more than one gal- 
lant knight. As she was the last of the 
family, so, also, was she the most beautiful, if 
the long picture gallery told the truth. Not 
a face there, save hers, that would seem 
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likely to enchant the hearts of men. Not 
one in all that array of female ancestors that 
even resembled the beautiful Blanche. Her 
golden locks and soft blue eyes were an in- 
heritance from her English mother; for the 
last Talafiero had wandered far and wide, 
and had at last brought a wife from merry 
England. The fair girl had faded and 
drooped in that stately castle, pining for the 
green fields and sunny streams of her native 
land; and when she had looked on her 
youngest and fairest child, she meekly gave 
up her own young life. The eldest, a son, 
lived to manhood, but lost his life soon after 
in one of the petty wars in which two prov- 
inces were contending for a small principal- 
ity. 

Some months after this, the father was 
shot, while riding near some woods. No 
one knew whether it was by design or acci- 
dent. He was found dead from a deep 
wound in the heart. Blanche had been 
wooed by many of the neighboring lords, but 
her affections were in the keeping of a 
young nobleman, Gaston Montani, whose 
attentions had excited the wrath of her fath- 
erand brother. Their death set her free, 
but her lover was now far away on the plains 
of Syria, with the Red Cross Knights. 

Before he left home, he had sent her his por- 
trait,—a full length picture clad in the garb 
of the Knights of the Red Cross. This, she 
had succeeded in concealing in her oratory, 
where no one but herself ever entered. 
After her father’s death, Blanche had it re- 
moved to the inhabited part of the castle, 
where she could gaze on it undisturbed. 

Then came the dreary hours in the girl’s 
life. Year after year went by, and still he 
came not. She had long ago given up all 
society; she lived but upon the one idea of 
Gaston’s return. Her present life was the 
one long, dark winter; his coming was to 
unfold the glad beauty of the spring. Some- 
times, as she walked, sad, sclemn, thought- 
ful, by the Rhone’s green banks, she would 
fancy that she heard the tramp of returning 
armies, and could see the waving of his 
plume afar off. Then, wearied and disap- 
pointed, she would return to her dull, mo- 
notonous life,—sleeping, dreaming, wonder- 
ing if he would ever come, and weeping 
when the thought arose that he might not. 

It was singular that, although she saw 
her own face wither and pale, as the years 
went on, although she felt her eyes grow 
dim with age, and saw the hard blue veins 
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show themselves in her once fair hands, she 
never dreamed that her lover could be sub- 
ject to the same influences. To her he was 
ever the youthful knight whose handsome 
features looked forth from the canvas, with 
the love of a faithful heart beaming out 
sweetly upon her. Her servants, too, young, 
bright, cheerful men and women at the time 
her father died, were now gray-haired and 
bent with age. Even this did not teach her 
how altered must be the face and figure up- 
on the plains of Syria. 

One incident occurred, after many years, 
to break up the monotony of her life. Some 
English people, with the customary assur- 
ance with which travelers of that nation 
break in upon the private life of others, 
while they keep their homes closely guarded 
from such intrusion, sent up their names 
one morning, with a petition to be allowed 
to behold the Rhone from the battlements of 
the castle. And in that list of English 
names, she recognized one the same as that 
of her mother. That morning, she almost 
forgot to gaze on Gaston’s portrait. A fair 
young girl, bearing her mother’s name— 
Margaret Russell—and wearing a look so 
like the little miniature that had always lain 
near her heart, attracted her to ask ques- 
tions; and then she learned that the girl’s 
mother had often told her of a beautiful rel- 
ative of her own who had been carried off to 
the banks of the Rhone, married and died. 

There was a warm welcome in the heart 
andonthelipsof Blanche. The girl was an or- 
phan, alone and dependent, and was easily 
persuaded to stay at the picturesque old cas- 
tle, so much admired by the whole party. 
She was, therefore, left behind; and Blanche 
found a new joy in preparing rooms for the 
new cousin, and fitting them up with every 
luxury. Now, there was some one totalk with 
of Gaston; some one to watch his coming, 
and help her prepare for that wedding which 
was such a sweet delusion to the faithful- 
hearted Blanche. Tbey became inseparable 
friends, Blanche never seeming to think 
herself older shan the young girl herself. 

‘It was some months after her coming that 
she entered Blanche’s chamber one morn- 
ing, and besought her to rise and dress her- 
self quietly, for some one had arrived with a 
message for her. ‘Trembling in every limb, 
the poor old woman suffered her cousin to 
robe her, until she came to the last-gar- 
ment. 

‘¢ Not that morning-dress, dear Margaret! 
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Bring me the white lace robe that hangs in 
the wardrobe. Perhaps it is Gaston.’’ 

And in spite of all Margaret could say, 
she put on the lace robe, and had some 
white flowers placed in her hair, now nearly 
as white as they. When she descended to 
the hall, she was met by a noble-looking 
man, seemingly about seventy years of age. 
His hair was still profuse, but quite gray, 
and his face showed the scars of battle 
wounds. The stranger was trembling, too, 
and in an agitated voice he announced that 
he was from Syria. 

‘Then you must have seen Gaston!” ex- 
claimed Blanche, going up to him, and plac- 
ing her withered hands upon his shoulders. 
‘‘That is hel’? she added, directing his 
glance to the portent. ‘*Tell me, sir, if he 
lives ?”’ 

‘““T know him well,’ he answered, ‘‘ and 
am commissioned to ask first if Lady Blanche 
is faithful to her lover. Otherwise, I can 
speak of him no more.”’ 

‘*Say on!’ she cried impatiently, ‘ and 
believe that 1 could never change while that 


picture hangs there before my eyes. Tell 
me, I implore you! ”’ 
‘*] will do your bidding, lady. Gaston 


lives and is faithful; but, on one point, he 
stil! fears to return. He bade me say to his 
ladylove that his heart is the same, but that 
he has grown old and shattered in frame, 
and bears a scarred and wrinkled brow; and 
fears you will hardly recognize the young 
warrior who left you in the heyday of his 
youth.”’ 

‘*Go away!’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ You have 
not seen Gaston! Think you that he whom 
you describe is like yonder glorious being ? 
I will not believe you! Gaston will come to 
me like that! You are an impostor! 

‘* Hush, dear Lady Blanche!’’ said Marg- 
aret’s sweet voice. ‘‘ Do you not remember 
how the hardships and privations of war 
must have altered that beautiful face, how 
the sun and wind must have darkened his 
brow, and ’?—— 

‘‘Cease, Margaret! You and this un- 
worthy stranger must have conspired to 
drive me mad.”’ 

‘Oh, my God! ”? came from the white lips 
of the stranger, ‘‘ help me to make this last 
appeal! Lady,” he continued, ‘‘ your lover 
has suffered sorely in mind and body; but, 
through all, he has been true and faithful. 
Bright eyes have shone upon him, and 
graceful beings have sought for his love, 
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but to all, he has said that there was one 
whom alone he loved, waiting and watching 
here. He knew that long years would 
change them both, but he believed in her so 
truly, that he knew her heart would be the 
same forever.’ 

Blanche had fallen forward upon the table 
by which she sat, and seemed unconscious 
that the stranger had risen. Margaret 
glanced at him, and then at the picture. A 
thought came to her, and when he went 
away, she followed him. In the hall, she 
said to him:— 

‘‘'You are the lover she waits for. Go 
back and tell her so. She does not dream 
that you are he, but she will awaken to the 
consciousness that you are 80, if you will al- 
low her to know you as you are.”’ 

‘¢ And you, a stranger, knew me, and she 
did not.’’ 

‘‘ True, she did not recognize you, while [, 
who never saw you, traced the resemblance to 
that picture, which she has gazed on so long 
that she cannot separate you from that 
glowing canvas. Go back and tell her that 
you are Gaston himself.” 

He did so, but without success. She 
would not be convinced; and Margaret, 
weeping with regret and vexation, saw him 
walk away beneath the trees. He was gone 
forever! 

In that grim old castle, where the Alpine 
shadows fall heavily, two women sat long 
years, in solemn vigil for the Red Cross 
Knight. It was the fancy of Lady Blanche 
that Margaret should watch with her. The 
former still wears her gay-colored garments, 
unconscious that they hang loosely upon her, 
and that the jewels dropped from her shrunk- 
en fingers. 

Sometimes, when the warm firelight 
glowed brightly upon the portrait, she would 
say :— 

‘‘He will come tonight, I think, dear 
Margaret. Bid them light the great lamp 
above the gateway, and let the maids warm 
up the blue—no, the red chamber, for his 
sleeping-room. Haste, dear, and call Paulo 
and the girls! ”’ 

Alas! poor Paulo died of old age, many 
years before, and the girls wore out their 
lives in vain preparation for the coming of 
Lady Blanche’s lover. 

Poor, good, patient Margaret! “Her youth 

was spent beside her, unmurmuringly; and 
when, at last, the long tired heart carried its 
burden to the grave, she mourned her with 
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the true and sincere grief of a heart that 
feela only its own loss and its own loneli- 
neas. 


On a distant shore, there stands a cross of 
crimson hue. Long years ago that cross 
was planted there; and, ouly that it 1s tend- 
ed by careful hands, the long grass would 
have obscured it from mortal view. But 
every day at twilight, an aged man in the 
costume of the Red Cross Knights, comes 
out from the ancient and honored building 
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where the Templars hold theircouncils; and, 
as he walks by the grave, he casts upon it a 
spray of crimson flowers and a bunch of 
evergreen. No sound of prayer or benedic- 
tion breathes from those lips. Even when 
the passer-by asks him who lies there, tend- 
ed with such loving care, he only points toa 
stone beneath the cross; and the stranger, 
pushing away the tangled weeds, will see in- 
scribed on its base, in quaint old letters :— 


‘““GasTonN MONTANI.”? 


WHY AMOS LEE MARRIED AGAIN. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


’ NWT no consequence, nohow,’’ said 

Aunt Deb smartly; ‘“‘ don’t make any 
*pologies to me, cause I shan’t stay here, 
Amos Lee, to be snubbed and ordered 
round, and see that child under a step-moth- 
er. I’ll go off to Hornby; I’m wanted 
there.”’ 

The ancient dame was nigh on to forty. 
She had been nigh on a great many years, and 
it may be questioned whether she had not 
been nigh over for the same period. Amos, 
her brother-in-law, was a stout, cheery-look- 
ing fellow, six and thirty years old, long- 
limbed, large-chested, and rejoicing in glori- 
ous health. The late Mrs. Lee, dead now 
twelve months, had been a sweetly interest- 
ing invalid all her life. Petted first by her 
mother, then by her sister, and finally most of 
all by her husband, she had at last, no doubt, 
been petted to death and duly mourned for. 
Amos had loved her sincerely for ten years, 
but he was only a man, and her constant 
complaints, her often darkened chamber, 
and the pains she took to parade her infirmi- 
ties, had made his home only a better sort 
of hospital, where he could not romp with 
his child without receiving a reprimand, 
where he trembled if his boots creaked, and 
feared even to kiss his wife if the blinds 
were drawn ever so slightly. Aunt Deb 
was also his perpetual tormentor. She it 
was who aggravated all Della’s symptoms, 
and took good care that the winds of heaven 
should not visit her too roughly, if, indeed, 
at all. Deb was mistress of his house, if 
not of his heart. She, in the goodness of 
her heart and housekeeping, took and main- 
tained her seat at the head, superintended 


all arrangements, lectured little Ada till the 
child invariably hung up her bonnet on the 
nail when she came home, and then went 
straight to Miss Deb for a scolding, after 
which she ate her bread and butter in peace. 
Poor Miss Deb never dreamed that she was 
an annoyance. Capable and energetic, she 
thought she fully made up the loss occa- 
sioned by her sister’s frequent headaches 
and fits of indigestion. The doctors said 
Mrs. Lee was a martyr to dyspepsia, though 
she died finally of typhoid fever; but Miss 
Deb always declared that the poor dear had 
consumption,—the doctors couldn’t fool her, 
—and between their medicine and hors, 
poor, feeble, weak-minded Della sank down 
to an untimely grave; and her epitaph might 
have been fitly rendered, ‘*‘ Died of herb- 
teas, pills, powders, and general inanity.”’ 
But she was gone, and still the comforts 
of the widower were not curtailed. Every- 
thing went on with the same unvarying uni- 
formity, but one,—Miss Deb was mysteri- 
ously changed. What was it that made the 
difference ? Smarter in dress in spite of her 
mourning, with little ogles and smiles that 
grew alarmingly ominous; with constant 
reference to his judgment; the ‘‘ brother’’ 
Amos left off; niceties made for his especial 
delectation; flowers placed in his bedroom, 
a great supply of kisses and smiles for her 
‘¢ dearest, darling little motherless charge,’’ 
and sugar plums instead of scoldings; a 
solicitous attention to his every movement 
before folks; singular and blushing allusions 
to him and her dear, dead Della, till one day, 
Amos Lee, still handsome and honest-heart- 
ed as ever, had his eyes opened in this wise. 
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Aunt Deb had gone out on a short gossip- 
ing expedition, and the little girl, Della Lee, 
a sweet, dimpled child, whose rosy cheeks 
looked rosier than ever in contrast with the 
ebon hue of her attire, came rushing in all 
of an angry heat. 

‘¢ My dear, that’s not the way to come into 
the house,’’ said Amos, looking up from his 
newspaper. 

‘It isn’t true—so! I know it isn’t true,” 
cried Della, tugging at her cloak string. 
‘Cand I was so mad I slapped Jenny Arm- 
strong, and then Miss Mervin, she—she’”’ 
the child’s feelings were getting the better 
of her, ‘‘ gave me a check, and never smiled 
when I came home,’’ and here the little 
thing burst into tears. 

‘* Why, daughter, what has happened ?”’ 
asked her father, now laying his paper aside, 
and drawing her toward him. ‘‘ What have 
you been getting into all this trouble 
about ?” 

‘* Because,’’ sobbed the child wofully, 
‘< Jenny Armstrong said you were going to 
mar—to marry Aunt Deb, and she laughed 
at me, and asked me how I would like her 
for a mother-in-law. And then she said her 
own mother said so, and—and everybody was 
talking about it, and—ard I don’t believe it, 
for I don’t like Aunt Deb for my mother.”’ 

‘¢ And you shan’t have her, my poor little 
pet, my darling, my motherless child. Papa 
never thought of such a wild thing in all his 
wildest dreams. There, are you satisfied ? 
Stop crying, dearest.” 

‘‘ But Miss Mervin, oh, I love her so, and 
she—she don’t like me now, because I was 
passionate; she won’t like me any more, I’m 
afraid—I’d rather anything’d happened than 
that. I don’t want to see her any more, for 
I was passionate, and I did feel wicked. O 
papa, please go with me tomorrow morning 
and tell her how sorry I am; I never can go 
alone.” 

‘* You mustn’t be so sensitive, Della; but, 
come, there is Aunt Deb coming,’’ and he 
laughed a little low laugh to himself as the 
antiquated figure came in sight. ‘‘ Yes, yes, 
I’ll go to the school door with you in the 
morning, only stop crying. There, run off 
and wash your eyes.”’ 

And seeing her through the door, he ut- 
tered the amused little laugh again, and set- 
tled himself to his paper, though with a 
flushed face. 

‘‘Tal’’ cried Miss Deb, affecting to be 
taken very much by surprise, ‘*‘ you at home, 
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Amos? Well, I’m sure! and the fire almos; 
out. I'll see to it right away. Don’t leave 
your seat; you know how anxious I always 
was for your comfort.”’ 

Amos rattled the paper and held it up to 
his face, laughing silently behind it, as the 
flushed spinster took off her bonnet, and 
proceeded to put things to rights. 

‘¢Lal here’s my blessed child’s mitten,” . 
she cried. ‘Is the dear little puss to home, 
Amos ?”’ 

‘Yes; Della came home some time ago,’’ 
was the reply. 

‘¢ Bless her little soul!’? and the fond 
aunty rubbed the little lamb’s wool between 
her fingers, casting a side glance at her 
brother-in-law to see how it took. 

When Della had quite recovered, she came 
into the room only to be met by Miss Deb’s 
caresses, but the child had not forgotten the 
inflictions of old, and writhed a little yet, 
under the recollection. 

The next day Della marched off triumph- 
antly, her father’s hand in hers, to the utter 
consternation of Aunt Deb, who had some 
misgivings, for everybody was talking of the 
goodness and beauty of the new teacher, 
who had been installed in L—— only three 
months. 

‘‘It can’t be,’? she muttered, ‘‘ that she 
has put that child up to it, the artful minx.” 

Miss Mervin was somewhat astonished at 
the unusual apparition of a tall, handsome, 
robust-looking man centering the door of her 
lonely schoo!-room. She had quite forgotten 
the occurrence of the previous day, and 
turned her sweet face with some embarrass- 
ment toward the stranger. She made a 
pretty picture, standing at the side of her 
desk, her dark hair rippling back from a 
clear, finely arched forehead, her dark eyes 
beautiful with health and the splendor of in- 
tellect. 

‘‘T have come to apologize for my little 
girl,” he said; and then for the first time 
recollecting the cause in which the child had 
made herself so resolute a champion—Miss 
Deb standing in the background armcd and 
equipped with her intentions, in the fore- 
ground brought face to face with a very 
brilliant and charming young lady—he began 
to blush and almost stutter. 

However, the matter went off very well, 
for her woinan’s tact came to the rescue, 
and Amos Lee found himself outside the 
door, a little shame-faced, calling himself a 
fool, provoked both with Della and Aunt 
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Deb for bringing him into this trouble. As 
for Miss Mervin, she smiled every time she 
thought of the interview, saying to her- 
self, ‘‘I had entirely forgotten that little 
Miss Della’s father was a widower.”’ 

Nearly two months had passed, and the 
meeting in the school-house had quite fallen 
into the shade of Miss Mervin’s memory, 
when one day a terrible storm came on. It 
was just upon the hour of closing school, 
and the children were cloaked and bonneted 
when their teacher detained them. The 
lightning just then rent the heavens like a 
curtain; the thunder burst, and with terrific 
reverberations went sounding to the utter- 
most parts of the earth, and the rain came 
down through the suddenly darkened atmos- 
phere in torrents. At that moment there 
was a knock at the door. Miss Mervin sent 
a child to open it, and presently appeared 
Mr. Amos Lee, dripping and smiling at the 
uncouth figure he cut dressed completely in 
an oilcloth suit. 

‘“I was coming this way,’’ he said, turn- 
ing to Miss Mervin, ‘‘ and I thought I would 
call for Della. Fortunately I harnessed in- 
to the old wagon to go into town, and I can 
accommodate, I dasn’t say how many of 
these children. Can you pile in thick, chil- 
dren ?”? 

This was a delightful opportunity for 
which the children were delighted, and over 
which they grew clamorous. 

‘“Q Miss Mervin,’’ cried one of the larger 
girls, whose red locks stuck out in every di- 
rection under her hat, ‘‘ I forgot; mother’s 
sick with the dyspepsia, and she wanted me 
to ask you if you know what'll cure it !”’ 

‘* My dear,”’ was the reply, ‘‘ I’m the last 
person in the world to come to, for I never 
had the dyspepsia in my life, or any other 
sickness that I remember,’ replied the 
school-teacher, an amused little laugh break- 
ing out at the end. 

That innocent announcement had gone as 
straight to the man’s heart as her charms 
had before. He was but human, and to be 
human is to be in some degree selfish, and a 
man does think of such things, or ought to, 
when he takes a wife. 

That expression haunted him, ‘‘I never 
had the dyspepsia in my life, or any other 
sickness.” 

Miss Deb wondered what had come over 
him, and made him extra puddings, trying 
to console him for his low spirits through 
that popular medium, the appetite. In vain 
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she questioned him tenderly about his head, 
—the evil did not lay there,—and proposed 
some of the same ‘“ yarb”’ teas that had 
done her poor dear siste? so much good. 
Amos shuddered at the very mention of 
medicine. There was a closet in the house 
that he never opened; it was partly filled 
with vials,—mixtures of villanous compound 
and suffocating odor. He had asked again 
and again to have them cleared out, but 
Aunt Deb in some matters was fond of her 
own way, and this was one of them. She looked 
upon the half-filled bottles as so many dol- 
lars and cents. 


‘* Della, dear, come here—closer; there, 
that will do. Do you like Miss Mervin very 
much ?*’ asked Amos one day of his little: 
girl. 

‘“*Q papa,’’ and the child glanced round 
the room to be sure no one was in hearing, 
‘¢T love her dearly! ”’ 

It would take any number of exclamation 
points to express the child’s fervor. Per- 
haps she did not notice the clear, vivid red 
that came up in his cheeks. 

‘¢ Della, dear, mother has been gone al- 
most two years, would you like another mam- 
ma?’ 

The child looked up in quick alarm. She 
had not quite forgotten the old threat that 
had excited her anger before. 

‘¢Q papa, it can’t be Aunt Deb! ”’ 

‘¢ No, darling.”’ 

‘¢ Though she tells me she loves me like 
her own child—and—and—papa, do you 
want me to guess—is it—is it our dcar 
teacher ?’’ and the child’s eyes are aglow. 

Amos, grown a coward before her bright 
face, hid his own on her shoulder, as he re- 
plied tremulously :— 

‘‘T asked her last night, Della, and she 
said yes.”’ 

‘¢Oh, Iam 60 glad! Let me go and tell 
Aunt Deb,”’ cried the child. 

‘¢ No, my dear, that is my task,’”’ was the 
reply, and the beginning paragraph of my. 
story was Aunt Deb’s answer. 

The poor spinster, who had hoped to the 
last, went off to Hornby, and circulated all 
manner of malicious stories about her broth- 
er-in-law, but most people saw through it; 
and as for Amos Lee, who had never known 
what real happiness was before, we leave 
him with his beautiful, healthy bride, and 
with you, reader, the reason why Amos Lee: 
married again. 
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BY W. H. MACY. 


No. 5. 


We KILuL A HumpBACK AND ‘‘' Stow Hm Down.”’ 
Boats BESET IN AN Ice-Daivt.—A SIBERIAN 
BIVOUvUAC. 


IGHT airs and 
calm ushered 
in the next 
morning, the 
ice-barrier to 
seaward pre- 
senting the 
same appear- 
ance as when 
we forced it, 
the barren 
bluffs of Kar- 
aghinsky Island still several miles from 
as, and the snow-topped mountains of the 
Kamtchatkan peninsula rising in the dis- 
tance beyond it. The sea as smooth as a 
mirror, a light haze in the air, such as 
usually attends calm weather in a region of 
which humidity is the great characteristic, 
but no appearance of thick fog. 

‘‘'We shan’t make much progress to-day 
with the ship,”’ said Captain Stetson, after a 
careful survey of everything round the hori- 
zon. ‘* You may go in with two boats and 
see what discoveries you can make, you and 
Mr. Bishop. I must keep two on board, for 
J may see a whale here, before you do in 
shore. Pull into this bend ahead of us, but 
don’t try to go too far, as it may shut down 
thick. If I get a breeze, I shall stand in for 
the sound behind the island, and then you 
can govern yourselves accordingly.” 

“YT don’t think we’ll have any wind to- 
day,” the mate replied. ‘‘If we should get 
x whale in shore, we’ll have to tow him 
out.”’ 

‘*Anchor him,” said the old man; ‘ if it’s 
Jate in the day, anchor him and come off. 
Take your anchors in both boats; and, by the 
way, you’d better take a hand-lead, too, you 
may want to sound a little.”’ 

Sterile and cheerless as Karaghinsky ap- 
peared when seven or eight miles distant, a 
Dearer approach only brought out its utter 
barrenness in stronger relief. But this we 
cared little about, provided the adjacent sea 
proved to be frequented by the immense 





polar whales of which we were in search. 
We had passed over about half the distance 
to the land when the mate began to raise 
spouts in shore. More and more appeared 
in sight as we advanced, till a thrill went 
through all our frames as we were satisfied 
that the bay was swarming with whales. 

“If they are bowheads,”’ said Mr. Pom- 
roy, ‘“‘ here’s a season’s work in this bay, and 
we must make the most of our time before 
any other ships get in here. Ease pulling a 
bit, and let Mr. Bishop come up abreast 
of us. There’s more whales in that little 
bight than will fill the ‘Gorgon’ chock to 
her upper deck.”’ 

‘We've found ’em, Mr. Bishop,’ he 
roared as soon as the other boat came within 
hail. ‘‘ There they are, up under the land, 
lying in windrows!”? 

‘* IT see ’em,”’ answered Mr. Bishop, dryly, 
‘* but I don’t like the cut of their jibs. They 
may be very good fish of the kind, but I 
don’t think much of the kind. However, 
let’s jog ahead, and half a mile nearer will 
tell the story for certain.” 

Jim Crow, who had been appointed boat- 
steerer to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of the Indian, stood up while the boats 
stopped, and fixed his keen eye upon the 
distant white puffs for a moment, then 
pushed up his flat nose with an expression 
of the greatest contempt. 

‘* No good,” said Crow, dogmatically, “no 
bowhead.’? 

‘‘ What do you call them, then?” de- 
manded the mate. ‘Are they right 
whales ?”’ 

‘“No sir. No light whale,’ answered the 
Kanaka. ‘‘ Humpback! No see? Here 
half-mile off!’ he continued, pointing to 
one abeam of us, who had ventured out sea- 
ward as a ecout or skirmisher. 

Our sharp-eyed savage was correct; our 
inflated hopes collapsed at once, and down 
went our barometers below the scale. Be 
yond all doubt they were humpbacks, a 
species of whale very difficult to take, espe- 
cially liable to sink when killed, and of so 
little value as to be unworthy game, unlees 
for small vessels on short cruises. We 
might chase one, if he came in our way, ia 
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default of anything better, but humpback- 
ing, as a business, would not pay. 

“Well,” said Mr. Pomroy, ‘‘ that cake is 
all dough, then. Pull ahead, boys, and let’s 
see if we can raise any other kind If there 
are no other whales, Mr. Bishop, we’ll let 
into one of these—that is, if we can get near 
enough to them.” 

As we drew in between the capes of the 
bay, the humpbacks were very numerous, 
cutting and sheering to all points of the 
compass. We gave chase to scveral, but 
they appeared very wild, and played dodge 
games upon us until the mate seemed 
inclined to give them up. 

“We can’t put salt on these fellows’ 
tails,’ he said; ‘‘I believe they are all bul's 
by the looks and actions of them. But 
here’s Mr. Bishop, drawing pretty close to 
that one—I believe he’ll strike—stand up, 
Jim Crow—if he blows again—yes, there he 
darts—he’s hooked him with one iron, any- 
how. He’s off! Mr. Bishop will have his 
hands full before he muckles that fellow, I 
know. He ought to have this gun in his 
boat, now.”’ : 

A downward spank of the flukes upon the 
water which filled the starboard boat half 
way up to the thwarts, was the first response 
of the lively humpback to the sting of the 
harpoon, and the next moment she passed 
us like an express train behind time, the 
smooth sea boiling up to her gunwales on 
each aide, the half-drowned crew shivering 
from their involuntary cold bath, and the 
after oarsman bailing, with his big bucket, 
too. 

‘‘Good-by!’’ hailed the Bishop, with the 
chilly brine streaming from every thread. 
“‘Pll report you when I get up to the head 
of the harbor!’ 

‘“You won’t be long getting there, with 
that two-forty nag ahead of you,” the mate 
answered, though the other boat was by this 
time out of hearing. ‘‘ Our stern chase will 
be a long one, boys, if he keeps up that head 
ofsteam. Lord Harry! see him go! and his 
swinging booms working like a pair of 
engine-brakes,”’ alluding to the pectoral fins, 
which, in this species of whale, are long, 
formidable, and capable of the most impres- 
sive gestures. 

Right up to the farthest angle of the 
haven flew the fiery steed, dragging the 
light boat so near the rocks, that we thought 
the Bishop must either cut or be landed 
high and dry; but, with a sudden whirl, out 
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he came again, driving directly at us, head 
and head. 

“Come here, Frank,’’ said Mr. Pomroy, 
‘Cand Ict me get the gun ready. If we can’t 
get fast, Pll try whether a bomb will cool 
his courage.”’ 

On he came, flashing by us at the same 
racing speed, tail and fins thrashing, and 
burying himself too soon ahead of us, to rise 
too late astern, but our warp, with a bowline 
in the end, was thrown at the right instant 
into the other boat, as cleverly caught by 
the quick-eyed Tahitian, and we fell into 
the rear, rejoicing at the respite from lubor 
at our oars. Our steed seemed to feel no 
addition to his burden, but towed two boate 
as easily as one. Out to the entrance of the 
bay at the same rate of speed, then suddenly 
to the right about and in shore again. 

‘*Take the gun into your boat, Mr. Bish- 
op,’ said the mate. ‘‘ Here, Crow, pass her 
along, she’s all ready and capped.”’ 

By great effort the boat was hauled up to 
a@ quartering position on the whale; a sharp 
report followed, and in a few seconds a dull 
thud was perceptible as the charge exploded 
within his body. He spouted blood a few 
times, and went down before we could get 
the second boat fast, surging heavily on the 
line. 

‘‘We may bid good-by to him,” said the 
Bishop; ‘‘ he’ll never come up again till he’s 
blasted. My line is slacked up now—the 
whale is on bottom.”’ 

We waited a sufficient time to satisfy us 
all that the whale was dead, and then tried 
to haul him up by the line, but might almost 
as well have attempted to weigh a stone of 
the same bulk. A drug was then attached 
to the line by which to find him again, and 
his position determined by a peculiar whitish 
streak on the face of the rocks and two 
irregular knolls on the shore. The hand- 
lead indicated fifteen fathoms, rocky bottom. 

‘“‘ Well the old man told us, if we got a 
whale, to anchor him,’’ the mate said, with 
a laugh, ‘‘and we have done so, or rather 
our prize has seen fit to anchor himself, 
though I don’t belicve we shall ever weigh 
him again. But he is ‘sour grapes,’ to 
make the best of him; he wouldn't turn up 
more than thirty barrels, and that would 
hardly pay for getting him up and towing 
him out. Come, let’s go ashore,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘and explore the country. Who 
knows but we may find a gold mine ?”’ 

A favorable spot for landing and securing 
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the boats was soon found near the bottom of 
the bay, and we all landed on terra firma, 
invading the goodly realm of the Czar Nich- 
olas unceremoniously, and dispersing on a 
sort of unorganized raid in search of any- 
thing that might be of interest or value. 
Our researches developed nothing to repay 
the outlay of time and trouble. The snow 
still lay on the ground in some places, and 
where it was thawed, the surface was merely 
a heavy, soggy kind of turf, from which the 
water forced up at every step we took, like 
80 many saturated sponges. 

‘‘This is rather fatiguing exercise, the 
way our boots suck down into these bogs,’’ 
remarked Mr. Bishop, when we had all 
rallied near the boats again, disgusted with 
the result of our investigations. 

‘‘P’ve met with nothing yet but these 
everlasting knolls of water-logged turf, ex- 
cept here and there a belated snow-drift or a 
bowlder of volcanic rock. There may be, as 
you suggested, a gold mine on Karaghinsky, 
or even a subterranean cavern of diamonds, 
but I should say the. ‘ surface indications’ 
were unfavorable for either. It’s easy to 
see what there is on the high land—snow 
first, last, and always.” 

‘** But what do you think of the weather ?”’ 
inquired Mr. Pomroy. ‘‘There’s going to 
be a change, and the sooner we push out the 
better, if we want to sleep on board to-night. 
The ship has got a breeze, but she appears 
to be hove to under short sail. I can’t 
think why she doesn’t stand in, unless she 
has got a whale alongside.” 

The ship was full six miles from us, or 
nearly as far off as when we left her in the 
morning, but a fresh breeze was blowing 
along shore from the north-east, and a cold, 
wet mist coming with it which threatened 
erelong to obscure the ship entirely from 
sight. 

‘‘Shove off the boats, men,’’ said the 
mate, impatiently. ‘‘ I’m afraid we’ve de- 
layed too long already. We must pull and 
make up for lost time. Our sails will draw 
as soon as we get out of the bight, though I 
am afraid we shall find the wind strong 
enough to oblige us to reef them.”’ 

‘‘The quicker time we can make, the 
better for us,’’ replied the Bishop, now for 
the first time giving his opinion, with ill- 
concealed anxiety in his tone. 

‘‘Do you think we shall have a close 
fog ?’’ asked the mate. 

‘¢ No air,” the other answered, ‘‘ no more 
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than an open fog, or ordinary ‘thick weath- 
er,’ as we call it. That’s not the danger I 
fear.” . 

‘‘ What then ?”’ questioned Mr. Pomroy. 

‘‘ Why, this wind will be likely to bring 
down more drift ice from Cape Thaddeus, 
and if it sets in shore of the old barrier, we 
may be marooned, for we can’t pass through 
it with the boats while it is in motion.” 

‘“That’s true,’”? said the mate. “ Pull 
hard, boys; let’s get an offing where we can 
see along shore.”’ 

We bent to our oars with a will, as even 
the least experienced of us understood this 
new cause for anxiety, now that it was sug- 
gested. A stretch of a mile and a half 
brought us outside the headlands, where we 
peaked the oars and set reefed sails, steering 
for the ship, which was still dimly to be seen 
in the mist. A glance along the land to 
windward was suflicient to verify our fears. 
A fresh stream of ice was setting towards 
us, threatening to cut us off from the ship; 
but we stood on, assisting the progress of 
the boats with the paddles. 

For some )ittle time we had strong hopes 
of fetching past it, as the stream appeared 
to be not more than a mile wide, but when 
too late we perceived it approaching quickly, 
seeming to have acquired a sudden increase 
of velocity from a current or some other 
unlooked-for cause. It would overtake us, 
beyond all doubt, and we must run the 
gauntlet of some portion of it, but a mo- 
ment’s hesitation followed, as to the safest 
course to take. 

‘* What do you think, Mr. Bishop? Ship 
or shore ? ”? 

‘‘Shore!’? was the reply, after another 
hasty glance at the advancing peril; and 
round went the boats’ heads towards the 
land, the sails were trimmed for the other 
tack, and the oars manned for a vigorous 
effort. It was a case of life and death with 
us, for we needed not to be told that if our 
boats were crushed between the moving 
fragments, our fate was inevitable. Nearer 
and nearer itswept steadily down upon us. 
We rolled up the sails and took them in, 
trusting to the oars for our salvation. We 
had nearly succeeded in clearing it, having 
only about three ships’ lengths to go, when 
the first loose pieces of the drift ground 
against us, crowding us to leeward, broad- 
side off, but we redoubled our efforts, 
winding our way among them wherever aD 
opening was afforded, though still keeping & 
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general direction towards the in-shore limit, 
where the line of clear water disclosed a 
haven of temporary safety. We led the way 
in our boat, the other following close to our 
steering oar, so far as was possible, though 
sometimes the opening would close before 
they could enter it. Again, at a word from 
the officer, as we swung between two large 
pieces, we all jumped out upon them, lifting 
the boat by the gunwales, and stamping off 
the edges of the ice under our feet at the 
same time, and thus dragged her into a clear 
space, to jump in again and pull for the 
next most promising spot. For the distance 
of about a hundred yards we thus fought for 
our lives, and all our efforts did not save the 
boats from being badly nipped, though luck- 
ily we were still able to keep them afloat. 
Ten minutes of almost superhuman effort 
were sufficient to place us once more in clear 
water, heading leisurely back to our inhos- 
pitable landing-place. 

The danger of our position may be better 
understood when it is considered, that, al- 
though the stream of ice has, of course, one 
general set, or drift, yet its various parts 
and fragments, acting upon each other, give 
and receive deflective motions more or less 
eccentric and often rotatory. But a slight 
nip would be sufficient to stave and disable 
a light boat built of half-inch cedar boards. 
There were no pieces of ice in this case 
heavy enough to injure a ship, other than 
by superficial chaflng. We felt, therefore, 
no immediate uneasiness about the ‘‘ Gor- 
gon,’’ though the mist and the approach of 
night was now shutting her out from view. 
The old ice, through which she had forced 
her way the day before, would be swept 
away down the Kamtchatka shore, and this 
fresh installment, which was lighter, and less 
formidable, would occupy its place for the 
present. Indeed, drift-ice does not often 
coalesce with sufficient power to endanger a 
stout ship, which may chance to be merely 
beset in it. She may lie to and drift with it, 
without much danger, as her own rate of 
progress to leeward is faster than that of the 
ice itself. The most fearful display of its 
power is where its progress is opposed by a 
fixed obstruction, as the land, or another 
body of stationary ice, causing it to overlap 
and pile up. 

A gun, fired at this moment from the 
ship, conveyed to our ears but a faint, rum- 
bling report, the sound being borne off to 
leeward on the fresh breeze. We had no 
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means of answering the signal at so great a 
distance. 

“Set the sail again, now, Frank,” said 
the mate, and keep the oars jogging, too. 
We must land, and get the materials for a 
fire before dark. If the ship stands in 
during the night, they can see the light of 
it, but I don’t think she will. I am almost 
sure she has got a whale alongside, or she 
wouldn’t be lying to out there.” 

We sheered in near the shore, and fol- 
lowed it up till we came to a place that 
looked more favorable for a camping-ground 
than that where we had before landed. 
Here we hauled our battered and leaky boats 
ashore, carried them up high and dry, taking 
out all the loose articles, and turned them 
keel up about twenty feet apart so as to form 
breastworks outside of our encampment. 
The ground here was not so wet as at the 
other spot, and we soon had a snug space 
corduroyed with drift-wood, of which we 
found enough within a quarter of a mile to 
keep up a bonfire through the night. In 
collecting it, another important discovery 
had been made. The rocky shore at low 
water revealed a bed of muscles, and our 
buckets were soon filled. With the hard- 
tack we had brought with us, we should not 
suffer for something to eat for one day at 
least. 

Planting the boats’ masts firmly in the 
turf at the weather side of our camp, we 
stretched up our sails, forming a ‘lee,’ or 
partial shelter from the cold wind. The two 
guns were looked after, and put in order for 
instant use, while the whaling-craft lay 
ready to be seized, for fresh traces of some 
large animal had been met with, and we 
judged them to be those of the redoubtable 
polar bear. There was little fear that he 
would attack a party of twelve men at a 
bonfire, but our preparations were for offen- 
sive measures. We meant to make the 
attack ourselves, if the beast came prowling 
near us. 

Seated round our blazing fire of drift- 
wood, we roasted our shellfish, dried our 
clothes, and enjoyed supper with appetites 
sharpened by the fatigues and excitements 
of our day’s adventures. With the usual 
light-hearted jollity of seamen, our recent 
peril in the ice-drift was made light of, and 
our present situation on this desolate island, 
with the very uncertainty how long we 
might be imprisoned here, afforded food for 
jokes and laughter. 
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** Old Nebuchadnezzar lived forty days on 
grass,’ said one. 

‘‘ Grass! where would he have found his 
grass if he had been turned out in this pas- 
ture ?’’ asked another. 

‘“ Well, seriously,’’ queried a third, ‘* what 
can we live on, if we are icebound here for a 
week?’? 

“When we’ve stripped this muscle-bed, 
we must hunt up another.”’ 

‘*Not a very muscular diet,’’? said Mr. 
Bishop, ‘‘ if we are confined to that alone.”’ 

‘* But if we go down to the high bluffs at 
the mouth of the bay and climb the rocks, 
we shall find birds’ eggs enough.”’ 

‘* Not an egg,’’ answered the next speaker. 
‘¢ Too early in the season.”? 

‘Yes, that’s true—if it was two months 
later we might get eggs and birds, too.”’ 

‘“‘T think if we explore about here, we 
shall find seals, and we can live on them, I 
suppose, as well as the Esquimaux.”’ 

‘‘'What’e matter? Got grub enough,”’ 
queried Jim Crow, with his peculiar comical 
wink of the nostrils. 
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‘Where is it?’ asked two or three at 
once. 

‘¢ Humpback—anchor,’’ answered Crow. 
‘‘Day after to-morrow he come up—eat 
him.”? 

A general roar of laughter greeted this 
happy thought. Here, indeed, was a maga- 
zine of provisions salted down in the bay, 
and forgotten. The inevitable operation of 
Nature’s laws would bring it to the surface 
after two or three days. 

But tired Nature asserted her rights after 
our present hunger was appeased, a watch 
was set, the mate taking the first part of the 
night himself, and the rest lay down round 
the bonfire. We buttoned our jackets round 
us, and slept as well as the cold, raw wind 
would permit. Now and then some one 
would wake shivering, replenish the fire 
from the heap of drift-wood close at hand, 
stir about a few minutes for warmth, ex- 
change a word or two with the lookout 
mounted on the boat’s bottom, and stretch 


out by the blazing fire again. 


MAY BLOSSOMS. 


BY FANNY FORRESTER. 


WEET hawthorn blossoms, with the kiss of May 
So coyly nestling ’mid your fragrant tips! 
You slyly wooed her on her joyous way, 
To steal the honey from her rosy lips. 
Her lovely fleeting smile your faces wear, 
Fading while we exclaim: ‘‘ How frail, how fair! ’’ 


While your dear beauties feast my gladdened eyes, 
Far from this busy mart my fancy treads; 

Twine I your fairy buds ’neath laughing skies, 
In crowns of pearly bloom for weary heads. 

And with what tender joy I lay you now 

On bosom racked with pain, and throbbing brow. 


Down many a pleasant country lane I see 
Fair childhood laden with your dainty bloom; 
Dreams, idle dreams—a child-voice calls to me, 
While timid hands reach shyly through the 
gloom— 
Such eager trembling hands, that yearn to touch 
The darling flowers the child-heart loves so much. 
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A childish voice, a little wistful face, 
Pleads through the gloom—ah! surely not in vain ; 
While your faint perfume fills the mournful place, 
Waking a world of mingled joy and pain; 
Bearing through narrow court and alley gray, 
God’s blessed sunshine and the breath of May. 


Oh, nestle fondly to that wan young cheek, 
Where tears of rapture lie like April dew; 
In loving whispers to that child-heart speak 
Of warbling birds, green lanes, and skies so blue, 
Of nodding violets that in dreams of love, 
Breathe odorous incense through the shady grove. 


Before that little fluttering pulse shall cease 
Its feeble throbbing—e’er you fall away 
From the fast chilling hand—oh, whisper ‘‘Peace!”’ 
Then breathe soft perfume round that form of 
clay, : 
While the blest spirit answers: ‘'All is well! 
May is eternal May where angels dwell! ’’ 


“M. M.,” OR, THE NEGLECTED WARD. 


BY HARBY OLIFANT. 


CHAPTER I. 


HE first link in the extraordinary chain 

of events which I am about to lay be- 

fore the reader, is a seemingly slight one. 

It consists of the fact that on the 15th of 

April, 1884, my watch was five minutes fast. 

A man’s faith in his own watch is generally 

implicit. Mine was so on the occasion in 

question. I felt convinced that I had barely 

time to catch the seven o’clock evening train 
down from Waterloo. 

From this conviction (which was errone- 
ous) two circumstances resulted. Firstly, 
in making arrangements for my journey, I 
hurried and over-heated myself. Secondly, 
upon reaching the platform of the terminus, 
I plunged into the first compartment of the 
first carriage I came to. Upon these two 
circumstances the entire sequel of my story 
hangs. 

A clear five minutes to spare, after all. 
So I now learned by a sidelong glance at the 
station clock. I felt annoyed at having been 
unnecessarily discomposed. On settling my- 
self in the carriage, I naturally looked 
around it at the persons who were to be my 
traveling companions. I immediately recog- 
nized amongst them, and exchanged a few 
friendly remarks with, Mr. Geoffery Durand, 
an old acquaintance of mine. This gentle- 
man was a retired merchant, and a director 
of some important public companies; among 
them I may mention the Methusaleh Life 
Assurance Office. 

My companions were four in number, 
while the compartment offered accommoda- 
tion for six persons. There was still, there- 
fore, a vacant seat, that opposite tome. I 
I congratulated myself upon the vacancy, 
feeling, in my over-heated condition, inclined 
for space and air. . 

I was not destined, however, to travel 
without a vis-a-vis. At the last moment, 
hurrying footsteps sounded upon the plat- 
form, and a railway official, discovering si- 


multaneously the extremity of the approach- - 


ing passenger, and the vacant seat which he 
could most readily gain, threw open the door 
of our compartment. 

The train had begun to move, when a 


slenderly built youth of prepossessing aspect 
hastily seated himself opposite tome. His 
face was one of no ordinary interest. The 
slightly aquiline nose, delicate nostril, and 
short upper lip, gave it a distinguished ap- 
pearance. The eyes were bright with spirit 
and intelligence. But the whole counte- 
nance wore, as it struck me, an expression 
of mingled sadness and agitation, which 
hardly appeared to be natural to it. 

Being unemployed I fell to scanning the 
face before me; an offence against politeness 
which the reader may be inclined to excuse, 
when he learns that I am an artist, and that 
I take, therefore, a professional interest in 
the human countenance. 

It became evident, however, that my gaze 
—which had perhaps been more continuous 
than I was aware—was causing my compan- 
ion embarrassment. Upon discovering this, 
I immediately withdrew my eyes from his 
face. In these days of general self-posses- 
sion, shyness forcibly appeals to one’s con- 
sideration and respect. In order to set my 
sensitive fellow-traveler completely at his 
ease, I drew a magazine from my bag, and 
occupied myself with reading. 

The first place at which we stopped was 
Kingston, where Mr. Durand resided. Up- 
on taking leave of me, he referred to a pleas- 
ant passage in our past intercourse, and 
good-humoredly begged that I would let him 
know if at any time he could serve me. 

My own journey was to be a long one, 
such, at least, I designed that it should be. 
I was traveling (as I supposed) to a remote 
Hampshire village, to paint a portrait. It 
seemed, too, that the youth opposite me had 
no immediate intention of leaving the train, 
for he threw a handkerchief over his face, 
and composed himself to sleep. 

Within the next half-hour two more stop- 
pages occurred, leaving my vis-a-vis and my- 
self the only occupants of our compartment. 
So long as we remained in the stations my 
companion seemed strangely uneasy, and 
his wary, eager eye watched every passer, 
for the handkerchief over his face was, as I 
discovered, so disposed that he could see out 
from beneath it. I soon found, indeed, that 
he was not really inclined to sleep. I took 
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his behaviour, therefore, to indicate a disin- 
clination to hold any communication with 
me. 

I had been favorably impressed by his ap- 
pearance, and should not have objected to 
a little friendly intercourse. Noting his 
manner, however, I determined not to 
break the silence which had prevailed be- 
tween us up to the present time. As dusk 
deepened, moreover, I began to feel drowsy, 
and presently the motion of the carriage 
lulled me into a profound sleep. 

When I awoke it was night. The lamp 
burning overhead revealed to me the figure 
of the youth in much such a posture as I had 
last seen it. But as I began to look about 
me an indescribable consciousness visited 
me that the stranger had been intently 
watching me while I slept, having hastily 
replaced the handkerchief over his face upon 
making the discovery that I was awake 
again. 

But my attention was now drawn away 
from my companion to myself. I felt chilly 
and unwell. I had slept for some time with 
the night air streaming in upon me; °~d this 
exposure supervening upon thc unusual 
warmth which I had contracted in my hurry 
to reach the terminus, had, as it seemed, 
given me a cold. Nevertheless, I hoped 
that my present unpleasant sensations might 
pass off. I closed the carriage window, and 
tried to sleep again. 

But I soon discovered that I was really ill. 
An unnatural and distressing shivering 
seized me, and this, in conjunction with the 
severe pains which darted about my limbs, 
seemed to indicate an approaching attack of 
fever. Time only increased these symp- 
toms; and ere long it became plain to me 
that I was not in a state to travel to my 
original destination that night. The family 
which I had intended to visit professionally 
were strangers tome. I could not proceed 
to their house with the prospect of an illness 
before me. 

I now found myself in a dilemma. The 
same condition which rendered me incapable 
of proceeding to my intended destination, al- 
so prevented me from returning to London. 
I was too ill, as each minute increasingly 
convinced me, to protract my journey in any 
direction. There was no help for it; I must 
get out as soon as the train should stop, and 
seek rest and medical advice forthwith. 

Searcely had I arrived at this conclusion, 
when, to my comfort and relief, I heard the 
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brake-whistle, and discovered that the train 
was stopping. On consulting my Bradshaw 
and my watch, I found that we must be ap- 
proaching a place called Ruston. 

Of this village I knew nothing, except 
what I could gather from the time-table. 
From the circumstance that few trains 
stopped at its station, I judged that it was 
small and unimportant; but my increasingly 
uneasy sensations convinced me that I must 
not risk an attempt to reach any more con- 
siderable place. Amidst much bodily dis- 
comfort, therefore, I presently stepped out 
upon the platform of the Ruston station. 

There was now before me the difficult task 
of finding respectable quarters in a small 
place entirely unknown tome. While cogi- 
tating as to whom I had better apply to for 
information respecting the accommodation 
afforded in the village, I heard a slight noise 
behind me, and discovered that the young 
gentleman who had been my fellow-traveler 
from London had left the carriage after me, 
and in doing so had slipped and fallen on 
the platform. A porter and myself simulta- 
neously hastened to offer assistance and in- 
quire if he were hurt. He replied to our in- 
quiries by quickly rising to his feet, and ac- 
knowledged our kindly attentions by silent 
bows. This little accident led to the follow- 
ing conversation. 

‘¢Qur wordless journey,’’ I remarked to 
the young man, ‘‘has brought us then to the 
same place.”’ 

The youth again bowed, and looked con- 
fused. 

‘¢ For my part,’’ I continued, ‘‘I left Lon- 
don with quite a different destination in view 
from this.”’ 

‘¢ Did you?” exclaimed the young man in 
a tone of voice somewhat peculiar, and with 
an expression on his face of mingled inter- 
est and surprise. 

‘¢ Yes, indeed,’’ I answered; ‘‘I intended 
to travel much further, but an unexpected 
attack of indisposition detains me here. I 
fear a serious illnessisinstoreforme. If you 
know the place, perhaps you can direct me 
to some decent inn where I may get a bed.” 

‘<I am grieved to say I cannot help you,” 
said the youth blushing. ‘‘I, too, am as 
much a stranger here as you appear to be. 
Trying circumstances have suddenly brought 
me, as well.as yourself, to the place.”’ 

‘¢ Well,” I replied, ‘‘I can only wish you 
and myself, too, a successful issue to our 
journey. If unpleasant occurrences have 
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brought us both to the village, let us hope 
that some counterbalancing pleasure may 
arise to us both before we leave the neigh- 
borhood.’? 

The youth brightened strangely at this 
suggestion, but he made no answer. 

‘“‘ Present appearances are against me,”’ I 
added, ‘*‘ but the Fates may favor both of us 
yet.” 

Upon this we parted. I must own that I 
saw the boy turn away from me with regret. 
Notwithstanding my extreme bodily discom- 

fort, I could not but feel that this strange 
youth had excited a strong interest in my 
mind. As he disappeared in the darkness, 
I labored, in spite of the growing confusion 
of my brain, to account for the fact. Surely 
I had never seen him before? The answer 
readily appended itself to the question, and 
the answer was a negative. 

The village upon which I had lighted 
proved to be an unfavorable one for a man 
in my condition. Ruston was a full mile 
away from the station which bore its name, 
and the nearest inn was situated half-way 
on the road toward the village. There was, 
moreover, no conveyance to be obtained. 

} tramped wearily along in the direction 
of the inn, a porter from the station—the 
same who had witnessed the youth’s acci- 
dental fall—wheeling my luggage on a truck 
behind me: Happening presently to glance 
back toward him, I observed through the 
hazy darkness of the cloudy spring night, 
the figure, unmistakable, though remote, of 
my late fellow-traveler. Had I been in a 
condition to refiect on the subject, it might 
have struck me as strange that he was now 
considerably behind me, whereas he had 
quitted the station at least a quarter of an 
hour before I did. However, in my present 
State of body I could not reason on the mat- 
ter. : 

At length I arrived at my destination. 
Although the accommodation I required was 
evidently not often demanded at the little 
inn—which was, in fact, nothing more than 
a roadside public house—I eventually found 
myself in a clean and fairly comfortable bed- 
room, and made the discovery that the land- 
lady was a civil and obliging person. I soon 
stretched my aching limbs upon the little 
bed allotted to my use, yielding myself 
wholly to the relief which a reclining posture 
afforded me, and shrinking entirely from the 
consideration of the question as to what 
would become of me on the morrow. 
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The night which I now spent was the 
most extraordinary one I have ever experi- 
enced. The fever from which I was suffer- 
ing produced the strangest confusion of 
ideas. The bed, soon disordered by my rest- 
less movements, seemed to become a portion 
of myself. My late fellow-traveler visited 
me in a hundred perplexing shapes, and as 
daylight began to peer into the room, I 
found myself in a puzzled endeavor to paint 
the portrait of the window, which had as- 
sumed a vague human personality. 





CHAPTER II. 


T cannot be said that I awoke at all on 
the morning after my arrival at the inn. 
I can dimly recollect being visited by the 
landlady, and making the attempt to explain 
to her that I needed immediate medical as- 
sistance; I can recall, also, indistinctly, the 
visit of the doctor, whose name, as I after- 
ward learned, was Miles, and who came 
from the neighboring town of Woodbridge. 
I remember, too, that to this gentleman I 
was indebted for writing a letter to the fami- 
ly which had expected me on the previous 
evening, explaining to them the cause of my 
inability to keep my appointment. But be- 
yond that semi-consciousness which these 
faint memories imply, the next day brought 
me no knowledge of external facts. I lay in 
a state of helpless stupor till evening, when 
there followed a recurrence of the previous 
night’s delirium. 

When the next morning came, something 
like my ordinary consciousness returned to 
me. I now discovered that I was waited on 
by a person whom I had not previously no- 
ticed. Some other novelties with regard to 
my surroundings also caught my attention 
for the first time. A tone of neatness and 
comfort pervaded the chamber which had 
not pervaded it when I first became its occu- 
pant. A small bright fire burned upon the 
hearth, which, in conjunction with a win- 
dow half-opened to the sweet April air, kept 
the room in a perfect state of ventilation. 
The light was pleasantly reduced by means 
of a green blind carefully put up over a 
white one. Upon a table at my side were 
many delicacies, including fruits, wine and 
jelly. The angel of mercy who had wrought 
this amelioration in my circumstances natu- 
rally excited my close attention. 

She was a respectable-looking woman, in 
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middle life, with a comely, honest face and a 
mesmeric manner. 

It was impossible to resist the insinuating 
yet authoritative manner of her person. No 
sooner did she discover that I was awake, 
than she came to me and administered wine. 
I did not venture to remonstrate, although 
in the disordered state of my palate the 
liquid which I imbibed seemed to share all 
the offensive pungency of hartshorn or 
naphtha. From the nature of this and other 
remedies employed, I gathered that my mal- 
ady must be low fever. 

It was some time before I spoke to my at- 
tendant. At length, however, my reticence 
yielded to curiosity, and I addressed her. 

‘* My good woman,’’ I said, ‘‘answer me 
a serious question or two. Have you dropped 
from the clouds? Has some pitying divini- 
ty descried my helpless condition, and sent 
you to my rescue ? ”’ 

‘¢Sure enough, sir,’? she answered, ‘ the 
right person has sent the right person to the 
right place. But now don’t talk and disturb 
yourself.” 

‘¢ My excellent nurse,’’ I replied (by a 
_ great effort screwing up my courage to mo- 
mentary opposition), ‘‘for a few seconds I 
must and will talk. I discover that I am 
under great obligations; I see round me 
numberless proofs of thoughtfulness and at- 
tention. Do you understand? For the 
present, please to take the purse which is in 
the breast-pocket of my coat, and repay 
yourself—or those other persons to whom I 
am indebted—every farthing that has been 
disbursed for my benefit.”’ 

She smiled, but seeing me determined, 
obeyed. She opened the purse hesitatingly, 
and at last apologetically pulled out a sover- 
eign, which she said she would hand to the 
landlady for my expenses. I knew that this 
was only done to passify me, and that the 
sum was quite inadequate to pay the debts 
which I must have incurred. I could not 
believe, either, that the rough countrywoman 
down-stairs had been the caterer for the del- 
icate provision: at my side. But I was too 
weak to prolong anything like a discussion, 
and contented myself with remarking that 
as soon as I should recover, I would see jus- 
tice done to every one. 

The woman was about to close the purse, 
when I saw her face light up with a sudden 
surprise or pleasure, or perhaps both. What 
could she have seen in my pocket-book to 
astonish or please her? 
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I soon remembered the only article con- 
tained in it beside money. . But I could not 
at first account for the effect which the sight 
of this article had produced upon the ob- 
server. However, remembering that weak- 
ness of the female mind, curiosity, I pres- 
ently came to attribute the nurse’s manifest 
gratification to satisfied inquisitiveness. 
She believed, no doubt, that she had made a 
discovery concerning me. Perhaps she had. 

I did not feel a shadow of annoyance at 
this. On the contrary, I felt a curious, lazy 
inclination to feed the good woman’s inno- 
cent failing. Amidst my weakness and de- 
pression, too, I was sadly in want of some 
amusement or, at least, occupation. For 
these reasons it must have been, I suppose, 
that I now went on to relate to my strange 
nurse a story which I had never told to any 
one else. 

‘‘ Ah, my good woman,’ I began in ban- 
tering tone, ‘‘ so you have discovered my se- 
cret. Perhaps you would like to hear the 
history of the relic you have just seen?” 

‘No, sir,’ she answered promptly. 
‘¢ You must be quiet and not worry yourself 
with talking.”’ 

I was silent. ‘Let me see,’’ I said to 
myself, ‘‘ whether the determination to im- 
pose this invalid discipline will not yield di- 
rectly to the greater force of feminine curi- 
osity.”’ 

As a matter of course it did. Upon a per- 
fectly transparent pretext I was presently 
permitted to tell my tale. Accordingly I 
began it in a low invalid voice. 

‘‘ ‘You saw in my purse,’’ I said, “a small 
paper packet, did you not? ’”’ 

“* Quite by accident, sir.”’ 

‘¢ By accident, of course, but now I will 
tell you the history of the packet on purpose. 
Upon that packet, then, you discovered the 
initials ‘M. M.,’ and inside it you guessed 
there was a lock of hair, did you not? So 
there is. And you thought to yourself, 
‘The sick man is in love, and these are the 
initials and the hair of the young lady.’ Con- 
fess, now, were not these your thoughts?” 

‘‘ Perhaps something like them, sir,” ssid 
the nurse, evidently looking eagerly for the 
sequel. 

I proceeded. 

‘¢T will not say, my good woman, that you 
are entirely wrong. Listen: Six years ago, 
when I was twenty-six years old, I visited a 
sick sister at the seaside. Returning from 
a solitary walk on the last morning of my 
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stay, I heard cries of distress, and discovered 
at a distance a girl of about fifteen, who, in 
the midst of an early ramble, had been cut 
off from her homeward path by the advanc- 
ing tide. Standing upon a ridge of rocks 
over which the rising water was fast creep- 
ing, she looked round her in dismay and 
despair. 

‘*T lost no time in hastening to the poor 
child’s rescue. I could swim and had no 
fear. I brought the girl ashore undrowned 
and but little wetted. She thanked me with 
a warmth and delicacy which surprised me. 
She told me, with tears in her eyes, that she 
had no near and dear relatives who would 
make me the returns of gratitude which I 
deserved. Her parents, she said, were dead; 
her guardians were but little known to her, 
and the people with whom she lived did not 
love her. 

‘The child had scarcely left off speaking 
when she produced from her pocket a lady’s 
companion, drew. from the case a pair of 
scissors, snipped off one of her dark-brown 
curls, wrapped it in paper, wrote upon it the 
initials you have just seen, and then, kiss- 
ing my hand, left me with these words, ‘I 
shall always pray that some day or other, I 
may have an opportunity of serving you.’ 

‘There was nothing of coquettishness 
about the manner in which all this was done. 
The girl’s behavior simply showed strong 
appreciation of the service rendered, and of 
the kindly words I had addressed to her. It 
seemed clear from her whole bearing that 
she was little accustomed to receive kindness 
or attention. 

‘* But now,’’ I concluded, ‘ a disappoint- 
ment awaits you, my good nurse. The little 
romance ended where it began. Since the 
morning when I saved the child from drown- 
ing, I have neither seen nor heard anything 
more of ‘M. M.’”? 

‘¢ But you would like to see her, wouldn’t 
you, sir?’’ 

The question was put with a remarkable 
eagerness. I answered in these words:— 

‘* She was certainly the dearest little las- 
sie I have ever yet come across.”’ 

After this small bit of pleasantry had end- 
ed, I fell back into the weary silence pecu- 
liar to illness. Presently, however, I slept, 
—a sleep natural and refreshing,—and awoke 
at last feeling better. When I opened my 
eyes, my mysterious attendant was busily 
engaged with writing materials, which, I 
noticed, she set aside as I began to stir. 
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I now ventured a question or two again, 
begging to be informed to what circumstan- 
ces I owed her advent and all its attendant | 
comforts. The idea that I was under un- 
known obligations troubled me. 

‘“‘There, now, be quiet,’? answered the 
woman, with that soothing decisiveness 
which I felt myself powerless to resist. 
‘¢'You’re not under obligations to any one, 
least of all to me. I’ve got my reward in 
coming. Now lie quiet, and don’t tire your- 
self with talking.”’ 

I obeyed; I had no strength to disobey. 
But I said mentally :— 

‘¢To understand this woman is altogether 
beyond the power of my intellect. She’s 
got her reward, indeed! Such disinterested- 
ness is alarming. I can only hope that a 
solution of the mysteries amongst which fate 
has thrown me may at some future day be 
vouchsafed. For the present, it seems, I 
must be content to wonder and submit.’’ 

The noise of wheels presently aroused me, 
.and I saw the nurse move to the window. 

‘The doctor’s carriage,’’ she said, as she 
looked out. 

A minute afterward I heard a step on the 
stairs, and then the door opened. I noticed 
at once that the person who entered was 
not the medical man who had visited me be- 
fore. True, I had been in some mental 
confusion at the time of Dr. Miles’s call, 
but his person had impressed itself upon 
my memory with sufficient distinctness to 
prevent my mistaking for him the individual 
who now came to my bedside. The strang- 
er was a tall man. A man with a large face, 
large eyes and large whiskers, and with a 
great nose and long white teeth. 

‘¢ A little surprised at the sight of a new 
doctor ?”? he said to the nurse, with a short 
laugh, as he placed a chair for himself be- 
side my bed. ‘ Natural, perfectly natural. 
Dr. Miles, however, is suddenly called away 
from home, and I have undertaken to see 
some of his cases for him today. Well, and 
how is our patient this morning ?”’ he con- 
tinued, feeling my pulse. 

‘¢T believe I am better, sir,’’ I answered. 

‘“‘] think you are,’’ rejoined the doctor, 
as his eye followed the small hand of his 
watch round its circle. ‘‘ Yes, from what I 
have heard of the case, decidedly. But we 
must keep him up, nurse, we must keep him 
up. Dr. Miles left instructions for that I’m 
sure. Soup, arrowroot, sherry, brandy. 
Something every two hours at least. He 
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can’t enjoy anything with that tongue of his. 
But he must swallow all he can. As physic; 
yes. Keep him up, keep him up.”’ | 

I did not like this new doctor. I felta 
strange sulkiness and reticence creeping 
over me, as he sat by, an unaccountable 
impatience of the man’s looks and voice 
and presence. I promised, nevertheless, to 
follow his instructions, as it became a help- 
less patient to do. I hoped that I should 
now be left in quietude. No such thing; 
the learned gentleman appeared inclined to 
stay and to be chatty. 

‘Very awkward,’’ he said, ‘‘to be taken 
ill on a journey. Well indeed that it is no 


worse. Can you account for your attack ? 
Contagion, perhaps. With whom did you 
travel ? ”’ 


I had imagined that the species of fever 
under which I was laboring was not conta- 
gious. However, the learned doctor, of 
course, knew more about it than I did. I 
described my fellow-passengers, but added 
‘that for my part I attributed my illness to 
the draught in the midst of which I had 
slept after being overheated. 

My medical attendant continued, never- 
theless, to question me about my journey 
and my companions. The interrogations 
which he addressed to me struck me as bear- 
ing but remotely upon the fact which he 
professed to be desirous of elucidating, 
namely, the origin of my disorder. But I 
answered them, up to a certain point, with 
readiness and candor. 

The conversation turned at last upon the 
youth who had traveled with me to the Rus- 
ton station, whom I had incidentally men- 
.tioned. In this personage my doctor ap- 
peared to take some interest. 

But here my inclination to give my inter- 
rogator direct answers forsook me. I can- 
not say why this was the case. Perhaps I 
insensibly resented the cross-questioning to 
which I was subjected. Certain it is, at 
any rate, that asudden reserve almost locked 
my lips. 

At this point I happened to glance at the 
nurse. Her appearance and manner sur- 
prised and alarmed me. She had turned 
deadly pale. She seemed anxious, at the 
same time, to conceal her agitation. She 
averted her face from me, moved to the 
window, and addressed an ordinary remark 
to the doctor. 

To this he did not reply. At the same mo- 
ment his eye met mine. I cannot say what 
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he saw in my face; but I know what I 
thought of him at the time. An utterly un- 
accountable conviction filled my mind that 
he was 2 villain. 

Unaccountable indeed. I had no reason 
whatever for indulging so uncharitable an 
opinion of the doctor’s character, and I en- 
deavored to rid myself of it. I was about to 
thank him for his visit, and to inquire as to 
the probable duration of my illness, when, 
with an expression of mingled annoyance 
and disappointment, he hastily arose and 
left the room. The nurse followed him: 
begging me to try to compose myself for 
sleep, she took her shawl and bonnet from 
a cupboard and hastened down-stairs. 

The manifest excitement and agitation of 
her face puzzled and disturbed me. I lis- 
tened to the carriage as it drove off; and, 
since my nurse did not return, I came to the 
conclusion that it had carried her away as 
well as the doctor. New mysteries! What 
could it all mean? What people had I come 
amongst? Above all, what connecting link 
could possibly bind together my attentive. 
good-tempered nurse and this bombastic, of- 
fensive doctor, the very sight of whose face 
suggested the idea of a second William 
Palmer? To these questions my intelli- 
gence supplied no answers. 

For some solution, however, of the nurse’s 
late discomposure, I felt that I might confi- 
dently look, upon her return to my room. 
But no such solution was forthcoming. 
When, after a long sleep into which I had 
fallen, I was again sensible of her presence, 
her manner and appearance were so perfect- 
ly composed, that, to tell the truth, I was 
ashamed to question her as to a mere change 
of countenance which, I reflected, might 
have resulted from circumstances wholly 
unconnected with myself. Nor could I 
muster courage to put into words my suspic- 
ious feelings with regard to the doctor. And 
the nurse herself volunteered no explanation 
on either subject. 





CHAPTER III. 


OTHING occurred for many days to 
disturb the sluggish current of my life 

at the roadside inn. After the first two 
nights I no longer suffered from delinum, 
and each morning found me better. Dr. 
Miles resumed his attendance on the day 
after the stranger’s visit, and I could not, of 
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course, question him as to the gentleman 
who had taken his place. But he occasion- 
ally alluded to him, and since he never spoke 
in other than favorable terms of the person 
t-: whom I had taken such a dislike, I con- 
cluded that that dislike had merely been the 
offspring of mental confusion induced by 
physical disease. 

I had no reason for wishing to make a 
move until I was decidedly convalescent. 
My Hampshire engagement had been indefi- 
nitely postponed. The people at my bache- 
lor London quarters were used to lengthy 
disappearances, and would not wonder at 
my absence. My relatives—none of them 
resided in the metropolis—were ignorant of 
my illness, and, therefore, not anxious on 
my account. Under the circumstances I 
submitted to the restrictions imposed by my 


nurse with exemplary patience, and re- 
mained under her guardianship for three 


weeks. 


But by the end of this time I had so far 
recovered that I resolved now to terminate 
nly sojourn at Ruston. The London exhibi- 
tions were, as I well knew, all open; and I 
felt an exhibitor’s anxiety to hear what pub- 
lic opinion had to say respecting them, as 
well as a wish to meet many artistic friends 
whom they were certain to have attracted to 
town. After having twice accomplished a 
short walk, I told my nurse, who still re- 
mained at the inn overwhelming me with at- 
tentions, that I was now so much better that 
I had determined to return to London on the 
following day. I accompanied this an- 
nouncement with a request that she would 
tell me distinctly the extent of my obliga- 
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tions; and with many hearty acknowledge- 
ments of her kindness, I begged her to re- 
late to me the circumstances which had in- 
troduced to my sick chamber so attentive 
and efficient a nurse. 

From this it will be seen that I still re- 
mained in ignorance as to the origin of the 
timely help which had been afforded me in 
my extremity. I had, it is true, questioned 
both the landlord and landlady of the inn 
with respect to my attendant. But they 
only knew her as the wife of a respectable 
farm-bailiff living in Ruston, and had imag- 
ined all along that she must be known to me, 
so confident and determined had been her 
manner when first she came to nurse me. 
I was, therefore, as much in the dark as 
ever with regard to the cause of her arrival. 

The good woman appeared sorry at the 
prospect of my departure. She would now 
venture to ask me, she said, a single favor: 
would I defer my London journey for a day 
longer, and take a shorter one in her com- 
pany to a neighboring village? If I would 
do so, she added, she would be the better 
able to make clear to me the cause of her 
advent to the Queen’s Arms. 

To a person who had shown me so much 
attention as she had done, I could not re- 
fuse so simple a request. Besides, my curi- 
osity prompted me to agree to her plan. Of 
course, I assented. Accordingly the next 
morning I seated myself in a brougham, 
which, to my surprise, I found had been or- 
dered for my journey. The nurse now took 
up her station by the driver, and instructed 
him as to the road he was to follow. I sat 
enjoying the beautiful country with all the 
keen relish of a convalescent. But my mind 
was as much puzzled as my senses were 
pleased. The uncertainty as to where I was 
going oppressed me, and my situation struck 
me as being ludicrous and annoying. 

After we had traveled a distance, perhaps 
of five miles, a church spire came in view, 
surrounded by yellow-washed cottages, which 
nestled ciose about the old building like 
chicks about their mother. A few minutes 
more, and the carriage drew up before a 
comfortable little house. At the door of 
this house my good nurse confronted me. 

‘I’m taking a liberty, sir,’’? she said, ‘ to 
ask you to come inside my sister’s charming 
little place. But if you will do me the kind- 
ness, Ill take it as a great favor. The truth 
is,’? she continued, as she entered the outer 
door, and turned the handle of an inner one 
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opening from the passage to a sitting-room, 
‘there is a lady in here—one, sir, that I be- 
lieve you'll like to see—who wants to ask 
you to do her a service.”’ 

‘*In Heaven’s name, who can it be?” | 
asked puzzled and excited. 

At this moment the nurse opened the 
door, on the handle of which her finger 
rested, replying as she did so:— 

Tl) tell you who, sir —‘ M. M!’” 

The surprise that now seized me can 
scarcely be described. Before me, dressed 
in graceful attire, her bright, young face 
covered with blushes, stood a tall, lovely, 
queen-like girl, the same, as a little consid- 
eration of the countenance convinced me, 
that I had seen and rescued six years before. 
But this was not all. A single glance at 
those aristocratic, aquiline features, at the 
dark-brown hair cropped close like a boy’s, 
at the intelligent eyes, had served to identify 
in my mind the beautiful maiden before me 
with the fascinating youth in whose con- 
pany I had traveled three weeks ago. 

Had it not been for the pleasure which 
mingled with my astonishment, I believe 
that in the weak state of my body, I should 
now have fainted from the shock of my sur- 
prise. As it was, the effect of that shock 
was lost in gratification at the warm, won- 
anly greeting vouchsafed me. The beauti- 
ful girl before me took my hand with a 
charming simplicity and heartiness, ex- 
pressed great pleasure at my recovery, and 
at thus meeting again with her old friend 
and preserver, and finally begged me to li 
ten to a story with which, she said, she 
would be rude enough to tease me. 

I seated myself; my admiration and ple 
sure could only find expression in silent 
obedience. The young lady, having request- 
ed the nurse to take a chair, thus began her 
tale:— 

‘“T feel, sir,’? she said, blushing, while 
her gentle eyes sparkled and threatened to 
overflow, ‘‘ that I.owe you many apologies 
for summoning you here today—for your 
visit is, I must confess, of my own causing. 
But the kindness you showed me six years 
ago is indelibly impressed on my memory, 
and I have thought that I might venture to 
appeal to that kindness once more.” 

I stammered out the assurance that | 
would serve her with the greatest delight to 
the utmost of my power, deprecating the too 
warm terms in which she alluded to my 
conduct on the occasion of our first meeting. 
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‘You are very good,” she said, quietly. 
“It was not so much the rescue of my poor 
life which called forth my gratitude to you, 
as the kind and sympathizing words which 
accompanied the deed—words which I al- 
most lived upon afterwards, so rarely did 
any tones of genuine kindness reach my 
ears.”” 

I wondered what man would not have 
spoken tenderly to a pretty girl under cir- 
cumstances like those referred to. 

‘But now,’’ continued the young lady, 
earnestly, ‘“‘let me tell you my present 
dilemma, and once more appeal to your 
kindness. 

‘*T mentioned to you six years ago that 
ny parents were dead, and that my guar- 
dians were but little known to me. My 
father (I must trouble you with a few family 
circumstances) was twice married. I was 
the only child of the first marriage. When 
I had reached my tenth year, that is, five 
years after the death of my own mother, my 
father married for the second time—a young 
wife to whom he was much attached, but 
who survived her union to him only a few 
months. Heart-broken at this new loss, he 
soon followed his young bride to the grave. 
He was a wealthy man, and left the bulk of 
his fortune to me, appointing guardians 
from amongst his friends—two men of busi- 
ness, who have doubtless managed my pe- 
cuniary affairs well, but who have taken but 
little personal interest in my welfare. 

‘These gentlemen were well content that 
au aunt of my father’s second wife should 
have the charge of me. When you saved 
me from drowning, I had resided for more 
than four years in the house of this lady— 
Mrs. Benjamin Browning, a widow without 
children of her own, but who had adopted 
from his childhood a favorite nephew. 

‘‘T now come to the painful part of my 
story. Mrs. Browning did not love me. 
Whatever her motive for keeping me with 
her, that motive was not affection. Her 
nephew Philip grew up. Impetuous and 
headstrong he had always been, and these 
characteristics grew with his growth. I was 
some five years younger than he. You 
guess what followed. He made love to me, 
and his aunt favored the suit. I was young, 
weak, perhaps vain. I listened to his flat- 
tery, believed in his protestations, and con- 
sented to marry him. 

‘‘That was a year ago. But I had not 
long given the promise, when I made some 
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my affianced husband. I accidentally heard 
that he was deeply in debt; and each day 
brought to my ears whispers of his profli- 
gacy and worthlessness. I now realized 
that I had never loved him. Worse still, I 
became convinced that he had never really 
loved me, and that his wish to marry me had 
arisen from his desire to benefit by my 
fortune. 

‘‘T grew more and more miserable. This 
was soon detected, and all means were taken 
by the nephew and aunt to revive the affec- 
tion which I was supposed once to have 
entertained. But in vain. I was accord- 
ingly placed under a system of close espion- 
age. Every effort was made to prevent me 
from communicating with my guardians. 
Every doubt which I ventured to express as 
to the future was ridiculed and silenced. 

‘The wedding-day was approaching; but 
I felt that 1 would rather die than marry 
Philip Browning. A desperate situation, I 
thought, justified a desperate remedy. I 
resolved to fly. But where could I go? 
There was only one person in the world to 
whom I could escape. This was my dear 
old nurse here, the gentle, affectionate at- 
tendant of my early childhood, the faithful 
servant and friend of my own loved mother. 
With her I decided I must take shelter. 

‘¢ T scarcely know how I accomplished my 
flight. The close watching to which I was 
subjected rendered extraordinary stratagem 
needful for the accomplishment of my 
object. You know the disguise which I 
finally adopted. I need not detail the cir- 
cumstances which led me to employ it. It 
caused me much distress to do so; but with- 
out it I could never have effected my pur- 
pose. 

‘“* Let me now relate the events which 
have caused me the pleasure of a re-intro- 
duction to you, my kind friend and deliverer. 
Scarcely had I seated myself in the railway- 
carriage on the occasion of my flight, when 
I discovered with mingled pleasure and 
embarrassment who was opposite me. At 
the time I dreaded detection above all 
things; and I noticed therefore with dismay 
that you were closely watching my face. I 
soon satisfied, myself, however, that the 
completeness of my disguise had prevented 
you from recognizing me. I was glad to 
escape further probability of such a recog- 
nition by avoiding conversation and by 
feigning sleep. The latter expedient I 
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resorted to with the greater readiness be- 
cause of the stations at which the train 
stopped. I thought it possible that the 
Brownings had already guessed the route of 
my flight, and telegraphed in pursuit. 
Every stoppage filled me with apprehension 
on this account. 

‘‘T was astonished to see you leave the 
trainat Ruston. I began to wonder whether 
Providence designed a renewing of our 
acquaintance. At the moment I was in- 
dulging this thought my accident occurred, 
and you spoke to me, presently mentioning 
your indisposition. I now saw from your 
face that you were indeed seriously unwell, 
and I thought that perhaps the time—long 
prayed for—had arrived when it might be in 
my power to render you some small service. 

‘When you left the station, I followed, 
and noted the place of your refuge. I im- 
mediately afterwards inquired for and sought 
the house of my nurse, who lives, as you 
know, perhaps, at Ruston. She received me 
most affectionately; but insisted upon my 
leaving her home immediately for this 
cottage —her sister’s — believing that the 
Brownings would surmise the quarter to 
which I had fled, and would follow me. We 
fortunately fell in with a conveyance coming 
this way, and by midnight I was quietly 
established here. 

‘¢ But now I could not forget that my kind 
friend was probably in sad need of an 
efficient nurse, and when morning came. I 
got my good Esther here to undertake a 
mission of inquiry to the Queen’s Arms. 
She found you suffering from fever, and 
accordingly (as I had requested her to do if 
it seemed needful) stayed to nurse you.”’ 

“Then it is to you, my dear lady,” I 
interrupted, ‘* that I am indebted ’?—— 

‘Hush! No trifling attentions which my 
gratitude has showed you are worthy to be 
named—and dear old Esther’s was a labor 
of love to me. But now, my kind friend, 
continued the sweet girl, ‘‘ supposing I were 
to ask you to add to my obligations to you ? 
I have not a near relative living, and my 
position is, as you see, very painful. Will 
vou help me? When [I first came here it 
was with the intention of writing to my 
guardians myself. But at Esther’s sugges- 
ti n—made by letter from your sick room, 
when she had learned that you remembered 
and still felt kindly towards me—I have 
ventured to defer my communication, in- 
tending to ask you to undertake it for me. 


' Beg them to shelter me. 
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Wiil you du this? I have no otber friend 
in the world whom I could ask to perform 
such a service. It needs a man’s clear head 
and guarded expressions to do justice to my 
sad story, Everything, depend upon it, has 
been misrepresented to my guardians since 
my flight; and even I, under pressure, have 
heretofore written to them words which | 
did not mean. Tell them all, I pray you. 
They ought to: 
for by my father’s will I am under their 
care till Iam five-and-twenty. I dread more 
than I can tell you Philip Browning’s angrt 
disappointment; so violent, so ungovernable 
is his temper. Beg them to send me any- 
where where I can be safe from him! ”’ 

At this point the poor girl could restrain 
her feelings no longer. She burst into un- 
controlled weeping. The nurse rose and 
did her best to soothe her, while I, for my 
part, gave her earnest and repeated pron- 
ises of my good offices. 

As soon as the young lady became calmer, 
I inquired the names of her guardians. The 
first gentleman she mentioned, with whom. 
of the two, as she informed me, she had 
more frequently held communication, I did 
not know at all. The name of the second 
caused me to start with astonishment ,—God- 
frey Durand. 

‘“Why! my dear young lady,’? I ex- 
claimed, ‘this gentleman is not only well 
known to me, but on the occasion of our 
journey the other day he was in the carriage 
with us. You heard a gentleman on taking 
leave of me express a kind desire to serve 
me, did you not ?”’ 

‘I did irldeed. I had never seen him, s0 
by me he was of course unrecognized. Was 
that then really my guardian, Mr. Godfrey 
Durand, a retired merchant of Kingston ?™ 

‘“It was. He is a man to whom I can 
appeal with confidence in the present case. 
This is fortunate. I will attend to the 
matter forthwith.”’ 

I was eager to enter upon my mission, 
and did not now prolong my stay. As I 
took leave of the young lady, I reminded 
her of my words at the railway station, and 
assured her that the journey to Ruston had, 
at any rate, been productive of happiness to 
me. 

She colored in réply.. I raised her pretty 
hand to my lips. Begging her to be under 
no apprehension, and promising another 
visit in a day or two, I went out to the 
carriage. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


N my way out the nurse stopped me. 
‘““A few words with you, sir,’’ she said, 
‘before you go.”’ 

She took me up a path in the garden out 
of sight of the window of the room which 
we had just left, and began:— 

‘““My dear young lady mustn’t know it, 
sir, but I’ll tell you. That worthless young 
man, Mr. Browning, has been down here, 
looking after her.” 

‘‘You don’t say so?” 

‘“He has indeed. And you’ll be more 
taken aback still, sir, when I tell you that 
you’ve seen him.”’ 

‘Good heavens! ”’ 

‘‘That second doctor who came to you, as 
he pretended in Dr. Miles’s place, was no 
doctor at all. He was Mr. Philip Brown- 
ing.” 

‘What astounding effrontery!” 
claimed. 

“This is how it was, sir, as far as I can 
make the story out,’’ continued the nurse. 
“The man must have found out the poor 
child’s disguise, that’s certain. Then he 
knew I lived in Ruston, and no wonder he 
guessed that she had come to me. 

‘When he reached the Ruston station, 
most likely he questioned the people there 
first about me. But the porters and that set 
mostly came from Wooldridge. As likely 
a8 not, not one of them knows my name. 
Browning must then have inquired directly 
about the ‘ young gentleman’ he was after; 
and it must have come out during his in- 
quiries that the ‘ young gentleman’s’ travel- 
ing companion was lyin’ sick at the Queen’s 
Arms,”? 

At this point of the story my own recol- 
lections aided me in verifying the good 
woman’s surmises. The porter who had 
Witnessed the ‘‘ young gentleman’s”’ fall at 
the station, and who, from this circum- 
stance, would be likely especially to remem- 
ber his arrival, had probably overheard the 
conversation which proved that we had 
traveled together, and had certainly learned 
my ultimate retreat by taking my luggage to 
the inn. Supposing Browning to have 
questioned this man, my connection with 
the deguisee whom he sought was easily to be 
understood. 

‘‘So,”? continued the nurse, ‘‘ this serpent 
of a fellow hit upon a plan fer gettin’ into 
your room, sir, on purpose to learn from 
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you what he could about my poor darlin’. 
He found out about your doctor, and his 
time for comin’ round; went and hired a 
earriage, and visited you himself, as though 
in Dr. Miles’s place. I saw through him 
when he began to ask you about the ‘ young 
gentleman.’ Then the truth struck me all 
of a heap; for once, many years before, 
when he was a boy, I had seen him at my 
mistress’s house. 

‘¢ When I knew who he was, and what he 
was d.ivin’ at, thinks I, Mr. Philip Brown- 
in’, I'll be level with you yet. My old man 
at home was lyin’ poorly. So I thought I 
could find a way of bringin’ the fellow 
straight to my house at once, to show him 
there was nobody hidin’ there. Well, sir, 
when he left your room disappointed, the 
first thing I did was to hurry after hitn, and 
tell him I wanted to speak to him. I knew 
he’d be all attention when I told him my 
name, so I gave him that at once. How his 
great eyes sparkled when he heard it! No 
doubt he thought he’d got hold of just what 
he wanted. ‘Sir,’ says I, ‘I was goin’ to 
ask Dr. Miles this mornin’ if he’d look round 
and see my old man; he’s very bad.’ ‘I'll 
drive straight to your house,’ he answered, 
‘and if it’s not a long way off, perhaps 
you'll not mind leavin’ your charge for a 
short time, and comin’ with me to show me 
where you live.’ ‘No sir,’ says I, ‘as it’s 
my husband, I’l] leave the gentleman a bit. 
He won’t hurt, for I hope he’s goin’ to 
sleep.’ 

‘“So we two went. He thought he was 
goin’ to catch his runaway easy now, so he 
asked me no more questions. But when he 
got to the house, he inquired for the poor 
child plainly; and when he found that he 
could learn nothin’ of her, he grew savage, 
threw off his doctorin’, and burst out at me 
like a madman. 

‘“* But I was ready for him. We’d kept 
my young lady’s comin’ a dead secret from 
my husband, ill in bed as he was (not badly 
ill, mind, but laid up with rheumatism for 
the time). Says I to the man, ‘ Well, sir,’ I 
says, ‘don’t you believe a word of what I 
tell you, but go up to my husband. Ask him 
whether such a thing ever happened as fora 
young lady to come here dressed up in men’s 
clothes.’ 

‘¢So up he went. I listened. My poor 
husband answered as innocent as a new- 
born babe. At last down comes the fellow, 
cursin’ and swearin’, jumps into the carriage 
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and drives off. And I don’t believe but 
what he thought he’d been on the wrong 
scent all together.” 

It was clear from this narration that 
Browning had designed to come stealthily 
upon his poor young fiancee, that he might 
induce her, by cajolery or intimidation, to 
return to his home. I need scarcely say 
that I fully justifled Esther’s harmless de- 
ceit, and rejoiced with her at its success. 

One or two further explanations she gave 
me before I left. She told me how she had 
withheld from me the discovery which she 
had made relative to my second doctor, lest 
my health should suffer from the shock of 
the revelation. She could not, indeed, as 
she reminded me, have explained the mys- 
tery of that visit without making known to 
me also the situation of her ‘‘ young lady,’’ 
a disclosure for which, as she judged, the 
proper season had not then arrived. She 
went on to state that she had prevented Dr. 
Miles from coming up to me on the day of 
Browning’s impudent visit, in order that my 
ignorance might not be disturbed; and had, 
moreover, taken the old doctor into her con- 
fidence on the subject of that visit—a cir- 
cumstance which I saw accounted for his 
having spoken to me of his *‘ substitute ”’ in 
such terms as to disarm mysuspicions of the 
intruder. She told me finally that her 
‘¢ young lady,’’ on first dispatching her to 
my assistance, had begged her to find out, if 
possible, whether I remembered the little 
girl whom I had once saved from drowning, 
and reminded me how completely my narra- 
tion of the story had answered the inquiry. 

I now hastened back to the Queen’s 
Arms, and shortly afterwards took train 
for Kingston. Mr. Durand was not at 
home, and his servants told me that, if my 
business was urgent, I had better proceed to 
the Methuseleh Life Office in London, 
where he was attending the weekly board 
meeting. 

To this place, therefore, I now went. As 
I entered the office it struck me that there 
were symptoms of excitement amongst the 
clerks. They were not seated singly at the 
desks, but stood talking in eager, noisy 
groups. 

The directors, I was told, were dispersing. 
I waited for a few minutes, and was then 
shown into the board room, where Mr. 
Durand remained alone. As briefly and as 
clearly as possible, I told him his ward’s 
story, and preferred her urgent request, 
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Since the tale seemed to throw blame upon 
the guardians, I felt some delicacy in relat- 
ing it, and apologized for what might, as I 
saw, appear to be an intrusion on my part, 
adding that I had been encouraged to un- 
dertake the mission upon which I was now 
engaged by the remembrance of the kind 
terms in which Mr. Durand had expressed 
himself towards me when we parted three 
weeks before. 

One essentially comic difficulty had beset 
me in making this address. I had been 
entirely ignorant of the name of the lady 
whose cause I was pleading. Amidst the 
eagerness and agitation which had possessed 
me prior to my departure from the cottage, 
I had omitted to inquire respecting it. 

I managed, however, not to betray my 
ignorance; and as soon as Mr. Durand 
began to speak, I learned to connect the 
initials ‘‘M. M.” with a name which, having 
once heard, I was not likely to forget—the 
name Margaret Monsarrat. 

Having heard me to the end of my story 
with patient courtesy, Mr. Durand admitted 
frankly that amidst the multitude of public 
and private duties which had called for his 
attention, scarcely less since his nominal 
retirement from business than before it, he 
had somewhat overlooked his young ward’s 
claims upon his personal care. 

‘¢ You will be surprised to hear,’’ he now 
began, ‘‘that circumstances have just come 
under the notice of this board which not 
only corroborate your statements as to young 
Browning’s character, but declare him to be 
a villain of the deepest dye.” 

I listened in eager astonishment. 
Durand proceeded :— 

‘¢ Mrs. Browning, the aunt of the young 
man recently engaged to my poor young 
ward, has long been assured in this office for 
a considerable sum. Her income, it ap- 
pears, was derived from a life interest in 
certain property which, in the event of her 
death without children of her own, was to 
leave her branch of the family. She there- 
fore kept up the policy, that her favorite 
nephew, whom she had provided for in her 
lifetime, might inherit something from her 
at her decease. . 

‘There seems to be no doubt that he has 
requited her affectionate self-denial by 
poisoning her. The police are making in- 
quiries, and from the evidence collected, it 
appears to be certain that a week ago Philip 
Browning administered to his aunt some 
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subtle vegetable poison, in consequence of 
which she died. He had, as I am told, for- 
merly studied medicine; and he doubtless 
brought his medical knowledge to the aasist- 
ance of his crime. 

The motive to that crime js only too 
apparent. The villain was in inextricable 
pecuniary difficulties. From your story, and 
from facts which I have learned from other 
sources, I gather that up toa recent date, 
he hoped to retrieve his position by marry- 
ing my ward, whose fortune is handsome. 
It is true he would have been unable to lay 
his hands upon that fortune itself, or any 
part of it; but the annual income arising 
therefrom, would probably have enabled 
him to make arrangements with his more 
pressing creditors. 

“But this plan was frustrated by Mar- 
garet Monsarrat’s spirited escape, at which 
I rejoice more than I can tell you. The 
crime I have mentioned was, it would seem, 
conccived and executed as a last resource. 
Had that crime never come to light, Brown- 
ing would have derived from this office some 
four thousand pounds. Meanwhile, howev- 
er, his guilt has been discovered, and his 
daring project has broken down. He has, I 
am told, left the country. But if he is 
caught, he will assuredly not escape the 
gallows.”? 


The horror at Browning’s crime, and the 
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delight at Miss Monsarrat’s escape, which 
now took possession of my mind, may 
more easily be conceived in the imagination 
of the reader, than described by my pen. 
Mr. Durand presently left me for the resi- 
dence of his co-guardian, and promised 
immediately to communicate with his ward. 
He kept this promise; and a few days after- 
wards appeared at the cottage, whence he 
took the now contented and grateful girl 
back with him to his own house. 

For a long time Margaret Monsarrat was 
kept in ignorance of the terrible occurrences 
in her late home. The escape and subse- 
quent death of the poisoner, and the conse- 
quent avoidance of a trial, prevented the 
necessity for her enlightenment. Under the 
persuasion that Browning had left the 
country for pecuniary causes, she lived 
happily with Mr. Durand’s family for many 
months. 

Meanwhile she and myself had come to an 
important understanding. On the occasion 
of my promised return to the cottage, I 
aldressed to her a serious question, which 
she answered to my entire wish. 

The ultimate result of this interchange of 
ideas may be gathered from the statement 
that the following year disturbed the allitera- 
tion of my heroins’s name, rudely substi- 
tuting an entire novelty for the final letter 
of the initials ‘‘ M. M.” 


STAY WITH ME. 


BY MARY ENAPP. 


O Barney, jewel, do not leave me 
To die a-mourning for your smile; 

Those laughing eyes should not deceive me, 
For, sure, ’tis but a little while 

Since you were fond, and called me “ Darling! ”’ 
How can such cruel changes be ? 

You will not go and leave me pining! 
O Barney, Barney, stay with me! 


PatmyRa, N. Y., Dec. 22, 1885. 


Barney, my jewel, you’re forgetting 
The happy hours we whiled away ; 
I fear you are like every sailor, 
A lass in every port, they say. 
But if ’tis so, sure, none can love you 
More than the weeping girl you see; 
The others will not miss you sorely; 
I shall; so, Barney, stay with me! 


BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO. 
MAJOR-GENERAL BARON STEUBEN, 


MAJOR-GENERAL in the American 
army, under General Washington, 
was a native of Germany, who had served 
many years in the army of Frederic, King 
of Prussia. His military talents were high- 
ly esteemed in Prussia, and he was strongly 
recommended by the prime minister of the 
king, as better able to give accurate infor- 
mation respecting the details of the Prussian 
military system, than any other person. 

In 1777, while on a visit to Paris, the bar- 
on was introduced to Dr. Franklin and Silas 
Deane, who were the envoys of the Conti- 
nental Congress to France. With letters of 
recommendation from Dr. Franklin and Mr. 
Deane, he embarked on board the ship ‘‘ Le 
Flamand,”’ of twenty-eight guns, with Peter 
S. Du Ponceau, then a young man of seven- 
teen years, who spoke English fluently, as 
his private secretary; and three French offi- 
vers, Romanai, L’Enfant and Ponthiere. 

After a rough and dangerous passage, the 
ship arrived at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
on the first of December, 1777. He wrote 
immediately to General Washington, enclos- 
ing a copy of Dr. Franklin’s letter of intro- 
duction, and requesting to enter the Ameri- 
can army, if no other position could be ob- 
tained, as a volunteer. 

On the 9th of January, 1778, General 
Washington replied, informing him that ap- 
plication must be made to the Congress, 
then sitting at Yorktown, Pennsylvania. 
He at once proceeded there, and was re- 
ceived by the president of Congress, Hon. 
John Jay, with every mark of distinction. 
He was immediately appointed inspector- 
general with the rank of major-general, the 
officers of his suite, M. De Romanai, was 
commissioned a major; M. L’Enfant, a cap- 
tain in the engineer corps, and Du Ponceau, 
a captain of foot. Baron Steuben at once 
established a uniform system of military 
drill and movements, and by his skill and 
untiring industry effected, in a short time, a 
great improvement in the various ranks of 
the army. 

Many of the officers, as well as the men, 
were unpracticed even in the manual exercise, 
and none understood the evolutions requi- 
site for the proper arrangements of troops 


in the open field. He was obliged to in- 
struct equally the officers and the men, the 
former to lead, and the latter to follow in 
intricate evolutions, with which all were 
alike unacquainted. The value of Steuben’s 
services was soon apparent, in the improved 
condition of the troops, and was fully appre- 
ciated by General Washington, who wrote to 
Congress, after the baron had been with the 
army but a few weeks:— 

‘“‘Y should do injustice, if I were to be 
longer silent with regard to the merits of 
Baron Steuben. His knowledge of the pro- 
fession, added to the zeal which he has dis- 
covered since he began upon the functions 
of his office, leads me to consider him as an 
acquisition to the service, and to recommend 
him to the attention of Congress.” 

On the 5th of May, 1778, he was appointed 
inspector-general, with the rank of major- 
general, his pay to commence at the time of 
joining the army. The aids of Baron Sten- 
ben were Colonels North, Walker and Pop- 
ham. 

During the summer of 1778, Steuben, at 
the request of General Washington and the 
board of war, was occupied in a work of 
much importance, for the completion and 
regular observance of the rules of discipline 
and inspection. The manuscript was sub- 
mitted to the perusal of General Washing- 
ton, and Congress adopted it on the 29th of 
March, 1779. On the 15th of August, 1779, 
he left the main army on a visit to Provi- 
dence, to introduce among the troops under 
the command of General Gates the rules 
which had been adopted in the main army. 

He was soon after ordered to Boston, to 
receive and conduct to head-quarters the 
Chevalier de la Luzerne, who had just land- 
ed as minister from France to the Continen- 
tal Congress. The chevalier was received 
at the main army with the honors due to his 
station. 

In 1780, Steuben was called to Philadel- 
phia by the board of war, to take measures 
whereby the army should be placed on a 
proper footing for the campaign of the en- 
suing summer. The return of General La- 
fayette to the United States in April, bring- 
ing intelligence that a naval and land force 
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might soon be expected from France, caused 
preparations already commenced to be car- 
ried on with renewed vigor. The French, 
under Count Rochambeau, soon after landed 
in Rhode Island. 

Baron Steuben was with the main army in 
September and October, 1780. At the time 
of the treason of General Benedict Arnold, 
and the capture of Major Andre, Baron Steu- 
ben and General Lafayette were active in 
their exertions to thwart the machinations 
of the traitor. At the examination of the 
unfortunate Major Andre, before a board of 
general officers, of which Major-General 
Greene was president, Generals Steuben and 
Lafayette were members. 

In January, 1789, Baron Steuben was 
ordered to Virginia, as the British troops 
were advancing at that point. Mr. Jeffer- 
son, who, at that time, was Governor of Vir- 
ginia, wrote to the president of Congress:— 

‘“Baron Steuben has been assiduously 
employed in preparing equipments for the 
military as they assembled, pointing them to 
a proper object, and in other offices of a 
good commander.”? 

On the 24th of April, the British landed 
in Virginia, and marched towards Peters- 
burg. Baron Steuben was there with one 
thousand men to defend the city against 
twenty-three hundred regular troops. But 
his arrangements were so well made, that 
he was able to dispute the ground more than 
two hours, during which time the enemy 
gained but one mile. The ranks of the Brit- 
ish army were twice broken before their su- 
periority of numbers compelled Steuben to 
retreat, and take a new position twelve miles 
up the river. The loss was about sixty 
killed and wounded on each side. 

Baron Steuben was at the capitulation of 
Cornwallis, October 18, 1781, and shared in 
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the operations before Yorktown. He re 
turned with the main army to the North, 
and continued at head-quarters till the close 
of the war, occupied in the discharge of his 
duties as inspector-general. 

In July, 1783, Congress ordered him to 
visit the several posts held by our troops 
on the northern frontier, as far as Quebec. 
On the day that General Washington re- 
signed his commission as commander-in- 
chief, he wrote to Baron Steuben, making 
full acknowledgement of the valuable ser- 
vices rendered by him in the course of the 
war. For seven years after the close of the 
war Baron Steuben was occupied in ineffee- 
tual attempts to obtain from Congress the 
promised recompense for his services. 

On the 4th of June, 1790, Congress passed 
an act granting to the veteran a life annuity 
of twenty-five hundred dollars. Virginia 
and New Jersey each had given him a small 
tract of land, and the Assembly of New 
York, on the 5th of May, 1786, gave him 
one-quarter of a township in the immediate 
vicinity of Utica. Upon this the baron 
erected a log-house which was designed for 
his residence. He distributed nearly a tenth 
part of his land to his aids and servants, and 
the rest was leased on easy terms to twenty 
or thirty tenants. About sixty acres were 
cleared in front of his habitation, which af- 
forded him wheat and nourishment for a 
small stock of cattle. He passed a portion 
of each wiuter in the city of New York, with 
the Livingstons and Armstrongs, and in the. 
families of his former aids-de-camp,—Colo- 
nels North and Walker; the two latter were 
adopted by him and were the sole devisees 
of all his estates in America. 

He died quite suddenly on the 28th of 
November, 1794, aged sixty-one. 
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[FROM THE SPANISH OF BELTASAR DEL ALCASAR. | 


BY SANDA ENOS. 


O* CE Cupid thoughtlessly flung down his bow 
His quiver and his crown, (a funny thing!) 

To catch a butterfly that on light wing 

Flew gaudy to and fro. 

Young Madelaine, the maid I worship so, 

Did steal the arms and crown 


Urica, N. Y., 1886 


That he had flung adown, 

And on the meadow fair 

Did leave him like a school-boy free from care; 
And now nor glory he confers nor pain; 

The true love now on earth is Madelaine. 


A REMINISCENCE OF NEW YORK. 


BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT. 


N the year 1857, I met at the Sandwich 
Islands a Frenchman who had resided 
a few years in the city of New York; and, 
during my stay at Lahaina, on the Island of 
Maui, I was indebted to him for many favors. 
I passed some agreeable hours at his thatched 
dwelling on the outskirts of the town. He 
had married a Kanaka woman, and had a 
family of boys and girls, who were fair types 
of hybrids, and had the chief characteristics 
of both of their parents. My friend, the 
head of this family, had amassed a com- 
petence and was living an easy life with his 
Kanaka wife and his children, and had sur- 
rounded himself with many comforts which, 
at that time, were uncommon at these 
islands. He had, among other things, a li- 
brary composed mainly of French publica- 
tions, comprising fiction, narratives of travel 
and the works of the principal poets of his 
country; and the time spent by me, who am 
a lover of books, in reading some of these, 
was rendered more enjoyable by the fact 
that this was the first collection of French 
authors to which, for a couple of years, I 
had had access. 

I chanced, one day, to pick up a copy of 
Eugene Sue’s Mystéres de Paris. After 
glancing over it, I said to my friend, in 
French, as he could not speak English flu- 
ently :— | 

‘¢ What do you think of this book of Eu- 
gene Sue ?”’ 

‘¢Oh, the ‘ Mysteries of Paris,’ ’’ he said. 
‘*T like it, and I don’t like it. Thatis to 
say, it does not exactly suit me. Victor 
Hugo could do better, much better, with the 
game material.’’ Then, after a pause, he 
added, ‘‘ A propos, I had to go to New York 
on business not long ago,—I was there in 
June, 1853. You know I lived there several 
years, and when I went to my familiar 
haunts to note the vhanges that had been 
made, I looked back to that time, and won- 
dered how I had managed to exist. For 1 
was often without any food during the day 
and with no bed at night save the damp 
grass of the parks. I pondered over these 
things, and more especially one day, when I 
stopped in front of two old structures, Nos. 
8 and 10 —— Street, which a number of 


workmen were demolishing. The first was 
of brick and the other was of wood. The 
history of these two old buildings, within a 
dozen paces of Broadway, would, if written, 
make a curious volume. I knew them when 
they were asylums for misery, vice and 
crime. Many passed them every day with- 
out even suspecting what was taking 
place within their ancient walls. If I were 
a writer, I would publish a book entitled the 
‘ Mysteries of New York.’ ”’ 

‘“You are the first Frenchman, I have 
ever met,’ I said smiling, ‘‘ who would ac- 
knowledge that there is anything either as 
good, as bad, or as mystcrious, anywhere, as 
in France. I?’—— 

‘* Wait a moment,” interrupted he. ‘ You 
know what a gamin de Paris is? You have 
seen many and know them well. Now,I 
am too good a gamin cver to admit that any 
other city contains anything at all which 
equals things of the same character that ex- 
ist in Paris. We have the greatest scholars, 
the greatest statesmen, the greatest writers, 
the greatest orators, the greatest philan- 
thropists and the greatest criminals. We 
have everything in a superlative degree. 
The Americans are a great people. Yes, I 
will grant that, but we are greater. New 
York has had, has, and will continue to have, 
its mysterics, but they will never equal those 
of Paris. Even Boston, where I went once 
with a circus, and where they would not let 
me smoke in the street, has its mysteries, 
though they hide them better there than any- 
where else ’?—— 

‘‘ But what about those two houses, Nos. 
8 and 10 —— Street,’’ I asked, ‘ which 
have been torn down ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, the first was an old-fashioned 
brick building. During the last twenty-five 
years of its existence it served as a board- 
ing-house, as a gambling-den, and a cheap 
lodging-house. In its latter capacity it was 
the rendezvous of all the vagabonds whe 
could raise the small sum of twelve cents, 
the price of a night’s lodging. On _ the 
ground tloor was a groy-shop, and the rest 
of the house above was occupied by a chub- 
by Englishwoman, who reigned there in the 
midst of her lodgers. She had a small 
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chamber with only one bed for her favorites. 
The reat of her premises was furnished with 
rows of bunks, one over the other, as in a 
ship’s forecastle, that extended round the 
rooms, in some of which, hardly large 
enough to serve as a bedroom for one re- 
spectable man, were as many as forty beds. 
If one was not satisfied with those quarters, 
he could away go without the twelve cents 
he had been made to pay upon entering. If 
a lodger complained of the cold, the hand- 
some hostess advised him to cover himself 
with the rags he had taken off to go to bed; 
and, to those who made any remarks upon 
the great number of their roommates, she 
gave the gratuitous advice, to go and wait 
for the rising of the sun in the park, where 
they would find space enough and the green- 
est of grass. It was a singular sight to see 
this woman venture in the middle of the 
night among these men without vocation to 
take from one the candle he had neglected 
to extinguish, and enjoin another to cease 
grumbling. At one o’clock a heavy door 
creaked on its hinges and these wretches 
were, for atime, prisoners. If, perchance, 
one of them desired to leave before the time 
fixed for the general delivery, he knocked at 
this door; and, before opening it, the lady 
inspected him through a small wicket to as- 
sure herself that he had taken nothing be- 
longing to any of his co-inmates. At seven 
o’clock, whether dead drunk or sober, weary 
from prolonged labor, or sick, all the lodgers 
were obliged to leave the house and launch 
themselves anew upon the stormy sea of 
life, where so many of these obscure lives 
are every day wrecked. 

“ But if this house contained all the types 
of misery of the tapis franc, its neighbor 
concealed more frightful mysteries, more 
dangerous actors. It was the head-quarters 
of the noted malefactors of the day. It was 
10, especially, some years ago when gambling 
houses were not so accessible as they are 
now. There, in this wooden ruin, those 
heroes whom our American brethren cal! 
sporting men met. In the rear portion of 
the building was a billiard-room, and the 
sums that were lost and won on that dirty 
green cloth were incredible to the uninitiat- 
ed, and these old wails were witnesses of 
fortunes lost, the secret avony of luckless 
victims, and the removdl of individuals, 
whom it would not have been prudent to al- 
low to go at large. 

‘Much has been said of the Old Brewery 
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and its locality, Five Points. But the mon- 
strous vices and frightful misery which 
dwelt in this classic retreat, were surpassed 
by the debauch, infamy, despair and male- 
diction hidden by those old boards. And 
this lugubrious drama was enacted daily 
with unimportant variations, in the centre 
of the most industrious quarter of the city; 
hardly a minute’s walk separated this the- 
atre of infamy and crime from Broadway, 
where is concentrated all the luxury of that 
great city and where its best and most cul- 
tured residents pass and re-pass. 

‘¢ Comedy sometimes mingled with the 
tragedy of this receptacle of the refuse of 
society. I had been in New York more 
than a year, and for two summers had slept 
at night in the park. During the cold 
months of the year I lodged at the first of 
these old houses; and, sometimes, I earned 
a few cents by doing chores for the person 
who had charge of the second, and was, con- 
sequently, allowed to pass in and out at will. 
There were always players of all conditions 
there, rich and poor; and, when some of the 
latter lost all they had, they hastened away, 
and ran to their acquaintances to borrow 
from each fractions of a dollar, and, having 
done so, returned to see if fortune had 
turned in their favor. 

‘‘T managed to save a few cents every 
day, and, when I had enough to make a 
small beginning, I played. In a few mo- 
ments I lost all my little capital. I was 
desperate. For six months I had deprived 
myself of many little comforts to save 
enough to play, and all the fruit of my econ- 
omy was swept away by the turning of an 
unlucky card. While I was meditating up- 
on the best method of repairing my loss, an 
old frequenter of the place, named Macgan, 
entered, took of his cout and hung it behind 
the door, and was soon deeply engaged in 
playing. Without forethought I took the 
coat, hastened toa pawnbroker’s, and pledged 
it for tive dollars. ‘ Fortune favors the bold,’ 
says the proverb, and I soon had fifty dol- 
lars. I hastened to redeem the coat and re- 
place it behind the door. That fifty dollars 
was the making of me. I never played 
again, and the grass of a public park hag 
never, since that hour, been my bed at 
night. 

‘¢ But I had scarcely returned the proper- 
ty I had borrowed, when another, who had 
lost his last cent, took it, as I had, and 
pledged it at the same place. He lost the 
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five dollars he obtained by this stratagem; 
and, when Macgan was ready to leave, he 
found nothing where he had left his coat but 
a pawn ticket which the unlucky borrower 
had been honest enough to attach to the 
hook from which he had taken the garment. 
Macgan had won largely, and was, conse- 
quently, in good humor. He treated the 
matter as a good joke, said he would do the 
same himself in a similar situation; and he 
took the pawn ticket to redeem his coat 
where the last borrower had placed it in 
safety. 

‘At this time Hiram, better known as 
Albany Peny, had the reputation of being 
the most skilful billiard player in the States. 
He was often here, and this night was to 
play a game against a noted player from the 
South for two thousand dollars. Ina few 
moments twenty-five thousand were staked 
in wagers on the result of the match. Most 
unexpectedly the great Hiram lost, and his 
disgusted backers became furious. Words, 
that were not complimentary, were ex- 
changed, blows were struck, and knives and 
pistols drawn. You see this scar on my ear. 
I got it there that night, a bullet grazed it, 
and made me imagine that it had passed 
through my head. The tumult was inde- 
scribable, the lights were blown out, and, to 
escape the shots that were fired at random, 
I felt my way to the door, stood behind it, 
and listened to the curses, threats of ven- 
geance and the clash of knives which 
drowned all other sounds. 

‘‘ While this uproar was going on the in- 
dividual who had charge of the place touched 
me and recognized me by my coarse and 
ragged clothes. | 

‘¢¢ Is that you, Frenchy ?’ he asked. 

6 Yes,’ said I. 

4¢¢ Keep this money safe for me,’ he said, 
fhanding me a roll of bills. 

‘© ¢All right,’ I answered, and he left me. 

‘‘ Almost immediately after I recognized 
the voice of one of the regular frequenters 
of the place, who gasped and said:— 

‘¢¢ 1’m done for—but—if I could see, ’d 
have another hack at you before I die—you 
—cur, you!’ 

‘‘This caused a lull in the row, and lights 
were brought in. The one who had spoken 
stood against the billiard table to which he 
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clung desperately, so as not to sink to the 
floor; and a friend of the winner of the game 
was about to finish him with a knife he had 
uplifted to strike. Hiram struck the latter 
down with the butt-end of his pistol, and the 
row again became general. At this juncture 
Macgan returned, and, rushirg into the 
midst of the brawlers, struck right and left 
with a short club. He was considered the 
best man in the city in a rough and tumble 
fight, and, when he had knocked down near- 
ly half of the inmates, the den became com- 
paratively quiet. Several had been wound- 
ed more or less seriously in the fray, and one 
mortally. What became of them I never 
knew, and I never saw the man who had 
had charge of the place again. He disappeared, 
and was never seen in the neighborhood, 
and I could not, therefore, return the money 
he had given me to keep forhim. I never 
expect to see him, but if I ever do, I will 
give it back tohim. I have had the use of 
it now for twelve years. It amounted to 
twelve hundred dollars, and when I found I 
could not find him who had given it to me 
for safe keeping, I did not hesitate to use it. 
I succeeded afterward in everything I under- 
took, and finally drifted here, married, and 
am now enjoying life in this Eden with 
enough money to keep the wolf from the 
door.”? 

My acquaintance, after finishing his story, 
invited me to have luncheon with him, and 
we ate our fill of pot, which I was commenc- 
ing to like. When I arose to leave, he 
said:— 

‘‘'When you go to New York again, you 
can easily verify what I have told you.”’ 

I did so, when, some years after, I went 
there from Pernambuco, and I found that, 
as far as I was able to ascertain, he had told 
the truth. These old refuges of crime had 
disappeared to make room for improvements, 
but were undoubtedly replaced by others 
quite as bad as they were in some other sec- 
tion of the city. They were but examples 
of the sinks of iniquity which exist, and will 
continue to exist in all large centres of pop- 
ulation till the millennium. They all have 
their mysteries and each can furnish mate- 
rial for another Eugene Sue to write upon 
for the delectation of those who delight in 
such recitals. 











MR. BROWN. 


BY BLANCHE SHAW. 


NAME suitable alike for a millionaire 

or a pauper, so when that nondescript, 
a schoolmaster, gave it to the trustees, it 
excited no remark, and they merely handed 
him the key with the directions:— 

‘You board this week at Jasper Sparks’; 
the brown house just at the corner. I 
reckon you can findit. And one word about 
the scholars; you needn’t be afraid of usin’ 
the rod. I reckon even with that you'll 
find them a hard lot to manage. Good 
mornin’, sir.’’ 

Mr. Brown acknowledged both the direc- 
tions and advice with a bow, and taking the 
key, he walked to the little school-house in 
the woods, of which he was that morning to 
take possession. There he found a motley 
collection of humanity, varying from little 
toddles just beginning to lisp, to boys on the 
verge of manhood, and girls just budding 
Into womanhood. They stood gathered in 
little knots, looking at him with shy curi- 
osity, till his pleasant ‘‘Good morning”’ 
brought a smile of welcome to every face, 
and teacher and pupils felt that the awk- 
wardness of introduction was happily over. 

The rusty key grated in the lock. The 
door opened, and Mr. Brown entered the 
school-house. It was a dreary, cheerless 
room, but he expected nothing better, and 
with a half sad smile, he arranged his 
books, pens, and the things in his own desk, 
and then rang the great dingy bell to “ eall 
school.’? In came the troop, pell-mell, each 
trying to excel the other in noise, till an 
order from the teacher brought all to silence, 
and they filed into their seats,as quietly as 
drilled soldiers. Then came the trying 
work of examining and classing, encour- 
aging the bashful ones, and checking the 
forward, till at last ali was finished; each 
child had its task; the dull, droning sound 
of whispered study filled the room, and the 
teacher leaned back on his stool of state, to 
rest his tired brain, and await the next de- 
velopment. 

It came sooner than he expected. Ina 
few moments the door opened, and a young 
girl entered; a young girl, so near the verge 
of womanhood that one could scarcely con- 
nect her with the strap of books and the 


lunch box that she carried. Every eye left 
its book, and Mr. Brown himself looked im 
astonishment; but without noticing either 
master or pupils, she walked to the back 
bench, where she hung up her hat and 
jacket, and took her scat with the big girls, 
as demurely unconscious as if she were the 
sole occupant of the room. Mr. Brown’s. 
brow flushed with annoyance, for he read im 
those downcast lids, as plainly as if written 
in foot-long letters over her head, ‘ This 
is the school flirt, who comes only to diso- 
bey and torment the teacher, and finally 
encs her triumph by trampling on his heart, 
as she does his rules.’’? He was annoyed, 
but it was only for a moment, when he men- 
tally said: ‘‘ Well, her vocation is useless. 
here, and she will soon tire of her fruitless. 
task,’? and then, in a voice sterner than he 
had used before, he asked :— 

‘*' Your name, Miss ? ”” 

‘* Lily Elmer.”’ Ina mild little voice. 

He entered it on the roll, and then con- 
tinued :— 

‘* Miss Lily, be so good as to remember 
that school begins punctually at nine 
o’clock, and every five minutes after that 
gives a demerit to the delinquent. Now I 
will look at your books, and see where to 
class you,”’ 

Lily took her books and walked to the 
desk. The blue eyes were fixed on the 
floor, and the dusky lashes swept her cheeks, 
but the little twitches at the corners of her 
mouth boded more trouble for the master 
than open defiance. But he noticed noth- 
ing, and put her through the questions as 
mercilessly as he had done Jim Jones, 
marked her lesson, and then said :— 

“That will do, Miss Lily. You may go to 
your seat.”’ 

Lily dropped a sweeping courtesy, that 
brought a titter from the school, but nota 
ripple on his own face, and obeyed, men- 
tally reviewing on her way Mr. Brown’s 
very black hair, dark gray eyes and pale, 
regular face, conceding him to be very 
handsome, and resolving to have him at her- 
feet within a month. 

. The day passed by, and after it another 
and another. To the amazement of the 
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-echool, Lily appeared in season the second 
day, and had continued to do so, behaving 
altogether in such an exemplary manner 
that the school was astonished, and Mr. 
Brown bean to tell himself that his fears 
and conclusions were groundicss. Never- 
theless, the deep blue eyes had done some 
work, and the master found himself waiting 
more anxiously for the classes they looked 
out from, than he would care to confess; 
but he kept his feelings so well in hand 
that not oven the sly lass herself suspected 
them. 

The month passed, and not once during 
the time had Ned Brown offered Lily an 
attention beyond the other scholars. Her 
patience began to fail. It was the first 
defeat the lady had ever met, and she fretted 
under it sadly; besides, she felt that the 
whole school was laughing at her, and that 
they had good cause. What could the man 
be made of? Well, she wouldn’t give up 
yet. Wait till his week to board at her 
house came; if she didn’t break down that 
dignity, then might she be an old maid for- 
ever. These were the thoughts that filled 
Miss Lily’s head, as she trudged home on a 
bleak December afternoon. As may be 
believed, she didn’t feel amiable, and her 
humor wasn’t improved when she heard 
footsteps behind her, and, on looking back, 
saw Amelia Edwards running after her. 

Amelia and Lily cordially huted each 
other, having been rivals in several flirta- 
tions. Lily’s disgust at seeing her can be 
imagined. She would have hurried on 
again, but Amelia called:— 

‘“*O Lil, wait! I’ve been trying to catch 
you for the last ten minutes. It is so stupid 
walking alone. Don’t you think so? ”’ 

This was a spiteful fling at the days when 
the teacher carried Lily’s books home for 
her. She took it, and replied with spirit:— 

‘It isn’t half so bad as disagreeable com- 
pany.” 

** Oh, isn’t it?” retorted Amelia. ‘Is 
that the reason you never let Mr. Brown 
walk with you? Do you know, Lil” (in a 
confidential tone) ‘‘we girls think it awful 
queer vou do not get along better with him. 
There were Bangs, and Simpkins, and half a 
dozen others, who were at your feet in a 
week, and he’s been here over a month, and 
you haven't gained an inch. It’s a fact, 
those other fellows were awful soft; but just 
think! a whole month! We think it awful 
mean! And you’ve been so good, too! ”’ 
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‘©T wish, Amelia Edwards, that you au? 
the other girls would be so good as to mind 
your own affairs, and let mine alone!” 

“Oh, then you do consider Mr. Brown 
your affairs? You haven’t given up hope 
yet! Well, there is nothing like courage. I 
wish’’—— 

‘‘And I wish you good afternoon. I’m 
going over here,”’ half screamed Lily; and 
she bounded over the fence and stalked 
across the field, the personification of dignity 
and rage. | 

And what a fury she was in! She 
clenched her little hands, and almost ground 
her pearly teeth to powder. Hateful, spite- 
ful thing! how dared she talk so to her? 
And yet she had given her the chancel! 
How they must all laugh at her! Whats 
foo) she had made of herself to take so much 
trouble over that hateful old Brown, even 
if he was the handsomest man she had ever 
seen. But she’d be even with him! She'd 
give him trouble enough now! If he 
wouldn’t like her, she’d make him hate her 
before the week was over! And with this 
laudable determination in her mind, she 
reached her home. 

The next morning Lily sauntered into 
school fifteen minutes late. Ned Brown hesi- 
tated as she walked to her seat. It was her 
first offence, and he was inclined to over- 
look it; but on second thought he decided 
not to, and as she took off her wraps, he 
said :— 

‘¢ Miss Lily, fifteen minutes late. Three 
demerits, unless a reasonable excuse.” 

‘No excuse,’”’ replied Lily, with a saucy 
toss of her head, and she began to rustle the 
leaves of her book. 

Mr. Brown shut his mouth firmly, and 
entered the marks. 

Lily continued to make so much noise 
over her book that she attracted the atten- 
tion of the school. 

Mr. Brown stood it a few minutes, snd 
then said:— 

‘S Miss Lily, please make less noise. You 
disturb the school.” 

Lily shrugged her shoulders, and, closing 
the book with a slap, tossed it across the 
desk. The scholars tittered, but, beyond 
slight flush, Mr. Brown did not notice it. 

Twenty minutes now passed without in- 
terruption, when suddenly a loud whispering 
came from Lily’s direction, and, looking 
towards her, Mr. Brown found her talking 
earnestly to her neighbor. 
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“Miss Lily,” said he, sternly, ‘ten marks 
for whispering.”’ 

‘¢ Twenty, if you please,” said she, coolly, 
continuing her talk. 

Mr. Brown’s brow grew black. Things 
were becoming serious, and they must be 
stopped. 

‘Miss Elmer,” said he, very quietly, ‘I 
regret that your conduct has forced upon me 
the painful duty of making an example of a 
young lady, but my rules must be obeyed. 
You. remain fifteen minutes after school 
closes.” 

“Thank you,” she replied; and having 
finished her conversation, she turned lazily 
to her books. 

The day wore to its close at last. Lily 
gave no more trouble, and with a heavy 
heart Mr. Brown dismissed school. One by 
one the pupils filed by him, and when Lily’s 
place came, she was in it.. He was aston- 
ished, for he had not expected an overt act 
of disobedience. He put out his hand to 
stop her. 

‘‘ Mise Elmer, you forget. 
you to remain after school.”’ 

‘Oh no! I remember perfectly; but 
unfortunately, I have a more attractive en- 
gagement, and must decline.” 

And with the sauciest, brightest smile she 
swept past him, leaving him in a maze of in- 
dignant bewilderment. 

The last. child left, and he closed the door; 
but instead of preparing to follow them as 
usual, he began to pace the floor with quick, 
firm steps. What his thoughts were he 
alone -knew, but from his brow they were 
not pleasant, for it was closely knit and 
thunder black. At last he stopped his walk, 
and bursting into a harsh laugh, said 
aloud :— 

‘* Well, it is ended now, for of course she 
will never come again.’? And then he ar- 
ranged his desk, and left the school-house. 

The next day was cold and frosty; the 
first real breath of winter. Mr. Brown was 
at his desk, calm as ever. Lily’s seat was 
vacant. He expected it, but nevertheless 
he heaved a sigh of relief. But his comfort 
was short-lived. Half an hour later, in 
walked the lady, as rosy and defiant as the 
night before. Mr. Brown was at that mo- 
ment trying to explain to a five-year-old 
urchin the difference between B and D, and, 
except by a tighter clutch of the book, that 
the boy did not notice, he gave no sign of 
seeing her enter. She went to her seat, and 
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opened her books with considerable noise, 
Still no notice frum tue teacher; and at 
length her class was called, and she took her 
place init. Her time came to recite, but, | 
instead of asking her questions, Mr. Brown 
quietly said:— 

‘‘ Miss Elmer recites no lessons till she 
apologizes for her disobedience of yester- 
day,’’ and without giving her time to reply, 
passed on to the next. 

The blood rushed in torrents to Lily’s 
face, and the room seemed to te dancing a 
jig to the bells that rung in her ears. She 
felt a wild impulse to do something desper- 
ate, but before she could control or execute 
the desire, the class was dismissed, and she 
found herself back in her seat. A small 
inkstand stood on her desk. She seized it 
at once, and, half unconsciously, began 
beating a loud tattoo. Mr. Brown stopped 
his work and looked at her. For the first 
time in the affair his temper got beyond 
him, and with eyes that flashed equally with 
hers, he said, in a loud voice:— 

‘¢ Miss Elmer, stop that this instant! I 
command you! ”’ 

The words had scarcely left his lips, when 
the inkstand whizzed past his head and 
struck the wall behind him, where it broke 
into twenty pieces, leaving rivers of ink 
trickling to the floor. There was a moment 
of breathless silence, and then Mr. Brown, 
with scathing sarcasm, said :— 

‘ST advise a little more practice, Miss 
Elmer, before you try that again. But I 
will take the will for the deed, and preserve 
this piece of the inkstand as a memento of 
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He picked up a bit of the glass, and then 
continued, in a kinder voice, to the school :— 

‘“‘ Children, school will be dismissed for 
the day. Go quietly, and remember what I 
said about the mile pond.”’ 

He opened the door, and they filed out, 
Lily among them, with head erect and eyes 
glittering, but a deadly pallor on her cheeks. 

The mile pond he spoke of, lay by the 
roadside, a short distance from the school- 
house. When firmly frozen, it was a splen- 
did skating pond, and in high favor with all 
the young folks. But at this time it was 
covered with thin ice, and being quite deep, 
was far from safe. Mr. Brown had called 
some venturesome children off from it in the 
morning, which was the cause of his warn- 
ing. The children all intended to obey, and 
only stopped to take a look, but only those 
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who have tasted the pleasure of a clear, 
smooth skating pond, can understand the 
temptation in that look. It had frozen all 
day. The ice was thicker, and looked 
strong. The temptation was too much, and 
some of the boys ventured on. It scarcely 
cracked, and they were soon followed by 
others, till nearly all the boys were on the 
ice. 

On leaving school, Lily had tried to get 
away from the other girls, and walk off by 
herself. She succeeded with all but Amelia 
Edwards, but in spite of all she could do, 
she kept by her, pouring spiteful words of 
consolation in her ears. When they reached 
the pond, Lily stopped, hoping still to get 
rid of her companion, but Amelia kept 
close, and said :— 

‘‘Tt looks as if it would bear, and I believe 
it will.” 

In an instant Mr. Brown’s warning flashed 
through Lily’s mind, and the old spirit was 
up. 

‘“‘T’m going to try it, anyway,’ said she, 
going to the bank. 


‘Oh!’ cried Amelia, catching her, 
“Don’t! Remember what Mr. Brown 
paid! ’’ 

“Mr. Brown!’’ half screamed Lily. 


‘* Who cares for him? That’s the very 
reason I’m going!’’ And throwing off 
Amelia’s hand, she stepped on the ice. 

It bore her light weight without a crack; 
and after a few steps she turned with a 
amile of triumph to look at Amelia, and saw 
the tall form of the teacher, standing on the 
shore. At this sight all prudence left her, 
and with a wave of her hand, she flew on to 
the centre of the pond. A moment later, a 
loud crack, a shriek, and then she disap- 
peared under the ice, just as Mr. Brown 
dashed over the pond, and plunged into the 
black hole after her. 

The moment of paralyzed horror which 
always follows such things passed, and then 
the boat that always lay by the dam was 
run rapidly over the ice to the spot, but 
nothing was there except the broken ice and 
the black water. 

‘‘They are lost,’ said one, in a hushed 
voice. 7 

But a more hopeful one replied:— 

‘““No!l no! Don’t say that yet. 
away the ice, and grapple under it.”’ 

And with an axe and clubs some broke 
the ice, while others with ice hooks and 
poles felt under the water. 
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At last a hook caught something, and the 
next minute the two forms were brought to 
the surface, Lily clinging tightly to Mr. 
Brown. In an instant they were in the 
boat, and going towards the shore. Both 
were insensible, but Mr. Brown at least 
was alive, for the blood was flowing freely 
trom a broad gash across his forehead. 

Lily’s home was near by, and they were 
both taken there, and the work of restora- 
tion begun. Lily soon revived. They had 
been under water such a short time that it 
had done them both but little harm; but 
the wound or Mr. Brown’s head proved 
serious, and he returned to breathing only 
to fall into a stupor, in which he lay the 
whole night. 

A light, soothing draught was given to 
Lily, and she slept soundly till morning, 
when she awoke with no bad effects, save a 
slight dizziness. She rose and dressed, and, 
to the astonishment of the family, appeared 
at breakfast. In vain they urged her to lie 
on the lounge, at least. She assured them 
she was perfectly well, and in spite of all 
they could say, went into the sick-room, and 
took her seat by the bed; and here, with 
tireless eyes, she watched for long days and 
nights. 

The sufferer’s condition remained unal- 
tered. The same dull stupor and heavy 
breathing; and with the rest Lily began to 
despair of any change in him but the great 
one, till one night, as she sat by him while 
her fellow-watcher lay sleeping on the 
lounge, he suddenly started from his pillow. 
In an instant she stood bending over him. 
His eyes were open, but they were filled 
with the light of delirium. He did not 
noti'e her, but seemed looking at something 
beyond, and he pointed with his hand, as he 
said :— 

‘Do you see her? There she stands, 
Estelle! She has discovered my secret, and 
come to gloat over me. O Estelle! Estelle! 
Why were we two ever born?’’ His voice 
died away in a wail, and then he broke out 
fiercely, ‘‘ Laugh on, beautiful demon! Tni- 
umph while you may! But you vent all 
your ireon me. Never, never, shall you 
have power to touch her! For though with 
all the strength of despair I love Lily, I will 
never forget that you are my wife. Hal! hal” 

The laugh aroused the sleeper, and it was 
well it did, for Lily stood by the bed as cold 
and white as the patient, and for once she 
left the room without objecting. 
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From this time the patient’s case changed. 
Wild ravings teok the place of the stupor; 
but never again did Lily, who was constant 
as before at her post, hear him speak as he 
did that night. But that once had been 
enough. It had shown her her heart, torn 
the veil of the future from her eyes, and let 
her see it stretch a dreary, hopeless blank 
before her. 

The long, dreary winter dragged by, and 
Mr. Brown battled for life till the snow be- 
gan to melt, and then youth won the fight, 
and he entered the slow road of convales- 
cence; but the blossoms were on the trees 
before he left his room and stood in the sun- 
light again. 

A great change had come over Lily in this 
time. She abandoned the sick room, when 
Mr. Brown began to mend, and took up all 
the little household care she could to assist 
her mother. But she was so different. All 
the laughing, mocking spirit of the girl was 
gone, and she seemed possessed of the 
thoughtfulness of a matron of forty. Her 
mother was distressed at first, but as she did 
Jot seem unhappy, she attributed it to the 
ordeal she had passed through, and told her- 
self that she was developing into a useful 
woman; and so she was, but how little her 
mother guessed in what school. 

And thus time run on, till one lovely eve- 
ning toward the close of April, Lily, wearied 
with the house, went out for a quiet walk. 
She had felt lonely and depressed all day, 
but under the influence of the soft, balmy 
air her gloom faded, and she tripped along 
with almost the blithesomeness of the old 
days. Unconsciously she took the path to 
the school-house, and she had nearly reached 
the well-known door, when suddenly she 
stopped short, for just emerging from the 
shadow of the woods, she saw the tall form 
of Mr. Brown. It was the first time she 
had met him alone since that terrible day, 
and she stood hesitating whether to push 
resolutely past him, or turn hastily back; but 
fate decided for her. Before even these 
few thoughts could rush through her mind, 
Mr. Brown stood before her. 

‘“* Good evening, Miss Lily,”’ said he pleas- 
antly. ‘*Do you intend walking any far- 
ther ?”’ 

‘* No, sir,’’ she stammered. 
home now.” 

‘* Then I may accompany you ?”’ 

The form was a question, but without 
waiting for a reply, he walked on, and she 
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passively did the same. A silence of some 
minutes followed, during which Lily feared 
he heard her heart beat, andthen Mr. Brown 
spoke. 

‘¢T am very glad that I have met you this 
evening, Miss Elmer, for I have been wait- 
ing and wishing for a long time for an op- 
portunity to thank you for your kindness to 
me.”’ 

He stopped, and a spark of Lily’s old spir- 
it flashed up, and she cried:— 

‘‘Thank me! You mean tell me how you 
hate and despise me, for that is what I de- 
serve, and I confess it! ’’ 

A great sob rose in her throat, but she 
choked it back, and looked at him with 
flashing eyes. 

‘¢ Hate you!’ he said sadly. ‘‘ No; what- 
ever the past has been, I have been too far 
from blameless in it, to think harshly of you 
even if I wished to; and now, as we shall so 
soon part, perhaps forever, ! can remember 
nothing but your kindness.’’ 

The light all died out of Lily’s eyes. 

‘‘ Part! How?” she half gasped. 

‘‘T shall leave your father’s house tomor 
row. I should have gone before, but we 
don’t always do as we should.”’ 

The last with a faint attempt at a smile. 
But Lily did not notice it. Her poor little 
heart seemed choking her, and her head was 
dizzy with the ‘‘ Going! going! going!’’ that 
the trees were singing to her. She dared 
not trust her voice to speak, and they walked 
on in silence again for some time, when Mr. 
Brown suddenly stopped and stood directly 
in front of her, and, fixing his eyes almost 
fiercely upon her, he said, in a hoarse 
voice :— 

‘¢ Lily Elmer, they tell me that you nursed 
me through my fever, and that you alone 
heard me talk of my past life. Is it s0?”’ 

He stopped. Her face grew whiter than 
the ruffles at her throat, but some unknown 
power held her and raised her eyes full of a 
wild, heart-broken anguish to his, and her pale 
lips said :— 

“Tt is!” 

For a minute each looked into the other’s 
soul and there read the secret their lips 
dared not tell; and then with a shudder, Mr. 
Brown turned and said:— 

‘** Come, the dew is falling. 
were home.”’ 

And then they walked silently on till they 
reached the gate. Here Mr. Brown again 
stopped, and held out his hand, saying — 


It is time you 
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‘‘T shall leave very early tomorrow; too 
early to see you, and we had better say good- 
by here.” 

She placed her hand silently in his. He 
grasped it tightly, and a wild impulse seized 
him to fling defiance at the world, and clasp 
her in his arms, and tell her the mad love that 
was burning his heart. But that mighty 
power, the human will, that holds even the 
elements in check, held him. He wrung her 
hand, and whispered hoarsely:— 

‘‘Good-by! God bless you! Be happy! 
I ought to say forget me, but God forgive 
me, I cannot! ”’ 

And then he hurried away, and left her in 
the pale gray veil of falling twilight. 


Five years passed by with the changes 
they always bring. Another April twilight 
was falling over the little school-house in the 
woods and mingling its golden light with the 
brown hair of the mistress, as she closed the 
door and came slowly down the path. Five 
years had made changes in her, too, but not 
sO many, but that one would recognize the 
Lily Elmer of old. The color in her cheeks 
was fainter, the outlines of her figure slight- 
er and more elegant, and the soft light in 
her eyes told as plainly as her sable robes 
that sorrow had not spared her. The five 
years had robbed her of parents and home, 
and now she earned her bread in the little 
brown school-house. She came slowly down 
the path, swinging the big, rusty key she 
carried, and going back in spirit through the 
long years to that other April evening, that 
memory would not let grow dim. She had 
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almost reached the edge of the woods, whet 
she stopped, and a cry half escaped her. 
Was she dreaming, or were her eyes and 
memory tricking her? Neither, for the 
next minute Mr. Brown stood beside her, 
holding both her hands in his, while his eyes 
were asking the question they dared not 
ask five years before, and hers, in her firm 
faith in his truth and honor, had given back 
the answer ber heart held so long. This 
was their betrothal; in the shadow of the 
school-house, where they first met, with the 
trees and pond that knew their story so well 
softly murmuring their congratulations. 

And then as he walked to her humble home 
he told her the story of his life. A betroth- 
al in childhood, made by parents to join two 
fortunes, and an early, hasty marriage, fol- 
lowed by years of unhappiness and misery, 
till at last, driven to frenzy, he abandoned 
wife, friends and fortune, and sought under 
a false name forgetfulness in poverty and 
work. And he thought he had found it, till 
in spite of himself, his love for her stole into 
his heart, and made his misery tenfold 
greater, and almost drove him to sacrifice 
honor to it. But his better nature tri- 
umphed. He could not sully his love, and 
he broke away, and became a wanderer in 
the world, with no spot of brightness in his 
heart but the memory of that one long look 
they had exchanged under the trees. But 
heaven cannot be always cruel. Death had 
freed him from his wife, and he came to 
seek the happiness so long denied him. 
Need we say he found it. 


BRILLIANTS. 


But health consists with temperance alone; 
And peace, oh, virtue! peace is all thine own. 


— Pope. 


Truth is one; 
And, in all lands beneath the sun, 
Whoso hath eyes to see may see 
The tokens of its unity. 


— Whittier. 


Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence. 


— Pope. 


He that shuts Love out, in turn shall be 
Shut out from love, and on her threshold lie 
Howling in outer darkness. 


— Tennyson. 











TOM WALKER’S WILD CAT. 


BY PAUL PASTNOR. 


OM WALKER was one of that rare 
class of people who are given to telling 
big stories. Not that Tom was actually 
mendacious, for a2 more honest-hearted fel- 
low than he is seldom found; but somehow 
or other, the substance of truth was apt to 
soften, when exposed to the glow of his 
imagination, and in this condition there is 
no denying that it did stretch tremendously. 
At the same time, Tom was rot conscious 
of exagveration! When he told a story, he 
told it right out of his heart, and assumed 
no responsibility for its complexion. 

Upon one eccasion, however—ahout to be 
related—Tom’s exuberance of imagination 
reacted upon himself so forcibly that he 
never entirely recovered from the effect of 
it; and to this day he has a way of hesitating 
and blushing, whenever he opens his lips to 
relate a bit of personal experience. 

Tom was a lover of the gun. In his 
annual vacation, which he always spent 
with his mother in the little country town 
where he was born and reared, he gave a 
good share of his time to rambling over the 
hills in pursuit of the varied tribes of fur 
and feather which abounded in the vicinity. 
And Tom loved hunting for one reason 
above all others—it furnished him with a 
never failing fund of anecdote, to dole out 
to the circle around the stove in the waiting- 
toom of the village hotel, where, on frosty 
evenings, were wont to gather the good 
fellows and merry spirits of the place. 

A hunt without its accustomed finale in 
the presence of this choice band of cronies, 
would have lost more than half its charm 
for Tom. No matter how tired he was 
when he returned from his long walks over 
the hills, as soon as supper in the little 
cottage was over, he would put on his 
‘store clothes’’—for Tom was city-bred 
though country-born—take his hat, and start 
down the road for the snug little hotel. 
Here, always circled about the stove, with 
chairs tilted, pipes fuming vigorously, and 
ears ever ready for some new thing, he 
would find his accustomed audience—the 
merry fellows of the town. These wags, as 
may be imagined, were always as glad to see 
Tom as Tom was to see them; for, however 


grave their faces, and hearty their ejacula- 
tions of surprise and admiration while the 
ingenious narrator was spinning his won- 
derful yarns, the sly wink, and inconse- 
quential remark or question pushed with 
suspicious seriousness, told that they were 
invariably enjoying the man, not the story. 

One evening Tom came into the little 
room where the village cronies were gath- 
ered, with an expression and manner that 
were not to be mistaken. One glance at 
his face was sufficient to show that some- 
thing unusual had happened. But the boys 
kept still, for they knew that the longer 
‘om was obliged to suppress his marvel, the 
more marvelous it would be in the end. 
Tom fidgeted around for a few minutes, the 
exclamatory expression of his face growing 
more and more pronounced; but still the 
boys said nothing. 

Responsive to the wink of the jolly hotel 
keeper, they proceeded to ignore the oracle 
by continuing the trifling subjects of con- 
versation which had engaged them before 
his arrival. Finally, Tom could stand it no 
longer. He plumped down into a chair with 
so emphatic a motion as to challenge atten- 
tion, and exclaimed, in a strained, unnatu- 
ra] voice :— ; 

‘¢ Been hunting today, boys! ”’ 

There were volumes in the tone and 
manner, but the hotel keeper, with a glance 
around the circle, replied, in an indifferent 
way :— 

‘“Ahal Well, what luck?” 

‘‘ Biggest luck I ever had in my life! ”’ 

‘‘Ts that so? What was it?” 

Tom Walker rose slowly from his chair. 

‘‘Boys,’? he said, solemnly, extending 
one hand, and looking with great round eyes 
into the cloud of tobacco smoke that ob- 
scured his auditors; boys, if I never live 
to say another word, I have killed a wild 
cat today! ”’ 

Tom stood silent for a moment, his lips 
white with earnestness. and then continued, 
amid the exclamations of his audience:— 

‘* Yes, sir, a wild cat! And Pll tell you 
how it happened. This afternoon I was 
coming home through Bascom’s woods be- 
hind the Milton hill—it’s a dark place, you 
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know, all hemlocks and spruces—and all of 
a sudden I felt a scarey sensation coming 
over me, as if something was going to hap- 
pen. I was saying to myself, ‘Now, Tom 
Walker, what if you should run across a 
panther, or a wild cat, or something of the 
sort?’ when I happened to look up into a 
big hemlock, and there, as you live, on one 
of the lower limbs, not more than ten feet 
from the ground, didn’t I see a great furry 
creature stretched out, with eyes like two 
coals of fire, glaring down at me? By 
George, boys, I was scared, if I do say it. 
But I knew that one or the other of us 
would have to die, and I thought that I 
might as well draw the first blood; so I got 
the gun up to my shoulder, and took as good 
an aim as I could for trembling, and pulled 
the trigger. I hope I may never feel again 
the way I did when that smoke cleared off? 
I didn’t dare to run, for fear the creature 
would come bounding on my back and take 
me at a disadvantage; besides, I wanted to 
give it the other barrel, if it was still alive. 
Finally the smoke cleared off, and I saw 
that wild cat writhing around on that limb, 
and lashing itself with its tail—yes, sir, 
lashing itself with its tail—just as if it was 
getting ready to spend its last strength in a 
terrible leap at my throat. I breathed a 
silent prayer, and raised the gun again. 
The barrels swayed like a reed, but I aimed 
as near as 1 could between the gleaming 
eyes, and fired. Following the explosion, 
or quick as that, I heard a dull thud on the 
ground, and sprang away with my heart in 
my throat. But nothing followed, and 
finally I stopped and looked back. All was 
still. Thinks I, ‘I'll load and creep back, 
if it costs me my life.’ So with my shaky 
hands | hurried in a couple of charges, and 
tiptoed my way back to the place where I 
had seen the creature. There, boys, as true 
as I stand here, lay the wild cat, as dead as 
a door-nail! I went up and pushed it with 
my foot, but it never stirred. My aim had 
done the buginess. Blood was pouring out 
of its mouth, and its long white claws were 
sticking from their sheaths in the agony of 
its death struggle. Boys, I never felt so 
big in my life as I did at that moment! It 
was a terrible thing to do—a daring thing, 
and I had taken my life in my hands. And. 
boys, if you don’t believe me, just come up 
to my house, and I’ll show you the wild cat, 
claws and all, as sure as my name is Tom 
Walker.” 
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Tom subsided into his chair, with a very 
flushed face, but a look of lofty pride and 
satisfaction in his eye. 

‘And you did’nt get hurt?’’ ventured 
the landlord, winking to the boys. 

‘* No, not a mite,’’ replied the hero. ‘* But 
it’s a wonder, and a dispensation of Provi- 
dence, if I do say it, that I am alive here to- 
night. I thought at one time that my last 
hour had come.”’ 

‘‘ And the wild cat was actually dead ?’’ 
queried one of the audience. 

‘‘ And he didn’t scratch you at all when 
you was luggin’ him home ?”’ persisted an- 
other. 

‘¢ And you are sure it wa’n’t Bascom’s old 
tomcat? ’’ added a third. 

‘* Boys,’”? said Tom seriously, rising to 
leave, ‘‘you may joke me just as much as 
you please about it, but I tell you l’ve told 
the truth, and no mistake. If I never live 
to say another word, I shot that wild cat, 
and you can all come up and see where I 
buried him, back of my barn. Good-night.” 

‘Well, Walker’s rather sensitive tonight, 
seems to me,’’ laughed the landlord, opening 
the stove door and pitching in another log 
of wood. ‘Do you actually suppose he shot 
a wild cat, boys?’ 

‘¢ Did you ever hear of a wild cat lashing 
itself with a bobtail ?’’ asked Benny Sickles, 
who was something of a hunter himself. 

‘‘ Hal hal that’s so. But you don’t sup- 
pose the thing he shot was a ””—— 

‘¢Suppose? Why, man, I know it was 
Bascom’s old tomcat. They left him here 
when they went away, and he took to the 
woods. I reckon I’ve seen him half a dozen 
times.’’ 

The landlord doubled up over the counter, 
and a general howl of laughter went up. 

‘¢T say, boya! ’’ cried the landlord, as soon 
as he could make himself heard, ‘‘ what d’ye 
say ? tomorrow’s Sunday. Let’s hitch up 
the big team, and all of us go up there with 
shovels and hoes early in the morning, be- 
fore Walker has a chance to carry the critter 
off, and dig him up, eh?” 

The proposition was received with enthu- 
siasm, and everybody present promised to 
be on hand, with some excavating imple- 
ment, at six o’clock the next morning. 

Sunday morning came, and long before 
any of the good people of the village were 
up, Landlord Bingham’s big wagon, packed 
with « dozen kindred spirits, was rattling 
out of town in the direction of the little cot- 
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tage where Tom and his mother lived. It 
was not far, and in a few minutes three or 
four hoe-handles were tapping on the kitch- 
en door. Tom’s mother was just up, and 
she responded to the summons with some- 
thing of a frightened look, till she saw who 
her visitors were. 

‘‘ Where’s Tom ?’’ demanded Bingham. 

“Oh, he’s in bed yet,’? replied Mrs. 
Walker. 

‘“‘ Well, tell him to dress and come right 
down. We want to see him.”’ 

In a few minutes Tom appeared. He 
looked a little surprised, but led the way, 
though somewhat reluctantly, out behind 
the barn. 

“You'll find it there, boys,’? he said, 
pointing to a place where the dirt had been 
freshly cast up. ‘‘ If I never live to say an- 
other word, there lies a wild cat.” 

The committee of investigation said noth- 
ing, but went to work with a mock serious- 
ness to uncover the buried animal. Shovel- 
ful after shovelful was tossed off, without a 
word being spoken, or a smile stealing 
across the grave faces of the toilers. 

Presently, one of the spades touched 
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an elastic, resisting substance, and the next 
moment appeared the outlines of some furry 
animal. One of the boys stooped down, 
took it by the leg and flung it out. Then 
they all leaned on their hoes and spades and 
contemplated the stiffened carcass of a com- 
mon house cat. For a moment nothing was 
said. Then landlord Bingham, in a mourn- 
ful tone of voice, and touching the body ten- 
derly with the end of his spade, said:— 

‘* Poor kitty.” 

This was too much. The quiet hills 
around echoed with such a peal of laughter 
as they had probably never heard before, 
and poor Tom slunk away into the house, 
and crept up into the garret, where he hid 
himself under a pile of old clothes, until the 
sound of retreating wheels, and fainter and 
fainter shouts of laughter, told him that his 
persecutors had taken their departure. 

This was seven long years ago, and al- 
though Tom has given up hunting and sel- 
dom tells a story now of any kind, it will be 
a long time before he can visit his boyhood’s 
home without being greeted with the ques- 
tion :— 

‘¢ Well, Tom, how about that wild cat?” 


TO FAIRYLAND AND BACK. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


T. grew just outside the garden gate—a 
tall dandelion, all alone. Kitty thought, 
sometimes, that it must be lonesome, with- 
out a brother, or sister, or friend near. 
Jake, the hired man, did not allow a dande- 
lion to show its head in the garden. He 
had pulled this one up by the roots, and 
tossed it over the fence, and it had hapvened 
to alight on soft, friendly earth, and a warm, 
gentle rain had fallen upon it and beaten its 
roots down into the earth, and it had grown 
and flourished. But the root had borne only 
this one blossom. Kitty had watched it ever 
since it was a bud. She was not allowed to 
go outside the gate, and consequently every 
flower that grew there was much more at- 
tractive than the flowers in the garden. 
Now, the dandelion had gone to seed; it had 
turned into a downy white ball, so light and 
airy that it looked as if any breath of wind 
might blow it away. It was a fairy’s clock 
now, Biddy said, and as Biddy came from 


the ‘‘ould counthry,”’ where fairies are as 
thick as huckleberries, there was no doubt 
she knew. 

Just how the fairies could tell the time by 
it Kitty could not understand. Biddy said 
that it was by the quantity of downy seeds 
that had blowa from it. When they were 
all gone every fairy must be at home in 
fairyland, or be shut out. If they were shut 
out after the dandelion clock had warned 
them that it was time to go home, they were 
in as sorry a plight as Cinderella was when 
the clock struck twelve. They were changed 
into toads, or crickets, or grasshoppers, and 
were never fairies any more. It was puz- 
zling to Kitty to sec that some dandelions 
lost all their down long before others. She 
thought the poor fairies must be troubled to 
tell when they ought to be home. But Bid- 
dy said that there were certain signs by 
which they knew what was a fairy clock and 
what was not. Biddy did not know herself 
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just what these signs were, but she felt sure 
that the tall dandelion beside the gate was 
one. 

When the down blew off it always blew 
toward fairyland, so that if any venturesome 
fairies had wandered so far from home and 
lost their way they might be guided. 

Kitty wanted very much to know in which 
direction fairyland lay, and on that point 
even Biddy’s knowledge failed. 

‘* But, sure, honey, if ye watch the soft 
stuff blown off the dandelion, ye’ll find out,”’ 
she said. 

‘“‘ And if I followed it should I come to 
fairyland, Biddy ?’’ asked Kitty earnestly. 

‘‘ Sure, it do be too far away for the likes 
of ye to be goin’. Only but for that ye’d be 
afther findin’ it.” 

If Biddy had only known what an idea her 
words had put into Kitty’s foolish little head 
she would not have let her go out of her 
sight that morning. 

It was a warm June morning. Kitty’s 
father, who was a doctor, had gone on his 
morning round of visits to patients, and her 
mother had gone with him to visit an invalid 
friend. Dick and Fred were at school, Jake 
was mowing down in the meadow, and Bid- 
dy was in the kitchen. Kitty could hear her 
rattling pots and kettles and singing a rol- 
licking Irish air. 

Kitty was scated on the grassy border of 
a flower bed, close beside the gate. She 
meant to see the very first bit of down fly 
off that dandelion, and more than that, she 
meant to followit. Should she stay stupidly 
at home and never see fairyland, just be- 
cause it was a long ways off, when she was 
a8 spry as a cricket, as papa said, and never 
got tired. The dandelion seed could not fly 
to fairyland any faster than she could run, 
Kitty thought; and, oh, what wonders she 
would have to tell Dick and Fred! They did 
aot think girls could do much; what a tri- 
umph it would be to show them that she 
could go where they did not know the way. 

But there was scarcely a breath of wind, 
and the dandelion luoked as if it never 
meant to let any of its winged sceds go. 

Kitty waited in almost breathless longing. 
If the seeds fiew away when thcre was any- 
body about to see her she would not be al- 
lowed to go. If they only would fly this 
morning! She might never have another 
such a chance. 

Suddenly a breeze came up from the 
meadow. Kitty had espied the long grass 
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bowing before it down there, but it had 
seemed very long in coming. It made the 
oriole’s nest sway, in the branches over her 
head, it tossed a shower of blush-rose petals 
into her lap, and, last of all, it swooped up- 
on the tall dandelion, and sent all of it’s 
down—every bit—flying. In a trice Kitty 
had unfastened the gate—though the latch 
was almost as high as her head—and slipped 
out. The wind made the gate slam behind 
her, but it was slamming the doors in the 
house so Biddy might not notice it. 

Kitty did not wait to see whether she did 
ornot. The down flew very fast, and it 
scattered about in a very bewildering way. 
Across the road, through Farmer Lawton’s 
meadow and dooryard, out into the road 
again, across the pasture behind the school- 
house, down on to the very edge of the frog 
pond into the marsh it went. 

‘‘Oh, dear,” sighed Kitty, sitting down 
for a moment to empty the water out of her 
shoes, ‘its a deffle long ways to fairyland, 
and its as criss-cross as a cat’s cradle! ”° 

But then one couldn’t expect to find fairy- 
land without some trouble, and after two or 
three minutes’ rest, during which the bits of 
down obligingly hovered near, Kitty was 
ready to renew the chase. 

After that plunge into the marsh her con- 
ductors seemed to become more sober-mind- 
ed; they took the highway and led her 
straight on toward the village. A few tiny 
bits frisked off into a field, but Kitty pre- 
ferred to follow the sensible highway travel- 
ers. She was tired, it was very warm, and 
her chubby little legs had never carried her 
so far before in their lives. The tears were 
rolling down her dusty, grimy little cheeks, 
and she was owning to herself that if she did 
not find fairyland soon she must give up, 
when suddenly into the field whisked her 
guides, and there was a great white tent, like 
nothing that Kitty had ever seen before, 
with a crowd of people around it, and strains 
of delightful music sounding from it. There 
seemed to be no entrance on the side toward 
which the dandelion-down led her, and the 
great crowd of people were at the sther side, 
but there were a good many boys here, and 
as Kitty, following the only bit of down of 
which she had not lost sight, slipped in 
among them she saw that several, by lying 
down upon the grass, had managed to get 
their heads inside the tent. 

Kitty did not think of doubting that it was 
fairyland, though it was very unlike what 
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she had expected, and it was rather disap- 
pointing to find that so many people had got 
there before her. Biddy had always told 
her that very few mortals ever found it. 

But it did not seem to be avery easy thing 
to get into the tent; the boys were all push- 
ing and scrambling for a peep inside, and 
only the very little ones were able to squeeze 
themselves in. Kitty was a little bit of 
a thing, so small that they called her 
‘Midge,’ at home. She lay down on the 
grass, and crawled through an aperture so 
small that no boy had thought of trying it. 

She found herself in so great a crowd that 
she could see nothing, but she slipped along 
between the people, who were all looking so 
intently at something in front of them that 
they did not notice her, and at last reached 
an open space where she could see what they 
were all looking at. 

Six tiny ponies were drawing a tiny gilt 
chariot, in which sat the tiniest lady that 
Kitty had ever seen. She was not much 
larger than her wax doll. She was bowing 
and kissing her hand to the spectators. 
That must be the Fairy Queen, thought 
Kitty. After she had retired behind a great 
curtain, a lady appeared, all dressed in pink 
and something that glittered, standing on 
tiptoe on the back of a horse that was run- 
ning away with her, Kitty thought. She 
hid her eves so that she need not see the 
poor lady thrown off. 

To Kitty’s great relief nothing happened 
toher. She even jumped through a hoop, 
and alighted on another horse’s back, while 
he was running like mad. Kitty decided 
that she must be a fairy, though she was as 
large as anybody, and Biddy had always 
described fairies as very little people. 

Next appeared an elephant. Kitty recog- 
nized him by his resemblance to the one in 
her Noah’s ark. But he was so big and ugly 
chat she did not like to see him at all. She 
wondered very much why they didn’t have 
tiny elephants in fairyland, if they wanted 
them at all; for her part she did not admire 
them. The great creature performed tricks, 
and all the people clapped their hands. 

After he had finished, a great cage full of 
snakes was brought out—real, live snakes, 
all hissing and squirming! A man opened 
the door, and a huge snake crawled out and 
wound itself around his body. Kitty 
couldn’t bear that. She uttered such a 
scream that half the people started to their 
feet ina panic! She had pushed her way 
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very near the performers, and one of the 
men inside the circle came out, took hold 
of her arm very roughly, and asked her who 
had brought her there. 

‘¢The dandelion-down brought me,’’ sob- 
bed Kitty, ‘‘ but I don’t like your old fairy- 
land at all, and I want to go home!”’ 

‘‘ Didn’t you have any ticket!’ said the 
man, looking rather bewildered, and very 
angry. ‘* How did you get in?” 

Kitty was too much frightened to give a 
very clear explanation, and the man took 
her up, very much as if she were a kitten, 
and tossed her out at the back door. 

Kitty picked herself up, thankful to be 
away from those dreadful snakes and the 
cross man, but still sobbing with fright and 
disappointment. The boys shouted teasing- 
ly after her, and tried to stop her, but she 
broke away from them, and ran as fast as 
her legs would carry her. She was even 
more anxious to get away from fairyland 
than she had been to get there. 

She did uot stop till she was out of sight 
of the great white tent. Then she sat down 
to rest, and when she was rested sufficiently 
to start again, she realized that she did not 
know her way home. 

Peor little Kitty, who had never been out- 
side the garden gate alone in her life! She 
wandered along for a little way, not know- 
ing but that she might be going farther 
away from home with every step, and then 
she dropped down on the grass beside the 
road, and fell fast asleep. 

Before long a lady and gentleman came 
driving along in a carriage. 

‘Why, there is a poor, little, dirty, tired 
child, asleep beside the road!” exclaimed 
the lady. ‘* How could she have come here? 
Such a little thing all alone!” 

And then, as the gentleman reined in his 
horse, close beside the child, she cried :— 

‘* Tt is our Kitty!’ 

And the gentleman was out of the carriage 
in a twinkling, and the little sleeper was 
laid, dirt and tears and all, in her mother’s 
arms. 

She awoke partially, just enough to say, 
in answer to her mother’s questions :— 

‘*Runned away to fairyland. Wasn’t nice 
at all—’cept the queen. Efelunt and snakes 
detfie! Kitty never do again!” 

And then she added fervently, clasping 
her arms tightly around her mother’s neck, 
and nestling down again for a nap:— 

‘* Lots better than fairyland! ”’ 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ 
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REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 


GAIN Tuesday evening came round, 
and again the members of the ‘‘ Young 
Folks’ Club” gathered with happy faces in 
Mr. Johnson’s library. This was the largest 
meeting they had had, for Mary invited 
three of her schoolmates to attend, and they 
were glad to accept, for the fame of the 
pleasant meetings at Mount Rural was 
getting noised abroad, and they who were 
invited to attend were considered fortunate. 
Alice Trull, Fanny Tompkins and Lizzie 
Hathaway were Mary Johnson’s particular 
friends, and she had asked them to be at 
the Club meeting this evening, and if they 
liked it, she would propose their names as 
members at the next meeting. 

It was just seven o’clock when Mr. John- 
son called the members to order, and they 
took their seats at the long table. William 
read the journal of the last meeting, and 
every one smiled when they were reminded 
of the funny old woman who got April 
fooled in the railroad depot. 

‘‘ Who is to edily us this evening?” in- 
quired the president. 

‘‘ Mr. President,’’ said Charley Ellis, ris- 
ing to his feet, ‘‘ if you please, I will read to 
the Club this evening a true story of our 
Revolutionary War. It has always been a 
favorite with me, and I thought it would not 
be out of place to read it here, for it will in- 
struct us as well asentertain. I have named 
it ‘The Story of John Champe.’ 

‘* ‘When Benedict Arnold found that his 
infamous scheme to betray the garrison at 
West Point into the hands of the British 
was discovered, he fled to New York, which 
was then in possession of the enemy, under 
command of Sir Henry Clinton, and re- 
ceived the price of his crime in the sum of 
ten thousand pounds sterling, and a com- 
mission as brigadier-general in the English 
army. 

‘‘ John Andre, the young and accom- 
plished major, who had volunteered his 
services as a spy, was then in the custody of 
the American army. Sir Henry Clinton 
used every appeal to save his life, but Wash- 
ington could listen to no other than the 
surrender of Arnold. Much as the British 
<ommander desired to make the exchange, 


for the honor of his country he could not do 
it, and so poor Andre was left to his fate. 

‘‘But Washington, with his large and 
noble heart, could not see this unfortunate 
man perish, without one effort to save him. 
True, he was a spy, and deserved the fate 
of one, but it seemed hard that he should 
die while serving his country, and Arnold 
should escape, who had proved a traitor to 
his. At length General Washington devised 
a plan, which, if successful, would punish 
Arnold, and save Andre. Sending for Ma- 
jor Lee, the officer in command of the corps, 
to come to his head-quarters at Tappan, a 
small place on the Hudson River, Washing- 
ton said to him:— 

‘¢¢T have sent for you in the expectation © 
that you have some one in your corps who is 
willing to undertake a delicate and hazard- 
ous project. Whoever comes forward, will 
confer great obligations on me personally, 
and, in behalf of the United States, I will 
reward him amply. No time is to be lost; 
he must proceed, if possible, to-night. I 
intend to seize Arnold and save Andre.’ 

‘¢¢T have just the man,’ replied Major 
Lee. ‘His name is John Champe, a Vir- 
ginian, full of courage and perseverance, of 
great strength, and every way suited for the 
purpose.’ 

‘‘Champe was sent for, and in a short 
time made his appearance. The plan was 
then «livulged to him, which was, that he 
should apparently desert from the army, and 
take refuge in New York, pretend to be 
friendly to the enemy, and watch Arnold’s 
movements. He must find some one he 
could trust, and at an appointed time seize 
the traitor, take him in a boat to Hoboken, 
on the Jersey shore, where Lee’s soldiers 
would be ready to receive him. 

‘‘ Champe hesitated at accepting this pro- 
posal, not from fear of the difficulties and 
dangers which he would have to encounter, 
but his truly patriotic heart shrank from 
even the semblance of being a deserter, and 
it was a still harder task to enlist with the 
enemy. Major Lee persuaded the honora- 
ble soldier that, although at first his conduct 
might be regarded as disgraceful, yet, when 
at last the truth was known, his name would 
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be a shining one on the pages of his coun- 
try’s history. He presented to him the im- 
portance of bringing the wicked Arnold to 
jastice, and saving the youthful Andre from 
an ignominious death. 

‘Convinced at last of the good he might 
accomplish, John Champe decided to under- 
take the delicate task. It was eleven o’clock 
at night when he received his instructions 
from Lee; hastening to the camp, he took a 
valise and cloak, then quietly finding his horse, 
anoble animal, he mounted him and rode 
toward New York. Champe knew well that 
his chief danger would be in getting beyond 
the American lines; and sure enough, before 
he had advanced a great way, he was chal- 
lenged by a vigilant picket. Without reply- 
ing, he spurred his horse, and dashed away 
into the darkness. The alarm was immedi- 
ately given, and Captain Carnes, the officer 
of the day, ran to Major Lee, and informed 
him of the circumstance. Lee knew well 
enough who it was, and in order to delay 
any pursuit, he pretended to be too tired to 
listen, and told Carnes that it was probably 
some countryman. The faithful captain 
was not satisfied, but went and examined 
his men to see if any were missing. To the 
astonishment of all, it was discovered that 
John Champe, he who had been reckoned of 
unswerving fidelity and purest patriotism, 
was now the base deserter. It became their 
painful duty to pursue him. Carnes re- 
turned to Major Lee, to get written orders 
to pursue the soldier. After delaying as long 
& time as possible, the major gave the 
orders, instructing the dragoons to bring 
him alive if possible, but if he resisted to kill 
him. 

‘‘Champe had had an hour’s start of his 
pursuers, but it soon commenced to rain, 
thus making the print of his horse’s feet 
very plain on the muddy ground, and easily 
recognized, as they were shod with the army 
shoes of peculiar pattern. While it was 
dark the pursuing party, under the lead of a 
man named Middleton, was much delayed 
by being obliged to dismount often, in order 
to examine the ground for the trail, but 
when morning dawned, they advanced rap- 
idly. 

‘‘In the meantime Champe had hurried 
forward with all speed, but when ascending 
a hill, he looked behind him and saw his 
pursuers only half a mile distant. He knew 
their intentions; so, urging on his horse, 
mney were soon outdistanced; but on nearing 
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the Hudson River, where the British vessels 
were lying at anchor, he was again descried. 
Champe saw that his pursuers were gaining 
on him, so he lashed his valise to his back, 
and rode for the river. Middleton and his 
men were but a few hundred yards distant, 
when Champe sprang from his horse, leaped 
into the water, and cried for help to the 
British soldiers. A boat was immediately 
sent off for him, while a fire was opened on 
the Americans, keeping them back. They 
secured Champe’s horse and cloak, however, 
which they carried with them back to camp. 
When Major Lee saw the rideriess horse, 
his heart sank within him, for he feared that 
the brave soldier had been shot; but on 
learning the truth, he hurried to General 


_ Washington with the joyful news. 


‘*Champe was carried to New York, and 
brought before Sir Henry Clinton, who 
questioned him shrewdly, but without de- 
tecting any deception. The patriot soldier 
found two men in whom he could place 
confidence, and they agreed to assist him in 
seizing Arnold. Champe succeeded in eom- 
municating with Lee, and appointed a cer- 
tain night for him to send a party of dra- 
goons to Hoboken, where he would meet 
them with Arnold. . 

‘“‘In the meantime Champe had enlisted 
in a legion which Arnold had been raising, 
and he had a good chance to observe the 
traitor’s habits. He found that Arnold re- 
turned home at twelve o’clock at night, pass- 
ing through his garden. It was 
that Champe, with one of his friends, should 
waylay and gag him in the garden, carry 
him on their shoulders through the quiet 
streets and alleys, to the water, where the 
other friend would be ready with a boat to 
carry them to the New Jersey shore. If 
they were questioned on the way, they were 
to represent Arnold to be a drunken man 
that they were carrying to the guardhouse. 

‘¢ At the appointed time, Major Lee, with 
a sclect party of soldiers, proceeded to Hobo- 
ken, and concealed themselves in the woods 
near the shore. They had with them three 
extra horses, one for Champe, one for his 
friend, and the other for Arnold. Hour 
after hour went by, but no sign of the 
wished-for boat; and at last, after watching 
all the night, they were obliged to return to 
camp, disappointed and perplexed, for no 
one had entertained a doubt of Champe’s 
success. 

‘““Some days after a letter was recelved 
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from Champe’s companion, explaining the 
mystery. On the day before the one ap- 
pointed for the execution of the plan, Arnold 
removed to another part of the town, and 
ordered the American Legion, composed 
principally of American deserters, to be trans- 
ferred to the men-of-war which lay in the 
stream, as it was feared they might desert, 
if permitted to remain any longer on shore. 

‘¢ This, of course, spoiled Champe’s plan, 
and Andre was not saved. Champe was de- 
tained in the British service a long time 
after this, being unable to escape; finally he 
landed with the troops in Virginia, and took 
the first opportunity to desert. For some 
time he kept concealed in the forests of 
North Carolina, until he succeeded in join- 
ing the Americau army. Lee was over- 
joyed at meeting him; and when the story 
was known throughout the camp, the sol- 
diers welcomed their old comrade back with 
hearty greeting, so delighted were they to 
find that John Champe’s character as a pa- 
triot and soldier was undimmed and without 
a blemish. 

“It seems, indeed, unfortunate that this 
brilliant undertaking of Champe’s was not 
crowned with success, it would have been 
such a satisfaction to the American people 
to have had the wretched Arnold meet the 
doom which fell to the lot of poor Andre. It 
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was no fault of Champe’s, however, that he 
was unable to accomplish his purpose, and 
his name should go down to posterity as one 
of the bravest soldiers that our Revolution- 
ary War can boast of,—one whose patriotism 
was so true that he ran the risk of an igno- 
minious death to avenge his country. 

‘‘Champe was introduced to General 
Greene, who treated him with the greatest 
kindness, furnished him with money anda 
horse, and sent him to General Washington. 
The noble commander-in-chief rewarded 
Champe handsomely, and discharged him 
from further duty in the war, as, if he fell 
into British hands again, he would surely 
be hung for his desertion.” 

‘That is a very interesting story,’’ re- 
marked Mr. Johnson, when Charley Ellis 
had finished reading his manuscript, ‘‘ and 
I am glad that the club has been favored 
with it tonight, for it is a story that every 
American child ought to know. The char- 
acter of the humble sergeant, John Champe, 
presents a striking contrast to that of the 
miserable Arnold; and, while the name of 
the latter will be always coupled with infamy, 
that of Champe will shine forever on the 
same page with Washington’s. We will 
now adjourn till our next meeting, when I 
hope that all will be here then, who are now 
present.’’ 


MOHAMMED’S BRIDGE. 


BY MRS. E. V. WILSON. 


OHAMMED says the road to Heaven 
Is bridged by but a single hair 
That straight across Hell’s yawning gully 
Suspended swings, high up in air; 
And he who craves immortal bliss 
Can gain it by no path save this. 


Suppose the Arab’s thought were true,— 
And who can prove it otherwise,— 

Think you ’twould keep a single soul 
Outside the walls of Paradise ? 

Nay; he with faith to test the line 

Would be upheld by power divine. 


Eprmva, Mo., 1886. 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briaos, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 





Answers to March Puzzles. 


40.—Spinthere. 

41.—C-rest. 42.—S-trait. 

‘43.—D-rabble. - 44.—S-train. 

45.—G-range. 46.—C-rank. 

47.—C leG 49.—-QuamocliT 
OwrE UncoveR 
NafEkE AnonaA 
48.—E Re I 

ALL T 
ALIAS RoE 
ELIS ION EphoR 
LAIRD Saffron 
sOD SagaciouS 
N ‘ 


50.—Batch, Catch, Hatch, Latch, Match, 
Patch, Ratch, Watch. 
51.— Aborigines, 52.—Aciniform. 
53.—Grove, rove. 





67.—A Quadruple Enigma. 

In ‘‘ rooting cedars; ”’ 

In ‘‘mooting pleaders;’”’ 

In ‘‘ shooting leaders.”’ 
When third and second met together, 
In passing o’er the fragrant heather, 
To last the hay in summer weather. 
And frat the solemn question, whether 
It would be best to longer tarry, 
Or better yet, at once to marry; 
They did, by mutual wishes guided, 
Conclude to be at once united; 
As wite and husband each to greet, 
And let their fortunes be COMPLETE. 

MAUDE. 





68.—A Half Square. 


1. A rhetorical figure. 2. A fight. 3. Other- 
wise. 4. A diocese. 5. Thatis. (Abbr.) 6. A 
consonant. MOLLIE. 





69.—A Square. 


1. The cheek bone. 2. A species of lizard. 
3. A stone. 4. A loose, flowing garment. 5. 
Prostrated. MAUDE. 





70.—A Decapitation. 


Whole, I am entire; behead, and if what is left 
is in me I am not entire. Behead again, I am 
the name of a great violinist; once more, and I 


am a common French word. 
MERLE. 


71.—A Double Acrostic. 
(Words of seven letters.) 

1. A large clay crucible in which the materials 
for plate glass are melted. 2. Impetuous. 3. 
Honeycomb cells. 4. The vertebral column. 5. 
A plant (the Subularia Aquatic). 6. A ferment- 
ed liquor made from roots of the Manise. 1. 
Wasting from disease. 

Primals.—A distinctive mark. 

Finals.—Pertaining to disputes. 

Connected.—The index of a logarithim. 

. MAUDE. 





72.—Pentagon. 

1. A consonant. 2. Belonging to him. 8. 
Female apartments in the East. 4 Sea-robbers. 
5. To become fixed. 6. A conflict. 7. A sooth- 
sayer. MERLE. 





Curtailments. 


713.—Curtail forerunning, and leave an omen. 
14.—A packer, and leave a measure of length. 
75.—Sky-blue, and leave by. | 
76.—Anything obscure, and leave popularity. 
T1.—Gold embroidery, and leave a bird. 
78.—A moor, and leave idiocy. 
79.—Orbed, and leave silver. 
80.—A kind of paper, and leave an African 
ring. 
81.—A bedbug, and leave deceitful. 
82.—A hit, and leave to play at faro. 
83.—A certain gas, and leave the burbot. 
84.—A low ridge, and leave crooked. 
MAUDE. 


Answers in two Months. 





Prizes. 

For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles received before May 10th, we 
offer ‘“‘The American Letter Writer,’’ and for 
the next best list, a novelette. 


Solvers. 

Answers to the January puzzies were re 
ceived from Katie Smith, Nicholas, Birdie Lane, 
J. D. L., Ann Eliza, I. O. T., Jack, Bert Rand, 
Teddy, Ida May, Birdie Brown, Old Oakum, 
Vinnie, Cora A. L,, Lonnie, Maude, Eulalie, A. 
Mary Khan, Vixen, Bridget McQ., Jim Jinks 
and Annette. 

Prize- Winners. 

J. D. L., Philadelphia, Pa., for the largest 
list of correct answers; Bert Rand, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., for the next best list. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 
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HOUSEHOLD HInTs.—A glass of cold water 
taken every. morning before breakfast will keep 
the stomach in order. 

Finger-marks may be removed from varnished 
farniture by the use of a little sweet oil on a soft 


Patient rubbing with chloroform will remove 
paint from black silk or any other material. 

A very good cement to fasten on lamp tops is 
melted alum. Use soon as melted, and the lamp 
is ready for use as soon as the cement is cold. 

A few drops of extract of lavender will pre- 
vent mucilage from molding or becoming sour. 

A capital substitute for maple syrup is made 
by boiling a pound of good brown sugar in a 
pint of water. A quarter of a pound of maple 


sugar.and a half pint of boiling water will make - 


nice syrup. 

Tomatoes stewed and poured over buttered 
slices of toasted bread will be found very palata- 
ble. Season with pepper, salt, and a little 
sugar. 

Cover house plants with newspapers before 
sweeping; also give them a little ammonia once 
a week in the water you put on them. 

A great deal of coal may be saved in the kitch- 
en. When the fire is not wanted for cooking it 
should be covered with cinders or fresh coal, and 
all the draughts closed. If it burns too quickly 
then a little fine ashes should be sprinkled over 
the top. 





Lime WATER AND Its Use.—Lime water 
may be made cheaply by taking a fresh piece of 
lime as large as an egg, pouring two quarts of 
soft water on it, allowing it to stand two orthree 


hours, shaking it occasionally. Bottle and keep 
for use. Another method is to place in a wide 
mouth bottle some well-burned oyster shells, and 
pour water on them till the bottle is full. Lett 
stand, and draw off the clean water when 
needed. Fresh water may be added from time 
to time to the same lime till the strength is ex- 
hausted, which will not be very soon. This isa 
valuable anti-acid, and may be employed with 
great advantage in many cases, and especially in 
dyspepsia attended with acid stomach; and 
mixed with milk, which completely covers Its 
taste, is one of the best remedies known for 
those whose stomachs will not retain their food. 
Such persons ought to make it their principal al- 
iment; that is, lime water and milk, with bread, 
crackers, mush, etc., say a wine-glassful to a 
pint of milk. To check vomiting, a teaspoonful 
every fifteen minutes may be given. 





A PLarm SALap DREssino.—Take a table 
spoon, and holding it over the salad, put in It, 
(the spoon) one salt-spoonful of salt, one-fourth 
of that quantity of freshly-ground pepper and a 
tablespwonful of of]. Mix and add to the salad. 
Add three more tablespoonfuls of oil. Toss the 
salad lightly for a few seconds. Add two table 
spoonfuls of sharp vinegar; toss che salad well 
and serve, 





Murron Prxe.—Cold mutton may be made 
into very good pies if well seasoned and mixed 
with a few herbs. If the leg is used, ent it 
into very thin slices; if the loin or neck, into 
thin cutlets. Place some at the bottom of a 
dish, season well with pepper, salt, mace, parsley 
and herbs. Then put a layer of potatoes, sliced; 
then more mutton, and so on till the diah. is full. 
Add the gravy, cover with a crust and bake for 
one hour. Or the remains of undone joints may 
be made into a very ood family pudding |} ~ cat 
ting the meat into slices and putting them 1,, 008 
basin lined with suet crust. They should be well 
seasoned with pepper, salt, and minced onions, 
covered with the crust and boiled for about three 
hours. 





WALNUT CAKE.—Three cupfuls of prepared 
flour, one cupful of butter and two of sugar, 
four eggs, one cupful of cold water, and two even 
cupfuls of English walnut kernels, cut into small 
bits. Cream butter and sugar, add the beaten 
yolks and the water, then the flour and whipped 
whites alternately, and last of all the nuts. Mix 
thoroughly and bake in small tins, or, if in a 
larger mold, in one that has a funnel in the cen 
ter. 


THE 


BrRTHDAY PuppING.—One-half box of gela- 
tine soaked in four tablespoonfuls of water for 
ten minutes. Add a pint of boiling water, the 
juice of two lemons, one cupful of sugar. Strain 
and set away to cool. When cold stir in the 
whites of three well-beaten eggs. A thin boiled 
custard can be used to pour over this pudding, 
or thick, sweetened cream. 





SPANISH CREAM.—Dissolve a third of # box 
of gelatine in three-quarters of a quart of milk 
for one hour, then put on the stove and boil. 
When boiling stir In the yolks of three eggs with 
three-quarters of a cupful of sugar. When boil- 
ing hot remove from the fire and stir in the 
whites of three eggs well beaten. Flavor with 
fresh lemon and pour into a mold. 





APPLE BATTEK PUDDING.—One quart of 
milk, four eggs, one pint of flour, one small tea- 
spoonful of salt three or four large, tart apples 
cut fine and stirred into the batter last. Boil or 
bake it one hour. Eat with sauce. 





RomAaAN PuNncH.—Grate the yellow rind of 


four lemons and two oranges upon two pounds — 


of loaf sugar. Squeeze the juice of the lemons 
and oranges. Cover the juice and let it stand till 
the next day. Strain it through a sieve and mix 
with the sugar. Add a bottle of champagne and 
the whites of eight eggs beaten to a stiff froth. 
It may be frozen or not, as desired. 





ORANGE JELLY OAKE.—To two cupfuls of 
flour and two cupfuls of powdered sugar, add 
one-half cupful of cold water and the beaten 
yolks of five eggs. Beat four of the whites toa 
stiff froth and add the grated peel and juice of 
one nice orange. Lastly, add one teaspoonful of 
baking-powder. Bake in jelly tins. Beat the 
white of the remaining egg to a froth, add fine 
sugar till very stiff, also the grated peel and juice 
of one orange. Spread the cake between the 
layers with this, and dust powdered sugar over 
the top. 





SPANISH PUDDING.—Beat to a cream four 
ounces of butter and the same weight of sugar. 
Add to it four ounces of bread crumbs, the 
beaten whites and yolks of four eggs and two 
ounces of wheat flour. Beat well together and 
stir in one gill of milk, three ounces of currants 
and the grated peel of alemon. Turn the mixt- 
ure into a buttered pudding mold and tie a cloth 
over it and put it into a pot of boiling water and 
let it boil for an hour and a half. Make a sauce 
of four ounces of white sugar, one glass of 
brandy or noyeau and the juice of one lemon. 
Boil till the sugar melts, then put it into the 
beaten whites of two eggs and turn at once over 
the pudding in a hot dish or serve it in a sauce 
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Homr-Mapx Canpy.—For making candy the 
best of granulated sugar should be used if con- 
fectioner’s sugar is not, though it is but a trifle 
more expensive. Home-made candy not only 
affords amusement in the making, but is sure to 
be pure and wholesome. A new receipt ig given 
for making nut candy that has been tested. To 
two cups of granulated sugar and one of boiling 
water, add one large tablespoonful of butter. 
Boil till it readily candies when dropped in cold 
water. Then remove from the fire and stir in 
nearly twocups of Brazil nuts, cut up small, and 
one tablespoonfal of Royal lemon flavoring. 
Pour out upon three large buttered plates to 
cool. Always use a silver spoon in stirring can- 
dy. Home-made candy is a very desirable ad- 
junct to the dessert, and consoles the children 
when deprived of the pastries or puddings that 
prove so attractive to them. 





WASHINGTON Pir.—One cupful sugar, one- 
third cupful butter, one egg, one-half cupful 
sweet milk, one-half teaspoonful salaratus, one 
teaspoonful cream tartar, one and two-thirds 
cupfuls of flour, one teaspoonful of lemon. 
Bake in two thin sheets, and when done spread 
jelly between the layers. If a chocolate pie 
is desired, use the following filling instead of 
the jelly. One ounce of chocolate, grated, 
one-half cupful sweet milk, one-half cupful of 
powdered sugar, the yolk of ome egg and 
a teaspoonful of vanilla. Stir the chocolate 
in the milk, add the egg, sugar and vanilla. Set 
it ina vessel of boiling water and stir till it-is of 
jelly-like consistency. More sugar can be used 
if desired. When cold spread between the layers 
of the cake. 





A Nick APPLE CAKR FOR CHILDREN.—Grate 
some stale bread, and slice about double the 


‘quantity of apples; butter the mold, and line it 


with sugar paste, and strew in some crumbs 
mixed with a little sugar, and then lay in apples 
with a few bits of butter over them, and so con- 
tinue till the dish is full. Cover it with crumbs, 
or prepared rice. Season with cinnamon and 
sugar. Bake it well. Fruits that have seeds are 
much healthier than stone fruits. But all fruits 
are better for very young children if baked or 
cooked in some manner, and eaten with bread. 
The French always eat bread with raw fruit. 
Apples and winter pears are very excellent food 
for children, indeed, for almost any person in 
health; but best when eaten at breakfast or din- 
ner. 





Saco PuppinG.—Add one cupful of sago to 
three pints of warm water, sweeten with one 
cupful of sugar. Cook slowly, and when done 
flavor with vanilla and turn into cups or 
molds. Serve cold, with cream. , 


CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


MAGNETIZED WATCHES.—Some very curious 
things concerning watches come under a watch- 
maker’s observation at times. I remember a 
lady who used to bring me her watch sometimes 
as often as once a week; it was either too fast or 
too slow with her. While it hung up in the 
shop it ran as steady as the State-house clock. I 
studied with that watch, and one day I came 
across something in an English horological mag- 
azine that opened my eyes. It was simply a lit- 
tle item saying that sometimes delicately ad- 
justed watches were affected by the tempera- 
ment of their wearers,—affected by personal 
magnetism. The whole thing flashed upon me 
in amoment. The woman’s watch was affected 
by herself. I found out that she was of a highly 
nervous temperament, but would at times suffer 
from attacks of despondency. The watch only 
recorded her temperament. When she was viva- 
cious it went fast; but when she was in a low 
mood, it went slow. Very often it is impossible 
to regulate a watch for some men by keeping the 
timepiece in the shop. There is some physieal 
peculiarity about the man. It may be his gait, 
his temperament, or an excess of bodily electric- 
ity. In these cases I let the man wear the watch 
continually, and then regulate it to his peculiar- 
ities. Bodily electricity is very marked in some 
persons. I knew a young watchmaker in whom 
it became so strong that he was obliged to give 
up that branch of the trade, because it was found 
that he magnetized the delicate hair-springs. 





HARMLESS ACCIDENT To A LoApD or Dyna- 
mIrE.—The safe character of dynamite was 
strikingly illustrated by an extraordinary acci- 
dent that happened not long ago at Herne, in 
Westphalia. A cartload of the explosive was 
being conveyed to one of the mines in that locali- 
ty. Ata point in the road it was necessary to 
traverse the railway by a level crossing. 
Through a want of vigilance on the part of the 
gate-keeper, the cart arrived on the rails at the 
moment when a goods-train, hidden by a curve, 
came up. The cart was smashed to pieces, and 
the dynamite cartridges were scattered all over 
the line; but no explosion occurred. To clear 
the line for the expected passenger train was now 
not merely a work of pressing necessity, but a 
matter for some anxiety on the part of the offi- 
clals who were called to the spot. For, though so 
far the dynamite had behaved well, there was no 
knowing what a cartridge might do under the 
wheel of anengine. The train was delayed till 
a careful search had been made by one of the in- 
spectors, who had in the meantime been tel- 
egraphed for. As both the horse and its driver 


escaped unhurt, it must be admitted that good 
luck played a prominent part in the accident. 





THE LagGest STEAM ENGINE.—What is 
said to be the largest stationary engine in the 
world is in Lehigh County, Penn., at the famous 
zinc-works at Friedensville. The engine is 
known as the President, and as now run, with 
sixteen boilers, is of 5,000-horse power. With 
double the number of boilers, the capacity of the 
engine is 10,000-horse power. There is no pump- 
ing-engine in the world that can be compared to 
it. At every revolution of its ponderous wheels, 
it throws out a little river. The number of gal- 
lons of water raised every minute is 17,500. 
Twenty-eight tons of buckwheat coal are con- 
sumed by the boilers every day. The driving- 
wheels are thirty-five feet in diameter, and 
weigh forty tons each. The sweep-rod is forty 
feet long, the cylinder 110 inches in diameter, 
with a ten-foot stroke. 





Five Cents A Day.—The cumulative power 
of money is a fact very generally appreciated. 
There are few men living at the age of seventy- 
five, hanging on to existence by some asalender 
employment, or pensioners, it may be, on the 
bounty of kindred or friends, but might, by exer- 
cising the smallest particle of thrift, rigidly ad- 
hered to in the past, have set aside a respectable 
sum which would materially help them to main- 
tain their independence in their old age. Let us 
take the small sum of five cents, which we daily 
pay to have our boots blackened, to ride in a car 
the distance we are able to walk, or to procure a 
bad cigar we are better without, and see what its 
value is in the course of years. 

We will suppose a boy of fifteen, by blacking 
his own boots, or saving the cost of his cherished 
cigarette, puts by five centsa day. In one year 
he saves $18.25, which being banked, bears in- 
terest at the rate of five per cent. per annum, 
compounded bi-yearly. On this basis, when our 
thrifty youth reaches the age of sixty-five, hav- 
ing set his five cents per day religiously aside 
during fifty years, the result is surprising. He 
has accumulated no less a sum than $3,803.18. 
A scrutiny of the progress of this result is inter- 
esting. At the age of thirty our hero has $395; 
at forty, $878; at fifty, $1,667; at sixty, $2,232. 
After fifteen years saving, his annual interest 
more than equals his original principal. In 
twenty-five years it is more than double. In 
thirty-five years it is four times as much. In 
forty-five years it is eight times as much, and 
the last year’s interest is $86, or ten and a half 
times as much as the annual amount he puts by. 
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The actual cash amount saved in fifty years is 
$932.50, the difference between that and the 
grand total of $3,803.18—viz., $2,870.68, is accu- 
mulated interest. What a magnificent premium 
for the minimum of thrift that can be well repre- 
sented in figures. 


THE PLANET MARsS.—One of the most singu- 
lar features of Mars is the prevalence of long, 
and winding inlets, and bottle-necked seas. 
These features are wholly distinct from anything 
on our earth. For instance, Higgin’s inlet is a 
long, forked stream, extending for about three 
thousand miles. Blesse inlet is nearly as long, 
and Naysmith’s inlet is still more remarkable in 
its form. On our earth the oceans are three 
times as extensive as the continents. On Mars 
a very different arrangement prevails. In the 
first place, there is little disparity between the 
extent of oceans and continents, and then these 
are mixed up in the most complex manner. A 
traveler by either !and or water can visit almost 
every quarter of the planet without leaving the 


element in which he began his journeyings. If. 


he chooses to go by water, he would journey for 
upwards of thirty thousand miles, always in 
sight of land—generally with land on both sides 
—in such intricate, labyrinthine fashion are the 
land and seas of Mars intertwined. 





TURTLE-EGG AND ALLIGATOR HUNTING ON 
Santa Rosa IsLaAnp.—Santa Rosa Island is a 
sand key of the Gulf of Mexico, forty miles 
long, and varying in breadth from a fifth of a 
mile to over a mile across. It is the breakwater 
of Pensacola harbor, and receives the shock of 
the rolling seas of the gulf, which often break 
against it in fury, while the waters of the bay 
within are still as a mill-pond, and scarce a rip- 
ple washes the beach of the city front seven 
miles away, though the water at the city is as 
salt as that in the center of the gulf. The sea- 
beach of the island is a gently sloping expanse 
of white sand, back and forth on which the ad- 
vancing and receding waves will glide for hun- 
dreds of feet. You can stand where no water is 
one moment, and the next be struggling waist 
deep against a surging wave that is climbing up 
the strand. This beach is the incubator of the 
great turtles of the gulf. It’s gradual incline, 
the easily excavated sand beyond, and the warm 
southern exposure, adapt it to their approach, 
the making of nests, and hatching of their eggs. 
So they resort to it for this purpose, and in due 
time the young turtles are hatched, unless the 
eggs are captured by the various creatures, biped 
and quadruped, who seek them in their season. 
From Pensacola over to the island is about seven 
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miles, and as the land breeze of the night sete 
fair across the bay, it is a pleasant trip on moon- 
light nights to run over on a sail-boat, land on 
the bay shore, walk across the island, which is 
not a third of a mile wide opposite the city, and 
seek for ‘‘turtle crawls’’ on the gulf-beach, or 
bathe luxuriously in the surf. The ‘‘crawl”’ 
shows on the sand where the under shell has 
been dragsed along, and following this up toa 
point above the wash of the highest waves, the 
nest is found, usually about two and a half feet 
below the surface. A single nest will contain 
from one hundred to three hundred eggs. AtSa- 
bine Pass, on Santa Rosa Island, alligators are 
found by the thousand, and are killed in large 
numbers by hunters who frequent the place. 





BEAUTIFIERS.—Next to frequent bathing, 
there is no beautifier like a good walk in the 
open air, out of doors, we mean. We are ac- 
quainted with a person who is in the habit of 
slowly ambling up and down through heated 
rooms in order, as she says, to help digestion, 
and if imagination has anything to do with it, 
possibly her stomach is benefited by that dead 
march, with shoulders bowed together as she 
would not think of walking if she were out of 
doors. Every woman ought to go out into the 
fresh air at least every pleasant day. If she can 
spend only a very brief time in that way, it will 
be avery great benefit to her in the long run, 
and she will return from her stroll with a fresher 
cheek and a brighter eye, and something to think 
of as she resumes her interrupted work. If her 
cares are so numerous that she cannot spend the 
time to make an elaborate toilet, let her go out 
in any dress that is fit to be worn in the house. 
If she lives in the country she will not encounter 
the curious gaze of fashionably attired prom- 
enaders, and in the city and quiet streets and 
parks remote from business centres are the 
places where few people are to be seen, and 
where it would be most pleasant and profitable 
for her to go. Let her eschew riding as much as 
possible, and dispose of her surplus change in 
some other way. 





Succgess.—There is a glare about success 
which is apt to dazzle men’s eyes. When we 
see a man rising in the world, a foolishly high 
opinion is formed of his merits. It is said, 
‘* What a wonderful mau this must be to rise 
so rapidly!’’ forgetting that straw, dust and 
feathers—things without value or weight—rise 
the soonest and easiest. It is not always the 
zood and great man who rises rapidly into wealth 
and notice. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


THE CITY CLERK. 


Heoessity, with harsh decree, 

Hae made a city clerk of me. 
O cruel fate! 

To reach my office daily, I 

An early train must travel by; 
It leaves at eight. 


All day I sit with pendant head, 

And write in ledgers ruled in red, 
And add them up. 

I often grumble when I think 

How full of black and scarlet ink 
Fate fills my oup. 


And then I envy idle folk, 

Whose necks are free from labor’s yoke ; 
Who've naught to do 

The whole year long but dine and dance, 

Dress, drive, and dream, and sometimes glance © 
The papers through. 


But when the heats of summer wane, 
And I’ve a fortnight by the main, 
Or in the fields, 
I feel at once the pleasure keen 
Which sudden change of air and scene 
The toiler yields. 


The Dead Sea fruit is his who strays 
Along life’s flat and idle ways 
From dawn to dark ; 
But once a year two joyous weeks 
Can compensate for fortune’s freaks 
The city clerk. 





‘“‘Halt! Your money or your life! Throw up 
your hands!’’ exclaimed a stranger, stepping out 
from the shadow, while accompanying the words 
might be plainly heard the sharp click of a pis- 
tol. 

The person addressed was a weary newspaper 
man, wending his lonely way homeward in the 
outskirts of the city of San Francisco about three 
o’clock one morning. 

‘*Oh, yes, certainly; I’m in no hurry. Only 
walking for exercise. Just as soon hold up my 


hands as not. I’m not armed. Please turn that 
pisto] a little to one side. It makes me nes 
vous.”’ 


“‘Hand over your cash!”’ 

‘*‘Haven’t nary red with me. You see they 
took that all away from me when they entered 
my name on the books.”’ 

‘Where did they take your money from you?”’ 

‘Qh, yes; why, at the pest house. You see 
Pm a small-pox patient, just out for exercise. 
They wouldn’t let me walk about in daylight 
with my face in this condition, so I have to go it 


after dark and late at night, when the streets are 
empty. By the way, stranger, the wind is rather 
in your direction, and unless you ain’t particular 
about it, it might be just as well to stand on the 
other side. I’ve got my old silver watch 

If you’d like it, come and take it. You’reat 
perfect liberty to search me if you like, only 
don’t point that pistol this way; it’s uncomforta- 
ble. D’ye want the old watch?’’ 

‘‘No, thank you,’’ said the robber, backing 
away and around toward the other side. ‘] 
couldn’t take anything from a man so unforto- 
nate as you are. Here, there’s a half-dollar for 
you, poor fellow! Go, get something to drink.”’ 
And he threw the coin toward him, still backing 
off. ‘‘ Now,’ said he, ‘‘you turn back and go 
around the block the other way. As you’re only 
walking for exercise, it won’t incommode you.” 

‘‘Oh, not a particle. I'd just as soon walk 
with you if you desire it. Either way, though, 
it’s all the same tome. Thank you for the half. 
Won't you join me, and drink to my recovery?” 

‘* Well, you go around the block the other way, 
and as I haven’t hurt you, say nothing about 
having met me. I guess I’}] go this way.”’ 

And then watching till the small-pox patient 
turned the corner, he started off on a full run in 
the opposite direction. 

Mr. Newspaper-man proceeded on homeward 
undisturbed, and slept the sleep of one who en- 
joys the consciousness of having done a good 
thing, and four bits better off for having met a 
highwayman. 


‘*Oh, yes,’’ remarked a sharp-faced, prusper- 
ous-looking passenger, ‘‘ Dakota is a great coun- 
try. I’ve just come from there. It’s going to be 
a great farming region, and there will be good 
towns up there by the hundreds. That’s my 
business,—starting new towns. Money in it? I 
should sayso. What do lots bring? I don’t sell. 
No, sir; haven’t sold a lot for fifteen months. 
Give ’em away—every last one of ’em. You cap 
have the title deeds of a dozen right now if you 
want ‘em. No, sir-ree, the man that tries to sel) 
town lots in Dakota gets left.” 

‘* How in the world can you make any money 
giving away town lots?’’ 

‘‘ Just as easy as rolling off a log. There's 
10,000,000 peopie in this country hungry to get 
hold of anything they can get for nothing. They 
swallow down town lots as if they were oysters. 
I send out a peck of deeds every week to eastern 
parties who have replied to my immigration cir- 
culars. The lots don’t cost ’em a cent, but they 
must pay the recording fees. My son-in-law ie 
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recomter. ‘The surveyor’s charges must be paid. 
My youngest son is surveyor. That’s just a 
starter, you know, to interest the lot owners in 
their property, as it were. That’s what we call 
the preparatory state. Then comes the real bus- 
iness part of the transaction. Local improve- 
ments must be made, and the city council (that’s 
me, my son, my son-in-law, and two hired men) 
levies a tax in special assessment. The first 
thing is grading street; then comes sidewalk; 
then sewer, and if they stand it we clap on a 
fence. But the most of them won’t stand it. 
After paying out a few hundred dollars for grad- 
ing and sidewalk the most of ’em fails to whack 
up. Of course the city treasurer (that’s me) 
takes possession under the law, Why, with 
land at two dollars and a half an acre the record- 
er’s assessments are a regular bonanza. Can I 
give you half a dozen lots today?’”’ 





Parents with marriageable daughters wonder 
why it is that thelr Angeline and Seraphina are 
wasting their sweetness on the desert air, when 
those horrid Scroggin girls (and such a crowd as 
there is of them) have all been happily mated. 
Ah, sharp old Scroggins; he knows why it is. 
He has made it a point all his life to live in a 
house where the chimneys and fireplaces worked 
in harmony, and the consequence has been that the 
available young man who dropped in for the even- 


ing found the tire so cheerful that he called again . 


and again, until at last he concluded that he must 
have a fire of his own just like it, and of course 
must have Miss Scroggins to share it. But 
poor Angeline, though she has had beaux with- 
out number she has also had a smoky fireplace to 
contend with, and the invariable result has been 
to scare the young man off after one evening’s 
experience. Let anxious parents examine the 
fireplaces, and the chances are ten to one that 
there will be found the secret of their daughter's 
dangerous proximity to spinsterdom. 





There are a few men in Cincinnati who make 
a living by selling cheap signs of various kinds, 
to hang outside corner groceries, saloons, etc. 
Since it was recommended by the board of health 
that a sign inscribed ‘‘Small-pox’’ should be 
suspended in front of houses where that disease 
prevailed, one of the most enterprising of the 
cheap sign dealers prepared a quantity of them 
to be ready for an unexpected demand. The 
other morning he called with his assortment at a 
lager-beer saloon over the canal.$ 

‘‘Want any signs?’’ he inquired of the portly 
proprietor. 

“Yaw,’’ said Hans, ‘I vants a sign ‘Sawdust 
Vanted.’ 39 

‘“‘ Here it is,’’ said the dealer, who was a bit of 
a wag, handing him one of his small-pox signs; 
and receiving his pay, departed. 
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The unsuspecting Teuton, supposing it was all 
right, and not being able to read English, hung 
it outside of his door. People passing on the 
walk, saw the sign, turned pale, and hurried to 
the other side of the street. Regular customers 
came, caught sight of the ominous inscription, 
with a hand on the door-knob, and stole away, 
remarking that they guessed they weren’t very 
dry that morning, anyhow. An importunate 
creditor, whom nothing could daunt before 
blanched at the sign, and, going home, he went 
straight to bed. 

In the meantime the saloon keeper was won- 
dering at the absence of his customers. The 
regular forenoon lunch was spread—soup, boiled 
tripe, Bologna sausage, stewed liver and onions, 
sauerkraut and brown bread—but no one to par- 


_ take of it. Being of a social disposition, this sol- 


itude was oppressive to him, aside from being 
unprofitable. At length one man did come in, 
and call for a glass of beer. His face was deeply 
pitted. Hehadhadit. — 

‘‘T see by your sign out there,’’ said the man, 
with a motion of the head toward the front door, 
‘‘that you have got it here.’’ 

‘‘Nein,’’ replied Hans, supposing that he al- 
luded to sawdust wanted; ‘‘I don’ have got ’em 
now already, I yoost puts out mine sign so I 
getch ’em ven dey gomes dis vay, all de vile!”’ 

“You want to catch it?’’ said the customer in 
amazement. 

‘“ Yaw, that’s what the madder. I vants whole 
loads of ’em. Good tings to have mit der house. 
I panks ’em up mit der cellar, und sbringles der 
floor mit my saloon all over ’em. It cleans out a 
house bully, mind I tell you.”’ 

‘‘ You're right,’’ said the stranger. ‘‘ If small- 
pox won’t clean out a house, I don’t know what 
will.” 

‘“Schmall-box,’’ said the astonished Dutch- 
man; ‘‘ vat you mean by schmall-box, hey ?”’ 

Explanations, of course, ensued, and the wrath 
of that beer-jerker and lunch-setter was fearful 
to behold. Could he have fastened his embrace 
on that painter at the time, he would have ‘‘ died 
and made no sign more.” 





Dealers in hardware say that they never found 
things as hard as now; that tin plates are flat, 
lead heavy, iron dull, spades not trumps, and 
more rakes in the market than are inquired after; 
brass is, however, in demand for politicians; 
brads are also in request, but holders cannot be 
got to fork them out. Nails won't go by push- 
ing, and have to be driven. 

The dry goods merchants say their cases are 
hard, and complain that people prefer the bank 
rags to theirs. 

In paints everything looks black, though 
many try to varnish the thing over. 

Shippers of ashes have had to add sackcloth to 
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them, as prospects are by no means pearly, and 
prices are going to pot. 

The timber trade is pining, and holders have 
to rest on their oars to stave off the pressure. 

There is no spirit in the rum trade, and hold- 
ers of vinegar look sour; champagne, however, is 
brisk. 

Rbubarb and senna are quite drugs, but there 
is a consumption of brimstone for matches, many 
- having lately been made. 

Holders of indigo look blue, but those deep 
read are not green enough to think that a symp- 
tom of the trade dying. 

Starch is stiffening, and paper is stationery. 
In the mea] market things are flowery, but the 
millers say that the high prices uf wheat go 
against their grain, at which the bakers are also 
crusty. 

' The grocers have got along pretty gingerly, but 
some having tasted a piece of the times have be- 
“ome peppery. 

There {s no life in dead hogs, but some anima- 
ttion in old cheese. 





About the time that Daniel Drew began his 
“Wall Street career, he was up in the cuuntry one 
‘time to visit some friends, and two farmers called 
mapon him to decide a case. One had sold the 
other five bushels of wheat, and proposed to 
measure it in a half bushel, and sweep the top 
of the measure with a stick. The other objected, 
.and Uncle Daniel was asked to decide. 

“* Well, legally speaking, a bushel is only a 
wbushel,’’ he answered. 

** And can the measure be swept off?” m 

““*T think it can.’’ 

““What with?”’ 

“*‘ Well, if I were selling wheat I should proba- 
dly use half the head of a flour barrel.’’ 

““Which edge ?”’ 

“* Gentleman, that is a point I cannot now de- 
«ide on,’’ sighed the old man. ‘“‘If I were sell- 
ding to a widow or a preacher, I am certain that I 
should sweep the measure with the straight edge; 
but if I were selling to a man who pastures his 
pigs in his neighbors corn, I am afraid I should 
use the circular side, and scoop a little to boot.”’ 





‘Once upon atime a donkey fell into a deep 
thole, and after nearly starving, caught sight of a 
passing fox and implored him to help him out. 

‘““T am too small to aid you,”’’ said the fox, 
““ but. I will give you some good advice. Only a 
few rods away is a big elephant. Call to him 
and he will get you out in a jiffy.”’ 

After the fox had gone the donkey reasoned 
thus :— 

“J am very weak for want of nourishment. 
Every move I make is just so much additional 
loss of strength. If I raise my voice to call the 
elephant I shall be weaker yet. No, I shall not 
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waste my substance that way. It is the duty of 
the elephant to come without calling.’’ 

So the donkey settled himself back, and event- 
ually starved to death. 

Long afterward the fox on passing the hole 
saw within it a whitened skeleton, and said :— 

‘If it be the souls of animals are transmigrat- 
ed into men, that donkey will become one of 
those merchants who can never afford to adver- 
tise.”’ 





One sunny Sabbath morning as the Rev. Joab 
Powell was preaching to an attentive congregation 
in the forks of the Santrim, a tipsy man strayed 
like a black sheep into the fold; but no one ob- 
jected, and things ran smoothly enough. Pree- 
ently a small dog entered at the open door, and 
trotted down the aisle until] it reached the front 
of the pulpit, when it set up a furious barking at 
the minister. The tipsy man, with the utmost 
gravity, arose and walked steadily down the aisle 
to where the dog was barking. Seizing the ani- 
mal by the neck, he held him up before the con- 
gregation for a moment; and then, shaking him 
furiously, he broke out with, ‘‘ Tree a preacher, 
will you, you ill-bred puppy?’”’ This was too much 
for Joab. He could not restrain his laughter, 
and he took his seat, not being able to dismiss 
his congregation in his usual] vigorous style. 





Business is dull. And this depression of busi- 
ness extends to every trade. It is felt by the 
banker, and is the cause of much hard talk 
among the bootblacks. Hence the neceasity for 
pushing business. We give an instance. 

Copper, one of the last mentioned fraternity, 
had taken his station on the Sherman House cor- 
ner, and, having in vain sought a shine, his 
mind was actively engaged in concocting some 
plan with which to raise the wind. At this 
juncture a young man appeared upon the scene, 
who was immediately dubbed by Copper as 
‘‘Country.”’ Advancing, he accosted him 
with :-— 

‘*Shine yer boots?’’ 

Young man shook his head. 

‘‘T won’t charge you anything.”’ 

Young man looked incredulous. 

““Two of us have gota box of blacking, and 
the one that uses his up first is going to gita 
new brush,’’ continued the bootblack, and, as 
the young man offered no resistance, he placed 
his foot on the block. 

In a few minutes boot No. 1 was under a fine 
polish. 

‘‘There,’’ said Copper, ‘‘that’s a Wabash 
Avenue shine. Now shall I black the other?” 

“Why, certainly, I want both blackened 
now.”’ 

‘All right! I'll charge you for it, though.” 

‘‘Charge? Why, ain’t you going to do it for 
nothing ?”’ 
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“‘This is different; this is the left boot, you 
see; ’gainst our license to black left boot for 
nothing.”’ 

‘* Well, Pll have to pay you then,”’ very reluc- 
tantly. 

Bootblack then commenced on the boot, and 
when the job was finished, demanded his pay, 
fifty cents. 

‘“‘ Hey!’ exclaimed the young man, very much 
surprised. 

‘Fifty cents.”’ 

‘“‘You don’t charge as much as that, do you?”’ 

“Never charge less than fifty cents; never 
since the Buffalo Convention.”’ 

Young man was about to remonstrate still fur- 
ther, when Copper called to another bootblack. 

“Say, Patsy, here’s one of them ere sneaks, 
what makes out he ain’t got any stamps.” 

Patsy was on hand at once, as were a num- 
ber of his fellows, and joined in denouncing the 
unlucky fellow; now telling him to ‘‘ pay Copper 
his fifty cents,’’ and again affirming that they 
“‘would have charged a dollar,’’ etc. 

By this time the young man found himself the 
centre of a group, all of whom seemed to think 
he was trying to cheat a bootblack out of money, 
so he quickly forked over his fifty cents, which 
amount he made up from several pockets, and 
walked briskly away, not because of necessity, 
but because he wanted to get away from a Chica- 
go bootblack. 





The ubiquitous swindler has evolved a new 
plan by which to swindle the honest farmer. <A 
chap in clerical broadcloth and white choker 
enters a farmhouse, and asks for lodging or din- 
ner, as the case may be. During his stay he 
announces himself to be a traveling Bible distri- 
butor in the service of a religious institution, and 
he generally goes so far as to present to the fami- 
ly a handsome Bible from a well filled valise. 
He is careful to say that his society requires its 
distributing members to pay their own way, 
and exhibit vouchers therefor. After partaking 
of the good folks’ hospitality he prepares to 
leave, and asks for his bill. He is generally told 
that no charge is made, but he calls attention to 
the rules, and insists upon paying twenty-five 
cents per mea]. Then he mildly requires a re- 
ceipt on his blank form, ‘‘a voucher, you know,”’ 
and gets the farmer to sign it. In ninety days 
there is a notice from a neighboring bank to the 
pious farmer, to call and pay the note for one 
hundred‘ And twenty-six dollars and twenty cents 
which it bought and which bears the farmer’s 
signature. 





‘Who is that old duffer?’’ asked a new gro- 
ceryman of the milkman, as a well-dressed man 
went by. 

““Why, he is one of our most trusted citizens,’’ 
was the eloquent reply. 
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‘* How do you make that out? He has been 
owing me a bill ever since I came here.’’ 

‘*That’s just the way we make it out,’’ laughed 
the milkman gleefully. 


And the groceryman scratched his head till he 
caught on. 





A worthy deacon in a town of Maine was re- 
markable for the facility with which he quoted 
Scripture on all occasions. The divine word 
was ever at his tongue’s end, and all the trivial 
as well as important occurrences of life furnished 
occasions for quoting the language of the Bible. 

What was better, however, the exemplary man 
always made his quotations the standard of ac- 
tion. 

One hot day he was engaged in mowing with 
his hired man, who was leading off, the deacon 
following in his swath, conning hie apt quota- 
tions, when the man suddenly sprang from his 
place, leaving the swath just in time to escape 
from a wasps’ nest. e 

‘‘ What is the matter?’’ burriedly inquired the 
deacon. 

‘*Wasps,’’ was the laconic reply. 

‘‘Poob,’’ said the deacon, ‘‘ The wicked flee 
when no man pursueth, but the righteous are 
are bold as a lion.” 

And taking the workman’s swath, he moved 
but a step when a swarm of brisk insects settled 
about his ears, and he was forced to retreat, with 
many a painful sting and great discomfiture. 

‘‘Ah!”’ shouted the other, with a chuckle, 
‘‘The prudent man foreseeth the evil and hideth 
himself, but the simple pass on and are pun- 
ished.’’ 

The good deacon had found his equal in mak- 
ing applications of the sacred writings, and there- 
after was not known to quote Scripture ina mow- 


ing field. 


**Can you tell me, my friends,’ said a mem- 
ber of the Concord School of Philosophy, as he 
wiped his ponderous brow ponderously, and 
slapped his manuscript into a convenient posi- 
tion for unincumbered eloquence, ‘‘in what wise 
or whereforeism a buzz saw differs from a dog? ”’ 

An awed silence fel] upon the assemblage and 
struck it with a dull, sickening thud. 

The orator pauged for a reply. — 

“Twill tell you, my friends,’’ he continued, 
‘““why a buzz saw is unlike a dog. A buzz saw 
is only dangerous when it does not show its 
teeth.”’ 

Then a buzz of profound admiration ensued, 
and a scantily built, elderly female in spectacles 
fainted away. 








‘‘What will you take, madam?’”’ said the soda 
water drug clerk. 

‘s A little strawberry in mine,’’ said she. 

‘‘ And you, sir?” to the husband. 
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‘* Le’ me see,’”’ scanning the row of bottles 
which contained the syrups. ‘‘Oh, yes; a little 
spiritus vini Gallicus, if you please.’’ 

And as they went off, after drinking their soda 
water, she said softly :— 

‘‘O George, how much better that Is than 
drinking nasty, horrid brandy, as you used to do 
before you joined the Murphy men, isn’t it?” 

And be said he rather guessed it was. 





If we expect to be happy we must be busy; Jt 
is better to hunt up a hornet’s nest and fight that 
than be out of a job; no idle man ever was happy, 
and but few idle men are Innocent long. 

Mirth is short-lived; cheerfulness never tires. 

It never was intended that man should be per- 
fect on earth; the great thing is, not never to 
miss the bull’s eye, but to get a little nearer to it 
every day. 

Those who mold and move most the minds and 
actions of men are seldom seen. They never 


head the procession. 


Rheumatism, like many other things, is easy 
enough to cure in some one else; but when we 
undertake to cure our own, then business be- 
gins. 

My dear youth, if you must talk about your- 
self, pray don’t mention your good luck; the 
world doesn’t care to listen to such things. 

You may put the world down as a mob of fools; 
but don’t forget this: it takes a smart man to 
beat them. 


AND OTHERWISE. 


No man ever did afpolite thing yet without 
feeling a little prouder for it. 

Justice ought to be as cheap as the dew, bu 
half the time jit costs more to get it than it ts 
worth. 





‘**I know that I am poor and ugly, and that » 
a general thing the girls do not admire me,” 
said Gus DeSmith, ‘‘but,’? he added, ‘Miss 
Birdie McGinnis paid me the highest kind of s 
compliment last evening at the ball.’’ 

_“ How did she come to do that?’ asked Judge 
Pennybunker cynically. 

“‘T don’t know how it came about. She 
usually puts me fifth or six on her list of da- 
ces.”’ 

“*That’s where you ought to be. You never 
would be missed."? _ 

‘“Don’t get off that Mikado gag any more 
Well, as I was saying, ball before last she put me 
on her programme for the fifth dance, but hs 
night she put me down for the very first dance of 
all.’’ 

‘*T know she did,’’ replied Pennybunker. “! 
asked her what she meant by such eccentricity, 
and she said that she danced the first dance with 
you to get you off her mind so she could enjey 
herself for the rest of the evening. She com 
pared dancing with you to taking a dose of ae | 


tor oi].’’ 
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SOCIAL AMENITY. 


‘‘By the by, Clara, 1 expect a great friend of mine this afternoon,—Major Miniver.”’ 


‘“‘Horrid man! I can't bear him!”’ 
‘‘And why, pray ?”’ 

‘* Because I know he hates me !”’ 

‘** Does he, really ?| 


I thought he scarcely knew you!’’ 
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AFTER THE WEDDING. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 


CHAPTER IV. 


E next morning after their arrival, as 
the young couple sat waiting for the 

breakfast-bell, there was a tap at the door, 
and a colored girl, the same that Mrs. Car- 
rington had seen taking Mrs. Leslie her 
breakfast after the opera, asked if they 
would like to have their breakfast in their 
room that morning. Her mistress thought 
they might be tired after their journey. 

The gentleman hesitated, but Mabel was 
fall of delight. 

“Oh, yes, thank you, if Mrs. Leslie will 
be so kind.”’ | 

Mr. Carr smiled at his young wife’s plea- 
sure, but was not himself so enthusiastic. 
Perhaps four weeks of unshared intercourse 
with Mabel had a little wearied him with 
sweets. Men are just such wretches, gentle 
reader. ‘‘ Pity ’tis ’tis true,’’ but since it is, 
why deny it? It is always best to face the 
truth and make the best of it. Men cannot 
live for any length of’ time on sugar 
candy, though women can, and it would be 
wise for the tender souls to know it. The 
knowledge wisely acted on, would save them 
many a pang. Our darling Mabel could talk 
of nothing but the simplest, and she was 
never tired of telling her husband how she 
loved him. It was very pleasant; it was 
charming in its place, but he was in the dim 
early stages of being tired of it. He was 
fond of his wife, but he didn’t want to be 
obliged to smile every time he caught her 
eye, and he would really have liked to go 
down to breakfast and see the men and Mrs. 
Leslie. 





However, their breakfast was brought up 
in the prettiest style imaginable, with pink 
china, tiny silver, and food worthy of both. 
Then, as soon as he could get away, he went 
to his business, Mabel going to the door and 
out on the step with him, to the great de- 
lectation of the neighbors, who knew all 
about it, and to the disgust of snarling old 
bachelor Ames who sat at his window oppo- 
site, his gouty foot in a chair, his bloodshot- 
ten eyes glaring about, seeking somebody to 
devour. 

‘‘ Soft little fools!’ this unlovely being 
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growled. 
a month.”’ 

Mabel, in spite of envious sneers, made a 
very pretty and touching picture as she 
stood there under the dark-red, October col- 
ored vines that wreathed the portal. The 
swinging light and shade played over her 
white dress and scarlet morning sack, over 
the tender, childish face, the white hands 
clasped together as she leaned forward to 
catch the last glimpse of her husband’s form, 
over the sunny brown hair braided into a 
coronet. She cast a bright glance about as 
she turned to go in, and spied the bitter 
face looking down on her. 

“Poor Mr. Ames!’ she murmured in a 
pitying tone. ‘‘ How dreadful it must be 
for him to be all alone in the world, with no 
one to love him.” 

About an hour after, as she sat making 
believe sew, and thinking how happy, how 
very happy she was, there was another tap 
at her door, and, to her summons, it opened, 
and a smiling lady entered. 

‘*Do I interrupt @ ” inquired this lady in 
silvery tones, pausing with a lovely hesita- 
tion. 

‘Oh, no! come in! It is Mrs. Leslie, of 
course,’’ said Mabel, and went to meet her 
visitor. , 

Mrs. Leslie took the plump, warm hand in 
her slim and chilly one, and the touch was 
mesmerizing; she looked down into those 
frank blue eyes with her clear gray ones, 
and the look dazzled; she spoke in those 
silken tones of hers, and the young bride 
was charmed. How the half hour managed 
to get itself away so quickly, Mabel could 
not tell. But it was gone before she knew, 
and at a ring of the door-bell, Mrs. Leslie 
started up with a laughing apology for stay- 
ing so long. 

‘¢ Some one is come to see you,’’ she said, 
‘and I have been boring you thirty whole 
minutes by the clock,’’ and she withdrew 
gracefully, taking Mabel’s heart with her. 

The visitor was Mrs. Carrington, who 
grew half jealous while she listened to her 
daughter’s praises of this new friend. 

‘‘ All I can say is, that she takes more 
pains to please you than me,”’ the mother 
said rather shortly. ‘‘I never found her so 
charming. But no matter about her. Get 
your hat and come out with me.”’ 

The next two months were full of excite- 
ment for Mabel Carr. There were her brid- 
al calls; then her mother and sister and 


‘¢ They'll be sick of each other in 
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brother-in-law went away. This last was a 
heavy trial, for the mother and child had 
never been separated before, and Mabel was 
needing all the love she could get. She was 
not very well, and she—well, she would not 
own that she was unhappy. She fought 
against that. She knew that Arthur must 
attend to his business, and that he could not 
be always love-making. He had told her so 
kindly, had reasoned with her and coaxed 
her till she felt ashamed of herself, and re- 
solved never to complain again. She would 
do everything to please him, no matter how 
much it was against her own taste. How 
she would have liked to stay at home every 
evening in their own pretty parlor, only they 
two, and she sit close by him sewing, while 
he read or talked to her. But he got tickets 
for lectures and theatres and concerts, and 
so she smiled and went. Sometimes she 
liked it, oftener she did not, especially the 
lectures. They didn’t interest her. But 
she liked to see the crowd. Then, when she 
was at home, they were never alone. Arthur 
would invite Mrs. Leslie and some of the 
others up to play whist, or to sing, or he 
would ask Mabel to go down-stairs and sit 
with them. All the happy evenings she 
had expected to pass alone with him were 
lost. They were never alone. But, oh, he 
was good. She would never say but he was 
good and loved her. No matter if she was 
not witty and clever, he loved her, she was 
sure of that. She had heard that men may 
admire clever women, and like to talk with 
them, but that for love they prefer one of 
the simple, loving kind. For, that a clever 
woman could also be a loving one, Mabel 
would not own. There she showed a little 
hardness. 

But, in spite of this conviction, she wished 
more and more every day of her life that 
she was clever. She read the daily paper, to 
keep up with the ladylike news, she read, or 
tried to read, Tennyson, she bewildered her 
poor little brains over Browning, all that 
she might have something fine to say. But, 
some way, the something fine didn’t get it- 
self said. AJ] that came was the dry fact 
that she had read so and so, and all the re 
mark it elicited was a surprised ‘* Why, you 
are growing literary, Mab!’ from her hus- 
band. She took lessons in French conversa 
tion, but she had not that quick, neat, spark- 
ling way which made French so charming; 
she pronounced the words roundly and care- 
fully, and people didn’t know what she said. 
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It was otherwise with Mrs. Leslie. They 
took lessons together, and while Mabel blun- 
dered, that lady could chatter like a magpie, 
chopping her sentences fine and bright, with 
atrue French air. Mabel tried to imitate 
her in this, as in everything else, and failed. 
Mrs. Leslie was her model. She broke her 
heart trying to be like her. She watched 
her ways, sitting silent beside her husband, 
while he conversed with the lady, and strove 
té do something as Mrs. Leslie did it. When 
she tried, her husband, instead of being 
charmed, only looked surprised, not knowing 
what she was up to. 

‘You appear to be very intimate with 
Mrs. Leslie,’? Miss Granger said to Mabel 
one day. ‘‘I meet you out with her, and I 
always find her in your room.”’ 

‘Oh, yes! ”? Mabel said, twisting the blue 
silk tassels of her morning-dress, and look- 
ing out of the window, instead of at her 
friend. ‘‘ Mrs. Leslie is very accomplished.”’ 

‘‘She appears to be,’’ was the dry re- 
sponse. 

‘Why, don’t you like her?”’ asked Mabel 
quickly, looking Miss Granger in the face 
with a scrutinizing expression which was 
new to her. 

‘* My dear,’’ said Miss Granger, very cool- 
ly and decidedly, ‘‘ Mrs. Leslie is not to my 
taste, that is all; and so I hope that when I 
come to see you, I may not be obliged to 
meet her. You can be intimate with her, if 
you wish, of course, but I object to being. 
It is a matter of taste, but my tastes are 
quite decided.”’ 

.Mabel looked earnestly at her friend, and 
twice opened her lips to speak, and twice 
closed them again. Large tears rolled up in 
her eyes, and her lips trembled. 

‘Are you going to the opera tonight ?” 
asked Miss Granger abruptly. 

She was, some way, out of patience with 
Mabel, and afraid of her confidences. 

“Tf I am able,’’ the young wife sighed. 
“IT want to go, for we have tickets, and 
Agcthur is very fond of music. But some- 
times I am faint, if I get into a crowd.”’ 

‘“*I would try to go, dear,’’ her friend said, 
caressing her, with a sudden impulse of pity. 
‘Take your vinaigrette with you, eat a good 
dinner, and keep your spirits up. If one 
gets down-hearted, it makes them worse; 
and when one isn’t well, it is hard to be 
cheerful. I have learned not to give way to 
such moods. You see it makes one appear 
unamiable, and people get tired of and vexed 
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With one, and turn to others who are more 
cheerful. And in the end we lose by giving 
way, mote than we should suffer by exerting 
ourselves a little.”’ : 

Mabel colored deeply, She could not but 
be conscious that she had been trying to ex- 
cite her husband’s pity and sympathy anew 
by letting him see her in the character of 
an invalid, and she could not be blind to the 
fact that though he had at first petted her 
like a child, and been as fond and solicitous 
as she could have desired, he had cooled a 
little when the attempt was kept up. 

‘I will go, if I am able,” she said, ina 
constrained voice; and immediately burst 
into tears. ‘I wish mamma were here!” 
she sobbed. ‘I wish I had some one to 
take care of me, and care whether I were 
sick or not! ”’ 

‘‘ Dear child!’ cried Miss Granger, fold- 
ing the weeper close to her bosom, “I wish 
your mother were here! But you mustn’t 
think that no one cares. We all care, and 
your husband cares most of all. But few 
show their affection as you would wish. My 
dear, I have often envied you the affection 
that surrounds you. Few are loved as it is 
your good fortune to be. Don’t be ungrate- 
full”? 


CHAPTER V. 


EARLY everybody were in their seats 
that night when Miss Granger entered 
the theatre. The opera was a favorite one, 
several of the singers stars, and the audience, 
therefore, fashionable. The last gas had 
been turned on, and as Miss Granger stepped 
statelily down to her seat, many admiring 
eyes followed her. 

‘‘She is the most superb creature I ever 
saw!’ whispered Nina Gorden to her broth- 
er, as Alice passed them. ‘‘And how she 
does dress! ”’ 

The toilet Alice wore was effective; a 
long black dress, lustrous and rustling, but 
plain; a black cashmere mantle, slipping 
down and showing its crimson lining, and a 
crimson velvet band in her black hair. The 
delicate cream-colored gloves had crimson 
tassels, and the fan was black and gold, 
Nothing could be more simple or effective. 

‘She is magnificent!’ Robert Gordon 
thought, looking after her. ‘‘I hope she is 
not unhappy; poor Alice! Butif she is, her 
pride will sustain her. She is not a tender 
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she is tonight?” 

The same wonder was in Miss Granger’s 
mind as she walked slowly down through 
the audience. Not one thought of the ad- 
miration she might excite crossed her mind; 
she was too well used to that, and too indif- 
ferent. While envious belles were thinking 
that she dawdled along to make herself con- 
spicuous, she was rapidly scanning the seats 
where she knew the Carrs were to sit. 
There was the graceful head of Arthur 
Carr, with shining lint locks, and exquisite 
profile half turned, but Mabel was not there. 

Miss Granger bent and spoke to him al- 
most sharply. 

‘* Where is Mabel ?”? 

He colored a little. He was, in truth, half 
sorry that he had come without her. 

‘“She didn’t feel like coming, but she 
wouldn’t let me stay at home,” he said. ‘I 
didn’t want to come, but I came to please 
her.”’ atk 

‘* ve a great mind to go backand sit with 
her!’’ Miss Granger said, looking at him 
with flashing eyes. 

‘‘Oh! she isn’t alone!’ was the eager 
answer. ‘‘ Mrs. Leslie went up to stay with 
her; and. indeed, I fancied that they both 
wantcd me out of the way.”’ 

Miss Granger lifted herself haughtily, 
and, without another word, went on to her 
seat. 

Arthur Carr was irritated. ‘' Have I got 
to be schooled and scolded, as if I didn’t use 
Mabel well ?”’ he thought, pulling his mous- 
tache angrily. ‘I’m not going to lose every- 
thing because she is notional. I believe she 
could have come if she would.”’ 

Meantime, Mabel had spent the evening 
passably, entertained by Mrs. Leslie’s chat. 
‘A nice little luncheon had been brought up, 
and her visitor had been unusually charm- 
ing, and pathetic, and fond. She had told 
Mabel all about her own unhappy marriage, 
sighing and weeping most movingly; then, 
when Mabel wept nervously in sympathy, 
had suddenly brightened and cheered her. 

‘¢ But it soothes me to see others happy,”’ 
the disconsolate lady said. ‘‘ It keeps alive 
my faith in human nature. When I see you 
and your husband so happy, when I see how 
fond and tender he is of you, it really rests 
me. I never saw aman more devoted. But 
then, you and he are perfectly suited to each 
other, and, perhaps I and my husband were 
not. Why, you and Mr. Carr actually look 
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alike, as they say persons destined for each 
other do.”’ 

How sweet this was for the heart-sick 
little wife to hear! She drank in every word, 
and thought how ungrateful she had been to 
think that Arthur didn’t love her as he used, 
when other people were so convinced of his 
devotion. Above all, she was glad that Mrs. 
Leslie thought they were made for each 
other. She wanted her to think so, whether 
it was true or not. And it was true. She 
was sure of it. 

At a little after nine o’clock Mrs. Leslie 
left her, advising her to go directly to bed, 
and preparing a sleeping-draught for her. 
‘You mustn’t grow pale and thin, my 
dear,’ the lady said. ‘‘ You must keep 
pretty for your husband’s sake, if not for 
your own.”? 

Mabel thanked her, and promised to go to 
bed immediately. Arthur had also charged 
her not to sit up for him. But she did not 
take the sleeping-draught. She wanted to 
be awake when he came, and ask him cheer- 
fully about the opera. ‘I want him to be 
sure that I was willing he should go without 
me,’’ she thought. ‘‘I will be cheerful and 
bright. He shan’t think that I feel bad.” 

So she set the door of the parlor wide 
open, that she might hear the first sound of 
him when he came in, and set the door of 
their bed-room open into the parlor, turning 
the light down to a star. ‘‘He will come 
softly in, so as not to wake me,’’ she 
thought, ‘‘and I will say, ‘my dear, wel- 
come home!’ That will please him.’’ 

She lay and listened the long hours away, 
growing sick and faint with weariness, but 
determined not to go to sleep. At last he 
came. She heard his light, quick step on 
the sidewalk, then the front door was sofily 
opened and as softly shut, and locked after 
him. Dear Arthur! how careful he was! 
She sat up and listened, her lips parted and 
smiling, ready tospeak; but he did not come. 
She waited, and waited, but still he did not 
come. Ten minutes,—twenty minutes 
passed, seeming to her like an hour, and he 
did not come. Unable to bear the suspense 
longer, Mabel rose, lighted a candle they 
kept to carry about, and went out into the 
parlor, meaning to go down-stairs. Half 
way across the parlor she stopped abruptly. 
Some person or persons were coming up, 
carrying a light. As that light flared through 
the door, it cast upon the wall of Mabel’s 
parlor the shadow of a woman’s form, and a 
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man’s following. The woman's passed out 
of sight, the man’s was clearly visible, 
stretching out his hands in an imploring 
gesture. One instant, then the shadow of 
the woman’s hand and arm became visible, 
the man dropped on his knees, seized the 
hand, and pressed it to his lips. 

A chill as of death caught the young 
wife’s heart, and ran in an icy thrill over 
her, the candle dropped from her hand, and 
without a sigh or a sound, she sank down 
insensible. 


CHAPTER VI. 


RS. CAROLINE BLAKE resclved to 
give a party on the evening of New 
Year’s day. She was fond of company; and 
besides, there were many reasons whiy she 
should be in a festal mood at this time. In 
the first place, she had never given a party 
since her marriage, and it was high time she 
should. They had boarded, and, moreover, 
it takes money to give a party well, as only 
she would give it, and they had had only 
enough to keep up the appearance of wealth. 
Now they were better off. Mr. Blake had 
succeeded to some of Mr. Craven’s business, 
getting thereby a considerable addition to 
his income, and they had the rent of 
mamma’s furnished house free. Then, cer- 
tain exclusives had been more than usually 
agreeable since Mrs. Carrington and the 
Cravens had been presented at court in 
Paris, and Mrs. Blake desired to return 
theircivilities. She had also some fine things 
to tell about mamma's doings, and the party 
would furnish her anjopportunity to circulate 
them. 

The Carrington homestead was nothing 
splendid, but it was one of those rambling 
old mansion houses that have a very impos- 
ing look when lighted;up. The rooms were 
large and lofty, the grounds extensive and 
picturesque; and if there were many things 
undone which wealth would have accom- 
plished, party decorations would cover al] 
defects. 

The night was beautiful, the house was 
crowded, and everything in the best possible 
taste. The occasion was even more delight- 
ful than Mrs. Blake had anticipated; for only 
a week before, her brother Charles had an- 
nounced to her his engagement to Clara 
Morgan. So here was another bit of family 
news to impart. 
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‘* I’m so glad, Clara,’’ whispered Mabel, 
squeezing her prospective sister by the arm. 
‘*T always knew that Charles liked you; but 
you were such a sly witch, one could never 
find out how you felt.’’ 

‘IT thought best to tell him first,” said the 


Jiancee, laughing, and not in the least discon- 


certed. Indeed, the heiress had heard so 
much of matrimony, and had received so 
many offers, that the bloom was quite worn 
off the subject in her mind. ‘‘ But tell 
me, Mabel, how are you? I haven’t seen 
you for an age. Arthur is handsomer than 
ever.”? 

Mabel winced, and glanced feverishly 
across the room*to where her husband was 
talking to Nina Gordon. While she looked, 
and answered at random, her companion 
watched her closely. Another pair of eyes 
were watching her, too. Robert Gordon 
had not seen her for two months, and he 
was startled at the change. Where was the 
look of happy content and restfulness ? 
Gone forever. What meant that flame in 
the checks in place of the rose that used to 
bloom there? Whence came that feverish 
brilliancy in the once soft eyes? Ill health 
did not account for it. Something else was 
at work. He went to her, spoke with tender 
kindness, tried to interest and amuse her. 
She smiled brightly, but fitfully, gave him a 
burning little hand, and only half listened to 
him. Every moment her eyes wandered 
about in search of her husband, and if he 
were out of sight, she grew restless. After a 
while he left her, and soon found his way to 
Arthur Carr. 

‘¢ Your wife is looking very ill, Mr. Carr,”’ 
he said, and glancing back he saw that Ma- 
bel’s eyes were still followingthem. He had 
fancied for a moment that she was jealous 
of Nina. 

‘‘]ll,is she ? ”? said Carr, with a start, and 
looking at his wife. ‘‘Oh! it’s nothing 
more than usual. I thought you meant that 
she was fainting, or something. Mab hasn’t 
been well for some time. I'll go and see if 
she wants anything.”’ 

He seemed anxious to get away from his 
companion, and il] at ease under his look. 

Gordon watched the two as they met. 
The husband was smiling and tender, but 
Mabel met him not with her olden gaze of 
fond welcome. She looked up searchingly 
and with carnest eyes into his face, and 
seemed to ask why he came to her. ‘ Poor 
little Mabel!’’ muttered the watcher, with 
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am aching heart. ‘‘ There is trouble in your 
home. You and he have quarrelled. It 
must have been a cruel blow that could kill 
that smile of yours! ”’ 

Even as he looked, she blushed deeply, 
glanced over at him, put her hand in her 
husband’s arm, and the two walked away to 
the supper-room. 

‘¢ What in the world could he have said?” 
thought Gordon, flushing angrily. 

He would have been still more angry, hud 
he known. 

‘Your old lover has been gazing at you 
the whole evening,’”’ was what Arthur Carr 
said. ‘* He has been taking me to task be- 
cause you do not look well. I think I might 
be jealous, Mab, if I were inclined that way. 
Thank Heaven, I am not! ”’ . 

‘*’'You know that you have no reason to 
be,”’ she said, as they turned away. 

‘‘ Anybody so inclined may think that 
they have reason for jealousy,’’ her husband 
answered, sandwiching the remark in be- 
tween two charming bows and smiles to two 
eharming ladies, who exclaimed to each 
other the next moment, ‘‘ What a devoted 
couple! ”’ 

‘“‘ Nothing could ever make you believe 
anything so unjust to me!’’ exclaimed 
Mabel, with suppressed passion, dropping 
her eyes, lest the tears in them should be 
seen. 

‘¢ That is true!’ he admitted, emphatical- 
ly, looking down on her with real tender- 
ness. ‘You are a true and loving little 
dear, Mabel! ”’ 

- She glanced up in his face, her own flash- 
ing out with joy. ‘‘ God bless you, darling! ”’ 
she whispered, fervently. 

. The jest, the laugh and the song went on, 
all the soft crush of silks and laces, the 
shimmer of jewels, the life underneath the 
shining surface. Mrs. Bluke told everybody 
‘about the engagement, and about mamma’s 
presentation, and the bouquet that Baron 
Keller had sent mamma, and everybody told 
everybody else. And in the midst of it all, 
one heart was softened with compunctious 
pity for the voung creature who loved him 
so truly; and another poor little heart beat 
more lightly than it had done for many a 
long week. 

What had availed his angry denial, his 
laughing, scornful explanation of the scene 
she had witnessed that night? What if he 
had only stepped in to get adrink of ice- 
water, not knowing that Mrs. Leslie was 
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still up, and only stayed ten minutes to tel 
her about the opera? What if he had only 
jestingly kissed her hand in gratitude for her 
having taken charge of his wife? It was 
easy to give an explanation, but not easy to 
heal the wound of that awful stab. More- 
over, when she had affected to be satisfied, 
but had told him that she was sick, and ner- 
vous, and notional, and would like to board 
somewhere else, he had refused, and with 
anger. He had a three years’ lease of the 
apartment, he told her, and could not afford 
to give it up and pay for it too, as he would 
have to. 

‘‘And what explanation could I give to 
people for the change ?”’ he asked, roughly. 
‘* Do you want to disgrace me, and ruin your 
own happiness by saying that you are jealous 
of Mrs. Leslie? By Heaven, Mabel, if such 
a thing ever gets wind, even to your own 
family, it will destroy my love for you. I 
have had a good name, and I mean to keep 
it.” 

So between love for him, fear of injuring 
him, and of worse consequences, she stayed, 
and concealed her pain as best she might. 
She did not even dare to repel Mrs. Leslie, 


“when that woman came to her, day after 


day, with tender inquiries, and hateful fond- 
ness. In her heart she recoiled, but out- 
wardly she submitted. For Arthur had said 
that if Mrs. Leslie knew that such an insult 
were offered her as that suspicion, she would 
turn them out of the house. ‘She is nota 
person to be insulted,’’ he had said, almost 
threateningly. And Mabel, growing pale, 
had promised to be reasonable, and had tried 
to think that she was happy when he kissed 
her and called her his darling, and told her 
he didn’t mean to be cross. 

‘¢ But you know, Mab,” he laughed, “ the 
prospect of disgrace isn’t very pleasant, and 
I didn’t know what you might be up to. 
The Chinese say that a wor: once spoken, a 


coach and six cannot bring it back. That is 


true; how more than true, when the word is 
a scandal. You might say a word in anger, 
or excitement, and then be sorry for it the 
next day; but there would be no help for it, 
and I should be ruined. I believe in the 
ounce of preventative, though I hate to 
scold you, pet.” 

Well, she had tried to be satisfied, and to 
think that all was right. And she had tried 
not to be unhappy when Arthur stayed out 
evenings, as he often did on pretence of 
business, or when he secmed impatient of 
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And without a sigh or a sound she sank down insensible.—p. 455. 


her fondness. But the first happy throb her 
heart had given, was on the night of this 
New Year’s party, when her husband bore 
witness to her truth and lovingness. 

Later in the evening, Mr. Gordon and 
Miss Granger, who had been dancing to- 
gether, sat in a large window recess, resting. 
Behind them the frosty night sparkled be- 
yond the panes, and in front, between the 
looped-back crimson curtains, the gay throng 
moved to and fro in light, and warmth, and 
fragrance. White arms and necks were 
bare, yet warm, while outside the scarce 
whiter snow was hard and glittering. Bright 


eyes beamed and sparkled before them; and 
over their shoulders the everlasting stars 
looked down with kindred glances. 

‘They sat without saying much, only mak- 
ing a word of comment now and then on the 
passers-by, and, as if by common consent, 
though many nodded their way, no one 
stopped. Mabel passed them, leaning on 
her brother’s arm, her robe of blue lace 
enveloping her like a cloud, a wreath of blue 
violets in her hair, and turquoise bracelets 
on her pretty arms. She was smiling, but as. 
she passed near the chandelier opposite 
them, the clear light brought out the change 
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in her face. The cheeks had thinned, and 
there were hollows under the eyes. She 
gave them a little greeting in passing, a 
sweet, pathetic smile; her head drooping 
aside, like a lily, looked at them half ques- 
tioningly, pleased and tender, and then 
disappeared. 

‘¢ Poor child! ’’ exclaimed the gentleman, 
involuntarily, looking after her. 

Miss Granger had been sitting very still, a 
certain watchfulness in her whole air, as if 
to learn, without looking, how he took that 
vision. 

‘* Why, what do you call her ‘ poor child’ 
for?’ she asked, looking him fully in the 
face. 

He met her look calmly—a little proudly— 
as if defying her to think any wrong of him. 

‘TI do not think that Mabel is happy,’ he 
said, seriously. ‘‘She looks more unhappy 
than sick.”’ 

She made no reply, only looked out on the 
company, and unconsciously waved her fan 
of white feathers. As she looked, Arthur 
Carr came within range of their vision, and 
stood opposite them, talking with a gay co- 
quette. His face had changed lately, a new, 
and not a good spirit had entered it, more 
fiery, reckless and bold than it had ever 
shown before. It was no spirit of Mabel’s 
raising that fired his lip and cye, and gave 
him that look of suppressed impatience, as 
if he hated quietude, and could only exist in 
the wildest excitement. 

‘‘'What did she marry him for?’ muttered 
Mr. Gordon, after keenly searching that face. 
‘‘ He will never make her happy. Why did 
she marry him? ”’ 

He had spoken hatf ynconsciously, and he 
started at thé passionate answer that came 
from Alice Granger:— 

‘‘ Because she loved him! 
have you to interfere? ”’ 

She gave him no chance to answer, but 
started out of her chair, flung her glistening 
train behind her with an angry movement, 
and took the arm of Mr. Blake, who was just 
approaching them. 

‘¢ Pining for her, and she the wife of an- 
other!’’ she thought. ‘‘ How dare he? 
And how dare he speak to me of his love? 
I despise, I hate him!’’ Her small hand 
quivered on Mr. Blake’s arm. 

‘‘Are you unwell ?’’ he asked, kindly. 

‘‘T am angry!’ she responded, with em- 
phasis. ‘‘If it were not for you, and a few 
others, Mr. Blake, I should think that men 
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were only blots on creation. For your sake 
I spare the sex; but I hate some excep- 
tions.”’ 

So with a laugh she turned him off, and 
he, good, quiet soul, believed the laugh and 
forgot the tremor. 

Robert Gordon had risen as she rose, but 
he remained standing where he was. ‘‘ One 
must bear much from a lady,’ he said, be- 
tween his teeth; ‘“‘but this is almost too 
much. Cannot I pity Mabel, without be- 
ing insulted? Miss Granger’s haughtiness 
toward me is certainly a little overdone. 
I shall not again put myself in the way of 
it.”’ 





CHAPTER VII. 


HE spring and early summer wore away, 
and when August came round, Mabel 
Carr was a mother. After terrible suffericg 
a little girl was placed in her arms, and she 
lay there exhausted and quict, with the little 
one sleeping by her, and her husband bend- 
ing anxiously over her pillow. At last she 
was happy again. Since that terrible night 
when first she had thought him lost to her, 
nothing had occurred to justify suspicion, 
and lately he had been tenderness itself. 
She could not doubt that her sufferings had 
distressed and terrified him, and now, as she 
smiled up into his pale face, it seemed to 
her that he was all her own. 

She was so proud a mother,—this poor 
child. It was such a wonderful and glori- 
ous thing to have a baby of one’s own,s 
little loving immortal being that was given 
to her and to him. She was never tired of 
admiring it, and calling his attention to its 
wonderful beauty. Such tiny nails and fin- 
ger-tips! Such a dimple in its chin, just 
like his! And it had his eyes, too. She was 
so glad of that. 

It cannot be said that the father was 80 
enthusiastic about this speck of humanity, 
or cared much, one way or the other, what 
color its winking, senseless little eyes were. 
But he was glad that Mabel had got some- 
thing to take up her mind. Then he was 
touched by Mabel’s state. To see her lying 
there, as white as the pillow on which her 
young head rested, to know what peril and 
suffering she had come through, and to see 
her so sweet and trustfully happy, he would 
have been a brute if he had not been moved. 
Something of the old love, only a year old, 
struggled up. He half formcd a resolve to 
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be what he should be to her; he shuddered, 
and hated himself; but only for an instant. 
Why should he be troubled about her silly 
notions ? He was kind to her, far kinder 
than the majority of men were to their wives, 
and it was her own fault if she had been un- 
happy. : 

This illness and convalescence were to 
Mabel Carr the flower of her life, how much 
sweeter and holier than the delight of her 
marriage! All that was painful was forgot- 
ten. Her husband was her own, her child 
was theirs, and everybody was kind. She 
lay hour after hour, thinking out her child’s 
future, and picturing the home they should 
have when they had a house of their own. 
For she resolved that, as soon as possible, 
she would leave Mrs. Leslie’s. They would 
take a little cottage out of town somewhere, 
andit should be their home. Of course, Ar- 
thur could refuse her nothing now; but she 
wouldn’t be in a hurry to teaze him. So 
happy was she, that she even received Mrs. 
Leslie in her former affectionate manner, 
and suffered that lady to sit and stroke her 
hair, and caress baby. 

Mrs. Johnson, the nurse, was a smart, 
sharp-eyed, gossiping woman, and she took 
& great fancy to Mabel, and a great distaste 
to Mrs. Leslie. 

“TI don’t like her,’’ she said quite frankly, 
to Mabel. ‘*She’s too sweet to be whole- 
some.”’ 

On the other hand, the lady of the house 
evidently did not take to the nurse. ‘I 
shall be glad when you are well enough to 
let her go, and have only me to nurse you, 
dear,” said Mrs. Leslie, with a half laugh. 
‘““The old dragon won’t let me come near 
you, if she can help it.”’ 

The invalid smiled faintly, seeing no harm 
in either speech. She and her baby were 
raised so triumphantly above trouble, that 
she was at peace with all the world. 

In a few weeks Mabel was up, had been 
out to drive, and was beginning to receive 
her friends, and display her baby. ‘ Little 
idiot!’ growled the gouty bachelor, when 
he saw her sitting at the window with the 
bundle of flannel in her arms, and a minute 
pink face, with blurred features, showing at 
one end. ‘‘ Now she thinks that she has 
done great things, and I’ve got to have her 
and that little nuisance before my eyes every 
time I look out!’? But he looked down on 
her kindly, for all his growling, and some- 
thing in the innocent, pretty figure and face 
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‘“¢ She can’t 
It wasn’t 


touched him with a tender pity. 
always be so happy,”’ he thought. 
his way to believe in happiness. 

On the fifth week the nurse went away, 
delivering a parting warning which made 
Mabel as haughty as it was in her to be. 

‘You just look out for yourself,’’ the 
woman said, ‘and don’t have that Mrs. 
Leslie too much about you. Folks had bet- 
ter keep themselves to themselves.”’ 

‘¢ Why, what do you mean ?’’ demanded 
Mrs. Carr. 

‘¢Oh! not much of anything,’’ replied the 
woman, tossing her head. ‘Only it isn’t 
best to be too soft and easy, and let the wool 
be pulied over your eyes. In this world, 
folks have got to hold their own, and fight 
for it sometimes, or they’ll be walked over.”’ 
With which mysterious information, Mrs. 
Johnson departed. 

‘‘She knows that Mrs. Leslie laughed at 
her,’? Mabel thought; ‘‘and this is her re- 
venge. The idea of my being walked over 
is amusing, though. Why, I believe they 
let me walk over them.”’ 

Her husband took her out to drive that 
afternoon. It was early fall, and a soft, 
warm day; but Mrs. Leslie insisted on put- 
ting a hot soap-stone into the carriage, and 
went out after they were seated to give Ma- 
bel a pair of worsted wristlets. 

“There is always a chill in the air when 
fall comes, if the sun is ever so warm,”’’ the 
lady said, ‘‘and one takes cold without 
knowing it. Now don’t be in a worry about 
pet. I will take good care of her.”’ 

She stood in the door, and smiled and 
waved her hand after them. There was all 
the look of fond and anxious love in her 
face. The bachelor looked down upon her, 
and even his gruff face softened. ‘‘She is a 
smart, sensible woman, and knows what 
she’s about,’? he commented. Perhaps he 
liked her for her care of Mabel. 

Mrs. Leslie stood there a little longer than 
was necessary. Perhaps she was willing to 
be admired, and admired she certainly was, 
though no one called her handsome. Her 
lithe and slender, though rounded form, was 
fully displayed by her exquisitely fitting 
dress of plain dark gray. She had that art, 
which*some women have, of calling atten- 
tion to her form, without seeming to, and of 
displaying it as fully in a high neck and long 
sleeves, as other women do theirs in the 
most outrageous of full dress. Every turn 
of her supple form was visible, every curve 
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of shoulder, and bust, and arm revealed. 
Mrs. Leslie’s face was not so attractive, 
though the features were fine and regular. 
She was somewhat thin, and rather pale. 
But there was such a play of expression, 
that she riveted the eyes when once they 
were fixed upon her. Her teeth were white 
and even, and lighted up her smiles beauti- 
fully; her eyes were clear gray, and had a 
lovely way of dropping so as to show their 
long lashes, and at the same time hide the 
thoughts that were looking forth, perhaps 
too plainly; her brows were straightly drawn, 
and strong, with a slight dip inward which, 
to a physiognomist, might savor of a hard 
temper; her forehead was rather low, but 
finely formed, and only slightly marred by 
three lines that showed the track of a frown 
which few ever saw, but which must have 
been there. Add a perfectly classical Gre- 
cian nose, and full crop of rich, dark hair, 
and you have a woman who has personal 
attractions enough for anything which she 
may care to do with them. Lily and peach 
blossom are pretty to look at, but have not 
much more power in a face than in flowers. 
. Mabel and her husband drove on out into 
the country, called at sister Carrie Blake’s, 
heard the last news of mamma, how she had 
been to a court ball, and worn an amber 
satin tunic over tulle, how the baron had 
called on her, and paid her the finest com- 
pliment, and all the gossip of high life which 
mamma and Mrs. Craven had written. Then 
they drove on to Chestnut Hill, and turned 
there to come home. Mabel was in wild 
spirits. Everything was so beautiful, and 
she was so happy. She played little pranks, 
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took the reins and drove a minute, stopped 
to get some bright autumn leaves, and joked 
about everything. Seeing a tip of white 
paper showing out of her husband’s pocket, 
she reached her hand to take it. ‘‘ Here’sa 
love-letter!’’ she laughed. 

He interposed his arm so abruptly that she 
was pushed almost rudely back. She looked 
in his face, still laughing, but it was so 
averted as to be hidden from her. 

“If it’s a love-letter, then you shan’t see 
it,’”? he said; and taking the folded paper 
from the pocket next her, put it in one on 
the other side, pushing it carefully down at 
the bottom. ‘‘ Now, I’m going to torment 
you, and make you jealous,’’ he said, lifting 
his head, and laughing, as he shook the 
reins, and urged the horse to his best specd. 

Since Mabel had begun the jest, she was 
obliged to carry it out. But she would: have 
liked to see that bit of folded paper. Not 
even in jest did she ever conceal anything 
from her husband, and she liked to know 
everything, even the merest trifle, that con- 
cerned him. 

But soon they were at home again, and 
there was Mrs. Leslie standing at the win- 
dow, holding up baby to see mamma, and 
Mabel forgot even the shadow of a cloud. 
She did not lose the smile when her hus- 
band said that he had to go to a political 
meeting that night, and might not be home 
until late. 

‘* Only wait till_women get their rights,” 
she laughed, ‘‘and I will go to caucuses 
with you. I promise to go to the same 
ones.”? 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE MATCH THAT I DID NOT MAKE. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


OW, Dick, that’ll never do. You are 
going straight to destruction, by the 
shortest cut, and it is my duty as a 
friend, much more as a brother, to warn 
ou. 99 
‘¢ Ah, indeed! ”? 
That was Dick, my brother, the handsom- 
est, best-hearted fellow to be found in the 


country. He looked at me smilingly, hold- - 


ing his cigar daintily between his middle fin- 


gers, so that the smoke curled lazily up 
around his handsome face. 

‘You think I’m going to destruction, eh, 
Jim?” 

‘¢ Look at these bills, Dick, and then cal- 
culate how long it will take to run your 
property through, at the present rate you're 
traveling.’ 

And I pushed a pile of slips of paper 
across the table. 


THE MATCH THAT I DID NOT MAKE. 


‘“What’s the use? I always hated bills. 
if they’d sum it all up, and give me the 
amount on a slip of paper, I should like it 
so much better than this horrible detail, so 
much for this and so much for that; why, it 
is enough to drive a nervous man crazy.” 

‘““But if you had to earn the money, 
Dick ’? —— 

“But I don’t, so we’ll have no ifs about 
it.” 

‘* But you may have to.”’ 

“That so? Why, I thought I was draw- 
ing it uncommonly mild. What will I do, 
Jim?” 

“Do? Why, live within your income.’’ 

“Well?” 

‘Settle down.”’ | 

‘Ah! You wouldn’t recommend matri- 
mony ?”? 

“‘ Certainly I do.” 

Now I couldn’t help blushing when I said 
that, for you see I’m a bachelor of forty-five. 
I always feel, when advising young men to 
marry, just as I did during the rebellion, 
when 1 was advising all my friends to go to 
the war, but remained at home myself. 

‘* Were you ever in love, Jim?” 
-“Tlove? Why—oh, no, of course not.” 

And my thoughts went rambling off in 
search of a pretty damsel, whom, if I did 
not love,.I greatly admired. 

Dick burst out laughing. 

‘““I should say, from the woe-be-gone ex- 
pression of ‘your countenance, Jim, that you 
have been disappointed.” 

I sighed. Thoughts of sweet Annie al- 
ways cause a sigh, and sometimes a tear. 

““No, Dick, upon mature deliberation, I 
don’t think I ever Joved—unless I do now,” 
aside. 

Dick laughed again. It is comical to hear 
an old bachelor talk soft nonsense; and my 
brother always laughs at me when he finds 
I am in the melting mood, as he calls it. 

‘“* You’re so confounded serious, Jim, one 
would think it was a matter of life and 
death. _Fudge, I’ve been in love a dozen 
times, more or less.”’ 

I stared at Dick, That was quite beyond 
my comprehension. Fact is, the boy always 
puzzled me. 

** You don’t mean it, Dick?’ I cried. 

“Of course Ido. Why, if you doubt my 
word, I can give you the names, all in black 
and white, and tell you how long the hallu- 
cination lasted, to an hour, in each particu- 
lar case.”’ 
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‘¢ Hallucination! ”’ 

‘Yes. Why, Jim, in this enlightened 
age, you are not so foolish as to believe that 
this passion, called love, is any more than a 
disorder of the brain, which all young peo- 
ple are liable to.”’ 

‘¢ Disorder of the brain! ”’ 

‘Yes, of course. What do you repeat my 
words for?” 

‘* They puzzle me.”’ 

Dick smokeg for some time in silence. I 
buried my face in my hands and tried to 
think. Was Dick right? Pshaw! a boy of 
twenty teaching a man of forty-five! What 
a deuced handsome fellow. 1 was watching 
him through my fingers. I could not help 
loving him, for he was my only remaining 
brother, and I had been both father and 
brother to him since our own father died, 
now nearly ten years ago. We were the 
last of a large family. I don’t know that we 
had a single relative living. For the last 
five years, we had boarded here with Mrs. 
Brown. We had the two front chambers, 
and were allowed quite as much liberty as 
though in our own house. 

‘¢ Hallucination,’’ I muttered. 

‘* Hal hal ha! haven’t you digested that 
yet ? ” broke in Dick. 

_ “ Disorder of the brain.” 

‘* Nothing else, old fel, I assure you, on 
my honor. But you’ll not believe.” 

“Ts marriage a—a—or the desire to marry 
a disorder? ” 

Dick looked exceedingly wise. He twirled 
his moustache for a minute, before he 
spoke: — 

‘TY opine not. Ahem, I think matrimony 
is—well, a sad reality. A newly married 
man may labor under an hallucination for a 
short time, but it never lasts over three 


months. I think that marriage is honorable. 


I think I shall marry.” 

‘* Ah, I’m glad to hear it.”? 

‘‘There’s the dinner-bell. I say, Jim, I 
am going over to Minton after dinner; can I 
do anything for you?” 

‘¢ No, thank you.”’ 

I was going myself. Annie lived in Min- 
ton. We called it two miles around by the 
road, but only a mile across lots, and through 
woods. The path came out just in the rear 
of the Widow Pootigal’s house, and in nes! 
to see Annie (her daughter) I generally too 
the path, and fine days Annie came out to 


meet me. 


Dick took the horse after dinner 9nd 
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started for Minton. He didn’t know that I 
intended to go. Fact is, I was rather 
ashamed to let Dick know what I was up to. 
He thought it queer that I should advise any 
one to marry—what would he have said had 
he known that I thought of taking the ad- 
vice to myself. 

It was a warm, drowsy afternoon in the 
month of June. Istrolled off down through 
the meadows, after Dick had left. Farmer 
Robson had commenced his hgying. It was 
rather early to be sure, but he always cut 
two crops from the Bigly meadow. I am 
fond of haying—that is, I like to see it going 
on. It’s pleasant sport to watch the work, 
lying comfortably stretched in the shade of 
an onk or an elm,—a white birch is better 
than nothing. The occasional bird note, 
the fragrance of the hay, and the drowsy 
hum of the insects, dancing upon nothing, 
give me a feeling of mild rapture. I pre- 
fer mild rapture. In fact, I draw almost 
everything mild. It’s a habit I’ve got. I was 
trying to initiate Dick into the same habit, 
particularly on account of his property. 
You see we both had the same amount of 
money left us upon the death of my father. 
It was well invested, and the interest was 
quite sufficient to support a small family, in 
what wouid be called, in Minton, good style, 
Still, you see, there was nota great deal to 
spare. It supported me, however, hand- 
somely, while poor Dick felt it necessary to 
draw on the principal. 

I was thinking about Dick as I walked 
along toward Minton. If he could only 
marry some smart, sensible young lady like 
my Annie, what a help she would be to him, 
I thought. It would be money in Dick’s 
pocket. Now, if I could think of some such 
a one, that he would like, some pretty, 
agreeable little creature—like my Annje, for 
instance—I’d endeavor to make the match. 

I had reached the edge of the woods, and 
throwing myself in the shade of a tall pine 
tree, I laid my hat beside me, and brought 
all the young ladies in review before my 
mind’s eye. 

‘“‘Miss Minnegan, why, there’s some 
property, a few thousand. But then she’s 
dumpy and twenty-seven—she’ll never do. 
Bell Puggerty is pretty, but what a temper! 
Don’t 1 remember the time when she 
clutched her fingers in my hair?”’ I groaned 
audibly. I had paid some attention to her 
once. ‘‘She’s twenty-five. Miss Molly 
Figgins, ugly as sin, never’ll do. Jennie 
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Higly; pretty, genteel, sensible, but, oh, 
what a breath! ‘The breezes that blow 
through orange groves,’ etc. No, she'll 
never do. In this nineteenth century 
every one knows the necessity of good air. 
Miss Flora Dumpling, fine young lady, 
rather pretty, except that one eye is always 
gazing intently on the bridge of her nose. 
Then’s she’s got bad teeth, and would have 
to get a new set the day after the marriage. 
Miss Rodman, handsome and strong-mind- 
ed. She’s exceedingly independent, also 
very frank and outspoken. She called me 
an old fool once, but I like her. By George, 
why didn’t I think of her before? She’s 
just the woman for Dick, if he could only 
see it. But he won’t; boys never will see 
what is best for them.”’ 

I got up and walked on then. Part of 
this affair was settled. I had selected the 
woman that I thought Dick ought to marry, 
and nothing remained now but to make him 
think so. Perhaps he admired her already. 
I wondered how far it was from that to love, 
or, what Dick called a disorder of the brain. 

It was only a short distance through the 
woods. The path came out within four rods 
of Mrs. Pootigal’s back door which opened 
on the veranda. It wus a pretty little cot- 
tage, painted white, with green blinds and 
white chimneys tipped with black,—a sort of 
half-mourning costume. The veranda front- 
ed the east, so you see it was cool and shady 
in the long summer afternoons. 

Perhaps it was all on account of this ve- 
randa that I found my calls at the cottage so 
very pleasant. It is quite as likely, though, 
that the attraction lay in the widow or her 
daughter (strange as it may seem, at one 


time, I found it difficult to say which). Be- 


tween the widow, who was called in the vil- 
lage Mrs. Julia, and her daughter, Miss 
Annie, there was a very strong resemblance. 
One was thirty-six, and the other seventeen, 
and yet it was hard to say which was the 
most beautiful. In the evening they were 
often taken for sisters. However, youth 
conquered, I found myself in love with Miss 
Annie. As Dick would have expressed it, 
for three weeks I had been troubled with a 
disorder of the brain. 

Now this particular afternoon I intended 
to give the ladies to understand my designs, 
in a delicate sort of way, you know. Per- 
haps I would ask Miss Annie to ride out 
with me upon the following day. Yes, I 
would. You perceive how necessary it was 
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that something of this kind should be done. 
Here I was visiting two ladies, who resided 
together, as often as three times a week. 
Of course they felt that I came to see one of 
them. It was a duty that I owed to myself, 
to the widow and daughter, also, to come to 
an understanding upon this all-important 
question as soon as possible. 

Just as I expected, the ladies were out up- 
on the veranda when I arrived. The widow 
was engaged upon some fine sewing, and 
the @aughter was reading the last new novel 
aloud to her mother. 

‘‘ Why, how do you do, Mr. Jones ?”’ 

That was the daughter. I never liked the 
name of Jones, but how sweetly it sounded 
upon her lips. If she would only learn to 
call me Jeems or some pet name. 

‘‘ What a stranger you are, Mr. Jones! ”’ 

That was the widow. She had a sweet 
voice, too. I thought she was quizzing me, 
for I was there only the day but one before. 
I told her so. 

“Can it be’possible? Why, it seems an 
age.” 

The widow said that. Her daughter only 
smiled, but it was the sweetest smile—like 
liquid sunshine condensed, and double re- 
fined. 

I took a seat upon a low ottoman at the 
feet of Annie, asking her at the same time 
to continue her reading, and she did so. I 
listened entranced. Let me see, I’ve for- 
gotten the title of the story now. Per- 
haps it was a volume of poems. Well, we 
won’t mind that, as it has nothing to dowith 
my story. I don’t read novels. All on ac- 
count of my being a musty old bachelor, I 
suppose. But as I said, I was entranced, 
but only with the reader. I wish I could 
describe her to you, but pshaw, just imagine 
the most perfectly beautiful woman that you 
can conceive of,—tall, well formed, with dark 
hair and eyes, and you may have a faint 
idea of the beauty of Annie Pootigal. 

At last she closed her book. 

‘*Pve read enough for this afternoon.”’ 


‘“‘ Miss Annie,’ [ began, ‘‘ I am going to 


Kanleigh tomorrow afternoon. If it is as 
pleasant as today, perhaps you would like to 
zo 9» | 

Mother and daughter glanced hastily at 
each other. 

‘Coming to an understanding,” thought I. 

The widow blushed and the daughter 
turned pale. 
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‘¢ Why, ye-s, yes, I shall be pleased to go, 
thank you, if it is fair,’? Annie answered. 

‘¢ Qh, it will be, I am sure. The wind is 
west,’’ I replied, delighted with myself, with 
Annie, her mother, and every one else. 

I don’t know that I ever did feel quite so 
elated. I arose to my feet. I’ve wondered 
ever since, why I didn’t cut a pigeon wing 
right there and then, I felt so elated. 

The shadows were growing long on the 
grassy plat that rolled back from the veranda. 
The bright glare of the sun was turning to 
more rosy hues, and I bethought myself that 
it was time that I was on my way home, 
and so bidding the ladies adieu I strolled 
leisurely down through the woodland path 
toward home. 

Happy as I was I could not keep my mind 
from poor Dick. Perhaps it was because | 
I was in such good luck that I pitied him 
the more. 

‘* Dick must be married,’ said I, ‘and 
that soon, too.’’ 

I hoped to find him at home, but I was 
mistaken; he had not returned from Minton. 
That was not very strange, for he was often 
away for two or three days together. More- 
over, I determined to wait patiently until 
his return, but not to allow one moment 
more to go by without speaking to him upon 
this all-important subject. 

It was ten o’clock that night when he ar- 
rived. I heard his step on the stair. I 
thought how Dick and Miss Rodman—soon 
to be Mrs. Dick—would thank me for this 
night’s work. Bah! Republics are not half 
so ungrateful as husbands and wives are to 
those disinterested match-makers who la 
bored so zealously to bring them together. 

Dick seemed to be out of temper, to judge 
from his face when he entered the room. I 
was half a mind to say nothing upon the 
subject until he should be in better humor. 
I passed him a cigar. 

“ Thanks.”’ 

‘*What’s the matter, Dick?”’ 

‘* Nothing.” 

It was a regular growl. 

‘‘ I’ve been thinking of you all the after- 
noon. I’ve some very important suggestions 
to make.”’ 

rT Umph! ” 

‘*’You remember what we were speaking 
of this morning ? ”’ 

‘* Reducing expenses, eh ?”’ 

‘Yes, and matrimony.”’ 
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* Faugh! ”’ 

‘I've picked out a wife for you, Dick.”’ 

Howy;his face brightened. 

‘*That’s it,eh? Why, I wondered ’? —— 

‘* Yes, yes, it’s all right, my boy. She’ll 
have you, I know, and she’ll make an excel- 
Jent wife. I mean Miss Clara Rodman.”’ 

‘“‘ The deuce! ” 

Dick began to grow black in the face. 
He threw his cigar out of the [window and 
sprang to his feet. 

‘¢ ‘What do you mean, Dick ?” 

‘* By George, old fellow, we’ve had humbug 
enough. I’m going to have square work 
now, I tell you. I just want you to under- 
stand that Iam engaged! D’ye mind?” 

‘¢ Engaged! Whom to?”’ 

‘The Widow Pootigal’s daughter Annie.”’ 

‘* By Jove!” 

‘That ain’t all. You’ve been humbug- 
ging Annie’s mother about long enough. 
Just make up your mind quick, what you 
mean, and let us all have a fair understand- 
ing. But there’s one thing more, you old 
rascal,’? here Dick placed his fist very near 
my countenance, ‘‘if I hear of your going 
down to Minton again to ask Annie to ride 
out with you, I’ll’”’—— 
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Here he signified that my neck would be 
wrung. 

‘¢ Why—why, Dick, what do you mean?” 

‘‘Oh, bother! don’t say any more, you old 
sinner. I should think you’d be ashamed of 
yourself, an old sardine like you, trying to 
court a girl seventeen years old! ”’ 

“ Dick!” ° 

‘‘No, not another word. Just say you'll 
marry the widow, or by George, I don’t want 
to hear another word from your mouth. An 
old rat like you, trying to come your gum- 
games over {wo unprotecied and unsuspect- 
ing females! I blush for you! ” 

And with that, Dick turned and left the 
room, leaving me in a state of perfect be- 
wilderment. 

I took a solemn vow that night never to 
attempt to make a match for any one except 
myself, and I think I shall keep that vow. 
1 haven’t seen Dick since, though I under- 
stand his wedding is expected to take place 
next week. As for myself, after mature de- 
liberation, I have concluded that the passion 
known as love is merely a disorder of the 
brain, consequently, I don’t see how I can 
do better than to marry the widow. 


SMALL BEGINNINGS. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


Rae through a dusty road strewed 
acorns on the lea; 

And one took root and sprouted up, and grew into 
a tree, 

Love sought its shade, at evening time, to breathe 
its early vows; 

And age was pleased, in heats of noon, to bask 
beneath its boughs; 

The Dormouse loved its dangling twigs, the ons 
sweet music bore; 

It stood a glory in ita place, a blessing evermore. 


A little spring had lost its way amid the grass and 
fern; 

A passing stranger scooped a well, where weary 
men might turn ; 

He walled it in, and hung with care a ladle at the 
brink ; 

He thought not of the deed he did, but judged that 
toil might drink. 

He passed again, and lo! the well, by summers 
never dried, 

Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues and 
saved a life besides. 


A dreamer dropped a random thought, ‘twas old 
and yet twas new; 

A simple fancy of the brain, but strong in being 
true; 

It shone upon a genial mind, and lo! its light be 
came 

A lamp of fire, a beacon ray, a monitory flame. 

The thought was small; its issues great; a watch- 
fire on a hill; 

It sheds its radiance far adown, and cheers the ral- 
ley still. 


A nameless man, amid a crowd that thronged the - 
daily mart, 

Let fall a word of hope and love unstudied from 
the heart; | 

A whisper on the tumult thrown—a transitory 
breath— 

It raised a brother from the dust; it saved a scal 
from death. 

O germ! O fount! O word of love! O thought at 
random cast! 

Ye were but little at the first, but mighty at the last. 


ONE 


SUMMER. 


BY KATE PUTNAM. 
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HERE never was suchasummer! All 
the fields were riotous with blossoms. 
The trees poured the very fullness of their 
lives into the June leafage. Rose-bushes, 
that never dreamed of flowering before, 
laughed out with great sweet roses. It was 
all like enchantmemt, a fairy tale, to my 
Cousin Lu and me, when we first came to 
Milford. A fairy tale! a thousand times 
more wonderful, for was it not our own sto- 
ry we were acting—instead of reading—every 
day a page in the uncertain book of life, 
with its undertone of love and death. Not 
that either of these had become part of our 
experience as yet; we were gay and fancy 
free enough when we first entered that fate- 
ful little town, nestling so innocently among 
the mountains. 

What brought us there? Seemingly the 
merest chance, as if there were chance in 
anything! We were a little tired of fashion. 
The bewilderment of our first season in so- 
ciety was growing somewhat commonplace. 
No play is ever quite like the first one. In 
short, we had been behind the scenes, and 
found out for ourselves that the flowers were 
artificial, and the colewr de rose only paint. 

So Lu said one day, suddenly :— 

‘* Leila, suppose this summer we take a 
tramp, as vour brother Fred would say, and 
when it comes June slip off out of every- 
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body’s reach into the heavenly quiet of some 
little mountain town. Depend upon it, we 
wont be any the worse for what Aunt Greg- 
ory calls the winter campaign, either men- 
tally or physically. What do you say ?”’ 

‘*T say, agreed,’ I answered, pulling Lu’s 
thick curls, ‘‘ but what is it for?’ 

Lu threw her arms round me, like her own 
impulsive self. 

-** Leila, I want some earnestness in my 
life; something that seems real; not a water- 
ing-place, with fashion, and dress, and flir- 
tation. I am suffocating for one breath of 
nature! ”’ 

So, not to waste words, Lulie Westgate 
and I, Leila Harvey, went to Milford. 

We were not like any other girls under 
heaven, Aunt Gregory declared with some 
impatience, on learning our intention. 

‘‘ Here you are, just out in society, both 
having made a highly successful debut, and, 
instead of following up your advantage at 
Newport and Saratoga, you are going to 
bury yourselves all summer Heaven knows 
where! ”’ 

‘* Yes,” said Lu, “ that is just it. Heaven 
does know where, and I doubt if it has the 
faintest connection with either of the places 
you recommend, auntie.”’ 

Fred waxed highly sarcastic in his dis- 
pleasure at our determination. It did well 
enough for fellows, he observed, to run up 
to such a place for a few weeks’ shooting, 
but for young ladies! An expressive pause. 
One short year before, we had been girls to 
his august majesty. 

Of which Lu, irritated, reminded him. A 
side issue, to be sure, but she was vicious 

‘¢ Very true, my dear,’’ he remarked with 
lofty patronage, ‘‘ but you and Leila are out 
of school now.”’ 

‘¢ The more’s the pity,’’ interpolated Lu. 

‘* But, as I was saying,’’ composedly pur- 
sued Fred, regardless of the interruption, 
““such a place as Milford ?—— 

‘‘’‘Where you’ve never been, my little 
brother,”’ said I calmly. 

‘‘T have been there,’”? with triumph at 
this clincher. 

*¢ Oh, you haven’t,”” we chorused. ‘‘ What 
is it like?”’ 

Fred, of course, became instantly abstract- 
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ed. The figure of a hand-organ man on the 
opposite pavement assumed a wonderful in- 
terest for him. He turned his face to the 
window, and gazed dreamily out. Where- 
upon, Lu stole up quietly, and gave him a 
box on the ear. 

“Oh, what a temper!’ he ejaculated, 
rubbing it. ‘If I don’t warn Mr. Charley 
Deane ’?—— 

** Do!” cried Lu. 
get rid of him.”’ 

‘¢T don’t know why,” said Fred, “ he’s 
fullas much in love with Leila.’’ And then, 
surveying us with some scorn, he remarked, 
“If I were a young lady, or, in fact, if I 
were two young ladies *°—— 

‘¢ How charming!” cried Lu, in breath- 
less admiration. 

‘“‘T would have a lover all to myself. 
When you were little girls you must be 
dressed alike, and share everything. Now 
you are grown up the rule holds good in re- 
gard to admirers. How many have you in 
common? Seems to me I would divide 
forces.’’ 

We bore these scathing remarks with the 
greatest patience. After they were finished 
I said, in the most persuasive and sisterly 
manner:— 

‘* Now, Freddie, dear, won’t you tell me 
something about Milford?” twining one 
of his brown curls round my fingers as I 
spoke. 

Fred really was fond of me, and for one 
moment I fancied was on the point of re- 
lenting, but old combats rankled, and Lu 
looked by no means ready to bury the hatch- 
et, so he only laughed provokingly. 

‘*T leave you to find out, sissy.” 

And 80 we took the summer to become ac- 
quainted with our little mountain town. 

‘¢ There won’t be much left of the society 
young ladies, Lu, by September,” I re- 
marked one day, after we had been there 
perhaps a week. ‘* Look at my hands! ”’ 

‘*Isn’t it glorious! ’’ responded Lu, irrele- 
vantly, ‘‘ I don’t feel three years old.’’ 

‘‘ How inexpressibly shocked Aunt Greg- 
ory would be at such an announcement,’’ I 
said laughing, and then we were silent for a 
while, watching the river. 

‘‘Lu,”’ I said presently, ‘‘ years hence, 
when we are married, and no longer young 
and foolish, we’ll remember this summer, 
won’t we?’ ; 

‘Yes,’ said my cousin, dreamily, and I 
knew that her thoughts were not on the pro- 


“‘T am going away to 
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saic side of marriage, but just hovering round 
the possible lover. 

On her lips was a faint suggestion of a 
happy smile, while her dark eyes looked al- 
most sad, almost fearful. Lu was a crea- 
ture of contradictions and inconsistencies, 
but very charming through them all. 

“QO Leila, darling,’ she said, turning to 
me, “ what will the future bring us?’ and 
she half-shivered. 

‘‘ Happiness, you frightened child! what 
else? That is, if we deserve it.”’ 

But still Lulie looked at the dark river like 
a fascinated bird. 

‘¢ No, I don’t believe in second sight,’’ she 
said presently, ‘‘I don’t believe in it, Leila, 
or I would leave this place tomorrow.”’ 

I never can tell what drew my eyes at that 
moment to the hill above us; why I turned 
my head and looked up. No very frightened 
sight met my vision. Lazily stretched out 
on the green bank, under a gigantic maple, 
lay the figure of a man. 

The handsomest man I had ever seen. 
That I said to myself in a moment, and my 
taste was fastidious to a fault; but something 
in the large blue eyes, the fair clustering 
hair, the easy grace of the recumbent figure, 
suited it perfectly. He was thoroughly in 
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_* What have you seen, Leila?’ cried Lu, 
the shadow gone from her eyes, as she read, 
I hardly know what, in my face. 

So her head followed the direction mine 
had taken, a moment since. That she had 
met his eyes I knew in a moment, from the 
blush that overspread her face. 

‘°Q Leila!’ she whispered, ‘‘do you sup- 
pose he overheard us?”’ 

‘¢ Hush-sh!’’ I replied, under my breath, 
then, looking at my watch, said aloud:— 

‘¢ Come, Lu, we ought to be going home, 
or Mrs. Marsh will worry about us, and for 
my part I feel decidedly strawberries-and- 
cream-inclined.”’ 

‘“Oh!’? said my cousin, with delight. 
‘ those are strawberries, and that is cream! 
We won’t keep Mrs. Marsh waiting, good 
soul! *? 

“Keep Mrs. Marsh waiting, indeed, you 
little hypocrite! ”’ 

‘Not that I love Crsar less, but Rome 
more,’’ laughed Lu. 

After which, Lu and I, in our foolish girl 
fashion, fell into the habit of alluding to 
worthy Mrs. Marsh by the name of the 
aforesaid Roman general. 


ONE SUMMER. 


“Do you think he heard ?’’ resumed Lu, 
that night, as we sat brushing out our hair, 
a mystic ceremony of some duration, which 
usually involved a discussion on all matters 
of interest. 

‘‘ Yes, I think he did,’ and I smiled at 
the recollection. 

Not so Lu. Her blush repeated itself, 
and she seemed uneasy. 

‘‘He must think us silly,’’ she said, hold- 
ing one long curl up, so the clear moonlight 
fell on it. 

‘ Well,’”’ I said calmly, ‘‘ that’s what we 
came here for. I only hope hc has half as 
good an object.”’ 

And having made the above wise remark, 
and finished brushing my hair, I betook my- 
selfto bed. But instead of following my 
example, Lu sat by the window, looking out 
at a field of green-growing corn opposite, 
and beyond, the dark swell of a pine-cov- 
ered hill against the moonlighted sky. 
Looking at these things, and seeing what ? 

“Lu, come away,’’ I called out; ‘‘ wor- 
shiping the moon? Come to bed, you little 
pagan.’’ 

What is the use of denying it? That day 
changed our whole destiny. An alteration 
s0 subtile as to be intangible came to us. 
We laughed the same, we talked the same, 
we occupied ourselves as’ before; only, do 
what we would, it was there. 

One rainy day we sat by our window cro- 
cheting busily, and, shall I cenfess it? a 
trifle homesick. Rainy weather made us 
yearn a little toward the Philistinism of 
Newport. 

‘“How will that do? The cherry and 
white go well together, don’t they?” I 
asked, suppressing a yawn, and holding out 
a worsted sock destined for a baby relative 
of mine... 

‘“Lovely,’’ said Lu, ‘‘ and that color will 
be so becoming to little Al—Ah!”’ and my 
cousin caught her breath and stopped. 

I glanced out of the window. 

Our uwhknown friend was passing, fishing- 
rod on his shoulder, and an immense dog at 
his side, as brunette as his master was 
blonde. I suppose he half caught sight of 
us, for he turned his head, smiled, took his 
hat off, and made a low bow. 

‘‘Impertinent! ’’ exclaimed Lu, with se- 
cret admiration, ‘‘ he takes us for country 
girls.”’ 

‘‘He does nothing of the sort,’’ I said in- 
dignantly. ‘‘He is one of those men who 
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are a law unto themselves. He chose to 
bow to us, and accordingly did so.”’ 

** Well, it’s very presuming, anyway,’’ said 
Lu, and the subject was dropped for the 
present. 

In a short time, however, she returned to 
it. 

‘¢ Everybody in this place knows every 
one else, whether by intuition or not I can’t 
tell, but such is the fact. Mrs. Marsh is not 
averse to personal topics, and ready to hold 
forth upon them at any time. Iam in des- 
perate need'of a spool of thread. Perhaps 
she will lend me one.”’ 

And my cousin had her hand upon the 
door. 

‘¢ May your errand prove successful—in 
every respect,’ laughed I, as she disap- 
peared. 

Presently she returned, spool in hand, 
with elated face. 

‘‘Think Meredith a good name, Leila?”’ 
she asked, with attempted carelessness, sup- 
pressed fun gleaming in her eyes. 

‘*So—so. What is the other? ”’ 

‘¢ That I don’t know. The oracle deigned 
information only as follows, Mr. Meredith is 
a New Yorker, reputed ‘ dreadful rich,’ and 
comes up here generally three or four weeks 
every summer.”’ 

‘¢ That is encouraging, very,’’ I remarked. 
‘¢ Well, at all events, we can keep out of his 
way.”’ | 

Man proposes, etc. If at that moment 
any one had told me that by that time to- 
morrow Mr. Meredith would have become 
established in our acquaintance, of course I 
should have received the news with the ut- 
most incredulity. But destiny laughs at de- 
termination. 

The next morning dawned fresh and beau- 
tiful. We were wild with gay spirits, and 
pitied inexpressibly the poor unfortunates 
at Newport. 

‘¢ Let’s take our sketch-books,’’ said Lu, 
‘‘and some lunch, and go off for a glorious 
day in the woods.”’ 

I was acquiescent, and, having told Mrs. 
Marsh that she was not to have our company 
at dinner, we departed. 

I believe I never enjoyed a day more in 
my life. The air was like a fine, exhilarat- 
ing nectar, the trees marvels of greenness, 
and the flowers, after the late rain, sent out 
a thousand odors of blended sweetness. We 
selected a good view, and commenced our 
sketches. 
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‘‘'The scenery here is lovely,’’ said my 
cousin enthusiastically. ‘‘Oh, why will 
not some artist come and make himself fa- 
mous! ”? 

But we did not talk much. We were too 
happy for many words. By-and-by I began 
to experience a decided sensation of hunger, 
so we set about making preparation for 
lunch. 

What is there like open air to give an ap- 
petite? Dainty young ladies would have 
been shocked at the havoc made among eat- 
ables that day. We did full justice to the 
excellent luncheon provided by Mrs. Marsh. 
Then stretching ourselves out under a beech- 
tree, we gave ourselves up to a little amateur 
lotus-eating. 

‘* Only to see and hear the far-off, sparkling brine. 
Only to hear were sweet, stretched out beneath the 

pine,”’ 

[I murmured, listening to the low rustle of 
the branches overhead, that brought to mind 
the slow wash of the tide against the shore; 
while occasionally the woods resounded to 
the shot of some sportsman. 

‘*T hope a wandering ball won’t join our 
party,’’ said Lu. ‘‘ Let us have a little sing- 
ing to give notice of our presence.”’ 

So we raised our voices in an old Scotch 
air, and made the woods ring again to the 
stirring chorus of ‘‘ Bonny Dundee.”’ 


‘Come fill up my cup; 
Come fill up my can,’ ’”’ 
repeated Lu; ‘‘ which reminds me I am suf- 
fering for some water. This is just the place 
for a brook. There must be one close by.”’ 

With the assurance that I would find 
water or perish in the attempt, I seized a 
glass and left Lu to keep guard over our 
sketches. 

‘** Come with it when the battle’s done, 
Or on it from the field.’ ”’ 
quoted Lu, pointing with a lofty gesture to 
the tumbler in my hand. 

I wandered about some little time, in 
search of the desired brook, laughing to my- 
self as I remembered stories I had read of 
trappers on the prairie hunting for water, 
when a low, musical sound fell on my ear. 
A waterfall, I was convinced; and, after 
standing still awhile to ascertain the direc- 
tion whence the sound proceeded, I made 
my way thither. 

I was right in my conjectures, for, on 
reaching the spot, and parting the branches 
of aclump of bushes, I beheld the object of 
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my search, a beautiful little woodland brook, 
with a tiny, laughing-waterfall, that flashed 
over the stones, throwing up white spray in- 
to the sunlight. 

I was just bending down, when, apparent- 
ly from the other side of the brook, our re- 
frain came to my ear. 


‘* Come fill up my cup; 
Come fill up my can,’’ 


Startled at the{unexpected sound, I looked 
up, and, in so doing, lost my footing on the 
slippery stones. For one moment I was 
conscious of an intense pain through my 
féot, and then a mist seemed to envelop me. 

When I recovered my consciousness, I 
knew that some one was supporting me and 
bathing my forehead with water. I can 
never tell how, but I was at once aware who 
it was, and, with the antagonism nature 
seemed to have placed between us, made a 
movement to free myself from his arms. I 
fancy he recognized the feeling, for he said, 
rather coldly :— 

‘*T hardly think}you are sufficiently recov- 
ered to stand without assistance.”’ 

Determined to make the trial, I did so, 
and proved the truth of his words. 

‘¢ Are you hurt?” he asked quickly, as I 
gave a half cry from the sharp pain the ef- 
fort cost me. 

‘‘'Yes,”” I answered, as calmly as I could. 
hating to betray any weakness to one whom 
—I scarcely knew why—lI regarded some- 
what in the light of an enemy, ‘‘ I—I believe 
I have sprained my foot.’’ 

All the antagonism certainly left his man- 
ner then. On the instant he grew sympa- 
thetic and tender. 

‘* Your friend is with you, is she not? I 
heard you singing. If you will allow me, I 
will take you to her. She is over yonder?” 

‘¢' Thank you, I can walk,’ I answered, to 
his evident intention of carrying me, so I 
took his arm, and together we went in the 
direction of the place where I had left my 
cousin. 

Fortunately it was not very far distant. 
A few moments more of such intense pain, 
and I must have fainted. As it was, I be- 
gan to have a dim idea of the sufferings of 
martyrdom, only I was a martyr to pride, 
not principle. But through all that tortured 
walk, I kept rigid guard upon my lips, that 
not a groan might reveal the agony I felt. 
Only once-or twice I clung more closely to 
my companion’s arm. 
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Such a face a» wu o, when we reached her, 
I never saw—or rather I should say when 
our coming awoke her from a very pictur- 
esque slumber, and‘she began to realize that 
we were not indeed apparitions from the 
land of dreams. 

The presence of a third person appeared 
to add an element of etiquette. My new ac- 
quaintance introduced himself as Mr. Mere- 
dith, and I, notwithstanding the pain I still 
suffered, recovered my scattered wits, 
thanked him for his timely assistance, and, 
in response to the mention of his name, in- 
troduced myself and my cousin, Miss West- 


gate. 

With Lu both of us directly seemed to 
feel more at ease. She was so altogether 
charming—my sweet cousin—that it was 
impossible to preserve anything like stiffness 
in her company. I sat down beside her and 
leaned my head upon her shoulder. Mr. 
Meredith, being invited, threw himself down 
on the other side of me, and soon we were 
all three talking like old friends. 

In spite of the pain my foot gave me, my 
gravity several times was severely threat- 
ened by a series of roguish nudges given by 
Lu, who, I could see, except for my mishap, 
was extremely delighted with the turn af- 
fairs had taken, and by no means regretted 
the installment of ‘‘ Mr. Impertinence ”’ in 
our acquaintance. 

And as for me, I will not deny that, 
sprained foot and all, it was a very pleasant 
hour we passed there, we three together. 
Seeing Mr. Meredith nearer, I was not dis- 
posed to negative my first conclusion. He 
was the handsomest man I had ever seen. 
He had thrown off his hat, and the wind 
played softly with his fair hair. I now no- 
ticed for the first time his unusual height 
and size, the perfect proportion of his form 
at first sight deceiving one. Lu, who had 
rather a taste for the classic, I remember 
afterwards styled him a ‘colossal Antin- 
ous.”’ 

‘‘ Now that you’re more yourself,’ said 
Lu, ‘“‘ I want to know all about this little ac- 
cident. How did it happen ? ”’ 

I pressed her hand to be quiet, but she 
either did not or would not understand, and 
repeated her question. 

P A sudden light flashed over Mr. Meredith’s 
ace. 


‘‘ Miss Harvey, can it be possible that I 
was the cause? Did I startle you? The 
refrain of your ‘Bonny Dundee’ haunted 
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me. So it is thanks . me vhat you are 
hurt?” 

‘‘Tt is thanks to you that I am here so 
safe and well as I am,’’ I answered, my hos- 
tility to our new acquaintance decreasing 
wonderfully. 

It was impossible to dislike him, he seemed 
so frank, so kind-hearted. 

Presently Lu said, breaking a short si- 
lence :— 

‘¢ Well, Leila, dear, how do you purpose 
getting home? Are you sufficiently recov- 
ered to walk? ”’ 

‘*No, no!’’ exclaimed Mr. Meredith, 
starting forward, ‘“‘she must not walk. I 
will get a carriage if you will wait here. It 
will not be long.” 

And with these words he left us somewhat 
abruptly. 

Lu was wild with delight. I could see in 
her a disposition to get up and dance about 
me, which I checked with some severity. 

Kind-hearted Mrs. Marsh was filled with 
consternation at my mishap. With charac- 
teristic energy, she at once installed herself 
as nurse, sent Jedediah, her youthful son and 
heir, after the doctor, and, despite my re- 
monstrances, hurried me off to bed. 

That a patient should not be in bed to re- 
ceive a doctor’s visit was, I believe, contrary 
to her orthodox views of propriety. As for 
herself, she set about making with all haste, 
her panacea for all earthly ills, herb-tea. 

Lu, restless and excited, sat by the win- 
dow, ostensibly looking out for the doctor’s 
arrival, but I verily believe that worthy gen- 
tleman was the last object in her thoughts, 
just at present. She looked very lovely as 
she sat there, her dark hair falling in loose 
curls over her white dress, her cheek, with 
that exquisite flush, just turned away, so 
that only its pure outline was visible from 
where I lay—very lovely; but, looking at 
this new beauty that had come to her, I 
sighed and closed my eyes. 

‘‘ There he is!’ she cried at last, starting 
up, and presently the door opened, and Dr. 
Blake appeared, short, stout, bald, out of 
breath and exceedingly warm, but withal 
cheerful and kindly. 

He pronounced it a very bad sprain, al- 
most a broken ankle, and enjoined upon me 
to keep quiet for a week or two, a mandate 
which I found it very hard to obey, provoked 
as I was at the thought of so many days of 
our beautiful summer to be wasted in a sick- 
room, and for so trifling a cause. 
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The next day Mr. Meredith came to in- 
quire after my injury, and brought a bouquet 
of exquisite roses. From instinctive avoid- 
ance, I had grown to like him extremely. 
The next day he brought a book to read to 
us, and in this way, by degrees, the acquaint- 
ance ripened to intimacy. 

‘¢ Which of you is it?’’ said Mrs. Marsh, 
doubtless echoing the village wonder. ‘‘Guess 
he’s puzzled to decide, and bless me if I 
Bhouldn’t be, in his place. Law, Miss 
Lu, no need to color up so!_ =I ain’t said no 
harm, have I?” 

For Lu had blushed redder than the rose 
in her hair. 

Which, indeed? With the old fatality 
that attended us, Mr. Meredith, I thought, 
was actually falling in love with both! Lu, I 
believe, realized nothing, save the fact of 
her happiness, and that she did not analyze. 

‘* How singularly alike you look!”’ said 
Mr. Meredith one afternoon, after regarding 
us for alittle while. ‘‘‘Maud and Madge.’”? 

“** After the ball?’ ”? said I. 


‘*« Sit and comb their beautiful hair, 
Their long bright tresses, one by one.’ ”’ 


quoted Lu. 
is too dark.”? 
‘* There is gold in both, though,”’ he said, 
with the air of one who had studied his sub- 
ject. 
‘*T never knew it,’’ said I. 


‘¢ That doesn’t apply; our hair 


‘© Which is Maud and which is Madge?” ° 


asked Lu. 
‘* Miss Leila is Maud; you are Madge.”’ 
‘*That’s not a cheerful prophecy for an 
invalid,” laughed I. ‘‘ Poor Maud! ”? 


‘** One face shining out like a star, 
One face haunting the dreams of each, 
And one voice sweeter than others are, 
Breaking into silvery speech,’ ”’ 


continued Meredith. 

‘“‘ Well, whose is the face?’ asked Lu in- 
nocently. 

The next moment he was looking at her 
in a way that sent the blood surging up to 
the very roots of her hair, the while she 
gazed up into his eyes as if fascinated by 
what she.read there. Poor little girl, poor 
charmed little bird! how could she help it ? 

For a minute I looked with a dull pain at 
this tableau—so beautiful, artistically con- 
sidered—for one minute, and a resolution 
was taken. Heaven help me to carry it out! 

For the time being, they had forgotten my 
existence. The falling of a book recalled it. 


Simultaneously both looked round with s 
half-guilty start, convicted of that world-old 
crime—falling in love. Not that either of 
them realized it, just at present, but I, a 
looker-on, judged fairly. 

Well, what did this revelation matter to 
me? Alone I could understand it; so, with 
an invalid’s privilege, I dismissed them, tell- 
ing them it was a perfect afternoon for walk- 
ing, and warning them not to make their re- 
appearance without a bouquet of wild flow- 
ers. 

Left alone, the hot, passionate tears blind- 
ed my eyes; the first and last time I cried 
for Arnold Meredith. Then I composed 
myself. Why should I take it in this way, 
why regret the probab'!e denouement? He 
was handsome, talented, wealthy, of irre- 
proachable family, just what Aunt Gregory 
would style an excellent parti. If he and 
Lu chose to fancy each other, why should 
not I, instead of reddening my eyes with 
silly tears, rejoice in the happiness of one 
dearer than a sister? — 

For the simple reason that I, too, loved 
Arnold Meredith. And as for his being en- 
grossed with her today, that signified little; 
yesterday he was in love with me, and to- 
morrow he might be so again. It was not 
due to the fickleness of his nature, but simply 
to the similarity of ours. Fred’s half jest 
had become terrible earnest. 

But, as I have said, my decision had been 
made. I would give himup. This resolu- 
tion I made, not through unselfishness, but 
of necessity. I could suffer myself; I could 
not bear to see my cousin suffer. Maud and 
Madge, indeed! Happy Maud is dying! 

But no more time now for thinking, for 
my wild flowers had come. 

‘You ought to thank me,’’ said Meredith, 
‘“‘T gathered the most beautiful in a marsh, 
where I would not let your cousin venture.’’ 

‘‘They are very sweet,’’ said Lu. 

‘¢ But poisonous,”’ said I. 

Mr. Meredith gave me an odd look. 

‘‘'That was like you,’’ he said, in a low 
voice. ‘‘The flowers I plucked ’’—— 

‘Why,’ said I, ‘‘ you cannot be much of 
a botanist not to recognize one of the moet 
poisonous flowers that grow in our woods.”’ 

‘* No,” he answered shortly, ‘‘ I am nota 
botanist. I am content to admire without 
analyzing. Ifa thing is sweet, I accept it.’’ 

How far matters had gonc in their walk I 
could not tell, but from his manner with her 
I fancied the progress had been considerable. 
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Well, I would hold myself aloof as much as 
possible, and the sooner it came about, the 
better. 

But after a few days had elapsed, Mr. 
Meredith came in one morning, when Lu 
was absent, bringing a beautiful bouquet, 
this time not of wild flowers. 

‘‘There is no poison in that, Miss Leila,” 
he said, as I took it, ‘‘so you need have no 
fear of it.’’ 

‘“* If it is sweet, I accept it. 
you.”? 

‘‘In return, may I have that rosebud ?” 
A white one just opening, which I wore in 
my hair. 

‘S'Why,”’ said I, laughing, ‘‘it means ‘ for- 
saken!?”? 

‘‘ Forsaking. rather, judging by the way 
you have avoided me of late; but that is not 
saying if I may haveit. May I be bold?” 
leaning toward me as if to take it. 

‘**Be not too bold,’ remember,’’ and I 
drew back my head. 

‘‘Tyrannical! What if I refuse to be sub- 
missive ? What if I too play the tyrant? 
Come, I will have it,’’ and, before I could 
object, with a saucy laugh he was placing it 
in his buttonhole. 

What wasI todo? Ina little while here 
was Lu’s lover making love to me, by look 
and tone, in everything but word. The 
only thing was to adhere yet more rigidly to 
my original plan of Jeaving them alone to- 
gether as much as possible. 

Which, followed faithfully, appeared suc- 
cessful, for, with one or two relapses, his 
wavering fancy seemed concentrating itself 
on Lu, until at last it became evident that 
he was in love with her. He would reply at 
random to what others said, would sit with 
his eyes fixed on her, and make every excuse 
to he near her, while, if she glanced at any 
one else, it appeared to make him inex- 
pressibly uneasy. Then he began to devel- 
op a great capacity for jealousy. The chance 
mention of a friend’s name, a casual word or 
look, was sufficient to make him moody and 
almost savage. 

‘*So he’s made his pick, has he? Well, 
for my part, I should think you’d be glad to 
have it settled,’ observed Mrs. Marsh, to 
me, one day. ‘Took him a while, though, 
two such sweet, pretty girls.”’ 

Lu’s feelings also were evident. I think 
he understood them perfectly, and yet he 
was insufferably jealous. Poor Lu! HadI 
not known the fascination of it, I should not 
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have envied her probable lot. His temper 
was not heavenly, I jucged, from the effect 
produced upon him by some trifling allusion 
to a certain gentleman's penchant for Lu. 
His face would have served a painter as an 
excellent model for jealous anger. He 
grew perfectly pale, his blue eyes almost 
black with passion—a peculiarity of his 
when angry—and under the heavy mous- 
tache I could see him gnaw his lip. Suchan 
exhibition frightencd and fascinated Lu. 
She was terribly afraid of him. 

Every day I expected him to speak. I 
fancied the time was not far distant, when, 
with many blushes, my ccusin would confide 
to me her happy secret, for I knew my 
romantic Lulu well enough to be sure that 
a secret it would be for some time to come. 

‘A letter for you, Miss Lily,”—this being 
the nearest approach she secmed capable of 
making to my name—announced Mrs. 
Marsh, handing me a letter addressed in the 
familiar hand of Fred, who, being a bad cor- 
respondent, was valucd accordingly. 

I read on for some time—news of friends 
and Newport, all of which seemed very far 
away, when suddenly a name of nearer in- 
terest met my cye. 

‘¢So Arnold Meredith is in Milford. You 
must be careful not to lose your hearts—or 
shall I say heart? I presume you have but 
one in common—to him, as there is a very 
charming Mrs. Meredith in Europe. I can- 
not imagine why they are separated.” 

And so on to other mutters. But I could 
not read further. I crushed the letter into 
my pocket, and sat as if turned to stone. 

Oh the bitterness of thatmoment! AndI 
had helped to bring it al about! How could 
I forgive myself? But he had not spoken 
yet,—must neverspeak. I would see him at 
once. 

I remembered that he had passed, not long 
before, in the direction of the little pond 
where he occasionally went to fish, so, fan- 
cying I should find him there, I went by a 
short path through the woods. He was 
there, but not fishing; lying under a tree, 
with a face so indicative of the intensest 
mental suffering, that, had I hated him, I 
must have pitied him then. 

I stood still a moment, before he was 
aware of my presence. 

‘¢ Mr. Meredith,’’ I said, softly. 

He started and looked up. 

‘¢'You here, Miss Leila? I dropped my 
fishing-rod into the water,’’ endeavoring to 
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speak as usual. 
It’s quite dry.’’ 

I sat down without a word. 

‘What is wrong? There is nothing 
poison!’? 

For answer I took the letter out of my 
pocket and handed it to him. 

He, too, read in silence, then turned to 
me. 

‘<So you know it,” speaking with forced 
calmness, but in a voice quivering with sup- 
pressed passion. 

‘'Yes;’’ and we sat, measuring each other 
with our eyes. 

** Does—she know ? ” 

‘* Not yet; but she will know today.” 

‘You will tell her, then ? ”’ 

** Certainly.” 

‘* Why?” looking at me with a cool auda- 
city characteristic of the man. 

‘¢ Because she loves you,’’ I said, simply, 
scorning all attempts at subterfuge. 

His whole face changed. 

‘Then she does love me? By Heaven, 
you shall not tell her! No power on earth 
shall take her from me! ”’ 

I knew his influence over her, and trem- 
bled. There was no hope, I saw, save in 
appeal. 

‘‘Arnold Meredith,’ I said, ‘‘ may Heaven 
forgive you, as I do, if you will spare her 
now.”’ 

“You have hated me from the first,’’ he 
muttered, ‘‘but you cannot make her hate 
me.”’ 

How I humbled myself! How I begged, 
entreated, implored! Then I spoke of her 
innocence and beauty, and appealed to his 
love for her. 

His iron will gave way at last. 

‘*‘ Leila, do not despise me. Do not make 
me hate myself more thoroughly. I swear I 
did not mean to be the villain you think me. 
At first I was so much attracted by you— 
both. You restored my faith in women— 
which, Heaven knows, has been shaken 
severely enough!—and her sweetness led me 
on unawares, until—— But why do I talk 
of love to you ?”’ checking himself with sud- 
den bitterness; ‘‘ you cannot understand 
it.’ (7 could not!) 

‘* But it shall go no further? Promise 
me, oh, promise me that! ’’ 

He took my hand in his. 

‘“‘T will promise it, if, in your turn, you 
will promise me to use all influence in your 
power to prevent her marrying another.”’ 


‘¢ Won’t you sit down here ? 
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I hesitated. 

“Tf not >—— 

‘*T promise. 
once ?”’ 

‘Tomorrow. 
America.”’ 

‘‘And you will not see her again ?”’ 

“*T must see her again, and alone. Do 
you think she shall hear the story from any 
lips but mine ? ”’ 

How the next few weeks passed, I was 
not really conscious. I have little pleasure 
in dwelling on theirremembrance. Summer 
was over. Arnold Meredith had sailed for 
Europe, and we returned home from Mil- 
ford, where we had gained and lost so much. 

What was the matter with us? demanded 
Aunt Gregory. We seemed to have left all 
our life and spirits in that detestable country 
town. Lulu, in particular, had grown paler, 
and thinner, and far quieter than of old. 
What was it? What, indeed! echoed Fred. 
We had doubtless moped ourselves to death, 
and stayed the summer through, out of ob- 
stinacy. 

Such were the comments at first, but after 
atime matters grew more serious, the state 
of my cousin’s health really becoming s 
source of alarm to us all. She did not com- 
plain; she only grew weaker every day, the 
least exertion fatiguing her to such a degree 
that even Aunt Gregory was forced to admit 
the necessity of her refraining from society 
untilshe should, in a measure, have regained 
her health. 

One winter evening we sat together, 
brushing out our hair, as in the old Milford 
days. Lulu stopped, sighed, looked up at 
me. 

‘¢ Maud and Madge,”’ she said, with a faint 
color and a sad smile. 

It was the first time that she had made 
even the most distant allusion to the events 
of the past summer. Then, as if overcome 
by the recollection, she burst into a torrent 
of tears. Nature was avenging herself for 
the restraint put upon her all these months 
by that unnatural quiet. She laid her head 
upon my shoulder, and there I suffered her 
to weep her fill. 

That night ushered in acrisis. The next 
morning she was delirious with brain-fever 
which kept us fearful of her life for weeks. 
When at last it left her, she seemed, in one 
respect, a new being. Her love for Arnold 
Meredith—that love which had endangered 
life and reason—had departed wholly. His 
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name brought no blush to her cheek, no 
tremor to her voice. It was as if the days 
that held their love had suddenly dropped 
out of her life, as if that deathly delirium 
had not only suspended but annihilated 
memory. 

For a time I looked on this as merely a 
temporary state, watching, each day, for a 
return of the old troubles. But there was 
no change. At last I tried her, with the 
hardest test I knew. 

‘“‘ Lulie,’”? I said, one day, suddenly, ‘I 
heard, not long since, of a death that gave 
me a great shock.”’ 

‘““A friend of ours?’ she questioned, 
turning her eyes on me; ‘‘and you never 
told me ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, it was not that,’’ I answered, hasti- 
ly, ‘* only that it was so unexpected. No, it 
was no friend of ours, no acquaintance, even; 
we have never seen her, but ’’—— 

There [I stopped. I had meant to tell her 
abruptly, to watch the effect of my words in 
her face, but at the point my courage failed. 
If the test should prove too hard! But as I 
paused, Lulu turned towards me, ane asked, 
quietly :— 

‘¢ Who is dead, Leila ? ”’ 

‘Arnold Meredith’s wife,’’ I said. 

After that there was a silence, during 
which I scrutinized my cousin furtively but 
keenly. She sat still, her hands folded in 
her lap, her eyes bent upon them, her ex- 
pression grave but perfectly calm. Present- 
ly she looked up and smiled. 

That smile puzzled me. 
seeming heartless, I said:— 

“There is nothing now to hinder your 
loving each other in peace, Lulie, dear.”’ 

‘¢ We do not love each other,”’ she replied. 

‘‘ What! ’’ I cried, not crediting my ears. 

‘¢ We do not love each other,’”’ she repeat- 
ed, her dark eyes gazing straight in my face. 
‘‘ Leila, when the soul is close to another 
world it sees the truth clearly. I have been 
very near death, and I know that Arnold 
Meredith never loved me. He petted me, 
he was jealously fond of me, perhaps even 
in love with me, but he never loved me as 
he could love, with all that is best in his 
nature. He never gave me himself. As 
for me, I did love him once, but when that 
revelation came to me with such certainty, 
I don’t know how it was, everything was 
changed at once. I do not love him now— 
never could love him again.’ 

Here she stopped, as if she considered the 
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subject closed and done with. She had 
spoken in even tones, neither fast nor slow, 
without a tremor inthem. I attempted no 
reply—indeed, I could not have continued 
the conversation just then—and no further 
allusion was made to Arnold Meredith. 

Six months later proved the truth of her 
words. Her heart had returned from its 
ancient bondage, and was passing into an- 
other thrall as utterly as if it had never 
known that first unhappy wandering. 

Lulu’s lover was all that could be desired, 
either by Aunt Gregory or myself, and we 
certainly looked at the matter from different 
stand-points. He had wealth, family and 
position, which were the essential points in 
Aunt Gregory’s eyes; while his nobility, his 
kind heart and his extreme love for my 
cousin reconciled me tothe match. I should 
have been altogether satisfied but for one 
drawback—my promise to Arnold Meredith. 
What to do I did not know. Here I was 
solemnly pledged to use every means in my 
power to deprive my poor Lulu—who, one 
would think, had already suffered enough— 
of the happiness which a true and tender 
love was ready to lavish upon her; to turn 
traitor to my convictions, and influence her 
against her own good. What should I do? 

After a time my resolution was taken. 
Secretly I found out Arnold Meredith’s ad- 
dress, and wrote to him, imploring him to 
release me from that rash promise. After 
my letter was despatched, how anxiously I 
waited for the reply! how impatiently I 
counted the days that must first elapse! But 
when at length an answer came, in spite of 
all my eagerness it took me by surprise, 
for—it was Arnold Meredith himself. 

There was a silence between us at first, 
for there were those recollections on the 
part of both which did not make ordinary 
conversation an easy thing. Presently he 
said :— 

‘‘T have come to answer your request, 
Miss Harvey.’’ 

I leaned eagerly forward, looking up. 

‘‘By what right,” he went on, a certain 
harshness in his tone, ‘‘ do you call on me to 
give up the happiness that is in my power at 
last? Why should I not take my right?” 

‘‘Because,’? I answered, as calmly as I 
could, ‘‘it is your right no longer. If I had 
not been well convinced of that, I should 
not have asked what I did of you.”’ 

‘You mean that I have lost my power 
over your cousin?’ he said, slowly. 
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‘‘ Utterly,’”? I answered, with perhaps 
some shade of unconscious triumph in my 
tone; for he said, quickly, as if stung to 
speech :— 

‘‘ Is it not possible that your kind wishes 
on the subject may have prejudiced your 
judgment a little ?’’ with the cool sneer I 
remembered. 

‘You shall hear everything, and decide for 
yourself,’’ I said. 

Then I told him all that Lulu had said to 
me on that morning when we talked of him; 
told him all, without a change or reserva- 
tion, for I had resolved that there should be 
no half-truth, no uncertainty to mislead. 

He listened in perfect silence while I re- 
peated, word for word, as nearly as possible, 
what my cousin had said to me. 

‘* Miss Leila,” he said, at the close, having 
asked no single question, ‘‘ I give you back 
your promise. No, do not thank me,”’ 
checking the words on my lips before they 
could find utterance, ‘‘ Iam in no mood for 
your thanks. You believe this man will 
make your cousin happy ?’’ he concluded, 
abruptly. 

‘* Honestly, I believe he will,’ I answered; 
“very happy.” 

‘‘ Then use your influence as you will; you 
will have no opposing power. I have played 
the game and lost; now I give it all up. I 
am too tired.”’ 

I sat silent, at a loss what to say to him. 
Before I could think, he had crossed the 
room and sat down close beside me. 

‘* Miss Leila.’’ he said, very slowly, look- 
ing at me for the first time during our inter- 
view, ‘‘my whole life has been a failure. I 
have been mocked with shadows, and denied 
what I really hungered and thirsted for. 
You wonder, I suppose, why I say this to 
you, who are as indifferent to my suffering 
as to that of any crushed worm. Well, I 
mean to let you tread me still deeper into the 
dust. Your cousin was right in saying that 
. I never really loved her. I was jealously in 
love with her, but I never did love her with 
whatever is strongest and truest in me—with 
my whole self. There were depths that she 
never touched. Shall I tell you who did 
touch them? It was you—you who hate 
and despise me! In spite of yourself, in 
spite of myself, too, you fill my heart, and 
all these months I have not been able to tear 
you out. And now, Miss Harvey,’ rising 
and standing before me, ‘‘ do you enjoy your 
triumph? Does the worm writhe enough to 
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satisfy you?’’ a bitter sneer mocking his 
passion. 

While he spoke I had not been able to 
interrupt him, my brain being in a whirl 
with a conflict of emotions; but now, as he 
moved from me towards the door, I re- 
covered from my amazement sufficiently to 
start up and try to arrest his steps. 

‘“°OQ Mr. Merecith!’’ I cried, ‘‘ don’t go 
with such cruel words! Why should you 
always so misjudge me? Why can’t we be 
friends ? ”’ 

‘* Because,’ he answered, stopping short 
but not moving towards me, ‘‘ there could 
never be simple friendship between you and 
me. It must be love or bate—and you made 
your choice long ago.”’ 

I did not know what to do. 

‘Why will you be so terribly unjust ?”’ I 
cried, turning away from his handsome, 
scowling face, and leaning my head on my 
hands. ‘‘I—I”’ : 

‘*Do not waste tears on me, Miss Leila,’’ 
he said, mockingly, as I paused, quite bewil- 
dered. Then his tone raised that strange 
antagonism latent from the first between us. 
I raised my face, flushed, but dry-eyed. 

“You need not fear,’? I said, quickly. 
‘‘T shed my first and last tears for you long 
ago.”’ 

The moment these words were spoken, 
I would have given worlds to recall them. 
But it was too late; even though I should 
bite my tongue through, it could not help 
me now. He turned and came close to me. 

‘* You shed tears for me?” he said. And, 
though I could not see his face, for my head 
was down again, I heard his voice sounding 
greatly softened. ‘' You? when? and for 
what?” 

I did not sayanything. After a minute he 
spoke again. 

‘‘T have not lived all these months alune 
with only memory, without coming to realize 
fully what you are to me, or that there can 
be nothing short of love or hate between us. 
Tell me, Leila, must the love always be on 
my side, and the hate on yours? Look at 
me and answer.”’ | 

I looked up. I did not say a word, neither 





~did he; but our eyes met, and he was an- 


swered. 

For the next few minutes I think that we 
were our usually calm, unmoved selves. 
Then something—the rumbling of a carriage 
or the distant closing of a door—recalled me 
to the proprieties. Here was I listening to 
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declarations of love from a man whose wife 
had been dead but little more than six 
months. To be sure, they had long been 
separated, and it was an acknowledged fact 
that there was no affection between them; 
but the proprieties demanded the customary 
year of mourning and I had no thought of 
disobedience. So I sent my lover away, try- 
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ing very hard, and not very successfully, to 
persuade myself that the lover and the love 
were, just at present, only a dream. 

‘¢But I shall cowe back,’ he said, from 
the threshold, for parting words. ‘And 
then ’?—— 

And he did come back, and I am very 


happy. 





A SONG OF AWAKENING. 


BY HARRIET MABRBL SPALDING. 


‘ eee awake! O buttercup! 
The dews are sparkling in the light, 

O’er hedges green, in meadows bright, 
The flowers unfold. The sunlight weaves 
A web of gold o’er emerald leaves, 
And the soft poplars, drooping low, 
Shower forth their silvery buds of snow. 
Within the waters mirrored fair, 
Bathe thy bright locks of shining hair, 
And flutter in the sunlight bold, 
Until the woods are all a-gold 
With flashing hues; till cowslips small 
Come forth and blossom at thy call. 
Look up, thou sleeping one, look up; 
Wake from thy slumbers, buttercup. 


BcHopack Lanpine, N. Y., 1886. 


Wake up! wake up! O daffodil! 

Far o’er the hilltops, newly born, 

Flush the faint roses of the morn, 

With tinted fingers, clamber out 

Into the sun, for all about 

Shall greet the. Hasten now to rift 
The moasy mold, and upward lift 

Thy pure face where the streamlet winds 
Among the hills, while backward shines 
Splendor to splendor. Softly wake 

The downy mosses of the lake, 

Till the arbutus raises shy . 

Its fair head to the fairer sky. 

A new life breathes on moor and hill, 
Wake up! wake up! O daffodil! 


DANGERS OF THE INDIAN JUNGLE. 


HE accounts published from time to time 
by the government of India, showing 
the loss of life occasioned annually by 
snake-bites and the ravages of wild animals, 
still bear witness to a terrible mortality 
attributable to these scourges, and we might 
add, afford a clear proof that the present 
exertions of the government of India are 
inadequate for the purpose. The latest 
returns tell the truly awful tale, that in the 
year 1883 upwards of twenty-two thousand 
lives were lost from the above-mentioned 
causes. Nor can the returns rendered by 
district officers be considered as altogether 
complete or satisfactory; for, owing to the 
apathy of the natives of India and the almost 
universal belief among them of the ‘‘ decrees 
of fate,’? many cases of snake-bite are never 
reported, and altogether escape the notice 
of the authorities. 


Then, again, it should be remembered 
that the government returns which give the 
number of deaths attributable to snakes and 
wild beasts, only include cases in British 
India. leaving altogether unrecorded the 
mortality from the same causes in large in- 
dependent states, such as Jeypore, Gwalior, 
Rewah, and many others. Moreover, the 
British system of keeping down wild beasts 
and noxious reptiles, does not obtain in 
these large tracts of territory under inde- 
pendent rajahs. There, natives are not en- 
couraged by rewards to make the destruction 
of tigers, panthers, and others of the felide 
—as also cobras and other deadly snakes—a 
genuine pursuit and means of gaining a 
livelihood. Thus it comes to pass that in 
out-of-the-way parts, away from British 
jurisdiction, the loss of life from the above- 
mentioned causes shows little or no diminu- 
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tion, but remains very much as in the days 
of old. 

Among the wild animals figuring in the 
list as destructive to human life, the tiger 
naturally hold a prominent place; the deaths 
of no fewer than nine hundred and eighty- 
five human beings are laid to his charge; 
and yet the animal, if left unmolested and 
not provoked in any way, will seldom attack 
human beings. The truth is, tigers, as a 
rule, are cowards, only too willing to slink 
away on the approach of man. In former 
years, when tigers were much more common 
than they are now-a-days, man-eaters were 
by no means rare. It was in those times 
nothing uncommon to hear of high-roads 
stopped, large tracts of country left unculti- 
vated, villages deserted, and permitted to 
fall to ruin, owing to the ravages of these 
dreadful creatures. Now, however, man- 
eaters have been nearly exterminated; occa- 
sionally one is heard of; but almost invari- 
ably his evil deeds attract the attention of 
the civil officer of the district, and an organ- 
ized expedition is sent in search of the 
marauder, and eventually the animal is 
killed, either by the rifle of an English 
sportsman, or by the matchlock of some local 
shikarie. 

How, then, it will naturally be asked, if 
man-eaters are so rare, does it come to pass 
that nearly a thousand unfortunate creatures 
lose their lives in a single year by tigers ? 
In the first place, although man-eating tigers 
are now fortunately rare, yet there can be 
no doubt that the tiger, when suddenly 
come upon in his lair, or met accidentally 
face to face when on the move, will, on the 
spur of the moment—more from fear, prob- 
ably, than anything eclse —strike down 
any one barring his way, and pass swiftly 
on. Casualties of this kind often occur in 
wooded parts of the country. A tigress 
with young is especially dangerous, and will 
often furiously attack any one approaching 
the spot where the cubs are. 

Again, cattle keepers, or gwallas, as they 
are termed in Bengal, often lose their lives 
by courageously exposing themselves when 
endeavoring to rescue some one of their 
charges from the clutches of the destroyer. 
At such times the tiger is especially danger- 
ous. He has probably tasted blood, and 
often will not surrender his prey without a 
struggle. Should a body of men keeping 
close together approach him as he crouches 
growling behind the bullock he has dragged 
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to the ground, he will sometimes slowly and 
reluctantly beat a retreat; but often ren- 
dered furious by a shower of sticks and 
stones cast at him, and by the shouts of his 
daring assailants, he charges out with flash- 
ing eye and a roar of rage, and strikes down 
one or more of his assailants. 

A prevalent cause of death occasioned by 
snake-bites, etc., is the almost universal 
habit among the poorer class of natives of 
traveing by night during the hot weather 
months. It is exceptional to meet with a 
cobra during the day-time; but after sunset 
reptiles sally forth in search of food. A 
native, generally speaking, walks barefoot- 
ed, or wears only a low shoe, which affords 
no protection to the ankle or leg. In the 
darkness, he treads upon or touches some 
deadly snake, is immediately bitten, and 
probably before daylight, lies a corpse by 
the roadside. 

The same reckless custom of passing after 
sunset through jungles inhabited by all 
kinds of wild beasts, is, though in a less 
degree, a constant source of danger, fre- 
quently ending in death. It has already 
been remarked that the tiger, if left unmo- 
lested, will seldom interfere with man, but 
more often, when disturbed in the day-time, 
will slink off with a surly growl of fear. 
This rule, however, certainly does not hold 
good with equal force after nightfall. Then 
wild animals are on the prow! after prey, 
and they seem to be perfectly aware of the 
advantage they possess over human beings 
of a vision specially adapted by nature to 
penetrate the pitchy darkness of the night. 
Not only, therefore, is there a greater 
probability of travelers meeting with dan- 
gerous animals when passing through the 
forest after sunset, but the tiger and his 
comrades of the jungle are then bolder and 
more to be feared; and though the tiger be 
a coward at heart, yet, under cover of dark- 
ness, and perhaps pinched with hunger, the 
sound of voices in the dead stillness of the 
night, entices the brute to approach the 
roadway; and astring of defenceless natives, 
passing within a few yards of his lurking- 
place, still further awakens his evil instincts. 
The temptation proves too great, and with a 
bound, he springs upon one of the hapless 
travelers and carries off his shrieking victim. 

In the year 1883, no fewer than forty- 
seven thousand four hundred and seventy- 
eight head of cattle were devoured by wild 
animals; and there can be no doubt that the 
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tiger is extremely mischievous in this re- 
spect, and in consequence lays a very severe 
tax on natives inhabiting villages bordering 
upon large forests, or anywhere near to his 
stronghold. <A pair of royal tigers will 
probably kill and devour from ten to twelve 
bullocks of large size within a month’s time; 
and a tigress with two or three nearly full- 
grown cubs is still more destructive. The 
latter, not content with pulling down cattle 
for food, will often, out of pure mischief, 
destroy two and three at a time. 

There are tigers which live almost entirely 
on large game, such as deer and wild pigs, 
seldom approaching villages or the haunts 
of man; but, unfortunately, the great ma- 
jority depend almost entirely on cattle for 
food; and this is not to be wondered at. 
The ruminants of the forest are timid, rest- 
less creatures, ever on the lookout against 
danger, so that it happens constantly that, in 
spite of the crafty, noiseless approach of 
their striped enemy, he is discovered ere he 
can creep to within springing distance. 
The tiger, however, is often more successful 
when lying in wait hard by some pool of 
water in the jungles. After a long hot day, 
towards nightfall, deer, parched with thirst, 
are often impatient to reach the precious 
water, and incautiously approach without 
perceiving their hidden enemy. 

But the tiger soon discovers that he can 
provide himself with food with far less trou- 
ble and exertion by preying on cattle. Not 
only is stalking them an easy task when 
the herd is grazing on the outskirts of the 
jungle, but often—unlike deer, which bound 
away almost immediately on discovering 
their lurking enemy—a herd of cattle will 
stand spell-bound, paralyzed with fear, their 
whole attention fixed upon the striped ma- 
rauder groveling along the gruund and rap- 
idly approaching to within springing dis- 
tance. Then, when too late to make their 
escape, the foolish creatures turn to fly; but 
with a bound, the tiger is upon them, and 
seizing a victim in his terrible grip, brings it 
to the ground, and kills it with one wrench 
of his powerful jaws. 

The Asiatic lion, from certain characteris- 
tics, such as the almost total want of a mane 
in the male, and its smaller size, was for- 
merly held to be of a different species from 
the lion of Africa; but naturalists are now 
inclined to consider the two animals identi- 
cal. Little is known of the habits of the 
Indian lion, and except in Cutch, Guzerat, 
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and one or two other spots in the Bombay 
presidency, it has become extremely rare. 
Sportsmen who have met with and shot the 
animal, describe it as dangerous when 
wounded and followed up; but, like the 
tiger, unless provoked, the Indian lion 
almost invariably endeavors to make off on 
being disturbed. Nor does the animal 
appear to be nearly so bold and dangerous 
after nightfall, as is the case with the Afri- 
can lion. A crouching lion in long grass or 
bushes, even in comparatively bare, open 
ground, is more difficult to distinguish than 
the tiger, on account of the tawny hide 
exactly matching the color of the surround- 
ings. 

It may be here mentioned that it is a 
mistake to suppose that the male lion in its 
wild state, carries the long flowing mane 
that we see in specimens shut up in cages. 
The lion often inhabits dense, thorny thick- 
ets, and his mane, from constant ‘‘comb- 
ing,’ and wear and tear when passing 
through prickly bushes, becomes shortened 
in a measure, and wants the flowing luxuri- 
ance of hair so marked in our caged speci- 
mens. The Indian lion, though an invete- 
rate cattle-killer like his striped brother, 
seldom, if ever, takes to devouring human 
beings. 

The panther and leopard both in a great 
measure bear a similar character to the royal 
tiger; they seldom will attack man, unless 
provoked, driven to bay or wounded, when 
like all the larger felide, they become highly 
dangerous, and lives are often lost in their 
pursuit on foot. Instances now and again 
occur of both these animals showing unusual 
ferocity, and taking to man-killing; but 
fortunately this habit is exceptional. The 
panther of Central India—a large, powerful 
beast—is held to be, by many experienced 
sportsmen, as also by native hunters, a more 
dangerous animal to cope with than the 
tiger, and both panther and leopard ascend 
trees with facility, a power fortunately de- 
nied to the tiger. 

Not many years ago, an officer seated in a 
tree in company with a native, fired at a 
panther passing below, wounding the crea- 
ture severely. The panther sprang up the 
trunk of the tree, dragged the unfortunate 
sportsman down to the ground, mauling him 
so dreadfully that he died soon after; and 
then actually ascended the tree a second 
time and killed the shikarie. 

The panther, like the tiger, is direfully 
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mischievous in killing cattle; and the leop- 
ard continually harries the flocks and herds 
of the villagers, often taking up its abode 
within a few hundred yards of the houses. 
Since the time of the Indian Mutiny, when 
the country was disarmed, leopards have 
greatly increased in many part, more espe- 
cially in the hill territories. In former days, 
almost every village possessed two or three 
guns; now, however, only certain individu- 
als bearing a license from the authorities, 
carry firearms, and in consequence, wild 
animals are not sufficiently killed down. 

The leopard is particularly addicted to 
carrying off dogs. The animal will seldom 
face a powerful dog in the open; but, by 
creeping up unperceived and waiting for a 
favorable opportunity, it suddenly takes the 
dog at a disadvantage, fastening on to its 
neck, and seldom quitting its hold till the 
strength of its victim is exhausted. In spite 
of broad iron collars garnished with spikes 
for a protection, large sized, valuable sheep- 
dogs are very often carried off by leopards in 
the valleys of the Himalaya. 

A number of deaths are annually laid to 
the charge of the bear tribe. Wood-cutters 
are often brought in terribly torn and disfig- 
ured. Sometimes individual cases occur 
when the bear attacks a man without the 
slightest provocation. A she-bear with cubs 
is perhaps more jealous of human beings 
approaching her young, than any other 
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quadruped. She will at such times furiously 
attack and pursue any one coming near to 
her whelps, often inflicting terrible wounds 
with her teeth and claws; but never, as we 
so constantly read, does she, on coming to 
close quarters, attempt to hug or squeeze a 
man in her powerful grasp. 

Though in general nocturnal, all three 
species of the Indian bear will sometimes be 
met with in the day-time, more especially 
during the rainy season, when the grass and 
jungle grow thick and matted. At such 
times, in out-of-the-way spots where the 
forest remains undisturbed, the Himalayan 
black bear will be met with, searching for 
acorns below clumps of oak trees, or amidst. 
the branches gathering the fruit; and just 
before nightfall, a biack, shuffling odject 
will sometimes be met with on the public 
road. But, as a rule, if left alone, a bear 
will seldom molest a human being. 

One other animal of the carnivora, the 
‘‘Bhérid,’? or ‘Indian wolf,” has to be 
noted to complete the list, and this animal 
justly carries a bad reputation for destroying 
life. There is something peculiarly horrible 
in the character of the Indian wolff He 
hardly ever will face a man or a woman, but 
makes children his chief prey. In some of 
the northern portions, more especially Oude 
and parts of Rohilkund, as also throughout 
the north-western provinces of Bengal, the 
loss of life from wolves is terribly great. 


THE MYSTERY OF MISS DORMER’S WILL. 


BY MRS. CATHERINE WALLACE. 


ORACE TREMAINE had chosen a 
gamekeeper’s cottage of the most 
primitive description for the head-quarters of 
himself and his friends. He and Charlie 
Grove had determined to rough it, and they 
were not to be daunted by the thousand and 
one trifles that seemed necessary to exist- 
ence in London. 

The wild scenery of the Western Hebrides 
answered their utmost expectations. Their 
factotum, the gamekeeper, was a host in 
himself; boating, fishing and shooting came 
as part of their every-day life, and their en- 
counters with the aborigines—as Charlie ir- 
reverently termed the stalwart and independ- 


ent Highlanders of Lewis—were a source of 
constant interest and amusement. 

It was the evening of the first of Septem- 
ber, a wild stormy night en Loch Roag; but 
the single room in the gamekeeper’s cottage 
was bright with the light and fragrant with 
the scent of a glowing fire of peat. A small 
skye terrier of peculiarly impudent demean- 
or lay curled in a silvery ball in front of 
the blaze, while a magnificent deer-hound 
stretched its powerful and graceful body at 
full length on one side. The furniture of 
the room was as primitive as the dwelling it- 
self, and seemed to consist principally of 
guns and fishing-rods, a three-legged table, 
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and some fow oaken setiles. A canopy of 
flapping oat-cake strung on cords hung across 
the rafters, and a huge black kettle sang mer- 
rily on the stone hearth. 

The young men had each drawn a settle 
to the fire, and lay stretched on them at full 
length, watching the smoke from their pipes 
with that peculiarly contented laziness which 
is apt to follow a hard day’s work among the 
mountains or a thirty miles’ pull in a heavy 
boat with wind and tide both contrary. 

‘“ Tired, old fellow ?’’ said Horace, stoop- 
ing down to stroke the head of the deer- 
hound. 

‘Rather,’ said Charlie, puffing contented- 
ly at his meerschaum. ‘ That last stretch 
of the loch was no child’s play. Glad I was 
to see the crooked chimney of our primitive 
abode appear in sight an hour ago.”’ 

‘‘But, after all, Charlie, is it not better 
than dawdling up the Rhine, or doing Swit- 
zerland, or meandering with five thousand 
other tourists through the dirty Italian 
towns? It gives one a new lease of life to 
feel the air on these wild mountains and get 
a tossing on the stormy lochs.’ 

‘Oh, yes,” agreed Charlie, ‘‘it’s grand 
enough in all conscience; and I don’t dislike 
roughing it. Ifthere were but an easy-chair 
to rest one’s bones in after a day’s work, 
and a loaf of white bread to be had for love 
or money, my felicity would be complete.”’ 

* Charlie turned himself uneasily on the 
hard settle, and glanced up rather dubiously 
at the canopy of oat-cake above his head. 

‘“You can’t expect hot rolls for breakfast, 
and patent spring couches in the wilds of 
Lewis,’’ said Horace drily. 

“Tf I did I should be grievously disap- 
pointed,’’ retorted Charlie with a laugh. 
“‘ What is the programme for tomorrow? ”’ 

Dugald says there is good trout-fishing 
about five miles off; or we can have the boat 
and sail round the coast to Tarbet, if the 
wind serves, and ’?—— 

‘‘ And row all the way back like we did to- 
day?’ interrupted Charlie. ‘It strikes me 
nothing delights our accomplished factotum 
80 much as making us two southerners, as 
he calls us, work like galley-slaves. Did you 
notice the quiet grin on his face this after- 
noon when we were straining every nerve to 
round that confounded Scarp Point, and he 
sat at the helm calmly steering? It was as 
much as to say ’?—— 

‘‘Hush,’’? whispered Horace, ‘‘ here he 
comes.’? 
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As he spoke, the door opened, and a tall 
weatherbeaten Highlander entered the room. 

‘‘ Letters for you, sir,’ he said, coming 
forward and handing a small packet to Hor- 
ace Tremaine. ‘‘ They have been lying at 
Tarbet for two or three days. Duncan got 
them this morning.” 

‘‘ All right,’ returned Horace, as he leis- 
urely opened the brown paper in which the 
letters were folded. ‘‘ They cannot be of 
much consequence; so the delay does not 
matter.”’ 

There were two letters inside the parcel, 
both bearing numerous directions and redi- 
rections, as if they had come from some dis- 
tance. 

‘‘They seem to have followed me half 
over Scotland,” said Horace, scanning the 
envelopes before he broke the seal. S&@ne 
is in a lady’s handwriting, too. Whom in 
the world can they be from ?”’ 

*¢ Better look,’’ suggested Charlie. ‘It is 
leap-year; perhaps it is an offer of mar- 
riage.”’ 

‘* Don’t be an idiot,’ retorted Horace, 
with great deliberation opening the larger 
envelope. ‘‘ Good heaven!” he ejaculated, 
‘‘ how strange! ”’ : 

‘‘'What is the matter?’’ asked Charlie. 
‘* No bad news, I hope.”’ 

‘“* Not exactly. Do you remember my tell- 
ing you, about six weeks ago, that my aunt, 
Miss Dormer, was dead ?”’ 

‘“‘The eccentric old lady who lived at 
Chaseleigh Manor, do you mean? Yes, I 
remember. Has she left you a fortune?’ 

** No, of course not—I never saw her in 
my life; but’-—— Horace stopped short 
and took up the letter thoughtfully. ‘I 
can scarcely believe it,’? he went on. ‘This 
letter is from the lawyer to tell me that the 
will Miss Dormer made and signed only two 
days before her death is lost, and that conse- 
quently I am the heir-at-law.”’ 

‘* Lost?’’ ejaculated Charlie incredulously. 

“Yes, lost. In what way he does not 
state, only the bare fact that it has disap- 
peared most unaccountably. Here, you can 
read the letter for yourself. It is simply a 
notification from Mr. Haslem, the lawyer, 
that, no will being forthcoming, I am the 
heir.”’ 

Horace gave the letter to his friend and 
opened the other envelope, which contained 
several sheets in a lady’s handwriting. He 
was a long time in finishing it. Charlie had 
read and re-read Mr. Haslem’s laconic docu- 
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ment half a dozen times before Horace 
turned the last page of his apparently en- 
grossing epistle. 

‘¢ Does letter number two throw any light 
upon the subject ?”’ inquired Charlie curi- 
ously, when at last Horace put down the 
closely written sheets. 

‘¢ Not much,”’ said Horace. ‘In fact, it is 
stranger than ever. The will seems to have 
been stolen, but by whom or for what pur- 
pose is a mystery.’ 

‘But how could it be stolen?’ asked 
Charlie. 

‘‘This letter is from Lucia Dormer, my 
half-cousin and old Miss Dormer’s niece,’’ 
explained Horace. ‘‘ It appears from what 
she says that her aunt, after signing the 
will, gave it to her to take charge of, telling 
her ee it in the secret drawer of an old 
cabifiet where important papers were gener- 
ally kept. Lucia locked up the will, as Miss 
Dormer requested, and kept the key in her 
own possession. Two days afterward Miss 
Dormer died. On the day of her funeral 
the will was wanted, and Lucia went her- 
self to get it. She found the cabinet and 
everything in it exactly as she had left it a 
week before, but the will was gone.’ 

‘‘Gone?’’ echoed Charley. ‘' How could 
it have gone ?”’ 

e Nobody knows; but gone it ‘was, and 
what is more, it is not to be found. They 
have been six weeks searching in every pos- 
sible place for it, without any result. You 
see it must have been stolen, not lost; and 
the thief would not be likely to hide it in the 
house. He would not choose the most likely 
place of all others to be searched.”’ 

‘Would the young lady, Miss Dormer, 
benefit by the will?’’ asked Charlie, with 
sudden suspicion. 

‘“*Of course,’ said Horace. ‘‘I should 
imagine everything would be left to her.’’ 

‘¢Then it would certainly be to her inter- 
est to find it,’? remarked Charlie. 

‘¢ Yes, certainly. It cannot be supposed 
for a moment that she would make way with 
it, She has lived with Miss Dormer all her 
life, and, except myself, is her only near 
relative. No, she would be the very last on 
whom suspicion would fall.” 

‘¢ Tt is curious,’’ said Charlie, puffing away 
meditatively at his pipe. ‘I say, old fellow, 
suppose the will does not turn up, what a 
tremendous difference it would make to 
you!” 

‘Yes,’ answered Horace thoughtfully, 
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‘*it would,—such a difference that I do not 
like to contemplate the possibility.”’ 

‘‘T should contemplate it with immense 
satisfaction,” said Charlie. ‘' Fancy chang- 
ing your skylight chambers in the Temple 
for that lovely old mansion, and your musty 
old law books and Dryasdust parchments for 
five thousand a year and unlimited shooting 
and hunting. It would not take me long to 
reconcile myself to such an exchange as 
that.” 

‘* Yes,” returned Horace, with a grave face, 
‘¢T know what it means,—a life of ease and 
pleasure instead of hard work and troubles. 
and worries. But for all that I should not 
like to think the will was lost for good. 
Lucia Dormer has a much better right to 
the money than I have. You see, old Miss 
Dormer and my grandfather quarreled years 
ago about some money matters. There was 
a lawsuit, which he lost, and he never for- 
gave her, though I believed he owned him- 
self in the wrong. After that, he never 
visited her, though, to do her justice, she 
made several overtures of friendship, espe- 
cially when my father lost all his money. 
However, it was all of no use; he was too 
proud to meet her on any terms, and, as I 
said before, I never saw her in my life. I 
do not suppose she left me a farthing in the 
missing will. I have no doubt everything 
went to Lucia, and I think it would be both 
mean and dishonorable to take advantage of 
the loss.”’ 

‘¢'Yes,’’ said Charlie, with rather a blank 
look, ‘‘it would. I had forgotten the young 
lady.’ Then, starting up eagerly, as if a 
brilliant idea had struck him, he asked, 
‘* Why don’t you marry her, Tremaine? 
That would settle the difficulty at once.” 

‘‘Tt isn’t possible,’? answered Horace, 


half-laughing. ° 
‘Why? Is Miss Lucia too old or too 
ugly?” 


‘On the contrary, she is quite young, 
about nineteen, I fancy; and I believe she 
is exceedingly pretty.” 8 

‘‘Then, man alive, why don’t yous gd~in 
and win her 772 cried Charlie. 

‘“‘ Why, Charlie, I never saw her in my 
life,’ said Horace, looking amused. ‘* What 
a wild idea! ”’ 

‘“‘T don’t think it is at all wild,’’ main- 
tained Charlie stoutly. ‘‘I always won- 
dered why you didn’t get married, but I set 
it down to poverty.”’ 

‘‘T never saw but one girl in my life I 
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would ask to be my wife,’’ said Horace, with 
a dreamy look in his eyes. 

‘“Who was she?’’ inquired Charlie in- 
quisitively. 

‘‘T have not the slightest idea. I saw her 
once for five minutes about four years ago,”’ 
said Horace, staring absently into the fire. 

Charlie opened his honest blue eyes in 
blank astonishment. 

‘*Good heaven, Horace!’ he exclaimed, 
‘Care you dreaming ? Do you mean to say 
you are in love with a girl you have only 
seen once in your life, and whose name you 
don’t even know ?”’ 

Horace roused himself with a brief laugh, 
while a slight color rose through the brown 
tan in his face. 

‘“‘T did not say I was in love with her,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ only that she was the girl I should 
like to ask to be my wife.”’ 

‘It is very much the same thing,’’ mut- 
tered Charlie. 

‘“I saved her life,’’? continued Horace. 
‘“‘She was crossing the road by Regent Cir- 
cus with an old lady, when a carriage with 
two runaway horses whirled round the cor- 
ner and was upon them in a moment. She 
might have got out of the way but for trying 
to help the old lady. They were both 
knocked down. It was the narrowest escape 
{ ever saw,’ said Horace with a slight shud- 
der. ‘‘Of course, in an instant everybody 
rushed to help them, but I happened to be 
first. I seized the horses and backed them 
just in time to prevent the wheels going 
over both of them.”’ 

‘* Were they hurt ?” asked Charlie. 

‘*The old lady was not. The girl had 
managed to shield her, and was greadfully 
injured. One of the horses’ feet struck her 
on the side of the face and inflicted a terri- 
ble blow. She was quite insensible when I 
picked her up. I carried her to the nearest 
chemist’s, and waited till I heard that she 
was not fatallyinjured. Then I came away, 
and I have never seen her since.”’ 

‘* What was she like ?”’ asked Charlie cu- 
riously. 

‘She was almost a child, very small and 
fragile, with great wistful dark eyes like a 
fawn’s and a sweet childish face. I don’t 
say I fell in love with her, I don’t even say 
I have thought much about her; but, if I 
ever see her again, it will not be my fault if 
she does not become my wife.” 

Charlie gazed in wonder at his friend, 
while Horace Tremaine leant back in his 
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seat, dreamily watching the wreaths of 
smoke curling round the bowl of his pipe. 
He was a distinguished-looking man with 
clearly cut features, keen dark eyes, and an 
expression of decision and power in the 
massive contour of lips and brow. 

Suddenly Horace looked up and met Char- 
lie Grove’s incredulous glance. His dark 
face lighted up with a smile. 

‘“‘Tt is absolutely and entirely true, Char- 
lie, so you see I am not very likely to follow 
your very rational advice, and solve all diffi- 
culties by marrying my half-cousin, Lucia 
Dormer.”’ 

‘Well, if anybody but you, eniag 
had told me such an improbable story, I 
should not have believed a word of it,’’ was.- 
Mr. Grove’s comment. “ 

And then he relapsed into silence, g 
now and then a glance of curiosity at hi 
friend, as if trying to account for some ney 
and startling phenomenon. 

‘*T am sorry this will put a stop to our 
holiday,” said Horace presently, ‘‘at least to 
mine; for I shall have tostart by the steamer 
the first thing tomorrow morning. But you 
might stay ’’—— 

‘¢ No, thank you,” interposed Charlie with 
alacrity. ‘*‘ Dugald will be the death of me 
in twenty-four hours, not to mention the ab- 
origines. No; I shall go with you as far as 
I can.” 

‘Very well, then, we shall start together 
for Glasgow tomorrow.”’ 


Three days later Horace Tremaine arrived 
at Chaseleigh. It was getting late and the 
house was lighted up as if in welcome. He 
was received by a solemn butler, and con- 
ducted, with some state, first to his own 
chamber, and then to a pleasant room, half 
library, half sitting-room, where dinner was 
served up to him. 

‘‘Mr. Haslem, the lawyer, will be here 
the first thing tomorrow morning, sir,”’ said 
the butler, when dinner was over and des- 
sert placed on the table. ‘‘ He is at York 
Assizes today.” 

‘¢ Very well,” returned Horace. ‘‘I sup- 
pose nothing more has been heard of the 
will? ” 

‘¢ No, sir. My young lady is in the morn- 
ing-room, and she would like to see you this 
evening.”’ 

‘¢T will go at once,” said Horace, rising 
quickly. ‘‘ Show me the way.” 

The butler conducted him across a wide 
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and somewhat dreary hall paved with black 
and white marble, up a shallow, wide stair- 
case, branching midway right and left, and, 
opening a door on the left-hand side, ushered 
him into a moderate-sized sitting-room, bril- 
liant with fire and candle-light, furnished 
with quaint old carved furniture, black and 
gold hangings, and having a wide French 
window opposite to the door. 

‘‘Mr. Tremaine,’”’ announced the butler 
ceremoniously. 

A little figure clad in some soft, flowing 
black material rose at his entrance, and, 
coming forward, held out a tiny white hand, 
and in a few gentle words bade him welcome 
to Chaseleigh. 

Horace bowed low and uttered a word or 
two-of thanks. 

gm elderly lady sat near the fire, who was 
presented to him as ‘Mrs. Hollins, my 
friend.”? Then Lucia Dormer, with a gentle 
‘¢Will you find a chair for yourself, Mr. 
Tremaine ?’’ seated herself again on her low 
couch and turned a beautiful, sweet face and 
a pair of splendid, dark eyes to him with a 
look half wistful, half curious. 

Horace started as he met her gaze. He 
had seen her somewhere before. In a mo- 
ment the sweet, childish face and wistful, 
dark eyes of the girl whose life he had saved 
in London four years before flashed before 
him. No, it could not be possible! Yes, it 
was the same! On the low couch, in the 
soft, gauzy dress, she sat in simple, quiet 
unconsciousness, his half-cousin, Lucia Dor- 
mer. 

Mrs. Hollins began to talk in an easy, 
matter-of-fact way. Almost in a dream, 
Horace heard and answered questions about 
his journey, the scenery of the Hebrides, 
and other indifferent matters. It allseemed 
so unreal,—the pretty, quaint room, the 
flowers, the luxury and grace, and Lucia 
herself. His answers became so random 
and unsatisfactory that at last an embarrass- 
ing silence fell on the trio. It was broken 
by Lucia in a hesitating voice. 

‘You must have been surprised on re- 
ceiving my letter, Mr. Tremaine ?”’ 

‘‘'Yes,’? he said, waking up from his rev- 
erie, ‘‘I was. I must thank you for it, for, 
without it, I should have been quite in the 
dark.” 

‘¢T expected Mr. Haslem would explain,”’ 
remarked Lucia. 

‘“‘He did not,’ said Horace, with one of 
his rare smiles. ‘* Will you tell me how it 
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all happened? I cannot understand how 
the will was lost.” 

‘‘ It is most mysterious,” said Lucia, look- 
ing troubled; ‘‘ but there is not much to tell. 
Dear auntie had her will drawn up some 
weeks before her death, but it was not 
signed. Two days before she died she called 
me into her room; Mrs. Hollins, Dr. Cross, 
and Mr. Haslem were there also, and she 
signed it then in their presence.”’ 

‘“‘ Did the servants know anything about 
it?’ asked Horace. 

‘*No,”’ she replied, ‘‘none of them were 
near the room at the time. After it was 
signed, auntie gave it into my hands, and 
told me to put it away in the secret drawer 
of the cabinet in this room. There is the 
cabinet, Mr. Tremaine,” and Lucia pointed 
to an old-fashioned inlaid cabinet of Indian 
workmanship standing in a recess between 
the fireplace and the window. ‘ Mrs. Hol- 
lins was with me when I put the will in the 
drawer, and she saw me close the spring, 
lock the cabinet, and put the key in my 
dressing-case, which I also locked.”’ 

‘*There could be no mistake about the 
safety of the will,’’ interposed Mrs. Hollins. 
‘‘The secret drawer is most difficult to 
find, and no one knew of it but Lucia and 
myself.” 

“Then dear auntie died,’’ continued 
Lucia, her voice faltering, ‘‘ and I forgot all 
about the will, till the lawyer sent me for it 
on the day of the funeral. I took the key 
out of my dressing-case and unlocked the 
cabinet, opened the secret drawer, and found 
the will was gone.” 

‘‘Had your dressing-case a common lock 
on it?’ inquired Horace. 

‘¢ No, it had a patent Bramah lock. This 
is the key, and it was never out of my poe- 
session all that week.”’ 

Horace examined the small polished steel 
key with its intricate wards. 

‘Even if any one had a motive for de- 
stroying the will, I don’t see how they could 
get to it through the two locks of the dress- 
ing-case and cabinet, besides the secret 
spring,’ he said thoughtfully. ‘‘ It is very 
strange! ”’ 

‘¢ But who could have had such a motive ?” 
asked Lucia. ‘‘ The will was perfectly just. 
Auntie would not have wronged any one as 
to a farthing.” 

‘¢ Will you pardon my asking if I am mght 
in supposing that you yourself are the per- 
son mostdeeply concerned in the contents?” 
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‘‘ 'Yes,’? explained Mrs. Hollins, seeing 
that Lucia’s eyes had filled with sudden 
tears; ‘‘it was an ordinary will without a 
codicil. There were some legacies to ser- 
vants and friends, and a bequest of five 
thousand pounds to yourself, Mr. Tremaine. 
The residue was left unreservedly to Lucia. 
A perfectly just and equitable will it was, 
and its disappearance is quite inexplicable 
to me, seeing that the only person who suf- 
fers by it is Lucia.”’ 

‘‘May I look at the cabinet?” asked 
Horace. 

‘¢ Oh, yes,” said Lucia. ‘I will open it. 
The lock is rather a peculiar one.”’ 

As she spoke she went to the cabinet. 

It was a very large one quite filling up the 
recess in which it stood. Lucia fitted a 
small, curiously-shaped key into the Key- 
hole. The lock turned with an odd, clicking 
sound, and the lid of the cabinet fell back, 
revealing rows of tiny drawers, pigeon-holes 
and queer recesses for letters. Lucia drew 
out a small carved panelin the centre. Un- 
derneath was a row of small ivory knobs ex- 
actly alike. She pressed one of these, and 
the whole arrangement of drawers and pig- 
eon-holes glided to one side, revealing a 
large recess perfectly empty. 

Horace examined the cabinet minutely, 
trying the secret spring, the sliding panel, 
and the lock itself, looking behind the 
drawers and diving into the pigeon-holes. 
There was nothing to be made out of it. 
The spring worked easily, the lock was 
strong and good, and the drawers and pig- 
eon-holes were almost empty. 

‘*It certainly is not there,’’ he said, com- 
ing back to the fire. ‘I cannot understand 
how any one, not knowing the trick of the 
spring, could get access to the secret drawer, 
and the complete absence of motive puzzles 
me. It is absurd to suppose that any one 
would steal the will from enmity to you, 
Miss Dormer. It might have been taken 
for the purpose of extorting money for its 
restoration, but I think in that case, we 
should have heard of it beforc now. I sup- 
pose the house has been well searched ?’’ he 
continued, after a few minutes’ silence. 

‘¢ Every room has been upset,’’ said Mrs. 
Hollins. ‘*‘ Not a hole or corner but what 
has been thoroughly overhauled, and the 
flooring and wainscoting of this room have 
been examined. No, the will is certxinly 
not in this house, but how and by whom it 
has been spirited away is a mystery.” 


There was a rather long silence. Mr. 
Tremaine, in deep thought, gazed straight 
into the fire. Lucia leant back in her chair, 
with somewhat flushed cheeks and an air of 
nervousness, her restless hands playing with 
the carved jet beads of her watch-chain. 

‘‘ Mr. Tremaine,”’ she began timidly at 
last, turning upon him her lovely wistful 
eyes, ‘‘I wished—will you be so kind—I 
thought if—will you ’»—— 

She stopped short, hesitating and flushing 
painfully. 

‘‘ Anything I can do for you, Miss Dor- 
mer,’ said Horace with a grave, kind smile, 
‘* will be a pleasure to me. Do not hesitate 
to ask what you will.”’ 

‘¢ Thank you,” returned Lucia gratefully. 
‘* TY wished to ask you if Mrs. Hollins and I 
may stay here a few weeks longer, till we 
can arrange to—I mean till we can find 
something ’’—— 

‘‘Stay here ?”’ interrupted Horace. ‘I 
don’t quite understand you.”’ 

‘‘Tt all belongs to you now,” said Lucia 
timidly. ‘‘ We are here only on sufferance.”’ 

‘* Do you think,’? asked Horace, his face 
flushing with indignation, ‘‘I would turn 
you out? The house is yours and every- 


thing in it. You must not think other- 
wise.”’ 
‘‘Thank you. How kind you are,” Lucia 


was beginning, with another grateful glance, 
when he interrupted her again in a deter- 
mined tone. 

‘‘T have made up my mind to take no 
steps of any kind for a year. I hope the 
will may turn up before then. If it does 
not, it will make no difference. I should 
not dream of taking for my own what was 
never meant for me. The five thousand 
pounds that Miss Dormer left me in the lost 
will I can honorably keep, but not anything 
else; all the rest is yours. However, we 
will not talk of it now, only remember this 
is your house, not mine. In twelve months 
we may find a solution of the difficulty, even 
if the will should be irretrievably lost.” 

Lucia’s eyes filled with tears. 

‘You are very generous, very honora- 
ble,’ she said, but it is impossible that I 
can’’—— _. 

‘¢ Pardon me,’’ he interposed with one of his 
rare smiles, ‘‘ it is equally impossible that I 
can give way inthis. I consider it simply a 
matter of common honesty. I will ask you to 
be so kind as to receive me as a guest occa- 
sionally, for I suppose the lawyers will not 
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be able to arrange matters without me. 
Pray let us consider it as quite settled.”’ 

‘‘ For a few weeks,” said Lucia timidly, 
‘** not longer.” 


‘For good, Miss Dormer,’’ corrected Hor- 


ace with decision. 
this is your home.”’ 

Lucia did not answer except by a low 
thank you, but her eyes dropped shyly be- 
neath his earnest gaze, and the rich color 
mounted to her cheeks. 


‘¢ Whatever happens, 


Mr. Tremaine sat up late, cogitating over 
the events of the last three days. It was 
twelve o’clock before he went to his room, 
a spacious chamber at the right hand of the 
branching staircase, on the same floor as, 
and next to, the morning-room. His first 
act was to draw up the Venetian blind and 
throw open the long window. It was a 
beautiful September night, almost as light 
as day. The moon was shining serenely, 
surrounded by wreaths of fleecy, feathery 
clouds, and the stars were brilliant. The 
room opened on to a small balcony with an 
ornamental iron railing. Just below the 
balcony was a broad stone ledge, the cor- 
nice of the lower windows projecting about 
a foot from the wall and extending the 
whole length of the house, and a narrow 
sluice to drain the water away was cut 
through the middle. Mr. Tremaine stepped 
out on to the balcony, and, leaning over the 
railing, gazed out upon the landscape which 
appeared so beautiful in the broad light of 
the full moon. All was hushed and silent. 

‘*Shall I be able to win her?” he said 
softlyto himself. ‘‘ It appeared easy enough 
when I was talking to Charlie the other 
night, and yet she seemed such a distance 
off tonight in her grace and sweetness. 
How lovely she is, and what a gentle, win- 
ning way she has! Ah, Lucia, my little 
darling, if I cannot gain your love, the rest 
will matter little to me.”’ 

Presently Horace turned to go back to his 
room, when a faint sound caught his ear. 
He wheeled round sharply. A cold shudder 
passed through him, and his heart seemed 
to stand still, for, standing on the stone sill 
of the next window was a slight, white figure 
that looked misty and unearthly. The face 
was turned away, but the moonlight shone 
on the masses of light golden hair streaming 
in wild confusion all around it. One small 
white hand held the white flowing drapery, 
the other grasped the edge of the window 
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frame. Horace yazed in bewildered horror, 
and involuntarily drew back. The figure 
stepped from the window on to the stone 
ledge below, and, without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, glided rapidly along the narrow and 
precarious cornice. At length it stopped 
and seemed to gaze across the dusky, moon- 
lit garden, then stooped as if in search of 
something. In another moment, while he 
still gazed, it disappeared. 

‘¢ Am I mad or dreaming?’’ he muttered, 
rubbing his eyes. ‘‘I saw it as plainly as I 
see my hand,’’ holding it up before him. 
‘‘ It must be a trick to frighten me. I will 
look inside the house.”’ 

Rather enraged at the last supposition, 
Horace strode through his room, and went 
out into the dim corridor. All was silent. 
The moonlight made weird and ghostly 
shadows here and there, but not a soul was 
visible. 

He returned to his room, went to the bal- 
cony, and leant over the railing. He waited 
for some time, but no figure reappeared; and 
at last he went to bed in the full belief that 
his eyes and senses had played him false. 

‘¢ Have you any regulation family ghosts 
attached to this house, Miss Dormer?’’ he 
asked Lucia, half in jest, half in earnest, 
the next morning, as they sat at breakfast. 

‘¢ Regulation ghosts!’’ she echoed, open- 
ing wide her beautiful dark eyes. ‘‘ Of 
course not! Why ?”’ 

‘¢ Because I saw one last night of the real 
regulation type,’? he answered. ‘A white 
figure, misty and dim, gliding along an im- 
possible parapet by the light of the moon; 
and I wondered if it belonged of right to the 
family, or was a stray sprite out for a frolic 
on its own account.’’ 

‘“‘Are you speaking in jest or earnest ? ”’ 
she asked, incredulously. 

‘IT scarcely know myself,’’ he said. ‘* But, 
while I was standing on the balcony of my 
room late last night, I saw, or thought I 
saw, a white figure—a huian being it could 
not have been—step from the window-sill of 
the room next to mine, and walk along the 
stone ledge running along the house and 
suddenly disappear.”’ 

‘You must have been dreaming,’’? Mr. 
Tremaine, said Mrs. Hollins; while Lucia’s 
dark eyes were full of bewildered incredulity. 

‘*T suppose I must,’ he answered, lightlv. 
‘though I certainly felt uncommonly wide 
awake; and it was as light as day.” 

‘‘ What was it like?” asked Lucia. 
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‘Quite the conventional pattern,’’ he 
said. ‘‘A figure misty and dim, in flowing 
white robes and long golden hair; and, like 
all other ghosts, it seems to have been wan- 
dering about for no earthly purpose, except 
to frighten people; though it really looked 
such a very harmless sprite that my nerves 
have not suffered one whit.”’ 

Lucia smiled merrily. 

‘Evidently you do not believe in your 
own ghost, Mr. Tremaine,’ she said; ‘‘ so 
how can you expect me to do so?”’ 

‘‘If you won’t own the family spirit,’’ he 
returned, smiling across at her, ‘‘ how can I 
have the temerity to set up one for myself ? 
I must take refuge in the supposition that 
My imagination must have played me a 
trick.” 


Mr. Tremaine remained some time at 
Chaseleigh. There was much business to 
transact, and there were numerous affairs to 
settle; and, though he steadily refused to 
have anything to do with the property, and 
would not acknowledge that he had any 
claims to its possession, still he was com- 
pelled to attend to and arrange many matters 
which, without his sanction, would have 
been at a stand-still. 

The missing will had not been found. 
Notices were inserted in the newspapeis, 
and large rewards offered. Accomplished 
detectives were sent down from London, 
and the house turned topsy-turvy; but with- 
out success. So completely had the will 
vanished that the outside world began to 
doubt if it ever had any existence. But, if 
the existence of the will was doubtful, the 
existence of the ghost was not. Three 
times in as many weeks Horace Tremaine 
saw the slight white figure, with its veil of 
misty golden hair, flitting along the narrow 
stone ledge. Once it was bright moonlight, 
and the phantom was distinctly visible. 
Twice it appeared on dark nights, and only 
the whiteness of its flowing robes made it 
visible against the dark walls of the house. 
Determined to get at the bottom of the mys- 
tery, and utterly sceptical on the subject of 
ghosts, Horace sat up for a week after its 
last appearance, and kept a strict watch on 
every inch of the house and garden. But 
the gliding white figure never appeared; and 
Horace, when tke first faint dawn tinted the 
eastern sky, tumbled into bed, muttering 
maledictions loud and deep on all erratic 
phantoms earthly or unearthly. 
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Lucia and Mrs. Hollins sat in the morn- 
ing-room at Chaseleigh, Lucia lying back in 
her favorite low chair, gazing dreamily into 
the bright fire, Mrs. Hollins at the table 
writing. 

‘Well, Lucia,’”’ she said, presently, look- 
ing up, ‘‘ how soon will it all be settled? ”’ 

‘¢ What settled ?”? asked Lucia, absently. 

‘*Everything,’’ answered Mrs. Hollins. 
‘¢ My dear child, we cannot continue to live 
on here as we are. Mr. Tremaine is most 
honorable and generous; but it is not right 
or proper that you should remain in his 
house any longer. Something must be 
done.”’ 

The bright tears came into Lucia’s eyes. 

‘* Yes,” she said slowly, ‘‘I know; but 
what can we do, Mrs. Hollins? Where can 
we go? I have no money; and’?—— 

“It is hard for you,’’ observed Mrs. Hol- 
lins, with sympathy. ‘‘ There is so little for 
girls brought up like you to fall back upon. 
If Mr. Tremaine will allow you a small sum 
sufficient to live upon, after all °?—— 

‘¢Oh no!”’ interrupted Lucia. ‘I could 
not! He has been so kind! ”’ 

‘¢ But, Lucia, if the will had not been lost, 
everything would have been yours,’’ urged 
Mrs. Hollins. 

*“T know,” returned Lucia. “And Mr. 
Tremaine has done everything he could to 
make me feel as if everything was indeed 
my own. Not by a hint has he shown that 
it all belonged to him. I cannot ask him for 
money when he would give me everything 
fora word. I know we must go, Mrs. Hol- 
lins; and ’’—with a slight sob—‘‘ the sooner 
the better.” 

Mrs. Hollins glanced at her curiously. 
The brilliant dark eyes were full of unshed 
tears, the childish sweet face was sad and 
agitated. 

‘‘ Mr. Tremaine has acted as scarcely one 
man in a thousand would have done,”’’ she 
said, with emphasis. ‘‘ But you are right, 
Lucia; you cannot take advantage of him.”’ 
She paused a moment in thought, and then 
went on. ‘‘ Will you come with me to 
Bournemouth for a month or two till sonie- 
thing can be arranged for you ?”’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Lucia wearily, ‘if you 
like. It does not much matter where I go 
when I leave here.’? And the bright golden 
head sank back disconsolately on the cushion 
of the chair. 

‘¢Then I will write to a friend to find us 
lodgings,” said Mrs. Hollins, turning again 
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to her writing. ‘‘I dare say we shall be able 
to go in afew days, or a week at most.”’ 

For another ten minutes her pen went on 
without pause, and Lucia gazed into the hot 
coals with a far-away look in her eyes. 
Then Mrs. Hollins was called from the room 
and Lucia left to herself. 

‘“‘A few days,’? she murmured, sadly— 
‘‘ perhaps a week! Oh, I cannot bear to 
leave here—I cannot! And yet it is best. I 
wish—oh, how I do wish we had gone before 
hecame! Oh, I am miserable, so mis- 
erable! ”’ 

She burst into tears, and sobbed as if her 
heart would break, her breast heaving, and 
her slight figure shaking with distress. In 
her grief and agitation she did not hear the 
opening and closing of the door, and the 
entrance of Horace Tremaine himself. 

‘* Miss Dormer—Lucia—what is the mat- 
ter?’’ he exclaimed, as he came forward 
hurriedly, with a look of concern. 

Lucia started guiltily. 

‘Oh, I am so sorry! I did not know you 
were in the room,” she stammered, drying 
her eyes and making a violent effort to re- 
cover her composure. ‘It is nothing at 
all.” 

‘* Yes, it is something,” he said, taking 
up a position on the hearth-rug in front of 
her, ‘“‘or you would not be crying. Now 
tell me all about it.”’ 

There was a tone of gentle authority in 
his voice not to be gainsaid. 

‘* It is nothing,’’ repeated Lucia,’ raising 
her eyes, dark and liquid with their tears. 
‘* But I am so sorry to leave here—so very 
sorry.”’ 

‘‘ But you are not going to leave?’ 

‘Yes, we are. Mrs. Hollins is writing to 
Bournemouth for lodgings, and we shall be 
going in a few days.”’ 

‘‘ What nonsense!’ cried Horace, storm- 
ily. ‘‘ Now tell me, Lucia, this is Mrs. 
Hollins’s doing, of course, not yours? ”’ 

‘* Mrs. Hollins spoke of it, and I think she 
is quite right,’ said Lucia, with an appeal- 
ing glance. ‘*Mr. Tremaine, you are too 
kind and too generous; but I cannot—— It 
is time we went, indeed.” 

Horace stood looking down on her, watch- 
ing the wistful, sweet face with its tearful 
dark eyes and gentle, tremulous mouth. A 
vivid color rose in the pale cheeks under his 
gaze. The sweet eyes wavered and fell. 

‘* Indeed, it is time we went,” she repeat- 
ed, nervously. 
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‘‘ Indeed!’ he replied, coolly. ‘I knew 
Mrs. Hollins had some crochet in her head 
at breakfast-time by the determined way in 
which she put down her coffee-cup; but I 
did not imagine it was this. Do you want 
to go, too, Lucia? ”’ 

Lucia raised her eyes for one swift mo- 
ment, but she did not speak. 

‘¢Do you, Lucia?’’ he persisted. 

‘¢N-n-no,”’ she faltered hesitatingly; ‘‘ but 
I must—I ought.”’ 

‘¢Then Mrs. Hollins’s crochets may go to 
Jericho or Bournemouth, whichever she may 
like!’ cried Horace, in triumph. 

‘But, Mr. Tremaine,’’ began Lucia. 

‘‘ But, Miss Dormer,”’ interrupted Horace, 
with a mischievous smile; and, kneeling 
down upon the hearth-rug, he took her two 
hands in his. ‘‘ My darling, he went on, 
earnestly, ‘‘ you must promise me that you 
will stay here always, that, whatever hap- 
pens, this shall be your home, that you will 
be my own sweet wife, Lucia.”’ 

‘¢O Mr. Tremaine!” was all Lucia could 
say, with her bright eyes veiled, and blushes 
coming and going in her fair cheeks. 

‘¢ Promise me, Lucia,’’ he urged, putting 
his arms around her, and his earnest face 
close to hers. 

Her answering whisper was too low to be 
heard; but it seemed to satisfy him, for he 
took her in his arms and kissed her passion- 
ately. 

‘¢ Now, Lucia,’’ said Horace, at last, “ if 
you and Mrs. Hollins spend your time 0 
unprofitably in hatching conspiracies against 
my authority, I shall have to take the law 
into my hands and marry you straight off; 
so’’—with a significant smile—‘‘ you know 
the penalty if I hear any more about your 
going to Bournemouth or any other place.” 

Lucia’s eyes were fixed on the embroidery 
on the skirt of her dress, and she only an- 
swered with a shy smile. 

‘“Were you not in London about four 
years ago, Lucia?’’ he went on, drawing 4 
low seat beside her. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘‘Why? How did you 
know, Mr. Tremaine ?”’ 

‘‘ Did not something. happen during your 
stay there—something special ? ”’ 

Lucia’s face grew grave, and she answered 
slowly :— 

‘Yes; I was nearly killed. I was cross- 
ing a street with auntic, and we were 
knocked down by two runaway horses. We 
should have been killed but for some gen- 
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tleman who rushed forward and held them 
back till we could be dragged out of the way. 
It was horrible! I would give anything to 
find out who the gentleman was. Do you 
know him? Can you tell me?” 

“Yes; I know all about it,’’ said Horace, 


significantly. 
‘You do?’’ she cried, springing up. 
“Oh, tell me! Was it ’—hesitating—‘ Oh, 


Mr. Tremaine, was it yourself—was it really 
yourself who saved my life?” 

‘“I do not know about saving your life, 
but I did fish you out from under the horses’ 
feet. Very miserable and woe-begone you 
were, Miss Dormer. And I registered a 
vow at that time’’—he paused, glanced 
laughingly at her excited, blushing face, and 
then went on—‘‘ I registered a vow, Lucia, 
that the girl I rescued that day should be my 
wife.”” 

Lucia’s eyes were veiled by their long 
lashes, and a vivid carnation spread over 
neck and brow. 

‘‘Oh,’’? she whispered, her bright head 
nestling on his shoulder, ‘‘ how glad I am it 
was you! I like to owe my life and every- 
thing to you.”’ 


‘* Now for the ghost,’’ thought Horace, as 
late that night he betook himself with his 
cigar-case into the balcony. ‘‘I must get to 
the bottom of that erratic phantom’s pro- 
ceedings.”’ 

He struck a match, lighted a cigar, and 
leant over the balcony, watching intently 
the long stone ledge along which the white 
figure usually flitted. The moon was at the 
full, but a cloudy sky rendered the light fit- 
ful and uncertain. 

He had not long to wait. The moon had 
just emerged from the clouds, and was shin- 
ing full and bright, when the slight white 
figure appeared—this time at the farther end 
of the long stone ledge—and advanced slowly 
towards Horace. Without losing a moment, 
he dashed into his own room, seized a can- 
dle, and walked quietly but swiftly into the 
next—the morning-room, the one from 
which the phantom had hitherto always 
made its appearance. 

‘If she comes into this room, I shall just 
catch her nicely,’’ he muttered, ‘‘ whatever 
she turns out to be.”’ 

Placing himself behind a high Indian 
screen, he waited to see what would happen. 
In another moment the window was opened 
and the heavy curtain pushed aside. 
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‘* Queer!’ thought Horace. ‘I thought 
ghosts could glide through windows and 
curtains and such slight impediments. Ah!’ 

The white figure had stepped into the 
room and come forward into the light of the 
candle, the cloud of golden hair enveloping 
it like a long mantle. In the lovely childish 
face and wide-open dark eyes, Horace, to his 
dismay, recognized Lucia herself. She held 
a smal] bunch of keys in her hand, and 
moved about the room talking to herself in 
a low rapid voice. 

‘‘ What shall I do with it?’ she was say- 
ing in a low, anxfous tone. ‘' Where can I 
put it? I wish auntie had not given it to 
me to keep. Suppose it has been stolen 
from the cabinet? 1 must look.”’ 

She stood still a moment, and then went 
over to the cabinet, chose a key from the 
bunch, opened the door, drew out the panel, 
and pressed the secret spring. Horace, by 
this time, was close to her. As the secret 
drawer fell back, an exclamation burst from 
him, for there in the large recess lay a long 
folded paper, engrossed in a large distinct 
legal hand—‘ Last Will and Testament of 
Celia Dormer.”’ 

Lucia started at the sound of his voice, 
and appeared to listen, but presently turned 
again to the cabinet, took out the will, and 
closed the secret drawer, afterwards fasten- 
ing the door. 

‘¢ Now,’’ she muttered, in a dreamy, inco- 
herent way, ‘‘ what shall I do with it? 
Auntie said I was to be so careful not to lose 
it.” 

She sat down in a chair, as if to consider, 
her face full of perplexity. 

‘‘Did I take it away before,’’ she mur- 
mured sleepily. ‘I forget. Was it under 
the carpet in my room? No; the servants 
would find it. Behind the wardrobe? No, 
no. Where did I put it?” 

She paused; her head fell back in the 
chair; her hands were folded together, with 
the will held loosely in her clasp. Her eyes 
lost the wide-open, far-away look, and grad- 
ually closed, as if she was fast going to 
sleep. 

Horace was on the point of leaving the 
room to summon assistance, having a vivid 
impression—where or how gained he could 
not tell—of the danger of waking somnam- 
bulists suddenly, when Lucia started up 
from her seat. 

‘¢T remember now,” she cried, with ner- 
vous fingers clasping the will. ‘‘I know a 
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place where no one can find it—the little 
concealed box under my window, where the 
water-taps are. No one will think of that; 
no one knows of it but me. I put it there 
last time.”’ 

She swiftly crossed the room and reached 
the window, followed by Horace. Taking 
her hand, he said very quietly :— 

‘¢ Not that way, Lucia; the box has been 
taken away by the plumber. It is of no use 
looking for it on the ledge.”’ 

‘Qh, has it?’’ she said, in gentle sur- 
prise, but not in the least startled. ‘‘ Then 
please put the will back in the cabinet till I 
find some other place.’ 

Still keeping her hand in his, Horace 
opened the cabinet and put the will back. 
Then, finding she obeyed him unquestion- 
ingly, and afraid to trust her a moment out 
of his sight, he made her sit down on the 
low couch by the empty fireplace. In ten 
minutes she was sleeping as peacefully as a 
child. 

‘¢ What in the world am I to do now?”’ 
he thought, looking down at her unconscious 
sweet face. ‘‘I don’t like to awaken her, 
poor darling. She would be frightened to 
death to find herself here. I must rouse 
Mrs. Hollins. By Jove, won’t she be as- 
tonished! Let me see to the window first, 
though. I should go mad if I saw Lucia 
walking along that ledge again.”’ 

He went to the window, and found, as he 
had anticipated, the fastening broken. He 


pushed a heavy arm-chair before it; and 
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then, with another anxious glance at the 
sleeping, unconscious figure, he hurried 
from the room in search of Mrs. Hollins. 

In two or three minutes he was back 
again, followed after a short interval by 
Mrs. Hollins, in a state of bewilderment. 
After a brief explanation, Horace went off 
to his own room, leaving to her the delicate 
task of awakening Lucia and getting her 
back safely to bed. 


They had been married many months be- 
fore Lucia heard the true tale of the finding 
of the will, and the almost incredible feat 
she had achieved under the influence of her 
dangerously vivid and absorbing dreams. 
The place where she so successfully con- 
cealed it in her perilous sleep-walks was 
found as she had described it. It was a 
small box concealed in the stone-work under 
her window sill, in which, for the conven- 
ience of repair, the taps of two or three 
water-pipes were placed. 

Why she thought of such a place, or why 
she took the perilous way along the stone 
ledge from her own room tothe morning- 
room, instead of by the corridor inside the 
house, ever remained a mystery. Lucia 
could give no clue to it. 

Like most somnambulists, she had not the 
faintest recollection on awaking of the dread- 
ful feat that she had performed in her sleep; 
and it was with shuddering horror she 
learned that she herself was the author of 
the mystery of Miss Dormer’s will. 


TOO SOON— TOO LATE. 


BY MINNIE C. BALLARD. 


Y rose hath bloomed to soon; 
When winds of May were warm 
It dared to venture forth, 
And now hath come the storm; 
Its petals red 
Are torn and shred. 


My lark has sung too late; 
The sun has risen high, 
It soared aloft and fe)1,— 


Troy, Pa., 1886. 


Fell from the azure ky 


With wings spread wide 
It fluttered—died. 


Or too late, or too oon 
_ We learn a wistful tune 
Or too soon, or too late 
We victims are of fate, 
Our hopes are shed, 
Our pleasures dead. 








THE BACHELOR’S EDICT. 


BY MRS. L. 8S. GOODWIN. 


ILL you grant me afew moments in 
private ? ”’ 

The young man asking this favor was 
troubled with shurtness of breath from 
heart-disease, the peculiar, harmless type of 
which will shortly appear. 

‘‘ Certainly, Mr. Forbes, if it is import- 
ant. Leonard, you may leave the counting- 
room till you are called.”’ ; 

The clerk obeyed, and closing the door 
behind him, left Jude Marabout, Esq., 
bachelor, and young Ernest Forbes by them- 
selves. 

The latter cleared his throat thrice, but 
never a word followed; while his aspect was 
of one relapsing into moonstruckness. Fi- 
nally the person with whom he had professed 
to have business, said, with characteristic 
promptness of manner:— 

‘Well, sir?” 

‘“Mr. Marabout,’’—symptoms of another 
attack—‘* I—I am deeply interested in your 
ward and niece—niece and ward—Miss Ali- 
cine Wheatley. I beg leave to address her.”’ 

‘Yes, sir. Well, sir. Your request is 
not by any means so rare and extraordinary 
as to have startled me, nor need you have 
disconcerted yourself about it. You are, in 
fact, only one of a class—a class, I am free 


to say, already large enough. However.’’’ 


The bachelor considered a moment, while 
the youth stood before him like an unlucky 
trout deposited on the shore of its native 
brook. - 

‘“‘T have good reasons for doubting,’”’ Mr. 
Marabout resumed, ‘‘ whether Miss Alicine 
wants a lover. She is accustomed very 
frankly to make known her wishes to me, 
and I really have never understood her as 
intimating that alover was among the things 
essential to her happiness.”’ 

‘‘Oh, sir, you are too sarcastic. 
never in love, I suppose.”’ 

‘“Which is but another form of saying 
that I have never broken any woman’s 
heart, nor broken my heart for any woman. 
You can judge what view I take of marriage. 
Yet in spite of that, marrying and giving in 
marriage will doubtless continue to the end 
of time. It is a sacrifice each generation 
makes for the generation that is to come 


You were 


after. Perhaps by way of of discipline to an 
individual, nothing could be better than 
marriage. In your own case, young man, I 
sympathize with you, and will prove it.”’ 

‘¢ He thinks me very needy of discipline,’’ 
said the young man aside. ‘‘ Thank you— 
thank you!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Sir, you are 


. very good.”’ 


‘‘No doubt. Well, Mr. Forbes, you and 
my niece are both very young; there is no 
call for haste; but you have my permission 


_to woo and win her if you can.” 


‘‘ Thanks,” reiterated the ecstatic youth. 
‘¢ Believe me, sir, I am deeply grateful for 
your condescension,’’ bowing low and re- 
treating toward the door. 

‘Stop, sir. This matter may have reached 
a satisfactory issue on your part; on mine, 
however, there is something more.”’ 

The applicant, considerably set abaft, came 
slowly forward again. 

‘“*T beg your pardon, sir. I feared I was 
encroaching too much on your time.”’ 

‘Your father,’’ pursued Mr. Marabout, 
without noticing the apology, ‘‘ I knew well. 
We were classmates and friends; we started 
business in partnership. It might have been 
better for me had the partnership continued; 
for your father, though dying when he had 
hardly arrived at middle life, amassed, so I 
have been informed, a very handsome for- 
tune.”’ 

‘“To which I am sole heir. Yes, sir, if 
this were not the case—if I had not the 
means to support a wife, I assure you, sir, I 
should never ’?—— 

‘“‘Of course—of course. Young people 
are proverbially thoughtful and conscien- 
tious in these matters. My allusion to your 
father was simply in explanation of the 
readiness with which I have entertained 
your proposal—having denied a score like it. 
I have a condition to impose, my friend; if 
you accept it, our business is really settled.”’ 

‘¢T am sure you have but to name it, sir.” 

‘Hum. I will proceed todo that. It is, 
that first or last, you shall never during your 
courtship, kiss my niece.”’ 

“Oh, sir!’? protested the young man, 
blushing up to the eyes, ‘* I should not think 
of presuming—indeed, by no means.”’ 
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‘‘Ah, very well. I am glad vou find the 
condition so entirely adapted to your style. 
Kissing is bad business; it belongs to our 
fallen state. We have no account of kissing 
previous to the sin of our first parents and 
their consequent expulsion from Paradise. 
No. But with that which brought death 
into the world, and all our woe, as Milton 
has it, came this more than doubtful prac- 
tice. Whether we go back to Bible times, 
or search within the limits of our own ob- 
servation, we find plenty of examples direct- 
ly associating kissing with some of the worst 
crimes and most awful sufferings which man 
can inflict or endure. Beyond question, 
kissing is responsible for one-half, at least, 
of the wrong doing and misery prevalent in 
society. I understand you to agree to the 
condition, eh? ”’ 

‘*T agree,’’ stammered the youth, with a 
succession of visible twinges. 

‘‘And remember, sir, 80 sure as you fail of 
your bargain, so sure you forfeit my favor. 
In case you are fully aware of the degree of 
influence I possess over Miss Alicine, you 
will understand what that implies. She 
never yet has disarranged my slightest wish, 
or acted in a matter of any importance with- 
out my express approbation. When she 
gets a husband—if the time ever comes—my 
authority ceases. No sooner. And I can 
safely promise you, that should you be led 
to commit this lover’s folly, though it were 
on the very morning of your marriage day, 
you would lose Miss Alicine forever.”’ 

‘‘ How in the world is he going to know 
it?’ gravely questioned the young man 
with himself. ‘‘ Has he as many eyes as 
Argus? Is it likely Miss Alicine would tell 
him herself ?”’ 

‘¢ The young lady,”’ said her uncle—Ernest 
started at the directness with which he re- 
sponded to his thought—“ must know noth- 
ing at all of the matter. I am as much in 
earnest on this point as the other. If now 
you are satisfied, well. So am I. This is 
all.” 

The youth, in a rather dazed state, as may 
be imagined, repeated his acknowledgements 
for the last time, and so withdrew. So 
anxious had he been for the result of his 
application, that to have insured its success, 
he would joyfully have submitted to any 
conditions involving less than the cutting off 
a right hand, or plucking out a right eye. 
After the interview, he was too much elated 
to give a thought to the slight barrier, tem- 
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porary withal, between himself and absolute 
felicity. 

The same evening he went to call upon 
the lady who had captivated him, hody, soul 
and spirit; and there his troubles began. 
But our heroine deserves, and shall have, a 
brief description. 

- A lovely girl, neither blonde nor brunette, 
but between the two, in figure perfect, edu- 
cated, accomplished, sparkling with modest 
wit, and just seventeen. Were her lover, 
instead of an ardent youth bound to follow 
Cupid at all hazards, a calculating old bach- 
elor, like her guardian, it might be well to 
add by way of climax for him, that she was 
an heiress. 

It was very probable for the best interests 
of his suit, though he by no means could see 
it in that light, that Ernest found himself 
obliged to forego the delivery of some fine 
set speeches which he had prepared for the 
occasion. Miss Alicine was already enter- 
taining company. A young couple, acquaint- 
ances of his, full of pleasant chat, they made 
room for him cordially, nor suspected how 
their presence, though chilling at first, 
quickly relieved him of all natural embar- 
rassment incident to the time and place, and 
toned down his fevered pulses like quinine, 
enabling him to act himself without restraint 
—a decided improvement on what he had 
contemplated. 

Miss Wheatley, too, had received him with 
a smile sweeter than the fragrance of roses, 
and a tremulous touch of her white fingers 


. that continued to draw him like a magnet. 


He had not tarried many minutes, when, 
without any preconcertion, they were joined 
by two other couples; and all being congen- 
ial spirits, fortune seemed to have registered 
them for a merry evening. A little music, 
afterward euchre; and these being found to 
fit the occasion but imperfectly, the genius 
of the party introduced a game of forfeitsa— 
not less amusing, if less popular, than when 
our grandmothers were kissed and courted 
through whirling of a pewter plate, or 
guesses at the wardership of a circulating 
button. 

Soon our hero was decreed a penalty—no 
less severe than the kissing a damask- 
cheeked girl, called by some the belle of the 
season. In the exhilaration of the scene, 
the rather bashful youth forgot himself, and 
went through his part with a zest like the 
tasting of a delicious peach. The shock to his 
sensibilities followed when he bethought 
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him what if the peachy cheek offered for his 
salutation had been a certain other’s. 

He saw his peril—felt like one treading 
the brink of a precipice. A young lady 
would have been seized with a headache and 
retired respectably—but how was he to es- 
cape? Even with the asking of the question, 
the opportunity fled. Dizzy and confused, 
he heard his name pronounced in connection 
with another forfeit, and the fair judge, 
damask-cheeked Eva Glenn, being interro- 
gated—‘* What inust he do?”’ passed sen- 
tence thus ruthlessly :— 

‘‘ He shall measure off four yards of tape 
with Miss Wheatley, and cut it at both 
ends.”’ 

A musical chime of laughter approved the 
decision, but Ernest could hardly have felt 
more a culprit. Blindly, for his brain reeled 
like a ship in a storm; mechanically, while 
conscience seemed to have taken him fora 
pincushion, he reached forth his hands, 
clasping those of Alicine, who stood before 
him blushing and non-resistant. What an 
instant was that! Set food before a famish- 
ing man and tell him it is poisoned. Tempt 
the homesick voyager to take passage for his 
native land in a scuttled and sinking ship. 
Little they knew who heard the judgment 
lightly, the life-long consequences it in- 
volved. What could Ernest Forbes do that 
would not be done at peril almost of his 
life ? 

‘““Go in and win,’’ said the lover’s evil 
genius in his ear. ‘* Never mind the prom- 
ise to the old fellow. °*Twas all a farce—he 
wanted to see how great a ninny you would 
consent to be. He’ll never know it; and if 
he should, what harm could he make of your 
kissing the girl here? You are in, and can 
get out only in one way. Pshaw! don’t 
make yourself ridiculous before this com- 
pany. ‘lhe young lady herself will think 
you a fool, and despise you accordingly.” 

His evil genius had a swift tongue as well 
as asmooth. It said this in a space of time 
not measurable by those around. What was 
likely to happen next, did not happen. 

‘“* Fire !” 

‘‘The cry entered from the street, simul- 
taneously with the sonorous note of alarm 
from the church bell at the corner. 

‘* What if it is our store!’’ exclaimed a 
clerk in Miss Wheatley’s drawing-room, 
breaking the enchanted circle, and rushing 
tox window. ‘* Who of us came away last, 
I wonder ? ”’ 
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All the group caught the commotion—the 
critical instant was past. And lo! as Alicine 
slipped her hands free, and her spell-bound 
admirer saw yards of space intervene be- 
tween her beautiful lips and his own, trem- 
bling with ungratified desire, there sat Jude 
Marabout, Esq., Guardian, coolly adjusting 
his eyeglass for communion with the even- 
ing paper. How long he had been in the 
room none knew. , 

Of course their childish revelry was over; 
although the master of the house, rising to 
shake hands all round, expressed the hope 
that they wouldn’t let his being there inter- 
rupt their enjoyment in the least. Ernest, 
on his part would, gladly have jumped out of 
the window, and took occasion to walk out 
at the door as soon as he could do so with 
propriety. At a safe distance down the 
street he felt between his paper collar and 
the crown of his hat, and was unspeakably 
relieved to find his head was there still. 

Time passed, and Ernest was Alicine’s ac- 
knowledged lover. He was the happiest of 
men, and the most miserable at times. He 
could not stay apart from the beloved, and 
in her presence the fear of transgressing her 
uncle’s edict clung to him always, till he 
seemed to himself the pony in the ring rid- 
den by a bear, only that the pony in the ring 
has a cushion to save his flesh from the 
sharp claws, and he had none. 

Mr. Marabout—whom Alicine’s lips were 
ever opened to praise, though Ernest con- 
fessed to himself his inability to see the 
point—obtruded as much of his presence as 
possible, doubtless, to see his prohibition at- 
tended to; which ought to have been very 
flattering to the young man, as it proved 
conclusively that he was not anxious to cut 
off his prospects, but contrariwise. The 
lover often experienced a kind of thankful- 
ness when it was over, but oftener at the 
time in his secret heast called the guardian 
an old gorilla, and wished he had a millstone 
around nis neck and were sunk in fifty fath- 
oms of ocean depth. From time to time the 
old gorilla gave his amiable young friend a 
delicate reminder of what he had undertaken 
and the certain consequences of a failure; so 
that the latter was compelled to feel that his 
interdiction, however absurd, was no joke. 

Mr. Marabout disallowed late hours, so 
Alicine obeyed unquestioning, as usual. In 
everything, her lover saw that what her 
guardian had said respecting his influence 
over his niece was no vain boast. It was 
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sufficiently vexatious to see how entirely 
she believed in him; and the young man 
often, in the spirit if not in the letter, shook 
his fist behind the merchant’s broadcloth, 
muttering to himself, ‘‘ This isn’t to last for- 
ever, you intolerant,’”’ and so forth. Intol- 
erant! Why, his ward was continually call- 
ing him the dear, indulgent creature, and 
wishing he was her father instead of only his 
half-brother. 

Lest his Argus eyes might not be sufficient, 
Mr. ‘Marabout contrived to bring in an un- 
conscious assistant. Eva Glenn had always 
been Alicine’s most intimate friend, a fact 
which had never interested him before; but 
now he had been several times heard to ask, 
even urge her to come oftener—come every 
evening—Alicine did not like being alone. 
As if Ernest Forbes would not see to that. 
Strange to relate, the bachelor, beginning to 
be called crusty abroad, who had long es- 
chewed society as evil, grew suddenly very 
fond of it, and wherever they went, he al- 
ways insisted on Alicine’s friend making the 
fourth. He should not stay long, he would 
say, and Alicine would want her company 
home—he should come home early—so he 
always said, but never did. 

When summer came the four spent a day 
at the beach. Not in a hotel parlor, to see 
and be seen, but under the measurele:s ex- 
panse of blue firmament, dashed by the surf, 
or climbing bowlders, at which Alicine per- 
formed feats worthy a chamois, keeping her 
friends in perpetual excitement lest she 
should by a false step be dashed to pieces. 

They had lunched on cake and fruit, with 
many a trifling delicacy that unexpectedly 
appeared in unpacking the basket.. Eva 
had appointed herself to gather up the frag- 
ments, though Mr. Marabout, still nibbling 
at the unexhausted supply, suggested the 
propriety of waiting till the multitude were 
all filled. Alicine had escaped—perhaps was 
playing chamois again, and at this thought 
her lover silently withdrew in haste to seek 
her. ; 

He found her perched on a pinnacte of 
rock, against whose base the billows rolled 
their deep organ tones, intently gazing out 
to sea, so still that but for the soft fluttering 
of her drapery, one might have taken her for 
a statue chiselled from the same material as 
the pedestal on which it was placed. 

‘Allie, love!” 

She turned and looked down, dropping a 
wreath of smiles, while her eyes still beamed 
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with the grandeur and glory they had gath- 
ered from afar. 

** Come down, or—lI’ll kiss you.”’ 

‘You daren’t,”’ she cried, with bewitching 
sauciness, whirling her hat by the length of 
its strings. 

Thus challenged, her lover darted up the 
cliff, scaling the lofty parapet which she had 
gained none can tell how. In playful heed- 
lessness she took a step aside to elude him— 
a single step, there was not another between 
herself and eternity. An instant her bal- 
ance seemed lost; a strong hand was just in 
time to save. Ernest drew her to him in 
dumb consternation. Her own mood had 
changed. Every petal of the twin roses had 
fallen from her cheeks; her eyes had such a 
wild terror as almost moved one to shriek. 

‘‘Then you may,’’ she gasped, gravely 
and gratefully, and clasping her lover round 
the neck with overflowing emotion, added, 
‘‘And Ill kiss you, too!” 

Her lips were raised to his, he bending 
over her, clasping her as a treasure re- 
claimed. What were an old bachelor’s 
whimsies that he should remember them 
there? Swept away like a spider’s web; 
forgotten utterly, as they deserved.  l- 
most the kiss was exchanged—so very, very 
near it, the recording angel, if he puts such 
fragrant things among the leaves of his book, 
need scarce have waited the fuller consum- 
mation. But such record would need Lave 
been blotted out with a tear, not of pity, but 
penitence, as being all untrue. 

There was still a hairbreadth by exact 
measurement between the two pair of lips. 
An object passed swiftly before the young 
man’s vision, he felt his moustache brushed 
not lightly by a rigorous set of knuckles; his 
own hands relaxed their clasp, and he, cow- 
ering like a school-boy under the master’s 
rod, seemed to say with him:— 

‘oT wasn’t me, sir; I haven’t done noth- 
ing.” 

‘¢ Naughty child!”’ said the voice of Mr. 
Marabout, ‘‘so you are determined not to 
let the day end without a tragedy! ”’ 

And casting on Ernest the look of offend- 
ed Jove, he bore he niece down the rocks to 
a safer footing. 

Whether she had detected his mysterious 
ire, or from whatever cause, Alicine, with 
swimming eyes, murmured:— 

‘OQ uncle, do be grateful to Ernest; I 
should surely have fallen and been drowned 
but for him.’ 
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‘‘ Fiddlesticks! You romantic young peo- 
ple are forever getting yourselves into situa- 
tions, that you may be gotten out again. If 
he hadn’t mounted up there after your silly 
little self, you would have had no need of 
being saved. You are a pair of tomtits, and 
know no more. There, Allie, darling,’ add- 
ed her guardian, tones and words contrast- 
ing strangely with the utterances that had 
just passed his lips, ‘‘ be good after this and 
don’t make us fret any more.”’ 

And, seeming loth, he released her from 
his arms. 

In the flight of time, that day, briefly held 
in the clasp of the present, was numbered 
with the past. Young Forbes had been out 
of town a week, and on the first evening of 
his return, hastened to the home of his be- 
trothed. By rare good fortune he found 
Alicine alone. Neither Miss Glenn nor Mr. 
Marabout, with his terrible evil eye veiled 
by the most benignant exterior, were to be 
seen. Still Ernest, since the day at the 
beach, if not since the evening when they 
played forfeits in that very parlor, was 
forced to feel that Allie’s guardian, though 
invisible, was not really absent; but might 
at any time start out of the wall or up from 
the cushion ‘of his arm-chair. He had the 
fear of him constantly before his eyes, oper- 
ating as a restraint only second in power to 
that gentleman’s actual presence. 

‘‘T think Mr. Marabout could not have 
known of my return,’’ remarked the visitor, 
with a shrug too slight to be observed by 
eyes so unsuspecting. 

‘‘ No indeed,’’ was Alicine’s innocent re- 
ply, ‘‘or he would have been here to wel- 
come you. Dear guardian, what an interest 
he takes in our affairs, and he an old bache- 
lor, you know.”’ 

‘* And how is Miss Eva?’ said the young 
man. 

‘‘T declare, I’ve not seen her this whole 
day. I have not been out, for the reason 
that I felt every moment that you, Ernest, 
would be here. I sent word by Eva’s little 
brother as he passed from school, that she 
must be sure and come to see me tonight; 
but he said he heard her tell her mother she 
was going to the Sanitary Fair. I went yes- 
terday. Uncle Jude—I do not know where 
he is; at tea, he said business would take 
him away for the evening, and I must make 
myself as happy as I could. You see he 
thought I was to be alone. Oh, I must tell 
you, uncle has admitted me into such a se- 
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cret,—the secret of his life. I know now 
why he never married.”’ 

‘¢ Faint heart,’? suggested Ernest, laugh- 
ing. 

‘¢ You have guessed it. But, O Ernest, it 
isn’t a bit funny—the story—it’s sad. It 
seems he loved my mother once, and it does 
not seem that she did not love him. His 
mother, when his father married her, was a 
widow with one little son, Paul, my father. 
When Paul was four years old, Jude was 
born. The children were fondly attached to 
one another, my uncle says, and were half- 
grown men before they ever suspected that 
they were not own brothers. And when one 
day an officious neighbor told them, and they 
ran home and inquired of their mother and 
found it was so, great boys as they were, 
they threw their arms round one another’s 
neck and cried bitterly. 

‘¢ About that time, my mother, ‘a little girl 
near the age ef Uncle Jude, was adopted in- 
to the family. Her mother had died, and her 
father, who was an artist, went to reside at 
Rome. Uncle says she was very beautiful, 
and very sweet-tempered, and soon became 
the idol of the household. A year or two 
passed, and Celia was sent away to school, 
and for weeks they were quite wretched 
without her. She and the two boys met 
only at vacations, which she always spent at 
home. 

‘Up to this time there had been no 
thought of jealousy between the brothers. 
Now they were no longer satisfied with their 
evenings together, or with walking, or rid- 
ing, or rowing in joint companionship; but 
each coveted her society all to himself. 
These feelings grew as the years went by, 
until at length their mutual affection was di- 
minished and they felt themselves to be rivals. 
Celia, said my uncle, liked them both, nor 
had ever exhibited any preference; so each 
cherished his hope of winning her finally, 
and neither durst venture on hastening her 
decision. 

‘‘She came home at last, her school-days 
over. But there was no more happy child- 
hood for any of them. The young men re- 
garded each other with feelings almost of 
hatred, and both were as glad as they once 
had been sorry, that their relationship was 
not closer. 

‘¢It happened not long after Celia’s re- 
turn, that Paul was suddenly called away on 
business, to be absent a week, and Jude de- 
termined before the time expired to make 
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my mother a formal offer of his hand. Anx- 
iety for his success led him, however, to de- 
fer the question as long as possible. So 
happy had he felt in her undivided society, 
he could almost be content with matters as 
they were always, provided his brother would 
be always absent. 

“It was the afternoon of the day on 
which Paul was expected back in the even- 
ing. Jude came into the house and inquired 
for Celia. She had gone out down the river 
path, which was a favorite walk of theirs. 
He said to himself that this was a favorable 
beginning, and instantly followed. Along 
the river bank was a thin strip of woods. 
As he entered it he caught glimpses of the 
object of his search close by the river, lean- 
ing abstractedly against a tree, her hat de- 
pending by its strings from her arm like a 
hanging basket, and draped with wild vines 
to the ground with flowers stretching over 
the sides to look after them. This is just 
my uncle’s description, and isn’t there con- 
siderable romance about him, after all ? 

‘* At the same moment of seeing Celia, 
my uncle caught sight of his brother cross- 
ing the shallow river on stepping-stones, 
directly opposite where she stood. There 
could have been no concert in the meeting 
between them; she was looking another way, 
and they did not discover one another till 
Paul was almost over. It was not the direc- 
tion any more than it was the hour, in which 
“he was expected to arrive. 

‘¢ When he saw my mother he gained her 
side at a single bound, and in the joyful sur- 
prise of meeting her thus, ventured on what 
he otherwise would not,—he caught her in 
his arms and kissed her. 

‘¢¢ There!’ he cried, his fine voice tremu- 
lous with emotion, ‘for five long years I 
have stood too much in awe of you to kiss 
you. I have kissed you, have I offended 
you, Celia?’ 

‘She dropped her eyes, blushing, and 
only replied by a gentle inquiry after his 
welfare. Doubtless my father felt that that 
moment held the crisis of his fate; and he 
suffered it not to pass without fully declar- 
ing his love and winning a promise that she 
would be his bride. And concealed from 
their view, yet so near as to watch every 
look and hear every word, was that other, 
my uncle, who had loved her none the less. 
On the spot he made a vow that he would 
never kiss anywoman. And isn’t it strange, 
Ernest, though he pets me so, he never 
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kisses me,—never. I am giad the oath did 
not forbid any woman to kiss him; for I 
could never sleep again unless I regularly 
kissed him good-night, dear soul.”’ 

At this stage of her narrative, Alicine 
looked so entirely bewitching, that her lover, 
who had listened to the last few sentences 
with deeper interest than she could know, 
was never nearer pressing his lips to hers, 
but at that moment her poodle started out 
of slumber on the rug and capered toward 
the door, barking very small; and looking 
back at Ernest, winked through ‘his white 
bristles at him, as much as to say, ‘“ He’s 
coming, sir, look out.’? And the youth thus 
reminded did look out, and while a slight 
shiver ran through his frame, sat prudently 
upright beside his lady-love. Mr. Marabout, 
however, did not make his appearance just 
then. 

‘¢That evening,’’ Alicine resumed, *‘ my 
uncle met my mother in the garden. She 
was looking pale and unusually discomposed. 
He began to bid her farewell, for he had de- 
termined to go away the next morning, 
when she burst into tears, saying :— 

‘¢<T see you know all. I must have been 
beside myself today. I was surprised and 
bewildered, and knew not what I did.’ 

‘¢ Thinking, then, my uncle says, that his 
happiness and hers were one, he endeavored 
in the most persuasive terms, to induce her 
to change her decision in favor of my father; 
but she only answered that she should not 
break her engagement. She was firm, and 
the hope that had flashed on my uncle’s 
heart for a moment, as speedily perished. 
They parted there, never to meet again in 
this world. My uncle sailed immediately 
for Europe, and was absent two years. 

‘At the end of that time I was born. 
Two days afterward my father was thrown 
from a carriage and killed on the spot. My 
mother never recovered from the shock his 
death occasioned. When my uncle arrived, 
for he had hastened home as soon as he 
heard the tidings, she was dead. He re- 
ceived her message, which was, that she 
had always loved him with more than sister- 
ly affection, and dying commended her 
daughter to his care. 

‘¢ My poor uncle,”? added Alicine, after a 
pause, and wiping her tearful eyes, ‘‘ how 
little I thought such an experience had been 
his.”’ 

Her lover was silent, for his vows were 
still upon him; but he went away with a 
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tenderer feeling toward the bachelor guard- 
ian, and more respect for his peculiarities. 

One evening they attended a party. Mr. 
Marabout, though he did not dance, of 
course, appeared to enjoy the occasion no 
less than his younger friends. Ernest and 
Alicine had just concluded a set; he led her 
out and seated her in a nook of the conser- 
vatory while he went to procure for her a 
glass of cool lemonade. Presently return- 
ing, he bent over her fondly, while the deep 
shadows of a group of camelias fell upon the 
fleecy whiteness of her robe; she sipped the 
refreshing beverage, by-and-by asking in a 
whisper :— 

‘* Did Allie ever know of our attending the 
fair together ?”’ 

‘s What ?’ he inquired, at no little loss as 
to her meaning, thinking perhaps he had 
not understood. 

At the sound of his voice she started, and 
questioned, laughing as though at a foolish 
fear:— 

“It is you, Jude, isn’t it?”’ 

‘* Allie! ’’ he articulated. 

‘No, it is your Eva.”’ 

At that instant Mr. Marabout came up, 
his niece on his arm. She had followed 
Ernest back to the parlors, but missing him, 
returned with her uncle to the conservatory 
to find her place thus occupied. 

“You must have been pilfering all the 
color from these roses,’’? said she to Eva. 
‘Blushing so? I declare, I’m quite jealous 
of you and Ernest.”’ 

‘*T am much mistaken,’’ said her lover iu 
her ear as he led her away, “if you and I 
are not about to have a grand surprise.”’ 

‘* What is it?’ she asked, with girlish cu- 
riosity. 

‘*T cannot tell you here—tomorrow.”’ 

But the morrow witnessed the arrival of a 
bevy of friends at Mr. Marabout’s hospitable 
mansion; and for a whole week Alicine was 
scarcely more than seen in glimpses by him. 
The next even worse; the friends having 
stolen her away with them for that length 
of time to their own city. Ernest was very 
lonely waiting for her return, as of course 
lovers will know, and thought the best way 
of whiling away the last evening of her ab- 
sence would be to call on Allie’s dearest 
friend, Miss Glenn. 

Miss Eva was out, the servant said, but 
would return very soon. Would he wait? 
He entered the parlor, which was in twilight, 
the gas being not yet lighted. Scarcely had 
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he seated himself when the street door again 
opened and two figures glided into the apart- 
ment. 

‘* Now, darling,’’ murmured the gentle- 
man to his female companion, as they 
paused just by the door, ‘‘ you will reflect 
on all I have been saying. I know Forbes 
is not intending to be kept out of his claim 
on Allie much longer, and I have no idea of 
seeing that child married before we are. 
She will be home tomorrow night. We must 
publish our secret at once—and what if I go 
to that boy with something of the same awk- 
wardness of feeling with which he came to 
me on a similar errand? Ha, ha!”’ 

Whether or not the last allusion recalled 
to his mind the embargo he had laid upon 
Allie’s lover, he bent his fine, stately form 
and kissed her, a fact well attested by two 
senses of the witness present,—not only 
sight, but hearing. Mr. Marabout kissed 
Eva Glenn a hearty, audible kiss. Then 
Eva followed him into the hall, the street 
door was heard to open and shut, and Eva to 
order lights. Ernest considered the chances 
of escaping unseen while Eva was removing 
her hat and wraps in another room. But 
then, the servant would doubtless mention 
him to her. 

She re-entered the parlor just after, and 
finding the gentleman there, never doubted 
that he had entered only the minute previ- 
ous. Since the little adventure in the con- 
servatory, she had been exceedingly diffident 
of him, as if doubtful how far on that occa- 
sion he had discovered their secret; but she 
now greeted him very cordially, her beauti- 
ful face beaming with happiness. After a 
very brief call, Ernest bade her good even- 
ing; he had sufficient to think of to prevent 
lonesomeness for one day at least. 

When Alicine arrived at the depot the fol- 
lowing evening, she found her uncle and her 
lover there with the carriage to take her 
home. <A few minutes’ drive and the three 
entered the familiar parlor. Alicine and 
her poodle made a dash for one another; the 
delighted animal sprang into her arms, re- 
ceiving her caress and solemn protestation 
that she would never, never go away again 
without him. But Ernest advancing grave- 
ly lowered the canine to the carpet, and led 
Alicine back before the face of her uncle. 

‘¢ Mr. Marabout, thou that sayest a man 
should not kiss a woman, dost thou kiss a 
woman? Kissing belongs to our fallen 
state; and by your leave I shall henceforth 
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take my share of what belongs to me, along 
with yourself.” 

Saying which, he boldly drew Alicine to 
him and kissed her fondly on lips, cheeks 
and brow, and then on lips again, while her 
uncle looked on, evidently less angry than 
confounded. After having turned all sorts 
of colors, as the saying is, he walked over 
and sat down in his favorite place in silence, 
like one who has nothing to offer on the sub- 
ject. Alicine looked from one to the other 
in amazement. Ernest’s expression was of 
mingled amusement and triumph. 

Quickly rallying, for the Jude Marabout 
of riper years was equal to most occasions, 
he returned the gaze of his niece and the 
other, and thus spake:— 

‘*]T can’t quite understand how it was, but 
I am pretty certain you were there.”’ 

The young man laughed outright. 

‘‘ Allie, my child,’ said her uncle to her in 
playful tenderness, which, as he spoke, 
merged itself into seriousness, ‘‘ if you had 
an aunt—an elderly lady of eighteen sum- 
mers,—whose name was Eva, do you think 
you could treat her with the reverence due 
your uncle’s wife ? ” 

There was a little interval of such utter 
silence you could almost have heard the de- 
scent of a snowflake upon the pavement. 
Slowly and yet swiftly Alicine comprehend- 
ed the truth. 

‘¢'You dear, precious uncle!’’ she cried, 
approaching to take his face between her 
hands. ‘* Will you let me have her—will 
she let me have her, for my aunt? Say, say, 
is it going to be?”’ 
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‘‘ It is going to be, my dear.”’ 

‘*So Eva was kissed by you who have 
never kissed me, at least, not since I was a 
child.” 

‘¢ Never mind, pet,’’ he responded, kiss- 
ing her as handsomely as though kissing had 
been the business of his life, ‘‘ I’ll’’—an- 
other kiss—‘‘ make it up’’—another—“ to 
you now,’’—atill another,—‘‘ see if I don’t.” 

Here the kisses between them became so 
intermingled in sound that it was impossible 
to distinguish which gave the greater num- 
ber. 

‘¢ Playing at forfeits?’ said a soft voice, 
and out from Allie’s boudoir came Eva 
Glenn. ‘‘I was half asleep and more, on 
the lounge, where I waited for your coming, 
and I thought Jude—Mr. Marabout—and 
Mr. Forbes were fighting a duel with pistols, 
and they fired round after round. Allie, 
sweet, how do you do?”’ 

Mr. Marabout stretched out a sturdy arm 
and took his affianced under its close protec- 
tion. 

‘¢ ‘You dear,’’ said Allie to her, delightedly, 
‘* you told me that you had always meant to 
be an old man’s darling, but I never guessed 
you meant this.” 

‘‘ Mr. Marabout, my dear sir,’’ inte 
Forbes, pressing the hand of Alicine, “if I 
have not forfeited your favor, I shall wed 
this your niece in exactly one month from 
this evening.”’ 

‘None too soon,’”’ responded the guard- 
ian, ‘‘ and there will be two weddings at the 
same time.”’ 


MY LOVE. 


BY CHARLES KIELY SHETTERLY. 


Y love hath violet eyes, 
So wondrous, round and wise ; 
My love hath raven hair, 
That decks a temple fair, 
And dimples that repose 
Like dew-drops on a rose. 


‘My love hath hand so white, 
As fair as silver light; 
My love hath voice of lark’s, 
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That thrills my heart of hearts; 
And oh! her presence is 
An angel one, and only this. 


Dear one! I love but thee 

With a love that’s ever free; 

Fond one! I'll love thee ever,— 

Love thee, and no other, 

Till the red sun grows cold 

And the sacred book her leaves unfold 


OUR MUSIC TEACHER. 


BY CATHERINE EARNSHAW. 





WAS not a Roman Catholic, but I liked 

to go to that service, particularly after 
the new church was built, which pleased my 
eye with its pure beauty, and appealed to 
my recollections in a way, faint, to be 
sure, but delightful to me. In those glo- 
rious mornings I would hurry along the 
streets, hugging my cloak about me, the 
keen air bringing the crimson to my face, 
my eyes idly searching hither and thither 
under hats and bonnets for a face that 
should strike my imagination, and about 
which I could weave strange, fanciful his- 
tories. 

Thus I walked on till I came to the less 
thickly inhabited portion of the city. Sharp 
breezes came from the bay, whose scintil- 
lating surface was now in sight across the 
plats of land not yet built up. I turned 
rapidly round the corner, and came in sight 
of the church which was my destination. I 
looked with admiration at its heavy stone 
facade; I did not even scorn the fingers 
that dipped into the holy water in the vesti- 
bule. My childhood had been spent in 
Montreal, close by its imposing cathedral, 
and ‘the glittering, impressive ceremonies 
enacted there had remained in my memory 
like the shining phantasm of a dream. So, 
with all my conscious pride of intellect and 
education, I could never despise the devo- 
tees of that religion. 
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I stood just within the door that led from 
the vestibule, glancing through the new 
comers, watching the degree of devotedness 
on each face as each forehead was bedewed 
with holy water. The majority of the coun- 
tenances were those of working people— 
some pretty—now and then an aristocratic 
form and dress swept up to the marble basin, 
and then passed me to the seats of the 
church, leaving a faint perfume behind. 

The lights at the altar were gleaming out 
below the picture of the Mater Immaculata. 
I was about turning to find a seat, when a 
slender figure came up the steps. Here was 
a face to dream about. If I had come twice 
as far thiscold morning, I should have been 
repaid by the interest this girl instantly ex- 
cited. She was not dressed like the wealthy 
people who had passed me, but she was more 
thoroughly an aristocrat than any of them. 
Her clothes were almost poor, but worn with 
that manner which the well dressed would 
have envied. 

Was she a Catholic? As she came up I 
caught the gleam of a rosary of pearls at her 
belt, whose heavy, red gold fastenings were 
in entire contrast with the rest of her dress. 

But she did not stop to sanctify herself 
with the holy water, though she half paused, 
as if feeling an inclination to do so, then 
came through the door and stood near me, 
waiting for a seat. She, too, was a stranger. 
I stood furtively watching the face of the 
girl. 

A proud, dark face, not naturally pale, 
but pallid now, from suffering, I thought; 
handsome, with its full lips, albeit so color- 
less now, and its hazel eyes, though they 
looked cold and distant now—cool with that 
hopeless, distrustful look that must have 
been caused by pain. In some people such 
life struggles as I imagined for this girl 
would have given a pleading, supplicating 
expression. For her they were doing worse; 
they were freezing a nature passionate and 
impulsive. Ina moment a gentleman came 
up and asked :— 

‘Would you like a seat, miss—and your 
friend ?”’ 

The question was addressed to me. I 
bowed assent, feeling more pleased than the 
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occasion would warrant, in thinking that 
this stranger would sit with me. We both 
followed our conductor, and sat down side 
by side as the first peal of the organ burst on 
My companion did not kneel, 
though she followed the service in a little 
velvet-bound prayer-book. 

It seemed to me that I had never heard 
mueh finer organ music, but I was so intent 
upon watching this girl that it rolled on com- 
paratively unheeded by me. She leaned 
forward, shading her eyes with her hand, 
her mouth growing sadder and sadder, till I 
thought I should cry, just looking at those 
lips. 

At last a tear dropped on the leaves of her 
book. I turned away my head; it seemed 
hardly right for me to look at grief which I 
had no power to assuage. The monotonous 
tones of the priest rang through the church, 
and the responses of the organ and choir 
awakened in my heart that old romance of 
religion which stands ready to spring into 
life at the beck of the Roman ritual. 

When I again looked at the stranger her 
face was raised, her eyes looking steadfastly 
forward; no trace of tears on that haughty 
countenance. The last peal of music, and 
the vast congregation rose and began to 
move toward the door. 

Could I not comfort this girl who appealed 
80 strongly to my sympathies—almost to my 
affection? I was wealthy; perhaps a spoiled 
child of too indulgent parents. The thoughts 
that flashed through my mind were more 
selfish than these. I confessed to myself 
that my wish to know the stranger sprang 
first from my desire to gratify myself in 
knowing her. 

We had both waited till the greater part 
of the people had gone. She turned to leave 
the pew. No longer trying to resist the im- 
pulse that possessed me, I stepped nearer 
and laid my hand lightly on her shoulder. 
She looked up with a movement of question- 
ing surprise; her eyes met mine, and grew 
gentle as she looked. 

‘¢ Pardon me, and do let me help you! ”’ I 
exclaimed, in a low voice, holding her glance 
with my eyes, that must have shown how 
sincere were my words. 

Her eyelids drooped, not with anger at my 
intrusion, but because her soul was looking 
too freely from its beautiful windows. The 
fingers that held the prayer-book clasped 
closely round it. 

‘You are kind, very kind,’’ she mur- 
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mured, and I knew that her voice accorded 
with her face; ‘‘ but’’—she lifted her eyes 
for an instant to my face—‘‘ but I do not 
know how you can help me. But you have 
helped me; your words have strengthened 
and refreshed me. I shall not forget you.”’ 

She spoke rapidly, as though only so could 
she command her voice. As she ceased 
speaking, she made a movement toleave me. 
I detained her. 

‘¢ Tf you think me kind, why do you reject 
my kindness?’’ I said. ‘‘ You have per- 
ceived that Iam sincere. Do not leave me. 
Let me walk with you; it is not right for you 
to refuse me.”’ 

I spoke with vehemence, for indeed I was 
impetuously in earnest. She tacitly assent- 
ed, and we left the church together. 

‘¢‘] do not know why you have had the 
power to melt my reserve,’’ she said, ‘* but 
I feel willing to tell you of the troubles that 
have come upon me. Perhaps you have 
guessed that Iam a Southern girl. Parents, 
fortune, happiness, all have been destroyed 
in this war. I was sent North, supported 
by money my father gave me, until he was 
killed. Since then I do not know how I 
have lived. For the last month I have been 
trying to get some sort of a situation which 
would support me. But I have no recom- 
mendation. Who would entrust children to 
an utter stranger ’?—— 

‘*You wish to be a governess ?”’ I inter- 
rupted, eagerly. 

‘¢ J would rather be a music teacher,’’ she 
replied; ‘‘ for that I know I am fitted—but I 
feel more uncertain in regard to being able 
to teach children that which is the duty of 
governesses. I was educated at a convent, 
and particular attention was paid to music, 
for my tastes all led in that direction.” 

While I listened, I was deciding on the 
proposition to make to her. She looked up, 
and almost stopped in her walk, saying :— 

‘¢T do not recognize myself in thus speak- 
ing toastranger. Trouble has increased my 
natural reserve.”’ 

We were at a corner, and she extended 
her hand. 

‘¢ Let your dreams tonight be of the good 
you have done,”’ she said, her lips curving 
sweetly as she spoke. 

‘¢Do you go down this street?” I asked. 
She bowed. ‘If you leave me now,’ I con- 
tinued, ‘‘ at least promise to call and see me 
tomorrow. I believe I can get you a situa- 
tion.”’ 


ee —— «~—= 
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Her eyes shone at the hope. She took my 
card with subdued eagerness, pressed the 
hand that gave it, and walked quickly away. 

‘“To what absurd church have you been 
this morning ?”? asked my mother, when I 
came down to dinner that day. She was in 
full out-door dress, having just returned 
from listening to the Rev. Dr. , the 
minister, par excellence, of the creme de la 
creme, to whose discourses I very seldom 
listened. 

“To the new Catholic, my mother,” I 
replied, sitting down, inwardly hoping that 
she would not scold me for not accompany- 
ing her. 

‘¢ What, way out there! 

‘“* Yes, allthe way.”’ 

‘How odd of you. You don’t know how 
much you missed in not being at our church. 
Dr. had such a sweet sermon—and 
young Varens was there with the Chapman 
girls. You know he’s just from Europe, 
and is looking perfectly splendid. Wonder 
if one of those girls expects to catch him? 
Mrs. Chapman will do her best to secure 
him—doubtless he’l] fall into the trap. We 
must give a party on purpose to have him 
here. He’ll be overwhelmed with invita- 
tions. When shall it be ?” 

I had hardly listened to her talk till I felt 
conscious of the question she had asked. I 
looked up in some bewilderment, saying :— 

‘‘ Excuse me—what is it you say ?”’ 

** You never listen to me,’’ she exclaimed, 
petulantly. ‘‘I was telling you about Mar- 
maduke Varens. He is the best parti in 
town, and I was saying that we must give a 
party for him. I do wish you would take 
some interest in what I say.”’ 

‘“‘ But, mother, I don’t know Mr. Varens,”’’ 
I said, deprecatingly; ‘‘ besides, I was think- 
ing of some one else,” I continued, boldly 
resolved to tell her my thoughts now. 

She looked perfectly indifferent as to what 
were my thoughts, and I said:— 

‘‘Are you not curious about my medita- 
tions, mother ? ”” 

She looked across the table at me, and 
asked kindly, for with all her frivolousness, 
she was kind:— , 

‘* What is it? Some ragged urchin whom 
you met on your way tochurch? Am I to 
patronize him? Make him footman, butler, 
or what ?”’ 

I laughed at the half alarm displayed in 
my mother’s face. 

‘‘T see you think me an eccentric philan- 





Did you walk?”’ 
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thropist,”’ I said, ‘‘ but I’m going to be use- 
ful this time. I’ve found a music teacher 
for Annie.”’ 

‘‘ What do you propose doing with Mr. 
Delorme ?”’ asked my mother. 

‘¢ But he hasn’t suited you,” Isaid. ‘You ° 
complain every time he gives Annie her 
lesson. This girl whom I have seen is com- 
ing here tomorrow, when, if you like her, 
you can engage her directly; and, if you 
please, mother, I wish her to live here in 
the house—like a lady, too, for she is one,”’ 
I concluded, emphatically. 

‘¢Who is she? What is her name? She 
has recommendations, I suppose ? ”’ 

‘*T don’t know who she is; and you will 
not be particular about references.”’ 

‘¢Oh, I shall not!’ cried my mother, a 
little scornfully. ‘‘I must then solicit this 
unknown to become an inmate of our house, 
and be very grateful if she consents.’ 

“Oh no!’ I exclaimed; ‘it is she who 
will be grateful. Be your own kind self, 
mother, and give this girl atrial. It can do 
us no harm, and cannot fail of doing her 
good.” 

‘¢ But how am I to know what influence 
she may have upon Annie? She may be 
one of these excessively low people,’’ re- 
sponded my mother, in a half yielding 
tone. 

‘¢ No, indeed—for, as the story books say, 
she ‘has seen better days.’ ”’ 

“Ah! in that case I will see her. Had 
you not better go to church with me this 
afternoon, and wear that exquisite new bon- 
net? Varens will be there, and so much 
depends on a first impression.”’ 

I went to service with my mother, but, 
unfortunately, Varens was not present, and 
consequently the execution my new bonnet 
would have effected was reserved for a 
future time, or forever. 

In my hurry I had forgotten to appoint an 
hour for the stranger to call, and as I was 
obliged to go out, I was in continual fear 
lest she should come while I was away. I 
hurried my mother through our shopping, 
at the risk of making her out of humor at 
her interview with the expected music 
teacher. Fortunately, however, my mother 
had been to lunch, and was in her boudoir 
indolently discussing our purchases when 
the bell rang, and a servant came up to say 
that there was a lady below who wished to 
see Miss Romaine. 

‘‘Did she say what her business was ?”’ 
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inquired my mother, as I rose to descend to 
the drawing-room. 

‘¢Something about giving music lessons, 
ma’am,’’ was the answer. 

‘‘It is she, then!’’ I exclaimed, moving 
toward the door, but was arrested by my 
mother’s saying :— 

‘¢ Show her up here.’’ 

I stood waiting to receive her, feeling 
almost as anxious, I thought, as the stranger 
herself. 

The girl paused at the door, her face light- 
ing up as she saw me into a brilliance which 
was the most exquisite compliment that 
could have been offered. 

‘‘ This is the lady of whom I told you, 
mother,’’ I said. 

I knew that my mother would notice the 
quiet, perfect good breeding with which the 
girl responded to her greeting. 

‘* Please be seated, Miss , said my 
mother, with as much suavity as though she 
were addressing one of her own circle. 
However vain and frivolous my mother was, 
she was always polite, with that genuine 
kindness of heart which is the soul of polite- 
ness. 

‘‘ My name is Kent,” she said. ‘* Your 
daughter has probably told you that I am in 
search of a situation as music teacher.” 

The light of her face had died away; she 
was mechanically repeating the old story. 

‘‘Yes; I wish to engage a teacher for my 
little girl. You could teach on the organ 
and piano, I presume ?”’ ° 

‘*’'Yes; and harp and guitar, also.”’ 

‘‘And vocal music ? ” 

‘¢'Yes, madam.”’ 

‘¢ Would you mind playing a little to us on 
the piano there?” 

Miss Kent rose and went to the piano. 
She glanced at the music lying there, then 
sat down and played. Her playing was per- 
fection, it seemed to me, but I knew instant- 
ly that she was not in the mood; that to 
play thus on trial did not summon the soul 
to her music. Her knowledge, her touch, 
were incomparable, and I hoped some day 
to feel the thrill of enthusiasm in that 
touch. 

‘‘ Delorme cannot play like that, can he, 
Mabel?’ asked my mother, turning witha 
pleased face to me. 

At that moment a servant entered with 
some cards. My mother looked at them, 
and exclaimed :— 

‘‘ The Chapmans and Mr. Varens! 
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down, Mabel, as quickly as possible. En- 
gage Miss Kent, and ask her to make her 
home here, as you wished. I would like to 
have you come tomorrow, Miss Kent. For 
the present, good-by;’’ and she hurried from 
the room. 

I did as my mother requested. I had only 
to look in Miss Kent’s face to be assured of 
her gratitude. I knew the obstacle her pride 
would be to our attempts to make her entire- 
ly our equal, one of our family! My mother 
liked her; my little sister Annie was as en- 
thusiastic in her affection as possible. In- 
sensibly Miss Kent grew less reserved, her 
face had more color, more the animation of 
happiness. She left the parlors when com- 
pany was announced, and disliked to return 
unless requested to furnish music; then she 
regarded it as a duty, and always complied. 


‘¢'You have a very peculiar governess, 
Miss Romaine,’’ said the elder Miss Chap- 
man, as she stood by my side looking toward 
the far end of the drawing-room, where 
Miss Kent sat at the piano, surrounded bya 
group of our visitors, and with Marmaduke 
Varens bending over her, turning the leaves 
of her music with an air widely different 
from one of polite indifference. 

‘She is not strictly a governess,” I re- 
plied. ‘‘ But in what is she peculiar?” 

‘¢ She actually looks and acts as if she were 
among equals, instead of superiors,’’ was 
the contemptuous answer. 

I yielded to the temptation of replying:— 

‘‘She is certainly a lady. It is evident 
that Mr. Varens thinks her one, and he, you 
know, is a gentleman.”’ 

Miss Chapman’s eyes scintillated with 
anger. I wondered if she were really en- 
gaged to Mr. Varens, as report said. I 
looked at that gentleman. Hibs tall, graceful 
form was still bending over Miss Kent; he 
did not lose an opportunity of murmuring 
something in her ear, utterly forgetful that 
the watchful Chapmans were present. His 
dark face and gray eyes were animated and 
pleased. Thus much I could see in the 
mirror which reflected both their forms. | 
could not distinguish the expression of Miss 
Kent’s countenance. I fancied, however, 
that she was distant, yet sweet; that Varens 
found her indescribably fascinating, as I had 
done. 

This was several months after Miss Kent 
had come to our home. Mr. Varens had 
seen her almost every time he had called, 
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and he had taken occasion to call quite 
often. He was fertile in expedients for 
getting Miss Kent called down; and, had I 
been Miss Chapman, I should, perhaps, 
have felt something of the angry suspicion 
which she generally concealed. 

I was coming along the upper hall one 
day, when the bell rang, and some one was 
admitted. I hesitated for a moment about 
going down, and heard Mr. Varens’ voice in 
a low tone, and the melodious tones of Miss 
Kent in reply. 

Evidently Miss Kent had been passing 
through the hall as Varens had entered. 

‘*] came to see you, Miss Kent.” he said, 
hurriedly. ‘‘I heard you saying to Miss 
Romaine the other day that you had never 
been on a sleigh-ride. It is excellent sleigh- 
ing; my cutter is at the door; if you are not 
engaged, do please favor me.”’ 

His voice was beseeching. I imagined 
Miss Kent’s face gave no assent. 

‘‘ You are very good, but I must give An- 
nie her lesson; and indeed, Mr. Varens, I 
cannot go with you.” 

It was not in her usual self-possessed tone 
that she replied; in her accent I discovered 
that Varens was not wholly indifferent to 
her. I knew the fearful conflict which heart 
and pride would fight before she would ac- 
knowledge, even to herself, that she loved 
him. 

‘‘Then you do not wish to go?” His 
voice was unconsciously reproachful, and 
full of respect. ‘‘I have escaped a hundred 
engagements that I might give myself this 
pleasure.’’ 

‘‘But, Mr. Varens, have I not told you 
that my pupil awaits me? Good morning.” 

She moved away, and put her hand on the 
dining-room door. 

‘‘Miss Kent,’?—he followed her— “at 
least your pupil will not prevent your ac- 
cepting these.”’ 

I had listened. Not till I heard the outer 
door shut behind Varens, was I conscious of 
it, it had all passed so quickly. I com- 
menced descending the stairs, and met Miss 
Kent coming up to her room. She helda 
single snowy cape jasmine, with its glossy 
green leaves. There was a glow, a softened 
splendor on her face that made it absolutely 
beautiful, still it was sad. I had thought 
she had gone to the dining-room, or I should 
have returned to my own room. 

‘¢ Mr. Varens has just been here,’’ she 
said, with lowered eyes. 
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‘“‘And has left a fragrant reminder,’’ I re- 
sponded, passing quickly by her. 

I felt troubled to a degree that surprised 
me. My impression of Mr. Varens was very 
favorable, but I felt almost sure that he was 
engaged to Miss Chapman— everybody 
talked of it. Even if he were not, it was 
highly improbable that he would marry the 
obscure Miss Kent; still more improbable 
that she would accept him, should he offer 
himself. I had the utmost faith in Miss 
Kent’s discretion, but I disliked that people 
should couple her name with that of Varens, 
in a way that would have led one to believe 
who did not know her, that Varens was flirt- 
ing with her for his own amusement. It 
was only a few days ago, at a party, that I 
heard one young man remark to another:— 

‘¢' There goes Varens down the dance with 
Miss Chapman. Do you notice his ennuied 
air ?”? 

‘¢Of course; everybody notices it. Only 
let a certain pair of dark eyes appear upon 
the scene, and you will see his ennui disap- 
pear. It is not likely he would marry that 
Miss Kent, but he is most romantically 
smitten with her. He is prowling round 
Mrs. Romaine’s half his time.”’ 

‘‘And Miss Kent—how is she affected ?”’ 

‘‘ Can’t say—flattered, of course, though.” 

‘Let him Ict the governess alone,”’ said 
the first speaker, indignantly. ‘‘It’s not 
honorable in him.”’ 


May had softened the skies, and almost 
began to make the city stifled and disagree- 
able. Miss Kent was losing the color that 
had come to her face when she came to us. 
Unless urged very much, she never came 
into the parlor when any one was there. 
Varens himself began to look haggard and 
unhappy, but he still came to our house, 
gloomy and disappointed, in spite of the 
smiles of Miss Chapman. 

My mother sent up for me one morning, 
saying that Mr. Varens and Miss Chapman 
were below. Ihad just entered Miss Kent’s 
room when the message reached me. She 
was not there, and as I turned to leave, I 
saw a directed envelope on the table. It 
was my own name on the letter. I caught 
it up, and commenced reading it as I went 
down-stairs. 

I burst into the parlor unceremoniously, 
hurriedly greeting the visitors, and exclaim- 
ing, as I walked to where my mother sat:— 

‘¢ Miss Kent is gone! ”’ 
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It was not my mother who started in the 
intensest surprise and fear. Varens was at 
my side before the words had hardly been 
uttered. 

‘¢ Let me see the note! ’’ he said authori- 
tatively. 

The expression of his face forbade me to 
refuse him had I wished to do so. He read 
the lines I had just read:— 


‘‘ Tt is imperative for my happiness that I 
go from here, for a while, at least. You are 
too noble, you know my heart too well, to 
think me ungrateful. 

‘} VIRGINIE KENT.”’ 


‘‘ Nevertheless, I should say she was un- 
grateful,’’ spoke Miss Chapman, who had 
read the note over Varens’ shoulder. 

Varens’ face was sharp and stern as he 
rudely turned toward her and said:— 

‘¢ Peace! You know nothing of her.”’ 

Miss Chapman’s anger blazed forth uncon- 
trolled. 

‘‘And you, sir? Perhaps you are her con- 
fidant ?”’ 

Varens’ self-possession returned the in- 
stant Miss Chapman’s forsook her. 

‘¢ Unfortunately, no; but I am her friend. 
As such, I shall seek her instantly. She 
must not brave the world a second time 
alone.”’ 

He turned from her, bowed to my mother, 
and went towards the door. Ifollowed him, 
feeling my admiration welling up into en- 
thusiasm. Now he seemed worthy of Miss 
Kent. But why had he not acted like this 
before? Would it have prevented Miss 
Kent from going away ? 

When we were out of the hearing of those 
in the parlor, I said:— 

‘“‘Mr. Varens, are you engaged to Miss 
Chapman ? ”’ 

His eyes were clear and honest as he re- 
plied :— 

‘“No. Have I acted as if I were?” 

‘¢ But the world says so.” 

‘* Yes; thanks to the machination of Mrs. 
Chapman, and because I have made it my 
home there since my return from Europe. 
Mr. Chapman is my cousin, and almost the 
only relative I have in the world. Have you 
any idea where Miss Kent has gone?”’ he 
asked, abruptly dropping the distasteful 
subject. 

‘‘ Not the slightest. Promise me to find 
her.”’ 
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‘¢ Promise you! Does not my own life de- 
pend upon it?”’ 

‘¢Why had you not, then, offered your 
life??? I could not resist saying. ‘‘ Did it 
require a shock to make you know how dear 
she is?” 

The sorrow upon his face haunted me long 
after he had gone. 

‘*T have offered her the only love of my 
life, and she refused it,’ he said. 

He bowed over my hand and went away: 
I feared his task was hopeless. How could 
he ever find her? I did not know the 
power and perseverance of the man. I 
wished that I could have given him some 
hope of her love. For myself, I felt sure 
that she loved him. It seemed to me that, 
if I could see her, I would break down this 
false pride that prevented her making happy 
the man whom she loved, and who was 
worthy of it. 

Society discovered that Miss Kent, Mr. 
Romaine’s music teacher, had disappeared, 
and that Marmaduke Varens had gone after 
her, and society had its customary laugh 
and sneer; and Miss Chapman married 8 
millionaire twice as old as she. 

I expected to hear from either Varens or 
Miss Kent. I was disappointed and grieved 
that I did not. Had Varens given over the 
pursuit? Had Miss Kent forgotten me? 

Nearly two years after Varens had left us 
so abruptly, I was standing with a group of 
ladies and gentlemen at a party given by an 
acquaintance. Suddenly my hand, which 
hung by my side, was clasped close by warm, 
slender fingers. The action was not usual 
at a fashionable party. There seemed some- 
thing familiar in that clasp. I turned 
quickly, and met the eyes of Miss Kent. I 
had thought her beautiful in her days of 
poverty; now she was magnificent. She 
drew me aside, and I asked :— 

‘¢ Why did you go?” as though she had 
just left me. 

‘¢ You must have guessed ’’—— 

‘‘ Because if you had remained, love would 
have conquered pride ?”’’ I said. 

&¢ Yes.” 

‘And now? Ah,Isee. Happiness only 
could have made you so radiant. Varens 
found you. But you neglected me shame- 
fully.” 

‘IT wrote to you several times, and at last 
thought you had forgotten me;—no, I did 
not think that; but I received no answer.” 

‘Because I did not get the letters,” [re 
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plied. ‘‘ You are in town, and have not 
been to see me—that is worse.”’ 

‘* But we only came tonight. Tomorrow 
we promised ourselves we would see you. 
We have been in Europe all this time.’ 

At that moment Varens came to us. 

‘’You see she uses the royal ‘we,’”’ he 
said, gaily, ‘‘ for you must know that I have 
the happiness of belonging to her.”’ 

“‘It seems a happiness for you both,’’ I 
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said. ‘‘ To say your wife is the handsomest 
lady in the room, gives one no idea of her 
beauty. Have you two been trafficking in 
magic, over there in the Old World? ”’ 

‘‘Trafficking is not the word, Miss Ro- 
maine,’’ said Varens. ‘It is love that you 
see in Virginie’s eyes and mine.”’ 

‘Then success to love!’ I exclaimed, in 
a low tone, as I met the soft splendor of 
Virginie’s glance. 


THE “GORGON.” 


BY W. H. MACY. 


No. 6. 


A NOCTURNAL VISITOR.—KILLED AND SCALPED. 
A ‘Scraa’’ WHALE. 


HE first half of 
the night wore 
slowly away, 
and I could 
hardly be said 
to have slept, 
though I had 

_lost my con- 
sciousness 
three or four 
times for very 
short periods, 

only to rouse up again, chilled by the night 

wind, and stamp back and forth within the 
narrow limits of our camp to quicken circu- 
lation. All was dark and cheerless round 
us, yet there was nothing really threatening 
in the aspect of the weather. The sky was 
overcast, but it was not so thick but that I 
could see the blink of the ice, which I knew 
must be outside of the headlands, unless it 
had set shoreward since dark, which was not 
probable. The wind had not increased any, 
but was still a smart, double-reefed topsail 
breeze, and held the same direction. I had 
heard the mate cail Jim Crow, and had 
dropped asleep while he was lighting his 
pipe at the fire. When I awoke again, 
which could not have been more than half 
an hour later, I found our boatsteerer, Fran- 
cisco, or Frank, as he was called, piling 
wood upon the fire, and the Kanaka sitting, 
as if carved in bronze, on the bottom of the 
boat, a lance lying by his side, his pipe still 





between his lips, but the fire in its bowl had 
died out, and he seemed to be unconscious of 
it, though I could see by the firelight that 
his eyes were wide open, and fixed upon a 
particular spot to leeward, the camp being, 
as I have observed, open at the end. I had 
opened my lips to speak to Frank, when I 
saw Crow’s finger beckon impatiently, while 
his glance remained fixed as before. I was 
at his side in an instant, my look following 
the direction of his. I saw a colossal figure 
whiten in the obscurity, and needed no 
words of explanation. I had read Scoresby 
and Parry, and knew that the sovereign of 
the Arctic land beasts, the great polar bear, 
was before us. 

The Kanaka’s pipe dropped, unheeded, to 
the ground, as his lips opened. 

‘No make noise,’? he whispered, still 
without moving his eyes. ‘Call ’e mate. 
Call Mitter Bickup, too.”’ 

A touch on the shoulder, holding my finger 
on my lips to enjoin silence, was sufficient 
to bring the two officers to their feet, guns 
in hand. All the rest were called in the 
same quiet manner, and the whole camp was 
under arms in less than a minute. 

Our visitor was not more than ten paces 
off, sitting erect upon his haunches, staring 
at the firelight. The expression uppermost 
in his countenance and attitude was one of 
astonishment at our audacity in having in- 
vaded his domain. 

‘‘'He’ll be more astonished yet, if he 
stands his ground a minute longer,’’ whis- 
pered Mr. Pomroy. ‘Be all ready with 
your whaling-craff, to pitch into him, if we 
don’t bring him with the bullets.” 
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The two mates brought their guns to a 
sight, aiming for the head of the animal, 
while the rest of us stood in a sort of guard- 
against-cavalry formation, ready either to 
advance or defend ourselves. 

‘¢ Ready, Mr. Bishop ? ” 

‘¢ All ready, sir.” 

66 Fire! 99 

And the old musket and the fowling-piece 
rang together. 

A terrific growl answered the reports, and 
the infuriated beast bounded forward into 
our camp, rushing upon the chevauz de frise 
of lances and harpoons, several of which en- 
tered his body at different points. But 
these weapons were almost useless, by rea- 
son of their unwieldy length, when so sud- 
denly brought to close quarters. The irons 
remained doubled up in his body, and the 
lances were not available for more than one 
thrust, for the power and agility of the beast 
were incredible; he thrashed over upon the 
darts, twisting them up, and breaking lance- 
poles as if they had been jackstraws. I had 
seized a light boatspade, after losing my 
lance, and watching an opportunity, I struck 
him a blow across the eye which blinded 
him on one side, but in return was knocked 
down and had my arm severely torn bya 
sweep of the monster’s terrible claws. In 
less than a minute he had cleared the arena, 
for we had found ourselves at a disadvantage 
in attacking with long weapons in so con- 
fined a space, and every one had jumped over 
or crept under the boats, to renew the at- 
tack from the outside. Bruin, though rap- 
idly losing blood from his numerous wounds, 
showed the same indomitable courage and 
ferocity as ever. But a new engine of de- 
struction was brought into the field. The 
mate rose from behind the boat with the 
heavy bomb-gun loaded, crying:— 

‘¢ Stand clear, now, all of ye! This’ll set- 
tle him.” 

He pulled the trigger as the bear dashed 
gallantly at him. The pointed cylinder of 
iron crashed into his skull between the eyes, 
and the mighty beast fell to the earth. 

‘* Keep back!’ the mate shouted. ‘‘ Fall 
back, or you may get hurt by the blast! ”’ 

The charge exploded, scattering skull- 
bones, brains, and bits of cast-iron, but we 
had taken care to keep out of range. We 
closed up bravely round him now, for all 
danger was over, and the whole top of the 
bear’s head had been blown off—after he 
was dead. 
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My arm was examined, and bound up as 
well as possible under the circumstances, 
and then all our tongues were loosened, and 
the changes were rung upon all the circum- 
stances of the fight. 

‘¢T don’t think we’ve much to brag of,’’ 
said the Bishop. ‘‘I feel rather ashamed of 
myself, don’t you, Mr. Pomroy? To think 
twelve of us should let that beast come 
aboard, and clear the decks, and drive us all 
overboard, and at last have to bring artillery 
to bear upon him, and blow his skull off, 
while we all ran away to escape the explo- 
sion.”’ 

‘¢ But I really believe,’’ the mate answered, 
‘‘that without the artillery he would have 
licked the whole of us. Look, what a gen- 
eral ravage he has made among our whal- 
ing-craft. We've hardly a lance or an iron 
left that’s serviceable.”’ 

‘¢ Well, we had better see what we have 
got fit for use, and have the guns loaded up 
again. His mate may be down upon us be- 
fore morning. If she does, I shall open the 
battle with artillery next time, and give her 
a bomb-lance at the first salute.” 

‘¢'Yes; our small lead bullets were only 
thrown away upon him. One of them shat- 
tered his jaw a little, and the other was flat- 
tened against his frontal bone.”’ 

‘¢ Well, give us the boat-knives, and we’ll 
skin him as well as we can; but it’s a pity 
we’ve spoiled the hide by cutting it in so 
many places. Load up all the guns, Mr. 
Bishop, and keep a good lookout, as before. 
Never mind your humpback, Jim Crow; we 
are good for a breakfast of bear-steaks. We 
sha’n’t be on short allowance of provisions 
for a week, at least.” 

I had always, heretofore, thought the bear 
stories of the Greenland voyagers somewhat 
apocryphal. But I was satisfied that their 
accounts of the immense strength, cat-like 
activity, and desperate ferocity of the white 
bear when wounded were not in the least 
exaggerated. 

The specimen which we had killed, or 
rather murdered, as the Bishop insisted, 
must have been fully ten feet in length, and 
could not have weighed less than a thousand 
pounds; yet, spite of his gaping wounds, 
and the darts sticking in his body, his move- 
ments were as agile as those of adog. I 
did not fail to secure the paw with which he 
had torn both jacket and flesh from my arm, 
and which I meant to preserve as a trophy 
of the encounter. 


UP NORTH IN THE “ GORGON.” 


This animal may well be honored as the 
sovereign of the land beasts of the colder 
regions, as the lion is of those under the 
tropics. And his dominion, unlike that of 
the lion, is not restricted solely to the land, 
for he is equally at home by sea, and, by 
means of the ice, he extends his ravages to 
a great distance from shore, and it is even 
said to attack and sometimes conquer the 
walrus in his own element. 

The night wore away without further in- 
terruption, and the morning of a gloomy, 
chilly day broke upon us. The ice layin a 
line across the sea-horizon, but the ship 
could not be seen, the mist concealing every- 
thing beyond a radius of three or four miles. 
But the wind had abated to a moderate 
breeze, and we knew we could pull through 
the ice without danger if it were at rest. In 
high spirits we despatched our morning 
meal, making dreadful inroads on the bear’s 
meat, and then, breaking up our encamp- 
ment, pushed the boats afloat, and pulled 
down the bay, taking with us the skin and 
paws of the mighty animal, as well as the re- 
mains of his head, split open by the bomb. 
We no longer wondered at the ease with 
which he bit lance-poles in two, for his 
teeth were of wonderful strength and sharp- 
ness, and locked into each other like those 
of a steel trap. Woe to any unfortunate 
man or animal upon whom these jaws should 
close, for bones, sinews and flesh must alike 
be ground up into one mass. 

I found myself unable to do much with an 
oar, owing to the pain in my lacerated arm, 
but used a paddle instead, and thus facing 
forward, I kept my eye fixed on the mist 
that hung over the ice-drift. The wind was 
dying away every minute, and it was nearly 
calm ere we arrived at the border of the ice, 
which we found to be almost at rest, while 
the violent agitation and attrition of the 
pieces the night before had broken it up into 
smaller fragments. There was no difficulty 
about passing through it with boats now. 

‘*Sail O!”? I shouted, joyfully, as the ship 
loomed out of the mist within two miles of us, 
standing in shore before the light air. ‘‘And 
boiling, too!’’ I added, as I directly caught 
sight of a small cloud of black smoke float- 
ing slowly away from her. 

‘* Yes, he’s got a whale, and cut him, 
which accounts for his not running in shore 
last night,’ said the mate. ‘‘ Well, we’ll 
soon be alongside now. Sail O! again,’’ he 
shouted. ‘I thought we would soon have 
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a partner here; the old barrier is all gone, I 
suppose—there’s no ice to be seen beyond 
the ship.”’ 

‘¢ He is boiling, too,’’ said I. 

‘¢ So he is. Well, he must have taken his 
whale outside of the ice. Set our waif so 
the old man may see us.”’ 

It was seen almost immediately, and the 
‘‘Gorgon’’ came to the wind, while the 
strange ship stood on. We were not sorry 
to run once more under the lee of our old 
floating home. Right motherly was her wel- 
come to her wandering children, and dear 
she appeared to our eyes, though dirty and 
smoked grimed from stem to stern, below 
and aloft. Hercutwater was terribly gnawed, 
and both copper and sheathing torn away 
under the bow by the hugging she received 
in the ice, while the port quarter bore hon- 
orable scars of our encounter with the 
‘¢ Handsaw.”’ 

‘‘What have you been doing, Mr. Pom- 
roy ?’’ asked the captain, as we unshipped 
our oars and threw the warp up. ‘ Here 
I’ve been worried half to death about you.”’ 

‘¢ Bear-hunting,’’ answered Mr. Pomroy. 

‘Pll bear witness to that,’’ added the 
Bishop, holding up an immense lump of 
meat, which he had brought in the stern of 
his boat. 

‘’ We've got a whale since you left us,’’ 
said the old man, triumphantly. 

‘So have we,’’ returned the mate. 

‘*¢ Should think you had killed half a dozen, 
by the looks of your craft,’ was the next re- 
tort, alluding to the snarls of crooked lances, 
and irons, and broken poles, to be seen in 
the boats. ‘* Where is he, then?” 

‘¢He’s safe enough, sir. He’s anchored 
in the bay, as you told me, only he happens 
to be at the wrong end of the cable. He 
furnished his own anchor, so I let him have 
a buoy.”’ 

‘¢] thought this kind of whale didn’t sink, 
by what I hear tell of them,’ said Captain 
Stetson. 

‘‘This kind, sir? What kind of a whale 
have you got?” 

‘‘A bowhead, of course. What’s yours?”’ 

‘‘A humpback, sir, of course! The bay is 
alive with ’em.”’ 

‘You don’t mean it, Mr. Pomroy!”’ said 
the old man in astonishment. 

‘The real Simon-Pure, Nantucket Shoals, 
sir. JI guess he’s raced Mr. Bishop’s boat 
nail-crazy, and, if he hadn’t bombed him, 
he might have been running yet, for aught I 
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know. But there he lies, moored in eighteen 
fathoms, rocky bottom. He’s got no craft, 
but one iron in his small. The bear un- 
rigged the rest quicker’n any whale that ever 
I saw could do it. And here’s Parker’s arm 
pretty roughly scratched,’ he said, calling 
the captain’s attention to me. 

‘*' Well, take up the boats, and let her 
head in shore again, while I play surgeon a 
while. There’s no ice heavy enough to 
hurt us, I suppose ? ”’ 

‘* No, sir; that’s quite harmless to a ship, 
though we didn’t find it so for boats last night. 
I thought at one time we should all have to 
pass the night on it, and quarrel for the big- 
gest cakes.’’ 

My arm, after being dressed, was comfort- 
able enough, and I had abundant cause to be 
thankful that I had received no worse in- 
jury. I came on deck, feeling like a new 
man, which might have been, in some 
measure, attributable to a prescription which 
Captain Stetson seldom failed to administer 
in such cases, to prevent the application 
striking to the stomach, as he expressed it. 
I never could understand apothercaries’ 
Latin, but I know he always kept this medi- 
cine ready prepared in a junk bottle, and 
graduated the dose by the width of three of 
his fingers clutched round a tumbler. 

The ship was moving through the ice 
stream when I came up, pushing it aside 
without difficulty, and our consort was near- 
ly abeam of us, having gained while the 
‘‘ Gorgon ’’ had been lying to. 

‘¢ Do you know who our neighbor is?’ I 
asked, when I went forward. 

‘‘¢The James and Margaret,’ of New 
London,’’ said the boatsteerer, Westcott, 
who was tending the fires at the tryworks. 
‘“‘Her captain was here gamming, last 
night.’’ 

‘¢ What luck has she had ?”? 

‘‘Foar right whales this season. He’s 
boiling a right whale now, that he took more 
to the southward.”’ 

‘¢ Has he seen any bowheads yet ?”’ 

‘*No. We have seen only one ourselves, 
and this one came up within an hour after 
you left the ship, right at the edge of the ice, 
where he went down the night before; for I 
believe,’’ said Westcott, with a forcible ex- 
pletive, ‘‘ that it was the same whale, and 
that he stayed down all night! I can’t ac- 
count for it any other way.”’ 

‘* Did you chase him far?’ 

‘“‘No; we went on to him the same rising 
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we lowered. Killed him easy enough, but, 
being so short-handed, it took us nearly all 
day to cut him.”’ 

‘¢ But where are all the rest of the fleet of 
whalers ?”’ 

‘* All gone to the northwest as soon as the 
ice moved, or as near that as the wind would 
let them. Bound to the Sea of Anadir.”’ 

We stood close in to the land, and about 
noon the other two officers, who had re- 
mained on board yesterday, and thus got the 
first bowhead, were sent in to try their luck 
exploring with boats. Two other boats left 
the New London ship about the same time. 

‘‘Going to try a humpback, Mr. Pad- 
dack ?’ asked the mate. 

‘¢'Yes, sir; if I can’t find anything better.” 

‘Here, take the gun with you, then. 
You’ll want it if you get hooked to one.”’ 

‘¢ But you may want it here, too.’’ 

‘¢'Yes; we ought to have two guns in the 
ship. But you are more likely to need it 
this afternoon than we are, so take it.”” 

‘¢ All right, then, pass it along.” 

We were so near that the humpbacks 
could be seen from the ship, the white puffs 
showing conspicuously against the dull back- 
ground of the land. The boats could also 
be seen, and their course followed by the 
men at the masthead. We were all busily 
engaged in boiling blubber, as also in tink- 
ering and renailiug our somewhat shattered 
boats, when the report came from aloft that 
one of the boats was fast. Five minutes 
later, she was to be seen from the deck com- 
ing seaward, the white water flying in ad- 
vance of her, and a saucy pair of flukes, 
making a great show in proportion to their 
size, swept right and left, indicative of a 
frisky disposition on the part of the whale, 
who shaped his course directly for the ship. 


. We hastened our preparations for lowering, 


cutting short the repairs of the boats, and 
tumbling the craft into them, without being 
exact as to its arrangement. 

‘¢That’s Mr. Norton, fast,’’ said the cap- 
tain, who had brought the spy-glass to bear 
upon the approaching boat; ‘‘ and it is not a 
humpback, either, that he has got ahead of 
him. If he is, he has cut his hump off with 
the spade.*’ 

‘¢ What can it be, then?”’ asked the mate. 

‘¢Tt’s a small whale of some sort. ‘ There’s- 
his-bonnet!’ It’s a right whale—a regular 
‘scrag!’ Have your boats all ready to drop, 
for Mr. Paddack won’t catch him today, at 
the rate he runs.”’ 


BRILLIANTS. 


We lowered away, placed ourselves direct- 
ly in his track, to attack him ‘‘ head and 
head.’”” On he came, a regular “ scrag”’ in- 
deed, stunted in growth, but ancient and 
grizzly withal, his trumpet-blast ringing 
loudly above a short scalp, which, as well as 
the edges of the lips, was covered with bar- 
nacles and vermin, and with the general 
tough, gnarly appearance common to this 
variety of right whale. We took our sta- 
‘tions to let him pass between us, trusting 
that one or the other would find means to 
sicken him of running the guantlet. 

His bonnet came up almost under the 
starboard boat, so near, indeed, that to get 
out of his way was impossible, 

‘Tarn! Tarn hard!’’ roared the Kanaka. 

But it was too late; she rose, suspended 
on the jagged scalp, and over went Mr. 
Bishop and his crew into the water, just as 
our iron from the opposite direction was 
driven home in the whale’s back. Quickly, 
as if revolving on a shaft, he threw himself 
toward us, his fins thrown apart and his 
breast elevated above the surface, a tempt- 
ing mark for the cool and ready whaleman. 
Down went Mr. Pomroy’s Jance, and the 
victory was won. The scrag’s racing days 
were over. 
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‘* No-o-good,”’ said Jim Crow, solemnly, 
as we dragged him from his chilly immer- 
sion, for the Tarhitian was, in high lati- 
tudes, even quicker to show hydrophobic 
symptoms than his white shipmates, how- 
ever amphibious he might be in his native 
coral seas. 

‘‘Want the gun, Mr. Norton?’’ hailed 
the second mate, whose crew had worked 
harder than any of us, having plied their 
oars ever since leaving the ship. 

‘¢ No, you are too late,’’ was the answer, 
‘unless Mr. Pomroy wants to serve him as 
he did the bear,—kill him and then blow his 
scalp off afterwards.”’ 

A couple of hours were sufficient to peel 
the small whale; and we were under sail 
again before night. The boats from the 
New London ship did not return, nor could 
we see them up the bay. 

‘‘T want to spend one more day here, and 
have a look behind the island. We must be 
grateful for small favors. The scrag will 
make us thirty barrels, and if we can weigh 
your humpback tomorrow, we shall make a 
decent fare of the two,’’ said the captain. 

‘‘'Yes,’ the mate answered, ‘“‘we can 
boil the two together, and call it—sperm! ”’ 


BRILLIANTS. 


Be strong, O heart of mine! 
Look towards the light. 


—Adelaide Procter. 


To fear no ill, to do no wrong to all men, to prove true, 
This is the golden rule of life; let it be so to you. 

If Happiness has not her seat and centre in the breast, 

We may be wise, or rich, or great, but never can be blessed. 


—Burns. 


Give no more to every guest 
Than he’s is able to digest; 
Give him always of the prime, 
And but a little at a time. 


—Swift 


Falsehoods which we spurn today 
Were the truths of long ago; 

Let the dead boughs fall away, 
Fresher shall the livving grow. 


— Whittier. 


THE GHOST OF OAK CRAG. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


HE old Meadows house. Every one in 
Lenox knew where it was. For years 
only part of it had been occupied. The 
building stood upon what was called ‘‘ Oak 
Crag,’’ and rose, a great solemn stone build- 
ing, nearly square, in full sight of the town. 
Once it had been a very popular place as 
the country-seat of the Meadows. Parties 
from the city thronged it all summer. It 
was known as a popular resort while old 
Drake Meadows lived. But for years it had 
been nearly deserted, and most of the family 
were dead. 

The family had rapidly died out. Old 
Drake Meadows lost his wife and daughter, 
then parted with this life himself, leaving 
the property to two sons—one of whom, very 
wealthy, resided in Europe; the other— 
well, nobody knew exactly where Rick 
Meadows was or what had become of him. 
He used to be known in the old times as the 
scapegrace son, who was always in difficul- 
ty. He had a kind of passionate pride, but 
no dignity. He was hail fellow well met 
with everybody, and used to go fishing with 
the tavern boys, and off on night expeditions 
after nobody knew what. A great trial to 
his rather stiffly proud relations, the towns- 
people said; but with them he was a great 
favorite. 

In spite of his pranks upon their persons 
and property, there were generous ways and 
winning tricks about the boy. He would 
sometimes atone in the most lavish manner 
for his depredations upon their possessions— 
bringing back the fruit, or chickens, or 
pumpkins he had stolen at night, or if the 
property was destroyed, more than paying 
for it out of his pocket-money. When an- 
gered or insulted, he would fight like a young 
demon, and drive everything before him. 
In his personal likings, he was quite as fer- 
vid, and ‘‘to love and hate like Rick Mead- 
ows,’? was a proverb in the town. 

But when the family left the Crag, one 
fall, and never came back again, Rick disap- 
peared from their view. He was a lad of 
eighteen then; and, not long after news of 
his father’s death came, it was reported that 
he had gone into the army. 

For years and years the house stood 


empty. The garden run to waste, the 
fences grew dilapidated, and the trees 
seemed to sigh in a mournful way before 
the silent door, when one day a messenger 
arrived from the city to say that Edward 
Meadows, the owner, wanted to put an oc- 
cupant in it who would keep the place in 
order for the rent. 

The news seemed a perfect godsend to 
Emma Lamar. She never thought for a 
moment of the rumor that the house was 
haunted; for the place, like any other de- 
serted habitation, had gathered disagreeable 
reports. She only knew that it would be a 
home for her brother Westerly and herself 
during Westerly’s studies; and she applied 
for it, and obtained it. 

The brother and sister were very different. 
Dearly as beautiful Emma Lamar loved her 
brother, Westerly Lamar was a bad, pas- 
sionate, unscrupulous fellow. ‘He had in- 
herited choleric blood and a selfish nature 
from his father. All his mother’s noble 
qualities seemed transmitted to his sister. 
Emma was the oldest, being twenty-three. 
Westerly was just of age. 

Resolute facing of a hard world had given 
Emma Lamar an air that was a little grim; 
but she had exquisite features, and beautiful 
dark-blue eyes. She would have been a 
beauty and a belle if she had possessed the 
tastes and manners of a beauty and a belle; 
but life was, and always had been, a serious 
matter with her. She had seen father and 
mother die in her early youth; and now she 
lived for Westerly, who was not a very com- 
forting object to live for. 

He was studying medicine, and was, at 
least, an ambitious student. Ofcourse they 
were poor, but Emma’s capability kept them 
always in respectable appearance. She kept 
them also perfectly independent and out of 
debt, which gave them a strong claim to the 
respect of their neighbors. 

When they went to Oak Crag tu live, they 
had everybody’s best wishes. No one was 
particularly fond of Westerly Lamar, but all 
wished him well for his sister’s sake. Every- 
body approved Emma Lamar, the devoted 
daughter and good sister. 

The first evening they spent at Oak Crag, 
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both felt a little strangely. They occupied 
the west side. The remainder of the house 
was deathly still. That morning they had 
wandered through it, viewing for the first 
time the spacious rooms, half stripped of 
their furnishings, murky and dusty, and 
smelling of mold. The place was merely a 
curiosity to them then; but when darkness 
closed over it, and they remembered what a 
changed place it was since the days when it 
was their childhood’s awe and admiration, 
the neighborhood of those cold and desolate 
rooms to their evening fire was a little op- 
pressive. 

‘¢ This is a pokerish place, after all, Em,”’ 
said Westerly, after he had sat silent a 
while, listening to the moaning of the wind 
in the chimney, while his sister sat by the 
hearth, absorbed in her work. 

She looked up. ; 

‘* But it’s going to be so much better for 
us, Westerly.” 

‘“‘Tt will take all my time to look out for 
that old garden.”’ 

‘Not more time than you ought to give to 
exercise after studying so much.”’ 

‘But I want to go into the city some- 
times.”’ 

And Westerly Lamar rose, strolled to the 
window, and looked out at the pitch-black 
night. 

His sister was silent for a moment, then 
said:— 

‘You mustn’t go into the city, Westerly, 
and leave me alone here.’ 

‘*1’d never have come here if I’d thought 
of that,’? exclaimed Westerly Lamar, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘ What were you thinking of when 
you made the plan, Em? Did you want to 
bury us alive?” — 

‘We can’t afford to be very gay, Wes- 
terly.”’ 

‘Afford! I'll afford a decent life one of 
these days,’ muttered the young man, as he 
turned again to the window, and looked at 
the city lights. 

There was a look of peculiar concern upon 
Emma Lamar’s face as she went on with her 
work. She might have been hurt by her 
brother’s ingratitude, or perhaps she was 
thinking her plan of coming to Oak Crag 
might be an unfortunate one. Her expres- 
sion was very grave, whatever might be its 
cause. 

Westerly finally returned from the window 
to his books. As the moments passed, and 
the clock ticked loudly in the silent room, 
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Emma’s head bent lower and lower over her 
sewing, and at last a tear splashed on the 
snowy linen. She had tried so hard to make 
the place pleasant and homelike to Wester- 
ly! At least it did seem that he was unap- 
preciative. 

He looked up suddenly as the clock struck 
ten. 

‘¢Em, you had better go to bed,”’ said he. 
**T am going to study until late.”’ 

Emma Lamar hesitated. 

“Tm not sleepy. Won’t you be lonely, 
Westerly ?”? 

‘““No. I can study much better by my- 
self.”” 

So, after a little while, Emma put by her 
work, bade him good-night, and went across 
the hall to her room. 

She sighed heavily as she let down her 
hair before the mirror; and, as she looked at 
the reflection of her face, she saw that her 
cheek was pale, and her eyes mournful and 
steadfast. 

She went to bed, but did not sleep. She 
watched the moonlight creep across the floor, 
and listened to the dismal wailing of the 
wind, until the clock struck twelve. 

Then she rose, wrapped herself from the 
frosty air, and stepped across the hall. She 
opened the sitting-room door softly and 
looked in. The oil had burned out of the 
lamp, and the wick was spluttering feebly. 
The room was unoccupied, and apparently 
had been for sometime; for the fire was out, 
and the atmosphere was chilly. 

Emma Lamar went back to her bed, and, 
burying her face in the pillows, sobbed like 
achild. She realized her dreadful situation. 
Probably she would be left alone in that des- 
olate place night after night, while her 
brother was away, Heaven only knew where. 

Emma Lamar had her secret. For the 
last three months her brother had been 
accustonied to secretly take the night train 
at eleven o’clock, go into the city, and return 
to his room at somewhere about four o’clock 
in the morning. She possessed this knowl- 
edge unknown to him. When he would 
make his appearance at breakfast, it would 
be with pale cheeks and blood-shot eyes, or 
sullen and heavy-headed with insufficient 
sleep. With a dread which was almost a 
surety of evil, she had asked no questions. 
She believed her brother to be wedded to 
some bad practice, but she could not tell 
what. He was easily angered, and she did 
not dare question him for fear of causing an 
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outbreak which would be no satisfaction. 
So, after most earnest thought, she had 
come to Oak Crag, hoping that the change 
of situation, and the demand upon his time 
and attention might alter his habits. She 
was convinced that the plan was unsuccess- 
ful; and the prospect of being left alone in 
that gloomy place, night after night, was 
appalling. 

The clock struck one. Just then a slight 
noise startled her. She raised her head and 
listened. It was a step in the room above. 
Her heart stood still, and then commenced 
beating so that she was nearly suffocated. 

Her first thought was to lock the door of 
her room. She did this, and then crept back 
into bed, and listened. She could distinctly 
hear some one going about overhead, and 
for a while she was entirely abandoned to 
terror. 

Then she attempted some solution of the 
problem. The house was old, and the noise 
might be caused byrats. But she could not, 
in reason, entertain this thought but a 
moment. The step became a_ regular 
pacing overhead. She was convinced that 
some one beside herself was in the house. 

She lay and listened to the sound. Then 
she thought it might be Westerly; but she 
knew too well that her brother abhorred 
those lonely precincts overhead, and would 
by no means enter them by night. He was 
miles away, and she was alone in what 
seemed to her as great danger. 

The sutte of rooms that the Lamars had 
taken were on the ground floor. Emma’s 
bedroom window was about three feet from 
the garden walk. Through the oak boughs 
the moonlight flickered on the floor, and she 
lay looking at it as she listened. Suddenly 
the sound overhead ceased. Wondering 
what this might portend, she listened anx- 
iously; and fearing, possibly, some assault, 
she remembered that her bedroom window 
was not fastened, and the room was of easy 
access from the ground. Springing up, she 
was about to slip from the bed, and fasten 
it, when a shadow fell across the floor in the 
patch of flickering moonlight. She glanced 
towards the window, and saw a face—a 
drealful, wild, ghastly, pallid face—with 
burning eyes that met hers for a moment; 
then the face disappeared, and Emma La- 
mar sank back in a swoon of terror. 

When she returned to consciousness, she 
heard her brother cough in his room adjoin- 
ing; and she knew that he had returned, and 
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it must be nearly morning. With a feeling 
of safety, she turned upon her pillow, and, 
resolving to investigate the mystery as soon 
as day came, fell asleep. 

It was late when she awoke, and she 
sprang from bed before she remembered the 
events of the night. It seemed like a dream 
as she suddenly remembered what the last 
night’s experience had been; and the more 
so when she threw open the windows, and 
let in the ringing songs of the birds. 

At breakfast she told Westerly the story. 
He came out of his room, sleepy and sullen; 
but, when she commenced her narrative, he 
flashed into sudden anger. 

“*T tell you the cursed old place is haunt- 
ed, Em,’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Of course it is. 
There’s no other solution for such sounds 
and sights. Old Meadows’ ghost haunts it, 
I presume; and, unless you want such visit- 
ors every night, we'd better leave.”’ 

“If I thought it nothing more real than 
ghosts, and you were here, Westerly, I 
should not be afraid,’’ answered his sister. 

‘¢ ‘What do you mean by my being here ?” 
he asked quickly. 

‘*'You were not here last night, Wester- 
ly,’? answered Emma, hardly willing to meet 
his glance of astonishment and anger at her 
discovery, yet speaking firmly. 

Westerly was silent a moment, then said, 
with cool bravado:— 

‘¢T had business in the city. And I'll tell 
you what, Em,”’ he added, ‘‘I may be away 
any night. So, if you don’t want to be left 
alone here with the ghosts, you’d better find 
some other abode. For my part, I never 
was in favor of coming here.’ 

‘¢'Why, what can you want in the city at 
night, Westerly ?’’ said Emma, sorrowfully. 

‘¢That’s my business,’’ replied Westerly, 
gruffly, bending over his breakfast. 

Here the conversation was dropped, for 
Emma felt too deeply for words, and Wes- 
terly ate his breakfast in silence. 

During the forenoon they went about 
their separate occupations; but, in the after- 
noon, Emma came into the sitting-room 
where her brother sat studying, and, laying 
her hand on his arm, asked :— 

‘¢ Westerly, will you go up-stairs with 
me?” 

‘¢ What for ?”’ said he, in surprise. 

“‘To see if any one is there, or has been 
there.”’ 

For a moment he looked incredulous. 
Then he rose slowly, saying:— 
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‘Why, Em, you must be a fool! How 
could any one get into those rooms? They 
are locked in every direction. But I'll go 
up, if you like.” 

They went up-stairs. The stairs were 
broad, and the steps low. The halls, dusty 
and sunny, echoed their voices when they 
spoke; but, though lonely, the place was not 
in any degree fearful. 

They unlocked and opened room after 
room, all of which looked silent and undis- 
turbed. At last they came to the chamber 
from whence had proceeded the sound of 
footsteps the previous night. Emma La- 
mar’s heart beat hard as she unlocked the 
door. They entered. The room was silent, 
and echoed the creaking door. All was per- 
fectly still and undisturbed. 

Westerly laughed as Emma looked about. 

‘“Do you suppose ghosts leave any marks 
to track them by?”’ said he. ‘‘ Come, Em; 
don’t be silly any longer. I tell you no live 
person could have been in the house last 
night.” 

‘What is this ?’’ 
from the floor a glove. 
surprise. 

It was a man’s buckskin glove, gauntleted, 
and fastened with a heavy gold button, on 
which were engraved the initials ‘““R. M.” 
The glove bore the impress of a shapely 
hand; but it was impossible to tell how re- 
cently it had been worn, it was so soiled and 
stained. 

‘It has probably lain here for years, 
where some visitor of the old family dropped 
it,” said Westerly. 

‘“‘I fancy it feels slightly damp, Wes- 
terly.”’ 

‘¢ Nonsense; it’s nothing but the damp- 
ness of the room. These north-west cham- 
bers are full of chills. Come; throw it 
down, and let us go down-stairs.”’ 

But Emma Lamar kept the glove, carried 
it down-stairs, and laid it away. 

That night Westerly promised her that he 
would not leave the house, and the brother 
and sister retired to their rooms at ten 
o'clock. Suddenly, as the clock struck 
eleven, a bell rang violently through the 
house. It was not the hall-door bell, but 
proceeded from one of the chambers. Emma 
heard her brother spring out of bed with an 
oath. The next moment he was at her bed- 
room door, where she met him. 

‘‘'What for heaven’s sake is that, Em- 
ma??? 


And Emma picked up 
Both examined it in 
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‘‘Tt is the bell of the north-west chamber.” 

All this time the bell was ringing. Sud- 
denly it stopped. 

‘¢ What shall we do, Westerly ?”’ 

‘‘ Curse me if I don’t find out what all this 
means! ’’ exclaimed Westerly. He sprang 
back to his room, and, to Emma’s surprise, 
returned with a revolver. 

‘Where did you get that, Westerly?” 

‘Never mind. Take that light and come 


- with me.’? 


She was dressed only in slippers and wrap- 
per, and the air of the entries was chill; but 
she did not mind. She followed her brother 
in his rapid speed up-stairs. Strange to say, 
his theory of ghosts had never made any 
impression upon her. She feared nothing 
so vague, but anticipated some strange dis- 
covery of human beings where all had seemed 
desolation. 

The first strange development was that 
the door of the north-west chamber was un- 
locked. It yielded to Westerly’s hand; and, 
with an exclamation of surprise, he entered 
the room. 

There was no doubt that it was occupied. 
A faint light glimmered on the table, and 
upon a lounge lay a man, evidently in the 
agonies of death. His face was deathly 
pale, and the eyes were rolled up as if he 
were in convulsions. The brother and sister 
stood by in silent horror. In a moment 
the convulsive face relaxed, and the breath 
stopped. 

‘* He is dead,’’ said Westerly. 

They brought the light to the marble face. 
It was handsome and haggard. Westerly 
uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

‘¢ What, Westerly ?” 

‘<I saw that man last night in the city.” 

“Where? ” 

‘‘In a gambling saloon,’ replied the young 
man, forgetting at the moment that he was 
betraying himself. Indeed, Emma Lamar 
was too agitated to notice the betrayal be- 
yond the mere words. She looked down at 
the man, and a look of weariness and sorrow 
on the pallid face touched her to tears. 

‘‘ Pshaw!”’ exclaimed Westerly. ‘‘ What 
are you crying for? Hold the light a min- 
ute.” 

He gave her the light, then unfastened the 
man’s neck-tie, and, baring his breast, made 
various tests of life. The form lay as impas- 
sive as marble. . 

‘‘ He’s dead enough,” uttered Westerly. 

‘‘'What are we to do with him? Shall ¥ 
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call a physician? I’m not afraid to go 
down the hill.” 

Emma Lamar thought she should prefer 
it to remaining with that solemn dead figure, 
while her brother went to call help or evi- 
dence. 

But Westerly did not answer. After a 
few minutes, he covered the face, and 
said :— 

‘‘ Come down-stairs now.’’ 

They went back to the sitting-room, put 
down the light, and looked at each other. 

‘* How did he come here, Westerly ? ” 

‘‘ Heaven only knows; but, Em, it’s the 
best luck that ever happened to me.” 

‘‘How? What do you mean ?’? 

‘IT shall use him for a subject if nothing 
happens to prevent,—that is, if I see no 
chance of detection. Professor Gardner will 
pay me one hundred dollars, and ask no 
questions.”’ 

‘‘Good heavens! 
you 72 

‘‘Pshaw! Hush, will you! There’s noth- 
ing to prevent. I’ve made up my mind, and 
there’s the body,—a splendid case. You 
noticed his dress?’ 

6c No.” 

‘¢ Army—major’s outfit, I think. He’s a 
foreigner, I noticed his accent last night. 
He won my money like the devil. How he 
happened in this house is the mystery.” 

‘* What killed him, Westerly ? ” 

‘¢ Late hours and liquor, perhaps. Possi- 
bly he took a quiet dose of something to get 
him out of the hands of the law. He’sa 
desperate-looking fellow when there’s any 
life in his face.” 

‘‘Q Westerly, when have you learned 
about these things? You have changed so 
in a year! ”’ 

‘*Go to bed, Em; don’t preach.’ 

‘‘ What are you going do?”’ 

‘‘T am going up-stairs again.”’ 

‘‘ Westerly, I pray you, do nothing with 
that man’s body tonight.” 

‘Pll do what I please, Em. You go to 
bed.” 

‘¢ But, Westerly, the danger of ’?—— 

‘¢] will manage my affairs. Go to bed.” 

He took another light, and went to his 
room. Emma knew that he had gone for 
his surgical case. Trembling with cold and 
excitement, and trying vainly to collect her 
faculties that she might think calmly, she 
retreated to her room, and lay down, half 
sick with the workings of fear and anxiety. 


Westerly, I beg of 
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She heard her brother go up-stairs. The 
thought of his work made her faint. She 
prayed that something might happen to pre- 
vent. Just then she heard him returning. 

‘Westerly |’ she called. 

He came to the door. 

‘“‘Listen to me a moment, Westerly. 
Suppose that man should be tracked here, 
and found mutilated, what is to save you 
from the accusation of murder ? ”’ 

‘No fear of that. The family burying- 
ground of the Meadows will have one more 
occupant before morning. I shall have done 
with him in an hour.” 

““O Westerly, you don’t realize what a 
desperate thing you are doing! ”’ 

‘*Don’t I? A hundred dollars is worth a 
little desperation. Go to sleep, sis.” 

He shut the door, and went up-stairs. 
Emma buried her face in the pillow, and 
wept in an agony of despair. Not only was 
her brother’s work revolting to her, but she 
realized how imminent was the peril. West- 
erly seemed determined to bring certain de- 
struction upon them. 

But suddenly she heard him come leaping 
down the stairs. He burst into her room. 

‘He has gone! ”’ 

6é Gone ? 99 

‘Yes. I believe he was the devil. How 
could he take himself off when he was 
dead?” 

And Westerly Lamar, a moment before 
so cool, leaned against the door, and wiped 
the prespiration of excitement from _ his 
forehead. 

‘**¢ How did he go, Westerly ?”’ 

‘‘T don’t know. I made a slight cut in 
the breast, and then came down for my 
other instruments. When I went back, he 
was gone.”’ 

‘¢ Were the windows or doors open ?”” 

‘¢ The door was ajar just as I left it. The 
windows are shut.”’ 

‘¢ Westerly, I am so glad.” 

“Of what ?”’ 

‘¢ That you did him no harm. ” 

‘Fool!’ exclaimed Westerly, in a sud- 
den rage. ‘‘ What harm could I do him if 
he were dead ?”’ 

‘¢ But he wasn’t dead.”’ 

‘*T tell you he was as dead as a post.”’ 

Westerly turned back to the sitting-room. 

It was nearly daybreak, and he made a 
fire. He sat over it moodily when Emma 
came out. Then he rose suddenly, and 
went up-stairs. 
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In a few moments he came down with 
something in his hand. 

‘‘ What is that, Westerly ?”’ 

‘¢ Nothing but that glove,’’ and he tossed 
it down. 

‘“ But I put that glove away. This must 
be the mate.” 

It was so. The button bore the same ini- 
tials. Emma took them in charge, as a clew 
to the strange episode of the night. 

That day it was decided that they should 
leave the house. It bore a horror to Emma 
Lamar; and, since her plan in coming there 
was not likely to be successful, it was not 
worth while to remain in so disagreeable a 
place. They would go back to the little cot- 
tage they had rented for the last three years, 
and live as best they might. At least she 
was near to neighbors there, if left alone at 
night. 

She had never before in her life been so 
unhappy, and she could not keep back her 
tears as she prepared for their removal. 
Besides her disappointment and sorrow, 
she was wearied and nervous from the 
effects of the night; and at last, flinging her- 
self upon her bed in her brother’s absence, 
she cried like a child. The poor girl felt 
tried beyond her strength. 

At twilight she rose, and went into the 
garden, hoping that her aching head would 
be relieved by the clear, frosty air. Besides, 
she could not but acknowledge to herself a 
dislike to stay in the house alone. Wester- 
ly had promised to return at six o’clock, and 
she stood on the hill, watching the road, 
when she saw a dark-red spot upon the 
gravel walk at her feet. A second glance 
assured her that it was blood, and her heart 
leaped up in horror. Gazing in a kind of 
fascination at the ground, she saw another 
dull-red spot, and still drops beyond. Step- 
ping forward, she followed the marks to a 
little summer-house in an oak coppice, and 
there upon the seat lay extended the figure 
of a man. 

For a moment she thought it some wan- 
dering vagabond who had sought shelter 
there. Then she caught sight of a hand, 
white and shapely, hanging nervelessly from 
the side of the bench, and she knew that 
she was mistaken. 

For a moment she was undecided what to 
do. Then she went forward, with a sudden 
thought, and spoke to the prostrate figure. 

‘‘Are you ill? Why are you here?” 

The man had heard her step, and, as she 

35 
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commenced speaking, he looked up, show- 
ing a face which seemed familiar to her, 
though she did not recognize it. It was a 
dark, bearded, handsome face, very pale and 
haggard. The figure was shrouded in a 
cloak, but the dress about the breast seemed 
very much disordered, and she caught a 
glimpse of bloody linen. 

‘‘Are you hurt? ”’ said she. 

He did not answer for a moment, or at- 
tempt to rise, but lay looking at her with two 
mournful, hollow eyes. 

*¢ Who are you?’ said he, at last. 

‘*T am Emma Lamar. I live here. If 
you are hurt, come into the house, and let 
me do what I can for you.’’ 

He raised himself on his elbow, feebly 
gathering the cloak over his breast. 

‘*T don’t know,”’ said he, ‘‘ whether I am 
going to die or not. I’m sick, and I’veacut 
here in my breast. If I could be taken care 
of, I might live; but I think it’s hardly 
worth while.’ He sank down again. 
‘¢ No,”’ he added, ‘‘I think I’ll lie here.” 

Emma thought him delirious. She went 
nearer, and looked into his face as he lay 
with closed eyes; and a sudden, swift discov- 
ery came toher. It was the man they had 
found dying, apparently, in the north-west 
chamber. We put out his hand as he sud- 
denly opened his eyes, and saw her bending 
above him. 

‘¢]]l tell you who I am,’ said he, ‘ that 
you may bury me in the family ground,— 
Rick Meadows, Major Meadows. See 
here,’’? with a faint, bitter smile, showing 
his officer’s dress. ‘‘Just let me alone, 
now, if you please. I think I'll be comfort- 
ably dead by morning.”’ 

‘You must not stay here!’’ exclaimed 
Emma, with sudden, swift energy. ‘‘ You 
will freeze to death. Rouse up, I beg; try to 
walk. You must go into the house.”’ 

Her energy seemed to rouse him. 

‘* Who is there ?’’ he asked. 

‘*No one. Will you come?”’ 

‘‘'Will I see no one? I don’t want to 
meet any one.’ 

‘¢ You will not.” 

He hesitated a moment, looking up to the 
house. Then he got upon his feet,—a tall, 
haggard figure,—and took the arm Emma 
gave him. 

‘¢'You’re very good,’’ he muttered, as he 
passed over the threshold, and suddenly fell 
senseless upon the floor. 

She never knew how she got him into her 
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room, and upon the bed. When asked, 
afterwards, she said:— 

‘“T believe he was heavy, but I did not 
think of that then.” 

An instinct of protection for this desolate 
man had suddenly seized upon her; and, 
with the earnestness of one to whom few 
passions came, she forgot everything in her 
absorbing efforts for his restoration. That 
he was emaciated, as if from suffering, she 
discovered; and that he had a deep cut in 
the breast, which, clotted with gore, no 
longer bled. 

His swoon was frightfully long; but, when 
he could speak, she gave him food and wine, 
judging rightly that he was in need of nour- 
ishment. As soon as he was revived, he 
said :— 

‘¢ Don’t let any one know Iam here. I'll 
tell you about myself tomorrow. Thank 
you for your kindness; I think Ill go to 
sleep now.”’ 

Then closing his eyes, with a long sigh, he 
fell asleep as lightly as a child. 

Hearing her brother coming, Emma hasti- 
ly left the room, and closed the door. 

Westerly flung himself heavily into a 
chair. 

‘‘ Hurry up supper, Em; I have got to go 
in town tonight.” 

He evidently expected that she would ex- 
postulate, and was surprised at her silence; 
but, hastily swallowing his supper, he took 
himself off. 

She went back to her room. The stranger 
was awake. He put out his hand. 

‘Come here, please. Tell me whose 
voice I heard.’’ 

‘¢ My brother’s.”’ 

‘¢ What is his name ?”’ 

‘¢ Westerly Lamar.’’ 

“Ts he young, broad-shouldered, low- 
browed, dark ?”’ 

6e Yes.”’ 

“YT thought I knew the voice. 
tired! ”’ 

He spoke with a weariness which was not 
all weariness of body. 

‘*¢ Can you tell me about yourself now ?”’ 

‘¢ There is no need; yet I trust you, if you 
like to hear a disagreeable story. I’m a bad 
fellow,—not a man for a girl like you to pity 
and help; yet I thank you all the more for 
what you have done for me, Do you re- 
member me as Rick Meadows ? ” 

ce No.” 

‘You were probably a child when I went 
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away from here,a boy. My father died, and 
I went into the army. I got a taint there 
which made me more wild and reckless than 
I was naturally. I learned to drink and 
gamble. When the war was over I came 
back to the city where I was born, but I had 
no home, no restraining influence for a tur- 
bulent nature and loose habits; and for years 
my life was a whirl of adventures and dan- 
gers. There were times when I grew heart- 
sick with myself, for I am not naturally a 
brute; but I spent my youth wastefully, and 
middle life found me wedded to bad habits, 
dissipated, and immersed in various difficul- 
ties. Among other things, I was in debt; 
for I had wasted my share of my father’s 
property. All this must sound to you entire- 
ly base and without excuse. In one sense 
it was 80. 

‘¢One day, about a year ago, I was threat- 
ened by a creditor; and, tortured by my con- 
science (for the man was poor, and needed 
the money), I forged my brother’s name to 
a note, satisfying myself with the thought 
that I would redeem the note before it was 
due, and never repeat so dangerous an act. 
But, before the note was due, I was taken 
ill, and remained so for months. I was not 
recovered within a few weeks of the pay- 
ment, and sick-room meditations had ren- 
dered me quite frantic. I had abandoned 
gambling, but I turned to it again, hoping 
luck would release me from my difficulties. I 
was not fortunate; the more I played the 
more I lost; and, utterly penniless, with a 
felon’s fate staring me in the face, I resort- 
ed to a deception I had learned while in the 
army. I played with your brother, won all 
his money, when he suspected me, and, in a 
passion, sought my life. 

‘¢T escaped in the crowd which the excite- 
ment called up, and, passing a depot, flung 
myself into the cars, only desiring to leave 
the city. But I found that I was en route 
for Lennox, and resolved to hide myself 
here until I knew what better to do. I 
came night before last, swung myself on the 
grape-vine trellis to the porch window, 
which was unfastened, let myself into the 
house, and wandered about, never dreaming 
there was any one here. 

‘¢T could not sleep, and, after pacing the 
floor for a while, I came down into the gar- 
den. This room my old nurse used to sleep 
in, and some sorrowful memory led me to 
the window. I was astonished to see you; 
and, finding that the house was in part occu- 
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pied, I thought it unsafe for me to stay, and 
left it. I wandered around the village all day, 
unrecognized by the people who used to 
know me well. At night I took a fancy to 
come back to the Crag, believing that I 
should meet no one so late; but, as soon as I 
shut myself in the close room, a spasm of 
suffocating pain seized me, and, with the 
instinctive fear of death, I rung the bell. 

‘Though my body grew rigid, and my 
eyes remained closed, I was conscious of 
your entering the room, and of all that 
passed in my presence. When your brother 
drew that keen knife point down my breast, 
I was painfully aware of it, yet could make 
no sign until the blood suddenly started. 
He had left the room. Springing suddenly 
into life, I staggered to my feet, clutched my 
cloak over my bleeding breast, and let my- 
self down from the window, closing it be- 
hind me in my excitement and sickly terror, 
fearing pursuit. 

‘““T staggered down the garden path, and 
fell fainting upon the seat of the summer- 
house where you found me. I had lain 
there all day. Tonight I should have died 
if you had not been so good a friend. And 
yet death would have been a better friend, 
Miss Lamar. You cannot conceive of my 
utter wretchedness, and undegire to live.”’ 

‘* But, if you could live to redeem your- 
self ?>—— 

‘“‘T cannot. A felon’s cell is my only 
prospect in life.”’ 

‘* How much money is required to meet 
the note’s demand ? ”’ 

‘* Five hundred dollars.”’ 

It was more money than Emma Lamar 
had ever possessed in her whole life; yet she 
sat silent, trying to think how it could be 
gained. Major Meadows lay looking in sur- 
prise at the grave beauty of her quiet face. 

“Tell me, truly, shall I trust you?’’ said 
she. 

‘In what manner ?”? 

‘If I get this money for you, will you re- 
turn it at a given time ?”’ 

TY will!” 

‘TY must borrow it, giving my good name 
as security. If I do this, will you return it 
in @ year?”? 

‘‘T will.” 

She looked steadily into his face. It was 
set in earnest meaning, and she believed 


“I trust you. I will get the money to- 
night. And, Major Meadows, I do it as 
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much to make you trust yourself as to re- 
lieve your present distress. If you can re- 
turn this money honorably at the end of the 
year, you will have a capital of honesty, per- 
severance and virtue, with which to com- 
mence a better future. Do you under- 
stand ?”’ 

‘*T do; and so help me, spirit of my moth- 
er, I will not disappoint your trust, Miss 
Lamar.”’ 

“Then I must leave you alone for an 
hour. You are quite comfortable ? ”’ 

ee Yes.”? 

Tbe brave girl left the room, wrapped her- 
self in a cloak, and went swiftly down the 
hill, though the village clocks were striking 
nine, and nearly all honest people were 
housed for the night. She went into the 
heart of the village, but in less than an hour 
was making her way swiftly back. 

She came into the room so quietly when 
she returned, that Major Meadows was 
startled. She put the notes before him, and 
counted them out. 

‘¢ Heaven bless you! ’? he exclaimed. 

‘¢ When is this money due ? ”’ 

‘¢ Tomorrow.’’ 

‘¢ Then you must take the night train; yet 
you are hardly able.”’ 

““T can go very well now, my heart i8 80 
stout.”’ 

She brought him fresh linen from her 
brother’s wardrobe, and toilet articles, and 
then left him. 

In an hour he came out, looking like a 
different man. 

‘“‘ Tt is half-past ten,’? said Emma. ‘ You 
have but half an hour before car time.”’ 

‘“Do you know how I wish you were my 
sister ? ’ said he, looking down at her. 

‘¢T wish my brother knew how good a sis- 
ter I try to be,’ said she, her eyes filling 
quickly. ‘‘ Major Meadows, you are more 
than welcome to what I have done for you, 
if you will keep your promise.”’ 

‘*'You shall see how I will keep it. 
will be here at the end of a year?” 

‘YT shall be in town. The old clergyman 
at the parsonage will know where I am.”’ 

‘¢ Good-by. I cannot thank you.”’ 

‘“‘God help you! Good-by.’’ 

He strode away from the doorin the moon- 


You 


| light. 


The next day it was like a dream to Emma 
Lamar. Only in her heart there seemed a 
a fresh chord alive. 

They went back to the cottage, for West- 
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erly still continued the practice of visiting 
the city at night. He grew very dissipated; 
and, when she expostulated with him, 
he flew into a passion so violent as te silence 
her. In her hopelessness she allowed her- 
self sometimes to think, ‘‘If Major Mead- 
ows does well, and lives to come back, I 
think he will be my friend.” 

She was aware that she did not see him as 
others saw him; and that any prudent 
mother in the place would be shocked at the 
idea of her daughter regarding such a man 
as Major Meadows with friendly interest. 
She only realized that he was some one with 
whom she was in sympathy, and that he had 
wished she was his sisier. Friendless girls 
have innocently done far worse things than 
this. 

The spring and summer passed. All the 
neighborhood realized that Emma Lamar 
had a great trial with her brother. He was 
noticeably dissipated, and Professor Gardner 
threatened to discharge him from his class. 
He would be in the city from his studies 
weeks at a time. 

In the fall, he was publicly expelled from 
the institute, the professor declining to ex- 
cuse his conduct longer; and he immediately 
disappeared from town. 

Everybody pitied Emma Lamar; but she 
could hardly look any paler or more dis- 
tressed than she had done for a year past. 
She had also another anxiety. It was No- 
vember, and the money she had borrowed 
was due. It terrified her to think of its fail- 
ure; yet she seldom thought of that. She 
had an instinctive trust that Major Meadows 
would not break his promise. 

‘One night there came a terrible storm. 
She sat alone at her work, when there came 
a sound of heavy footsteps, and her brother 
burst into the room. 

‘*O Emma, save!’’ he exclaimed. 

‘* Westerly, what is it?’ she cried, start- 


ing up. 
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‘‘T have broken into the Merchant’s 
Bank, and the officers are after me.”’ 

Emma Lamar sank down in despair. 

*¢ Oh, for a friend! ” she cried. 

There came a knock at the door. A fine- 
looking man, whom she did not immediately 
recognize, entered. The next moment she 
knew Major Meadows. 

‘¢ Miss Lamar,’’ he said. 

‘‘OQ Major Meadows, tell me, tell me what 
to do for my brother!’’ exclaimed Emma, 
turning to him with « manner which be- 
trayed her faith in him; and, indeed, he 
looked worthy of it,—healthful, composed, 
happy. 

‘* Tell me what is the matter.” 

‘‘ My brother is to be arrested. He has 
broken a bank.”’ 

It was quite a grave matter, as was sup- 
posed. The officers came to the cottage and 
arrested Westerly Lamar. But the follow- 
ing day Major Meadows became bail for 
him, and he was released. Through the 
major’s intercession, he was finally acquit- 
ted, for he had been only accessory to the 
crime. But he had received a thorough 
check in his reckless career, and, promising 
his friends to do better, he went to Califor- 
nia, where he, indeed, turned his attention 
to business, and did well. 

Major Meadows had succeeded to his 
brother’s property, and was a wealthy man; 
but the five hundred dollars that he re- 
turned to Emma Lamar he had earned, 
every cent, by the labor of his hands. He 
had acquired regular habits, and regained 
his self-respect; and, when he asked Emma 
Lamar to be his wife, she was not ashamed 
to say that she loved him. 

The old Meadows house was refurnished, 
and thrown open. A happy family gathered 
in it, and rosy children played in the garden. 
They little dreamed how near to death their 
beloved father had once come in that old 
place. 


a 


TO MY WIFE’S MILLINER. 


Dearer to me than I dared to think! 

Dearer to me than the flowering pink! 
Dearer to me than the many I’ve known 

Of the little milliners now full blown! 

Ah! when she came for her bill to call, 
Then, then I found she was dearer than all! 


THE FOLLIES OF A NIGHT. 


BY DR. JOHN H. COUTTS. 


CHEERFUL man was M. Oufle, who 
loved a jovial evening with friends, 
a glass of good wine, and a merry tale. A 
worthy man, too, was he—the most exem- 
plary of husbands, and the most indulgent 
of fathers. But he had his weakness; and 
which of us has not ? His weakness was 
weakness of intellect. In short, he was a 
very good, a very respectable, a very kind- 
hearted man, but also a very silly one. 

He regarded himself as a bit of a philoso- 
pher, and despised superstition; yet, for all 
that, he fidgeted if the salt-cellar were upset, 
alarmed if the knife and fork were crossed, 
and he would positively refuse to make the 
thirteenth at dinner. 

It was Carnival time, and M. Oufle in- 
vited all his own relations and his wife’s 
relations to dinner. A pleasant evening 
they passed. They ate and they drank, and 
they talked and they sang. They ate till 
they were more than satisfied, drank till they 
were very merry, talked themselves dry, and 
sang themselves hoarse. Far be it from me 
to assert that any of the party had drunk 
more than he ought, but they had all grazed 
the line of moderation, and M. Oufle, being 
naturally light-hearted, had: become exceed- 
ingly ‘* jolly.”’ 

When the relations withdrew, the children 
went to bed, Madame Oufle took her candle 
and departed with her lady’s-maid, and M. 
Oufle, for the sake of a little exercise, 
trotted up and down his chamber, whistling 
a plaintive melody, and whistling it out of 
tune. 

This gentleman’s eldest son, who had in- 
herited all his father’s amiable qualities, and 
his empty-headedness into the bargain, had 
slipped off from the paternal house by the 
hack door, as soon as the guests began to 
leave, in a masquerading dress, and had be- 
taken himself, after the manner of scape- 
graces, to a ball. 

M. Oufle, having wearied of describing 
curves in his own room, opened the door 
and went up-stairs, a process attended with 
difficulties which would have proved insu- 
perable but for the assistance of the banis- 
ters. Arrived on the landing, M. Oufle 
observed his son’s door open, so he walked 


into the room, impelled either by curiosity 
or by a desire for a little more conversation. 

The son was, however, just at that time 
dancing in the ball-room of a hotel two 
streets off. 

M. Oufle, not finding the young man, sat 
himself down beside the bed, and began to 
overhaul the various masquerading dresses 
which his son had left out upon a chair. 
There was a neat suit of green and gold, 
intended as a forester’s dress; there was a 
costume of the time of Francois I., covered 
with spangles; and last, but not least, there 
was a bear-skin suit, so contrived that the 
wearer of it was covered with fur from head 
to foot, and looked precisely like a black 
bear escaped from a traveling caravan. M. 
Oufle turned this dress over and over, and 
its originality attracted his interest. He 
thought he should like to see whether it 
would fit his person. He therefore arrayed 
himself in the habit, and found that it suited 
toa T. 

Just then the idea entered his head that 
the opportunity of disabusing Madame Oufle 
of her superstitions had now presented it- 
self. Madame Oufie was nearly as great a 
fool as her husband, and that was saying a 
great deal. She wasinfected with the vulgar 
belief in witchcraft and demonology, and 
believed implicitly that warlocks could trans- 
form themselves into wild beasts for the 
purpose of devouring children. 

‘‘ Now,’’ mused M. Oufle, ‘‘is a chance 
for me to eradicate these baneful supersti- 
tions from her mind. If she sees me in this 
dress, and takes me to be a were-wolf, when 
I show her the deception, she will never be- 
lieve in the supernatural again.”’ 

Accordingly he walked to his wife’s door 
and listened. The servant was still with her 
mistress, 80 M. Oufle retreated down-stairs 
to the dining-room, intending to wait till his 
good lady was alone; and that he might 
know when the maid was dismissed, he left 
the door ajar. 

Then, taking up a book, he seated himself 
before the fire. The book happened to be 
Bodin’s ‘‘ Demonomania,” and M. Oufle 
opened it at the chapter on Lycanthropy. 

He read on, and the tales of were-wolves 
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floated in strange colors through his brain, 
till he fell asleep with his head on the table, 
and the book on his lap. 

And as he slumbered he dreamed of sor- 
cerers being provided by the evil one with 
wolf-skins which they were condemned to 
wear for seven years, and of Lycaon sen- 
tenced by Jove to run about in bestial form, 
till a piercing shriek and a crash brought 
him with a start to his feet. 

The ladies-maid, after having pinned her 
mistress’ back hair in a heap, and fitted over 
it the night-cap, had left the chamber, and 
had come down-stairs. As she passed the 
dining-room, she saw that there was still a 
- light in it, and thinking that the candles had 
not been extinguished, she entered precipi- 
tately to put them out. 

There in the dead of njght she stood, and 
saw before her a aetna black bear fast 
asleep before the fire, snoring loudly, with 
its head on the table and its snout up in the 
air, its hind paws upon the fender, a silk 
pocket-handkerchief over one knee, and a 
book on its lap. No wonder that she dropped 
her candle and screamed. 

But the shriek which testified to her fear 
frightened M. Oufle out of the few senses he 
did possess. He sprang up, bewildered 
with his dreams, confused with the fumes 
of wine, and alarmed at the suddenness of 
his reviel. Opposite him was a mirror. He 
forgot entirely all the circumstances con- 
nected with the assumption of the bear-skin, 
and with the last impressions produced by 
Bodin, and by his dream, stamped upon his 
brain, he jumped to the conclusion that he 
was bewitched, and that he had been trans- 
formed into a were-wolf. Full of this idea, 
he dashed past the terror-stricken maid; and 
his wife, who had rushed to the landing, saw 
a frightful monster bounding down the 
stairs, uttering howls sufficiently loud to 
awake the dead, heard it unlock the front 
door and burst into the street. Thereupon, 
she fainted away. 

M. Oufle, impelled by terror, ran along 
the street yelling for assistance. He was 
naturally provided with a deep but sonorous 
bass voice, but his voice sounded hollow and 
fearful through his hideous vizor. 

A few terrified people appeared in their 
night-caps at the windows, only to run back 
to their beds and bury themselves beneath 
the clothes. 

A watchman who had started on his 
rounds, came upon him suddenly as he 
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turned the corner, and, dropping his lantern, 
beat a precipitate retreat. 

In the adjoining street lived a fair damsel 
ef considerable personal, but superior pecun- 
iary, attractions, who was loved to distrac- 
tion by a grocer’s apprentice. The young 
man had made the lady’s acquaintance as he 
served in the shop, and had breathed his 
love over the cheeses he sold. His address- 
es had been countenanced by the beloved 
one, but were discouraged by the parents, 
who had not permitted the devoted youth to 
set foot within their doors. 

The apprentice had no other means open 
to testifying his devotion, than by hiring a 
band of street musicians to perform at the 
rate of two francs an hour, during the silent 
watches of the night, below the window of 
the adored. 

On the present occasion the band was per- 
forming the ‘‘ Descent of Mars,’’ when a 
discordant howl in their ears produced a 
sudden pause in their music not noted in 
their score, and the apparition of a monstrous 
bear running into the midst of them upon 
its hind legs, with ears and stumpy tail 
cocked up, praduced such a panic among the 
sons of Orpheus, that they cast their in- 
struments from them, and took to their 
heels. 

Not so the grocer’sapprentice. True love 
knows no fear. He flew to the door of his 
beloved, and cast himself before it, deter- 
mined to perish in her defence. 

But the monster, without perceiving him, 
ran on repeating its dolorous howls. 

A party of students from the University 
were that evening going their rounds, per- 
forming feats of heroism, of which they 
might boast among their companions. These 
feats were not attended with much danger, 
and yet the achievement of them was an 
object of considerable ambition. They con- 
sisted simply in breaking lamps, and 
wrenching the knockers off doors. 

Some people might think that the smash- 
ing of a street lamp was an operation within 
the scope of the most infantine abilities; 
that the wrenching of a knocker from a door 
was neither a hazardous, nor a very heroic, 
act. But these people are entirely mistaken. 
The police occasionally interfere and capture 
one of those engaged in these acts; and if 
captured, it costs the student several francs 
to bribe the officer to let him escape. 

Consequently, the ringing of a street bell 
at midnight is regarded by University men 
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as an achievement equal to the bravest deed 
of a tried general, and the breaking off of a 
knocker is supposed to rank very much on 
the level with the proudest trophy of a blood- 
stained field. 

On the night in question four valiant col- 
legians were engaged on the bazardous un- 
dertaking of screwing up the door of a 
worthy citizen, an act of consummate inge- 
nuity and sublime originality. Suddenly a 
wild and unearthly yell ringing through the 
hushed night, broke upon their ears. In- 
stantly the four students paused and turned 
pale. In another moment they saw a dia- 
bolical object moving rapidly down the street 
towards them. The young men shrank 
against the wall, each endeavoring to get 
behind the other, and reversing the proverb 
of the weakest going to the wall, for in their 
struggle the ablest-bodied secured that posi- 
tion, whilst the feeblest was the most ex- 
posed, and served as a screen to the other 
three. 

The approaching monster stood still for an 
instant, and they were able to observe him 
by the wan light of the crescent new moon, 
and the flickering oil lamp slung across the 
head of the street. A fearful object! In 
their terror the screwdrivers dropped from 
their fingers. The noise attracted the crea- 
ture’s attention, and it ran up the steps 
towards them, articulating words in a hoarse 
tone, which they, in their alarm, were unable 
to catch. 

Suffice it to say that the sight of this mon- 
ster coming within arm’s length, was too 
much for their courage. With a shriek they 
burst past it, tumbling over each other, and 


rolling down the doorsteps, picked them- . 


selves up again and fled, palpitating, in four 
separate directions, calling for the police, 
imploring the aid of that august body which 
they had so long set at defiance. 

What tales they related on the following 
morning to all the old ladies of their ac- 
quaintance, it is not for me to record. One 
of the students broke his sword, and vowed 
that he had snapped it in his fight with the 
demon; another exhibited the bruises he 
had received in his fall, as evidence of the 
desperate character of the conflict; a third 
wore his arm in a sling as though it had 
been broken in the encounter, and all agreed 
that the monster had fled from them, and not 
they from the monster. 

The police! ‘‘ Oh, horrors!’ thought M. 
Oufle, ‘‘ they have summoned the aid of the 
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police. I shall be captured, be tried and 
sentenced, and burned at the stake as a were- 
wolf.”’ 

The fear of this urged him to retreat 
stealthily homewards, lest any of the agents 
of justice should get sight of him, and carry 
him away to trial. If he could but reach 
home he would implore his wife to stab him 
with a knife between the eyes, and draw 
some drops of blood, a sovereign cure for ly- 
canthropy. 

But poor M. Oufle’s head was never very 
clear, and now it was in a thorough condi- 
tion of bewilderment, so that he completely 
lost himself, and slunk about the streets in 
a disconsolate manner, vainly searching for 
his own domicile. 

His bewilderment became greater with 
every step he took; and his confusion and 
alarm were not a little heightened by his 
stumbling over an elderly gentleman, and 
leaving him apparently dead of fright on the 
pavement. 

It did not mend matters when, hearing a 
fiacre driving by, he suddenly stepped 
towards it and asked the way of the driver— 
for the coachman jumped off his seat in a 
paroxysm of terror, and the horses, equally 
frightened, ran away with the carriage, 
whilst the people inside screamed through 
the windows. 

At last M. Oufle sat down on a doorstep 
and gave himself upto despair. The stake 
was before him, and his imagination con- 
jured up all the horrors of his position, 
chained about the waist, and dancing in the 
midst of the flames. 

All at once a familiar voice smote upon his 
ear—the voice of his eldest son. A ray of 
hope penetrated his breast. He rose from 
his seat and walked to meet his first-born. 
That young gentleman was returning from 
the masquerade ball at which he had been 
figuring. He had imbibed a considerable 
amount of wine before he left home, and he 
had absorbed a little more during the pauses 
in the dance. He was accordingly scarcély 
sober, and as he returned, he sang or talked 
to himself at the top of his voice. 

But now he saw something which sobered 
him instantly. This was nothing else than 
his own masquerading habit of bear-skin, 
which he had left hanging over the back of 
a chair, walking deliberately towards him, 
as though the spirit of the departed Bruin 
had re-tenanted his forsaken skin, and was 
coming in the dead of night to demand a 
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reckoning with him who had dared to use it 
as a Carnival habit. 

He stood and looked at it with pale face 
and staring eyes, whilst a shudder ran 
through his frame. 

If it had been within the limits of physical 
possibility, he would have sunk into his 
shoes. When he heard his own name artic- 
ulated in hollow tones from the muzzle, ho 
turned heel, and fled like the wind. In 
vain did M. Oufle call after him; the louder 
he called, the faster fled the youth, and the 
distracted father was obliged to pursue his 
son. 

The race was run with the utmost speed 
by both parties. The young man was urged 
on by terror lest the skin should overtake 
him, and M. Oufle dreaded losing sight of 
his son, lest he should at the same time lose 
all chance of regaining his home. | 

When M. Oufle, le jeune, turned his white 
face over his shoulders, he saw the creature 
gaining upon him, and heard its hollow calls. 
He dodged from street to street, but he in- 
variably saw the bear-skin double the corner 
and rush after him, turn where he would. 
It was in vain for him to hope to throw it 
out, and at last he ran straight for his home. 
This he had left by the garden. It was his 
custom to leave the house by the back door, 
and clamber over the garden rails, whenever 
he went out on his night expeditions, and 
now he made for the garden, hoping to climb 
the rails and escape through the door and 
lock it before the skin could overtake him. 

He reached the railings. It was a difficult 
and delicate matter to surmount them with 
time at his disposal; but now that it was to 
be accomplished in no time at all, it was 
hazardous in the extreme. M. Oufle, junior, 
had reached the top, and was preparing to 
jump down, when a furry paw grasped his 
ankle and held him as though in a vice, for 
the monster proceeded to climb the railings, 
holding on to his leg. 

The poor youth endeavored to break away; 
he Writhed and strained tobefree. Holding 
the iron bars with his hands, he vociferated 
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loudly for help. The creature reached the 
top; and clasped him round the waist, whilst 
the hideous snout was poked close to his ear 
over his shoulder. Both leaped together, 
and were brought up with a jerk. 

The rails were topped with sharp dart- 
heads, and one of these caught in the hide, 
so that M. Oufle and his son were suspended 
from it in mid air, the latter in the arms of 
his father. Both cried together for assist- 
ance; the young man louder than ever when 
he heard the sonorous howls of his captor in 
his ear. 

Lights appeared in the lower apartments 
at the back of the house, and presently the 
garden door was opened by a troop of terri- 
fied male and female servants, provided with 
blunderbusses, swords, and pistols. In the 
rear appeared Madame Oufle, half dressed, 
but with her night-cap on her head. 

The young man called to his mother, and 
the moment she saw the hope of the family 
dangling in the grasp of the monster, she 
fainted away again. 

There was an old man, a servant of the 
house, who claimed and exercised supreme 
authority in the household. He came for- 
ward with a pistol in each hand, and the 
youth cried out to him to shoot the creature 
through the head. In vain did M. Oufle 
shout to him to desist. His words were lost 
in the mask, and he would undoubtedly have 
received a couple of buliets through his 
head, had not the buttons of the dress just 
then given way with a burst, and slipped M. 
Oufle in a heap upon the ground, leaving the 
habit torn and dangling on the spike of the 
rails. 

** Thank goodness! ’’ exclaimed M. Oufle, 
sitting up; ‘‘ the spell is off me!” 

‘‘ My father!’’ cried the flower of the 
family. 

‘* My husband!’ ejaculated the lady, re- 
covering from her fainting fit. 

‘¢ My master!’ exclaimed the gray-haired 
servant. 

‘* Let us embrace all round,” said M. 
Oufle. 





BY LENA CARR. 


BRING no jewels rare,— 
No fabric finely wrought,— 
No picture bright and fair, 
Gem of an artist’s thought; 
The treasures that the hosts unfold, 
Are only reached by glittering gold. 


Part of myself I bring,— 
A plain and simple verse; 
My thought on faltering wing 
Ite feeble soarings nurse. 
And so I send this simple lay 
To greet you on your natal day. 


I would I could do more 
To greet this day so fair, 
And at your feet could pour 
My castles in the air; 
But, meagre as this verse may be, 
My heart is full of gifts for thee. 


CoNcoRD, MAss., 1886. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO. 
COLONEL WILLIAM WASHINGTON, 


OMMANDER of a continental regiment 
of dragoons during the Revolutionary 
war, was born in Stafford County, Virginia, 
in 1755. He was the eldest son of Baily 
Washinton, and a relative of George Wash- 
ington. His father destined him for the 
church, but upon the news of the battle of 
Lexington, he left his studies, and took up 
arms in defence of his country. He was 
appointed to the command of a company of 
infantry in the third regiment of the Virgin- 
ia line, commanded by colonel, afterwards 
Genéral Hugh Mercer. He fought with this 
gallant regiment at York Island, where his 
conduct won the praise of his superior offi- 
cers. He was with the army on its retreat 
through New Jersey, sharing with distin- 
guished applause in that disastrous period, 
its difficulties, its dangers, and its glory. In 
the attack, under the direction of the com- 
mander-in-chief, upon Colonel Ralle, who 
was stationed with a body of Hessians at 
Trenton, Captain Washington was attached 
to the front of the assailing columns, and in 
the daring and well executed enterprise, re- 
ceived a musket-ball through his hand, while 
bravely leading his company against the 
enemy. 

General Washington having experienced 
the extreme difficulties to which he had been 
exposed during the preceding campaign, by 
his want of cavalry, was shortly after, in 
consequence of his suggestion to Congress, 
authorized to raise three regiments of light 
dragoons. To the command of one of these 
he appointed Lieutenant-Colonel Baylor, 
one of his aids-de-camp. To this regiment 
Captain Washington was transferred, with 
the rank of major, and sent to Virginia for 
the purpose of recruiting his regiment. As 
soon as the corps was completed, Colonel 
Baylor joined the main army. In October, 
1778, the regiment commanded by Colonel 
Baylor, was stationed near Tappan. While 
there, their situation was betrayed by some 
Tories, and a party of the enemy surprised 
them in the night, and masgacred a part of 
them, with circumstances of savage cruelty. 
The commander of the British who disgraced 
themselves by this foul deed, was Major- 
General Gray. Major Washington fortu- 


nately escaped; and in the succeeding year, 
he was detached, with several regiments of 
horse, to the army of Major-General Lin- 
coln, in Carolina, where he was constantly 
employed with the light troops, and experi- 
enced some severe fighting. Their troops 
were so reduced that Lieutenant-Colonels 
White and Washington retired to North 
Carolina, for the purpose of repairing their 
heavy losses. | 

After the defeat of General Gates, at Cam- 
den, on the 16th of August, 1780, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Washington with his cavalry 
joined him, and formed a part of the light 
corps placed by General Gates under the 
direction of Brigadier-General Morgan. He 
resumed his accustomed active and vigorous 
service, and was highly useful in the execu- 
tion of the trust confided to General Morgan. 

One of the exploits of Colonel Washington 
was the result of a well conceived stratagem. 
Having learned, during a scouting excur- 
sion, that a large party of loyalists, com- 
manded by the British Colonel Rudgley, was 
posted about twelve miles from Camden, he 
determined on attacking them. Approach- 
ing the enemy, he found them so secured in 
a large log-barn, surrounded by abatis, 
as to be perfectly safe from the operations 
of cavalry. Forbidden thus to attempt his 
object by direct attack, his usual favorite 
mode of warfare, he determined, for once, 
to have recourse to policy. Shaping, there- 
fore, a pine log in imitation of a field-piece, 
mounting it on wheels and staining it with 
mud, to make it look like iron, he brought it 
up in military style, and affected to make 
arrangements to batter down the barn. To 
give the stratagem solemnity and effect, he 
despatched a flag, warning the garrison of 
the impending destruction, and to prevent 
bloodshed, summoned them to submission. 
Not prepared to resist artillery, Colonel 

*Rudgley obeyed the summons, and with a 
garrison of one hundred and twelve, rank 
and file, surrendered at discretion. 

At the battle of the Cowpens, in South 
Carolina, January 17, 1781, General Morgan 
having the command of the American force, 
the British, under Colonel Tarleton, were 
completely routed, and suffered great loss. 


THE FIRST NEWSPAPER. 


Colonel Washington had the command of the 
light horse, and was distinguished for his 
brave and gallant conduct on this occasion. 
In the hottest of the battle his zeal carried 
him too far in advance, and he suddenly 
found himself sur.ounded by the enemy. 
Cool and intrepid, he resisted bravely for 
some time, when, just as the heavy sabre of 
a stout dragoon was descending upon his 
head, a pistol-ball, sent by his bugleman, 
who hastily rode up to his aid, shattered the 
uplifted arm, and the sword of the dragoon 
fell harmlessly to the ground. For his good 
conduct in this engagement, Congress voted 
him a sword. 

At the battle of Guildford Courthouse, 
North Carolina, Colonel Washington’s troop 
was joined to the cavalry of General Greene’s 
army. In this battle Washington once more 
had a narrow escape with his life. In the 
eventful and trying retreat which ensued, he 
contributed his full share to the maintenance 
of the measures which terminuted so propi- 
tiously to our arms, and so honorably to the 
light troops under his command. His valu- 
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able services werc lost to the army from the 
battle of Eutaw Springs, where, to its great 
regret, he was made prisoner, his horse was 
shot under him, and he remained in captivity 
until the close of the war. On the ratifica- 
tion of peace, he returned to Charleston, 
and married a Miss Elliot, a lady of great 
mental and personal accomplishments. In 
1782, he established himself at Sandy Hill, 
in South Carolina. He was chosen to the 
State legislature, where he acquired great 
popularity, and was solicited by his friends 
to stand as a candidate for governor, which 
he declined. During the presidency of John 
Adams, when General Washington again 
accepted the command of the army, he ap- 
pointed Colonel Washington one of his staff, 
with the rank of brigadier-general, a decided 
proof of the high value attached by the best 
judge in America to his military talents. 
Entitled to the rank and title of general, he 
was usually called Colonel Washington, to 
distinguish him from his great namesake and 
relation. He died March 6th, 1810, aged 
fifty-five years. 


THE FIRST MEWSPAPER. 


BY GEO. BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


HE first newspaper of which we have any 
account was published by the Roman 
Government over 2,000 years ago. At first 
it was issued but once a year, and contained 
a digest of all the important events which 
had occu:zred during the past twelve months. 
These papers consisted of white tablets of 
wood, on which was written the news, and 
were delivered to the citizens as papers are 
now-a-days. In the course of a few years, 
the thirst for news having rapidly developed, 
the government found it necessary to issue 
a daily, which was called Acta Populi Ro- 
mani Diuruo. This was established 168 
B.C. Some of the original copies of this 
journal are still in existence. 

Curiously enough, the contents of some of 
them, with a mere change of name and 
locality, would answer for items in our own 
daily papers. In one is an account of a 
quarrel in a low tavern, in which the land- 
lord was badly pounded; several butchers 
Were fined for selling meat which had not 
been inspected; a broker who had decamped 


with money left with him in trust, was ar- 
rested and obliged to refund his stealings. 
There were shorthand reporters, too, in 
those days. Suetonius has an account of the 
anger of Augustus, because the speech of 
Cesar for Netallius was badly reported, and 
from other writers of the day we learn that 
there was a ‘‘ ring of reporters who collected 
news and sent it into the provinces.” 

The first political journal was originated 
by Julius Ceesar, according to Suetonius, 
who says that as soon as he had entered his 
public office, he caused not only to be writ- 
ten, but also spread abroad among the peo- 
ple, the proceedings of the Senate. 

Besides these proceedings, the journal 
contained a department of births and deaths, 
executions, market sales, building news, 
anecdotes, etc. From these facts it is easy 
to see that the ancients were very much such 
people as we are; and that they read, stud- 
ied, and enjoyed things in the literary line 
with as keen an appetite as we do. 
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BEPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 


HIS evening,’ said Fanny Tompkins, 
‘“‘T will read to the club a story of a 

May party. Some of the incidents are 
drawn from actual experience, and as I en- 
joyed myself so much when on a similar 
party a few years since, I feel sure that you 
will be interested in an accountof it, worked 
up into the form of a story. So here it is.” 

‘¢ Hurrah! Mother, tomorrow is the first 
of May, and we are going Maying,’’ said 
Charlie Shannon, running into the supper- 
room, accompanied by his younger brother, 
George. 

‘Yes, mother,’’ said George, ‘“‘all the 
boys and girls of Clover Hill School are go- 
ing, and Walnut Hill is the place chosen. 
Can we go, mother ?”’ 

‘‘Who is going to take care of you?”’ 
asked Mrs. Shannon. 

‘Take care of us?’’ repeated Charlie, 
laughing. ‘* Why, I am fifteen years old.” 

‘¢ And I am ten; that makes twenty-five,” 
added George, ‘“‘but Mr. Stetson will go 
with us, and I suppose he will take care of 
the girls.”’ 

Mrs. Shannon was satisfied when she 
heard that Mr. Stetson was going. He was 
the teacher of Clover Hill Seminary, and 
possessed the confidence of the pupils’ par- 
ents, and the respect and affection of the 
pupils themselves. So the boys received 
permission to go, much to their delight. 

‘¢ Thank you, mother,’’ said Charlie; ‘* and 
now what shall we take ?” 

‘‘Take your seats at the table, if you 
please, and eat your supper,” said their 
mother, good-naturedly. 

‘CT mean, what shall we take to the May- 
day picnic? Each scholar is to carry some- 
thing, and we are to have a breakfast in the 
woods. Henry Turner is going to carry a 
box of oranges and some pine-apples, but 
then you see his father keeps a fruit store, 
and he has what he wants. I wish my fath- 
er kept a fruit store,’ said Charles, earn- 
estly. 

‘©T had rather he would keep a book 
store,’”’ said George. 

Mr. Shannon arrived home at this stage of 
the proceedings, and both the boys ran ex- 
ultingly to meet him, and he entered the 


room with one holding by each hand, 
George ran to the closet for his slippers and 
bootjack, and Charlie took his coat and ex- 
changed it for a nice warm dressing-gown. 
Supper was soon on the table, and after all 
were helped, Mr. Shannon asked his usual 
question. 

‘* Well, boys, what has been going on to- 
day?” 

Both Charlie and George commenced talk- 
ing together, and the consequence was their 
father was completely confused, and could 
make nothing out of what they were saying. 

‘‘Stop a moment, my sons,’’ said he. 
They obeyed promptly, ‘‘ Now, one com- 
mence at a time; and as Charles is older 
than you. George, I will hear him first.”’ 

George submitted with a good grace, for 
he had been early taught obedience, and he 
found that he never lost by it, but on the 
contrary was invariably the gainer. 

Charles then informed his father of Mr. 
Stetson’s plan, and was pleased to find that 
his father not only approved of it, but told 
his sons that he would try and join them 
during the day, and return with the party. 
George was delighted with this idea, and 
thanked his father heartily. Then looking 
at his mother, he said:— 

‘‘'You haven’t told us yet, mother, what 
you would give us to carry for the break- 
fast.” 

‘*T cannot think now,”’ replied his mother, 
‘‘but I will prepare a basket for you, and 
have it ready in the morning. What time 
does the party start?” 

‘¢ Half-past four.” 

‘That is very early; you will have to be 
up before four to be ready. Shall I tell Ann 
to call you when she goes down?”’ said Mrs. 
Shannon. 

‘Qh, no, mother, we have a better way 
than that,’? exclaimed Charlie. ‘I am go- 
ing to tie a string to my toe, and Tommy 
White says if I will let the end hang out of 
my window, he will pull it, and wake me 
up.”? 

‘‘Did he say how hard he would pull?” 
asked his father, ‘‘ because it is not a very 
pleasant mode of being waked in the morn- 
ing, and I am afraid it would destroy your 
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good nature for the day. I can propose a 
better plan than that; tie the string around 
your pillow, and then when Tommy pulls, 
it will awaken you without causing you any 
pain.”’ 

‘¢So I will, father; I never thought of that 
way,’’ said Charlie. 

After supper was over, the boys were ad- 
vised to go to bed early, if they wished to 
rise early; so they kissed their father and 
mother, bade them good-night, and went to 
their chamber. Charlie tied a stout piece of 
twine around his pillow, and fastening a 
nail to the other end to keep the string from 
blowing, he lay down, and was soon asleep. 

But Georgie was not quite so sleepy, and 
as he lay on the bed, thinking of the good 
time the morrow promised, he happened to 
think of Charlie’s waking-up apparatus, and 
the idea popped into his head that he would 
like to try the effect of it; so he reached his 
hand over, and catching hold of the string, 
gave it a tremendous jerk, pulling the pillow 
half out of bed, and instantly waking his 
brother, who very naturally thought it was 
the signal to rise, so he jumped out of bed, 
singing out, ‘All right, Tommy, Ill be 
right down. Hi Sah!’? and commenced 
searching for his shoes and stockings. It 
then occurred to him, for the first time, that 
it was rather dark for four o’clock in the 
morning, so he went to the window and 
looked out. He saw lights in all the neigh- 
bors’ houses, and the street in front of his 
own house was bright with the light from 
the parlor windows, so he knew his father 
and mother had not gone to bed. He did 
not know what to make of it, and he deter- 
mined to ask George. Meanwhile, his 
brother had kept perfectly still, and crammed 
a large part of the sheet into his mouth, to 
keep from laughing. When Charlie asked 
him if he were awake, he tried to keep still; 
but it was no use, the laugh would come, 
and he did laugh loud and long. 

Charlie felt vexed forfan instant at find- 
ing he had been the subject of a joke; but it 
- Was only for an instant, and then he laughed 
as loud as George, and declared that he would 
owe him one, and pay it the first chance. 

George and Charles frequently practiced 
harmless jokes upon each other, and their 
parents did not object to it, because they 
were always good-natured about it. They 
had been early taught never to give a joke, 
if they could not take one. 

May morning came, and a glorious one it 
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was, too. The blue-birds, martins and rob- 
ins were the first to hail the rising of the 
May-day sun with notes of praise. At the 
time promised, Tommy White gave the re- 
quired pull to Charlie Shannon’s string, and 
Charlie had reason to be thankful for his 
father’s advice to tie his pillow instead of 
his toe, for the former was twitched half 
across the room. 

All of the scholars were to meet in the 
school-house on Clover Hill, with their bas- 
kets. So Charlie aroused George, and they 
quickly and quietly dressed themselves. 
Outside their chamber door they found a 
covered basket, nicely tied up. This they 
took with them. 

At four o’clock, the Clover Hill school- 
house presented a gay appearance. Merry 
voices were echoing through the hall; busy 
feet were hurrying to and fro; boxes and 
baskets were packed into a wagon, which 
had been procured for the purpose. A 
pasteboard box received much care, and was 
deposited in a place of safety. Some of the 
uninitiated inquired what it was. 

‘That is the crown,’’ was the answer. 
‘’You know we are to choose a queen, and 
of course she must be crowned.”’ 

The number of girls in Clover Hill Semi- 
nary being about fifty, it was a matter of 
much curiosity as to who would be elected. 
If beauty was to be the qualification for re- 
gal honor, then Mary Kingman would cer- 
tainly defeat all competitors; but there were 
others, who, though less beautiful in form 
and features, yet were quite as rich in the 
love and admiration of the schoolmates. 
There was Lizzie White, sister to Tommy, 
so full of fun and wit, that a party without 
her was considered no party at all. Then 
there was Kate Allen, a girl beloved by all, 
for her sweetness of disposition and generos- 
ity, always willing to oblige, and possessing 
the affection of the younger pupils. There 
were several others who were very popular, 
and the prospect was that the election would 
form one of the liveliest parts of the day’s 
enjoyment. 

Walnut Hill was about three miles distant. 
The children were all well protected from 
the damp ground by rubber overshoes, and 
so it was decided to cut across the lots, when 
by so doing any time was gained. A merry, 
happy party it was, some talking, some 
laughing; others singing, picking flowers by 
the wayside, and listening to Mr. Stetson 
telling a funny story. 
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In less than an hour, the grove was 
reached. The wagon had arrived before 
them, and two men, hired for the purpose, 
went to work constructing a table and put- 
ting up aswing. Mr. Stetson called all the 
boys atid girls together, and proposed sing- 
ing :— 

“¢*Hfail! all hail! the merry, merry month of May! ”’ 


Every one joined in singing, and it sound- 
ed so pretty that the workmen laid down their 
work, and drew near to listen. Mr. Stetson 
then informed them that the first thing to 
be done was to elect a queen, and the best 
way to do this was to write the name on 
slips of paper, each person towrite the name 
of the one he or she wished to be queen. 
On inquiry, it was found that no one had 
thought to bring any paper, and consequent- 
ly there was nothing towrite on. This diffi- 
culty was soon overcome, however, for it 
happened that Tommy White, the one whose 
father kept a fruit and confectionary store, 
had half a dozen rolls of lozenges in his poc- 
ket, and these he offered as a substitute for 
paper. Mr. Stetson laughed at the novel 
style of ballot, but said they would do very 
well. Some lead pencils were found, and by 
lending them to those who had none, they 
got along very well. 

Charlie Shannon and Arthur Libby were 
selected to gather and count the votes. So 
each took his cap, and collected the votes in 
it. They were then counted and announced 
as follows:— 

Whole number of votes, ninety-eight. 
Mary Kingman had thirty; Lizzie White, 
thirty; Kate Allen, twenty-eight; all others, 
ten. 

So no one was elected. Mary Kingman 
and Lizzie White had each an equal number 
of votes. Much disappointment was felt, 
and a new election was ordered. The loz- 
enges were redistributed, and those who did 
not wish to have the names on them which 
were written previously, could erase them, 
and write on the other side. 

Now Mary Kingman and Lizzie White 
were each very anxious to be chosen; they 
had thought about it very much, and had 
come to the conclusion that the choice would 
be between them. When the first vote was 
taken, they had voted for some one of the 
little girls, because they did not like to vote 
for themselves. When they saw the result 
of the vote, they were surprised at Kate 
Allen’s large vote, and so Mary Kingman 
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determined to vote for herself next time, 
and thus secure thirty-one votes, as she was 
very sure that those who were her friends 
before, would not forsake her. Singularly 
enough, Lizzie White had the same thoughts 
in regard to herself; but the remaining eight 
of the ten scattering voters decided to cast 
their votes for Kate Allen. 

The ballot was taken as before, and thus 
announced, whole number of votes, ninety- 
eight. Mary Kingman had thirty-one; Liz- 
zie White, thirty-one; Kate Allen, thirty- 
six. And Miss Kate Allen was declared 
Queen of the May. 

Great were the rejoicings at this announce- 
ment. Those who had voted for Mary and 
Lizzie joined in the congratulations, for 
Kate was a favorite with all. The defeated 
candidates also came up nobly, and wished 
the queen elect a merry reign. 

Preparations were then commenced for 
building a throne for the queen. Committees 
were sent into the woods for garlands and 
moss and leaves; the box was opened, and 
the crown was exhibited to the delight of all 
present. It was a beautiful circle of roses, 
laurel and japonicas, a crown any monarch 
would delight to possess, and which, unlike 
golden crowns, did not render uneasy the 
head which wore it. 

The throne was erected, and then the cor- 
onation took place; songs were sung, and 
then friends divided into groups, and wan- 
dered forth in different directions in search 
of flowers. Charlie and George Shannon, 
accompanied by their friend Tommy and 
another boy, named Rufus Everett, started 
off together. In a short time they came to 
a@ spot where hundreds of violets were in 
bloom, and a myriad of wild columbines. 

‘‘Oh!”? exclaimed Rufus Everett, ‘isn’t 
this a pretty place? I’ll tell you what to do, 
boys, we will pick a mammoth bouquet for 
our queen, and present it to her.’’ 

‘* Agreed,’’ said the others, and seating 
themselves on the grass, commenced gather- 
ing a bouquet. 

In a very short time, they each had as 
many as one hand would hold, so they start- 
ed to return. Queen Kate was very much 
pleased with the boys’ gift, and promised in 
return to make each of them a wreath of 
oak leaves to Wear around their hats. 

It was now breakfast time, and each bas- 
ket was opened by its owner. Charlie and 
George, after some search, found theirs, 
and carefully untied the cover. 


“THE DARKEST HOUR’S BEFORE THE DAWN.” 


“Ah,” exclaimed George, ‘‘ I knew moth- 
er would fix something nice for us; just look 
at that!’ and he held up a nice Washington 
pie. 

‘‘ And this, too!’ and Charlie elevated a 
plate of sandwiches. 

Their surprise was increased the more 
they examined the basket. Oranges, dough- 
nuts, cupcakes, jumbles and two bottles of 
lemon syrup, were among the good things 
with which Mrs. Shannon had loaded the 
basket. 

Very soon the table was prepared, and 
all sat down to partake of the repast. Spar- 
kling cold water was brought from a spring 
near by, and the children all declared that they 
had never eaten such a good breakfast in 
their lives. The early rising, and the walk 
they had taken, gave them a sharp appetite, 
and they enjoyed their feast as those only 
enjoy who are similarly situated. Then 
came merry games. ‘‘ Fox and Geese ’’ was 
played for an hour with greatfun; afterwards 
‘Puss in the Corner’’ was the game, four 
trees being used for four corners. This 
continued pleasantly, until a little boy, 
named Tommy Kimball, bumped his head 
against a tree, and set up such a roar that 
everybody ran to the spot to see what could 
be the matter. Some cold water soon re- 
lieved him, and Queen Kate took charge of 
him, and by kind words soon made him quite 
happy again. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Shannon arrived 
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with a nice two-horse carryall. George and 
Charlie were delighted to see him, and so 
were all the other children, for they knew 
Mr. Shannon, and had experienced his kind- 
ness and attention. On this occasion he 
had brought his double-seated carriage, on 
purpose to take the boys and girls to ride; 
so he commenced with the youngest, and . 
taking as many as could conveniently seat 
themselves,-he drove a short distance, and 
then returned for another load. In-this 
way, the afternoon rapidly passed away, and 
the setting sun reminded them to make 
preparations for returning. Quickly and 
quietly the things were packed up, and the 
happy party turned their steps homeward. 

The May queen, still arrayed in her regal 
decorations, rode in Mr. Shannon’s barouche, 
and two of her friends accompanied her. 
Charlie and George walked. On the way 
home they sung merry songs, and the old 
mountains and rocks joined them in the cho- 
rus, by their continuous echoes. Now and 
then small groups would turn down some 
by-road, leading to their respective homes, 
and thus the party became gradually broken 
up. The queen was carried to her door, and 
very soon all the children were at home 
again. 

George and Charlie Shannon related to 
their mother the various occurrences of the 
day, and kissed her for the nice basket of re- 
freshments she had made up for them. And 
so ended May-day. 


“THE DARKEST HOUR’S BEFORE THE DAWN.” 


BY MRS. MYRA DOUGLASS. 


HEN clouds obscure the face of heaven, 
And Hope her image hides from view, 
We cannot grasp the promise given,— 
We cannot pierce the darkness through ; 
But still a thought comes gently o’er us,— 
A gentle thought to cheer us on,— 
That ever in the world before us, 
‘The darkest hour’s before the dawn.’’ 


Sr. Louis, Mo., 1886. 


When friends are false, and Fate’s unkind, 
When trust and confidence seem dead, 
When Fortune to our wants is blind, 
And happiness forever fled, 
How good to think, e’en in our sadness, 
What though all joys from us seem gone, 
The sun may rise again in gladness; 
’Tis ever dark before the dawn. 
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HovusEHOLD HINTS AND RECIPES.—Apples 
intended for dumplings should not have the core 
taken out, as it imparts a delicate flavor. 

To keep oil-cloths looking new, wipe off the 
dust with a dry cloth, then rub with a cloth 
dampened with kerosene. 

Beets are nice in mince pies when apples are 
scarce or dear. Boil, peel, chop fine, let stand 
half an hour covered with sharp vinegar, and 
then use like apples. Strong coffee is alsoa nice 
addition. 

Salt meat should be put in cold water to cook; 
fresh meat in boiling, and if more water is 
added let that be boiling also. Freshen ham or 
any salt pork by soaking in sweet milk. To be 
tender, meat should be cooked very gently. 

In washing forks, spoons or cups which have 
been employed in eating eggs, it is best to make 
an application of cold water with a mop before 
plunging them into the hot suds. Hot water 
cooks the egg, and thus renders it more difficult 
to remove. Common table salt is said to be ex- 
cellent for removing egg tarnish from silver. 

To keep moths from plush furniture. Twice a 
year, on a bright, sunny day, take it out of doors, 
remove the bottoms from the chairs, if they can 
be removed, and give the cushions a good switch- 
ing with long, pliable switches, till the dust is re- 
moved. Then with a brush go all over them 
thoroughly. While the cushions are being sunned, 
give the frames a coatof varnish. Let the furni- 
ture remain in the sun nearly all day. 

This old receipt is always good: Peel twelve 
apples, and stew them as for apple sauce; and 
after they are cooked, sweeten with one-quarter 
of a pound of powdered sugar. When cold, 


add four well-beaten eggs. Butter a baking 
dish, and strew it thickly with bread-crumbs, 
covering the bottom and sides. Pour in the mix- 
ture, strew the top with bread-crumbs and bake. 
When done, turn on a dish, and sprinkle with 
sugar. 

To make a chicken pie, take boiled chicken, 
either freshly cooked or cold, and lay it in pieces 
‘na deep baking-dish which has been previously 
lined at the sides with nice pie-crust. Dredge 
flour over the meat and add salt and pepper, then 
another layer of chicken, and proceed as before 
till the dish is filled. Pour in some of the gravy 
or broth, put bits of butter on top, and cover 
with a rich paste, which may be ornamented 
with fanciful devices in leaves and scrolls, ac- 
cording to taste. Be sure that an opening is left 
in the top for the steam to escape from while 
baking. 





Potato MuFFiIns.—Bake with their jackets 
on four large sized potatoes until they are mealy. 
Then rake them out of the oven, cut them open, 
and beat up the inside until quite smooth, sea- 
seasoning with a little salt, and adding two 
ounces of clarified butter and enough warm water 
to make the mixture a thin batter. Then add 
three beaten eggs and three pints of the best 
flour. Mix into a dough, and then knead into it 
a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a pint of luke- 
warm water; alsoa cupful of fresh yeast. Let 
the dough rise over night, and then put it into 
rings, baking the muffins on a griddle to a light 
brown. When done on one side they should be 
turned. They should not be cut when eaten, 
but first toasted a little, torn open and buttered. 





MINCED MuTron.—What to do with cold roast 
mutton is often a query with the housekeeper. 
Here is one way of preparing it: Brown some 
flour in butter, moisten with the gravy, season 
with salt and pepper, and let it simmer about ten 
minutes; then add more butter, a little marjoram 
and the minced meat, and let it heat without 
boiling. Serve with turnips. 





Economy CAKkES.—These can be made of 
almost any left-over food, providing the different 
kinds are.such as combine properly. Any kind 
or any number of kinds of meat can be used; any 
bits of cold rice, potatoes, crumbs of bread, cold 
cooked eggs, an onion, hominy, gravy, and $0 
forth. Of course it will be better if one-third of 
the ingredients is meat, but less will answer. It 
will depend on the skill of the cook to make it a 
success, rather than on any furnished recipe. 
If there is no gravy on hand, a sauce must be 
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made of butter, flour and water, as the mixture 
must be just moist enough to make out into 
cakes. It will be a failure if too dry. An egg 
will also be needed to combine it, and a little 
onion juice and plenty of pepper and salt to sea- 
son it. Chop the ingredients fine, and make out 
in small, thick cakes, like codfish cakes, and fry 
on a griddle. 
fat from marrow-bones is nice to fry them in. 





Corn CAKES.—For a family of six scald one 
quart of meal, just enough to moisten thoroughly 
(to scald too much makes the cake difficult to 
bake); when cool tbin with milk or water, or 
half-and-half, to the consistency of ordinary 
griddle cakes; add two beaten eggs, a table- 
spoonful of flour, and a little salt, or one egg and 
a teaspoonful of baking powder, or scald one 
pint of meal, omit the flour, and add one pint of 
bread crumbs, well soaked, one teaspoonful of 
melted butter or lard, one egg and a little salt; 
thin with milk or water. Still another way is to 
scald the meal, making a stiff dough, add a little 
salt, and set to rise over night in a warm place. 
In the morning the surface will be cracked, indi- 
cating lightness. Bake on a well-greased griddle 
in thick cakes. Serve hot, split and spread with 
butter. 





How To CHOOSE AN ORANGE.—The very 
sweetest orange and the richest, is the black or 
rusty-coated fruit. Pick out the dingiest oranges 
in the box and you will get the best. Another 
way to choose oranges is by weight. The heavi- 
est are the best, because they have the thinnest 
skin and more weight of the juice. Thick skin 
oranges are apt to be dry; they either weigh less 
because of having so much skin, or because of 
the poverty of the juice in these particular speci- 
mens. A slight freezing on the tree causes this 
condition in otherwise fine fruit. All the above 
applies to Florida oranges. The Jamaica and 
Havana oranges are much paler yellow, and 


their juice is usually of. more acid quality than: 


the home-grown oranges. 





ORANGE PoppINnG.—A delicious orange pud- 
ding is made of the yolks of three eggs, one table- 
spoonful of cornstarch, one cup of sugar, one 
pint of sweet milk. While this custard is boil- 
ing, peel and slice five oranges and put the slices 
into a pudding dish, with sugar sprinkled over 
each layer; when the custard is done, and while 
hot, pour it over the oranges. Make a meringue 


of the whites of the eggs and two tablespoons’ 


even, not heaping full, of sugar. 





CHARLOTTE RussE.—An easy way to make 
charlotte russe is to take about one-fifth of a 
36 


Drippings from roast beef, or the | 


package of gelatine and half a cupful of cold 
milk; place this in a farina boiler if you have 
one, if not, set a basin containing it intoa pan or 
pail of boiling water; stir until the gelatine is 
dissolved, pour into a dish and place where it 
will cool rapidly; then take a pint of perfectly 
sweet cream, beat it with an egg-beater until it is 
light and thick; flavor the cream with lemon or 
vanilla and sweeten to your taste. When the 
gelatine is cold, or at least cool, stir it into the 
cream, and pour this over the lady fingers which 
you have arranged in a glass dish or mold. To 
vary the appearance of the dish you can split the 
lady fingers and cover the cream with them. 





MILK ToastT.—Put a quart of milk, except 
two or three spoonfuls, to boil. Rub smooth a 
small tablespoonful of flour in the reserved milk. 
When that in the saucepan begins to boil, stir in 
a piece of butter rather larger than an egg, cut 
up in little bits. Stir steadily until it is melted, 
then stir in the flour, and add a teaspoonful of 
salt. When it boils up again, set it where it will 
keep hot, without boiling, while the bread is 
being toasted. Bread is not good when it is 
dried in process of toasting. It should be 
browned quickly, and dipped while it is hot. 

If you have cream, boil it without adding but- 
ter. When boiled put in a little salt, and a very 
little flour rubbed smooth in a spoonful of milk. 
Dip the slices of toasted bread, and let them re- 
main half a minute, then lay them in a hot dish 
with a cover, and pour over the remainder 
of the boiled cream. 





VIENNA BREAD.—Two pounds of sifted flour 
banked around your pan, one-half pint of milk, 
one-half pint of water. Mix a thin batter and 
quickly add one-half pint of milk in which has 
been dissolved one-half ounce of salt and seven- 
eighths of an ounce of compressed yeast. Leave 
the remainder of the flour against the sides of 
the pan, cover from the air forty-five minutes, 
then mix in the rest of the flour until the dough 
leaves the sides and bottom of the pan. Let it 
stand two and one-half hours, divide into pound 
pieces and subdivide into twelve pieces. Fold 
the corner of each piece to the center, and turn 
over to rise for thirty minutes. Bake in a hot 
oven twenty minutes. 





Choose a perfume like you would a friend, 
for its true qualities, not for its ‘‘ loudness’’ or 
assertion. The conspicuous quality in the ex- 
tracts made by Messrs. Colgate & Co., is the 
truth of each odor to its name. Distinctively 
with delicacy, and a rare permanency with sweet- 
ness, have made these the odors of the world. 
Their Cashmere Bouquet is now the reigning per- 
fume of the elite. 


CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Curious PLACE FOR A Brmp’s NeEst.—In 
the picture gallery of Chariton Park, Lord Suf- 
folk’s place, near Malmesbury, is a glass case 
containing the skin and feathers of a big crow. 
The creature had been caught and nailed toa 
tree with other vermin, a fate which so many 
thousands of crows share yearly that there is 
nothing in it. The extraordinary part of the 
matter is, that in the shelter of his wings, where 
his body was before it decayed, a little wren had 
built itself an exceedingly neat little nest. With 
wonderful dexterity the tiny bird had contrived 
to fasten together the wings of his dead enemy, 
whose body he proposed to utilize. The entrance 
to the nest was where the crow’s breast had been, 
and here the family of little wrens was reared. 
The nest was observed, and when its occupants 
had flown away, Lord Suffolk had it carefully 
removed and placed in his picture gallery. 





NINE YEARS ABLAZE.—The immense fires 
in the coal fields of the Powder River country, 
Wyoming, are still raging as fiercely as ever. 
These fires were first known in 1876 by the 
whites, though the Indians say that for many 
years the Great Spirit has kindled fires here for 
his red children to warm by during the winter. 
In the year referred to, Thomas Antin, a well- 
known prospector and miner, and one of the late 
fortunate finders of the Bonanza Oil Spring, led 
a party of men through the Powder River sec- 
tion, and one evening the party found itself in 
what seemed to be the outlet of sheol. Heavy 
masses of smoke obscuredthe sun. Cinders and 
ashes obstructed the way, sometimes marking 
the mouths of broken and heated pit-falls, and 
through the unnatural gloom spouted and flashed 
jets, streaks and columns of flame. It was a 
coal field on fire, and one of mammoth propor- 
tions at that. Over thousands of acres hung the 
palling smoke, and for miles the surrounding 
region was marked by the glowing fires. Mil- 
lions of tons of coal were in flames, and the ex- 
haustless supply has kept the conflagration up to 
its maximum force ever since. Mr. Antin not 
long since passed again through the burning 
fields, and says he can see no decrease in the 
fires. Further to the south, below the mouth of 
the Clear Fork of Powder River, is another heavy 
subterranean conflagration. Though not so ex- 
tensive as the first one, the heat thrown out is 
even more intense. -Mingled with the dense 
smoke is a greasy, pitchy soot that sticks and 
clings with a horrible persistency, and the air is 
redolent of the factory and furnace. 

The broad and deep coal veins that traverse 
this portion of Wyoming, all cross the Powder 


River country, and all show themselves. The 
surface of the country alternates between coal- 
bed and coal ledge. To form its junction with 
the main stream the Clear Fork of Powder River 
forces itself through a vein of solid coal, thirty 
feet of which it leaves in sight on either side of 
its cleaving waters, and the ebony cliffs flash and 
sparkle in the midst of the flying spray. Petro- 
leum is hidden by all of these coal veins. As- 
phalt, the sure test and indication of petroleum, 
is seen everywhere, in quantities varying from 
the flake the size of the hand to accumulations 
covering miles in extent. 





Somer Famous OLD Marps.—Look at the list. 
Elizabeth of England, one of the most illustrious 
of modern sovereigns. Her rule over Great 
Britain certainly comprised the most brilliant 
literary age of the English speaking people. 
Her political acumen was certainly put to as 
severe a test as that of any other ruler the world 
ever saw. Maria Edgeworth was an old maid. 
It was this woman’s writings that first suggested 
the thought of writing similarly to Sir Walter 
Scott. Her brain might well be called the 
mother of the Waverley novels. Jane Porter 
lived and died an old maid. The children of her 
busy brain were ‘‘Thaddeus of Warsaw,’’ and 
the ‘Scottish Chiefs,’? which have moved the 
hearts of millions with excitement and tears. 
Johanna Baillie, poet and play-writer, was ‘‘one 
of ’em.’’ Florence Nightingale, most gracious 
lady, heroine of Inkerman and Balaklava hos- 
pitals, has to the present written Miss before her 
name. The man who should marry her might 
well crave to take the name of Nightingale. 
Sister Dora, the brave spirit of English pest- 
houses, whose story is as a helpful evangel, was 
the bride of the world’s sorrow only. And then 
what names could the writer and the reader add 
to those whom the great world may not know, 
but we know, and the little world of the village, 
the church, the family know, and prize beyond 
all worlds. 





LARGE Noses. — Phrenologists make great 
account of the nose. If any one is disposed to 
set them down as dreamers, then we cite Napo- 
leon and other good judges, who thought very 
highly of this member, as a prominent mark of 
character. By them a large nose is considered 
an almost never-failing indication of strong will. 
One can see this every day exemplified on very 
common occasions. The first time you are on 
board a steamboat, take the trouble to notice 
who first rush out from itto jump ashore. They 
are all big-nosed people to a man! You need 


CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


not take anybody’s word for this, but examine 
for yourself. 

It was not for nothing that a conquering nation 
of antiquity had Roman noses. No timid people 
_ they, who did not know their own minds. They 
knew them very well, and made the rest of the 
world acquainted with them, too. Well-devel- 
oped noses do not indicate predominance of 
imagination. The Romans were not distin- 
guished for this faculty. But they appear, in 
some way or other, connected with taking the 
lead in practical matters. They go before, and 
clear the way, where organs of less size and 
strength would fail to penetrate and open a pas- 
sage. They go ahead at fights and fires, and are 
foremost in crowds, in riots, and daring under- 
takings; sometimes getting the whole body into 
trouble, but then the first to lead the way to 
an escape. We see them pointing the way to 
glory in the warrior and the hero, in Washing- 
ton and Wellington; and, with never-failing 
forecast, guiding the sagacity of statesmen, the 
Burleighs of the cabinet. 

We do not know if it has ever been remarked 
that the Hebrew nation owe their uncommon ex- 
cellence in music to this portion of their physics, 
rather than to their ears. It is customary, we 
are aware, to speak of an ear for tune, an 
ear for time, etc.; but we would suggest with 
deference, whether it would not be more correct 
to say, a nose for harmony and song. Certain it 
is, that the descendants of Jubal and Asaph are 
among the chief musicians of this day, as the 
illustrious characters we have mentioned were of 
theirs, and they are all remarkably endowed 
with the nasal organ. Evidently, the nose was 
not placed in such proximity with the instru- 
ments of vocal sound for nothing! And it fs not 
only an index of musical capacity in its proprie- 
tor, but an excellent musician of itself. 





TrrED EYEs.—In these days of study and se- 
dentary work requiring much use of the eyes, 
they often become so tired that they refuse to do 
good work. This is particularly true when the 
work is done in a poor light, or when it is very 
fine work. Few eyes will bear such treatment 
for any great length of time without being 
spoiled. The question is often asked, What 
can be donein suchcases? There is one remedy 
for tired eyes that has great value. It consists 
in massage with the hand wet in cold or cool 
water. Fill a basin with it, and standing over it, 
wet the hand with as much water as it will hold 
and apply it to the eyes, at the same time with 
the thumb and forefinger giving the eyesa gentle 
manipulation. Continue the process for four or 
five minutes several times aday. The results are 
often almost marvelous. 





THe Goon INFLUENCE OF PICTURES.—A 
room with pictures and a room without pictures 
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differ by nearly as much as a room without win- 
dows. Nothing is more melancholy, particularly 
to a person who has to pass much time in his 
room, than blank walls and nothing on them; 
for pictures are loopholes of escape for the soul, 
leading it to other scenes and other spheres. It 
is such an inexpressible relief to some persons 
engaged in writing, or even reading, on looking 
up, not to have his line of vision chopped square 
off by an odious white wall, but to find his soul 
escaping, as it were, through the frame of an ex- 
quisite picture to other beautiful and perhaps 
idyllic scenes, where the fancy for a moment 
may revel, refreshed and delighted. Is it winter 
in your world? Perhaps it is summer in the 
picture. What a charming momentary change 
and contrast! 





WILL SURELY WAKE THE SLEEPER. — 
‘*'You’ve seen lots of alarm clocks, of course,”’’ 
said the watchmaker to a friend, ‘‘ but there is a 
new clock now on the market that is the most 
effective I ever saw. Here it is,’? he went on, 
taking from a shelf a small, round clock with 
a cylindrical arrangement at the side. ‘‘ You 
see this cylinder? That is the secret of the 
clock’s usefulness. The usual alarm bell is on 
the top. It rings at the hour it is set for, but 
many people get so used to that, that they sleep 
right through its noise. 

‘‘Something had to be done, and so a genius 
added this cylinder. The base is filled with air 
compressed by pushing down this small piston- 
head, which is then secured by a catch. The 
space left in the tube is filled with cold water. 
The cover is, as you can see, a perforated tin 
tube, which is pointed in the right direction. At 
the proper hour the alarm bell goes off, the clock- 
work releases the piston-head, and the water in 
the cylinder is driven out through the perfora- 
tions over the head of the happy sleeper. He 
is bound to wake—and there you are.’’ 





How TO TREAT SLANDER.—“ Let the mud 
dry before you try to rub it off,’’ is the advicea 
wise mother gave to her boy who had soiled his 
coat, and the more we revolve the remark in our 
mind, the more philosophic it appears. In at- 
tempting to rub off the mud before it dries, we 
simply rub it deeper into the fibres of .the cloth, 
and cause it to spread over a greater surface. 
But if we let it dry, it comes off quite easily, 
leaving no stain behind. 





‘‘PoL_isH’’? is something worth cultivating. 
Let your manners be polished by all means. Let 
your language be polished also; and while you 
are about it—polishing your heart and head— 
don’t forget to polish your heels, andin fact, the 
whole of your shoes, with Button’s famous 
Raven Gloss Shoe Dressing. For sale by all shoe 
dealers. 


RUTHVEN'’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this Department to 


Epwin R. Briacs, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 





Answers to April Puzzles. 
54.—Mahogany. 65.—Rotund, round. 
56.—Sable, sale. 57.—Scour, scar. 
58.—Cramp, camp. 59.—Canoe, cane. 
60.— Z 


€6.—Ruthven’s Puzzle Page. 


85.—A Charade and Triple Enigma. 
In frightened look; 
In brightened nook; 
In whitened spook; 
In tightened hook; 


A maid was wishing that she durst 
At once announce herself as first 
From one she cannot but despise, 
And rend asunder hated ties, 


She was made second by her grief; 
Her tears had failed to give relief, 
For one whom she had called her last 
She now considered an outcast. 


For she was second last that he 

With the true faith would not agree, 

In church would seldom take a seat, 
But was a sceptic, and COMPLETE. 
MAUDE. 





86.—A Central Acrostic. 
-(Words of nine letters.) 

1. The act of soliciting favor. 2. The frieze. 3. 
Reed-like. 4. A species of antelope. 5. Adance 
in a circle. 6. With due caution. 7. Dlustri- 
ous. 8. With perplexity. 9. A small cannon 
supported by a swivelled rest, on the back of a 
camel whence it is fired. 10. A bruise on the 
top of the chine on the back of a horse. 11. 
Sorrow. 


Centrale down.—A daring hero. MUFTI. 





87.—Triple Transposed Acrostic. 
(Words of six letters. ) 

1. A corrosive acid. 2. A discovery. 3. To 
sketch or plan. 4. A governor. 5. A bracket. 
6. A midshipman. 

Primals.—A vegetable secretion. 


Third letters.—To pass over or across, 
Finals.—A beggar. MAUDS. 


88.—A Double Acrostic. 
(Words of nine letters. ) 





1. Toclear. 2. Satirical. 3. One armed with 
a shield. 

Primals.—Mind. 

Finals.—A pronoun. 

Connected.—To fade. Murr. 





89.—A Riddle. 
In garret high, in cellar low, 
In pasture and in garden row; 
On river brinks, in midst of streams, 
In lurid sparks and fiery gleams. 
In everything, yet not in all, 
For I’m not in the Ice King’s hall, 
Nor ever in the snow am found, ; 
But always somewhat under ground. 
In the centre of the earth I be, 
Though never in the boundless sea; 
A place in Paradise I claim, 
But never enter Satan’s shame, 

MBRLS. 





Squares. 

90.—1. To use. 2. An angle of a fort. & 
Baleful. 4. Disordered. 5. An adispose sub- 
stance. 6. An animal. 

91.—1. Manifested joy. 2. Tobindup. 3 A 
buffet. 4. Tranquil. 5. A cleanser. 6. Waste. 

MAUDB. 





Anagrams. 
92.—Get forest pig. 93.—I tried pansy. 
94.—Sue not Tom. 95.—Whose pin-mark f 
96.—Claw him, Si. 97.—To shoot me. 








08.—Tom atanner. 99.—Live at an inn. 
100.—Vain earl. Mort. 
- Answers in two Months. 
Prizes. 


For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles received before June 10th, we 
offer a brilliant novelette; and for the next best 
list, ‘‘ Winter Evening Recreations.”’ 


Solvers. 

Answers to the February puzzles were re 
ceived from Willie Jones, Tom T., J. D. L., 
Katie Smith, Birdie Lane, Bert Rand, I. O. T., 
Ida May, Jack, Birdie Brown, Teddy, Bridget 
McQ., Minnie, Cora A. L., Jennie Hall, Old 
Tar, Anm Eliza, Kittie McMillan, Vinnie, Ann 
Drew and Vixen. 

Prize- Winners. 

J. D. L., Philadelphia, Pa., for the largest 
list of answers; Katie Smitb, Boston, Mass., for 
the next best list. 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


“THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


A BIT OF SCANDAL. 


Said Mrs. A. 
To Mrs. J., 
In quite a confidential way, 
‘‘ It seems to me 
That Mrs. B. 
' Takes too much—something in her tea.’’ 
And Mrs. J. 
To Mrs. C. 
That very night was heard to say 
-  Bhe grieved to touch 
Upon it much, 
Bat ‘‘ Mrs. B. took—such and such.’’ 
Then Mrs. C. 
Went straight away 
And told a friend the self-same day 
’T was sad to think— 
Here came a wink— 
That Mrs. B. was fond of drink. 
The friend’s disgust 
Was such she must 
Inform a lady which she ‘‘ nussed ”’ 
That Mrs. B. 
At half-past three, 
Was that far gone she couldn't see. 
This lady we 
Have mentioned, she 
Gave needlework to Mrs. B., 
And at such news 
Could scarcely choose 
But further needlework refuse. 
Then Mrs. B., 
As you’! agree, 
Quite properly remarked that she 
Would surely track 
The scandal back 
To those who made her look so black. 
Through Mrs. K. 
And Mrs. J. 
She got at last to Mrs. A., 
And asked her why, 
With cruel lie, 
She painted her so deep a dye. 
Said Mrs. A., 
In some dismay, 
‘‘I no such thing could ever say. 
I said that you 
Much stouter grew 
On too much sugar—which you do! ”’ 





‘‘ Yes, the late Emery A. Storrs was a charac- 
ter, sure enough,’’ remarked an attorney who 
had grown gray in the service. ‘‘Many anec- 
dotes have been told of his wonderful talent for 
word-painting and gift of repartee, but nothing I 
have ever heard quite equaled the effect on me 
of a little speech he made the first tine I saw 
him, a full score of years ago. He represented 
the plaintiff in some commonplace action, and 


the lawyer for the defendant was a young man 
just branching out. The suit, I think, was for 
breach of contract, or something similar. The 
budding attorney, who shall be nameless here, 
was well aware of Storrs’ ability, and according- 
ly prepared his case with the greatest care. 
After the evidence had all been heard he stood 
before the jury and delivered a memorized 
speech, which was about two hundred degrees 
higher than the subject. Storrs followed him 
and said :— 

‘* “Tf the court pleases, gentleman of the jury, 
I am sure that I voice the common sentiment of 
us all—judge, jurors, spectators—when I say 
that the address of the gentleman who has just 
spoken has been to usa great delight. I have 
likened it in my own mind to some great edifice, 
some magnificent work of architecture. But I 
am puzzled to determine the particular school to 
which it belongs. It is not Doric; it is too or- 
nate for that. It is not Corinthian; it is not 
ornate enough for that. It is not Ionic; it is too 
strong and massive to be Ionic. At this very 
moment, gentlemen, a story comes to my memo- 
ry that solves the problem. You all remember 
the old gray church—the Second Presbyterian, 
Dr. Patterson’s—which used to stand on the cor- 
ner of Wabash Avenue and Washington Street. 
It was a beautiful edifice with its masonry of 
gray, its great decorated windows and its castel- 
lated towers. One day an old man and his wife 
came for the first time from their country home 
to see this great city. They walked up and down 
and marveled as they saw the busy streets, the 
court-house, the stores, the warehouses on the 
river, and finally they stood before the old gray 
church. Arms akimbo they gazed upon it in si- 
lent awe; but then the oid gentleman, turning 
one eye on his wife and holding the edifice fast 
by the other, said, ‘‘ Nancy, what a splendid 
specimen of cathartie architecture!" ’ 

‘“‘The jury was convulsed, the effect of the 
other speech utterly destroyed, and Storrs won 
his case.”’ 





The far-famed slight-of-hand man, Robert 
Houdin, could not be satisfied with his tricks be- 
fore an audience, but occasionally displayed his 
skill for his own amusement, very much to the 
surprise of any who might happen to be present, 

While passing an itinerant vendor of cheap 
provisions, he suddenly paused and inquired :-— 

‘* How do you sell eggs, aunty ?”’ 

‘““Dem egg3?’’ was the response; ‘‘dey am a 
picayune apiece. Fresh, too, de last one ob dem; 
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biled ’em myself, and knows dey is fust-rate.’’ 

“Well, I'll try them,” said the magician, as 
he laid down a bit of currency. ‘‘ Have you pep- 
per and salt ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, sir; dar dey is,’’ said the sable saleswo- 

man, watching her customer with intense inter- 
est. 
_ Leisurely drawing out a neat little penknife, 
Mr. Houdin proceeded very quietly to cut his 
egg exactly in halves, when suddenly a bright 
new twenty-five cent piece was discovered lying 
embedded in the yolk, apparently as when it first 
came from the mint. Very coolly the great ma- 
gician transferred the coin to his vest pocket, 
and taking up another egg, inquired :— 

‘¢ And how much do you ask for this egg ?”’ 

‘‘De Lord bress my soul! dat egg? De fact 
am, boss, dat egg am worth a dime, shuah.”’ 

‘‘ All right,’’ was the reply; ‘‘there’s your 
dime; give me the egg.”’ 

Separating it with an exact precision that the 
colored woman watched most eagerly, a quarter- 
‘eagle was picked out of the centre of the egg and 
placed in the vest pocket of the operator, as be- 
fore. The old woman was thunderstruck, as 
well she might have been, and her customer had 
to ask the price of the third egg two or three 
times before he could get a reply. 

‘*Dar’s no use talkin’, massa,’’ said the be- 
wildered old dame; ‘I couldn’ t let you hab dat 


egg, no how, for less den twenty-five cent; I 


clare I can’t.”’ | 

‘* Very good,’”’ said Houdin, whose imperturb- 
able features were as solemn es an undertaker’s; 
“there is your quarter, here is the egg. All 
right.”’ 

' As he opened the egg a brace of five dollar gold 
pieces were discovered snugly deposited in the 
very heart of the yolk, and jingling them to- 
gether in his palm, the savant coolly remarked :— 
' “Very good eggs, indeed. I rather like them. 
and while I am about it I will buy a dozen. 
What is the price? ”’ 

‘‘Yer say price!’’ screamed the amazed 
daughter of Ham. “You couldn’t buy dem 
eggs, massa, fur all de money you’s got. No! 
dat you couldn’t! I’se gwine to take dem eggs 
all home, I is, an’ dat money in dem eggs all 
b’longs tome. It does dat! Couldn’t sell no 
more ob dem eggs no how.”’ 

Amid the roar of the spectators, the benighted 
African started for her domici] to ‘‘ smash dem 
eggs,’’ but with what success we are unable to 
relate. 





‘* Doctor,’’ he began as he entered the office of 
a well-known medical man the other day, “we 
have been talking it over.”’ 

66 Ah! 99 

‘And have concluded that it would be best 
for the baby’s health to go to the country this 
summer.’ 
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‘*T see.”’ 

‘What do you think of it ?’’ 

‘* At a relative’s, t suppose ? ”’ 

6é Y es. 9 

‘*Swamp anywhere near the house ?’”’ 

‘*Well, I believe there is one about a quarter 
of a mile away.’’ 

‘‘That is good. 
shed?’”’ 

66 It is. 9? 

‘*Good again. That will keep the floors damp 
and muddy. Is the cellar bottom concreted and 
drained ?”’ 

**T think not.’”’ | 

‘“‘That’s elegant... A cellar with a natural 
earth bottom can always be depended on for 
sour smells, and one without a drain helps along 
fevers. Lots of shrubbery around '?’’ 

‘“‘Oh, yes; you can hardly see the house in 
summer.”’ | 

‘‘Exactly. That keeps roof and walls damp, 
and you can depend on malaria. Pig-sty and 
barn handy to the back door ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes; only a few rods away.”’ 

“Very fine, very. You can rely on the odors, 
and perhaps the well water is improved by the 
percolations. Ever notice the cistern ?”’ 

‘Yes; it is a nice wooden.” 

‘Splendid! The water is always throwing 
off a sour smell, and something less than a 
million mosquitoes breed every summer’s night. 
I agree with you to a dot, especially if there are 
any box-drains around to breed typhoid fever.”’ 

‘¢ You—you wouldn’t advise it ?’’ queried the 
father. 

‘‘ Say!’ said the doctor, as he leaned over the 
table, ‘‘let the nurse drop him out of the window, 
push him down the back stairs, get him run over 
by an ice wagon, give him your revolver to play 
with! There’s a dozen ways of killing him off 
besides taking him to the country, and any of 
them will save you time and money.”’ 


Is the well in the wood- 





‘¢ There are some queer couples in this world,”’ 
remarked a Dearborn Street real estate agent. 
‘‘The other day a man and woman called to see 
me about renting a flat on the North Side. The 
woman did the talking, and turned to see the 
man for confirmation or corroboration. He 
always agreed with her, and he did it very 
meekly.’’ 

‘* Well,’’ said the woman, finally, ‘‘I will give 
you twenty-five dollars for the flat, won’t we, 
John ?”’ 

‘‘'Y¥es’m,’’ replied the man. 

‘And I'll pay my rent promptly, too, won't 
we, John ?”’ 

6c¢ Yes’m.”’ 

‘‘And I'll take good care of the house, won’t 
I, John ?”’ 

6¢ Yes’m.”’ 
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‘“‘But,”’ inquired the agent, as is usual in such 
cases, ‘‘are you not man and wife ?”’ 

“Man and wifel’’? exclaimed the woman, 
sharply, ‘‘ indeed we are not, are we, John ?”’ 

66 No’m. 99 

‘“What!’’ says I, ‘not man and wife!”’ 

“Not much. I’d have you know that in this 
family we are wife and man, ain’t we, John ?”’ 

66 Yes’m.”’ 





‘Mr. Slocum, I believe, sir? ’’ 

‘Yes, sir, James Slocum.”’ 

‘‘Some six months ago, Mr. Slocum, you gave 
me credit for a pair of shoes, price five dollars. 
I have now called to liquidate the demand.”’ 

‘“‘Owe me five dollars? Well, really, I have 
no remembrance of the fact.”’ 

‘‘Be that as it may, the debt is honest and 
must be paid.’’ 

Here a middle-aged gent, in pepper-and-salt 
cassimeres, took out a wel)-filled pocketbook, 
and handed Slocum a twenty-dollar bill. Slo- 
cum balanced the account, and handed to the 
middle-aged gentleman, in the seasonable wear- 
ing apparel, fifteen dollars, being the balance on 
the boots. 

The middle-aged gentleman left, while Slocum 
went off in a reverie. 

‘““ Well, the world is not so bad, after all; here, 
at least, is one genuine, honest man. I will 
never speak ill of the human family again.’’ 

Scene second.—An exchange office.—Enter 
Slocum. . 

“Bullion, my boy, just discount that lot of 
money, and give me current.’’ 

“* Certainly, sir.’’ - 

Bullion runs over the ‘pictured blotting 
paper,’ and throws out a twenty-dollar bill. 

‘What do you throw that out for ?”’ 

‘‘Not worth a cent, one of the new counterfeits 
came out yesterday.’’ 

Slocum once more goes off into a reverie. 

“‘Curse that scoundrel! That’s the very bill 
that honest man paid me yesterday, for those 

doots. Whata vile world. I don’t believe that 
there is one upright man on earth.”’ 

The last we saw of Slocum, he was putting off 
for the ‘‘ perlice,’’ to enter up a complaint. 

Mora..—Don’t allow yourself to be done by 
too much virtue. 





It is a dreadful bother to be a woman and do 
the business up in shape. In the first place, 
you're got to look well, or else you’re nobody. 
A man may be ever so homely and still be popu- 
lar. Whiskers cover up the most of his face, 
and if he has a big mouth nobody mistrusts it, 
and if he does wrinkle bad on the forehead his 
friends speak of his many cares and of his 
thoughtful disposition, and tell each other that 
his wrinkles are lines of thought. Lines of 
thought, indeed, when in all probability his 
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forehead is wrinkled by the bad habit he has got 
of scowling at his wife when the coffee isn’t 
strong enough. But a woman must always be 
in good order. Her hair must always be frizzed 
and banged, as fashion demands, and she 
must powder if she has a shining skin; and she 
must always manage to look sweet, no matter 
how sour she may feel; her dress must hang just 
so, and her boot buttons be always in place, and 
her finger nails always clean; and then she must 
not whistle, nor climb fences, nor stone cats, nor 
scold when she’s mad. Oh, I tell you a woman 
has a hard road to travel. 





Jim McSnifter was being tried in San Antonio 
for trying to bribe a colored witness, Sam John- 
sing, to testify falsely. 

‘‘ You say this defendant offered you a bribe 
of fifty dollars to testify in his behalf?’’ said 
Lawyer Gouge to Sam Johnsing 

‘S Yes, sah.’’ 

‘*Now repeat precisely what he said, using his 
own words.”’ 

‘* He said he would get me fifty dollars if I’’— 

‘¢ He can’t have used those words. He didn’t 
speak as a third person.”’ 

‘*No, sah; he tuck good keer dat dar was no 
third pusson present. Dar was only us two. 
De ’fendant am too smart ter hab anybody lis- 
tenin’ when he am talking about his own ras- 
kelity.’’ 

‘“‘T know that well enough, but he spoke to 
you in the first person, didn’t he ?’’ 

‘‘T was de fust pusson, myself.’’ 

‘You don’t understand me. When he was 
talking to you did he use the words, ‘I will pay 
you fifty dollars ?’ ”’ 

‘“No, boss, he didn’t say nuffin ’bout you pay- 
in’ me fifty dollars. Yer name wasn’t mentioned, 
’ceptin’ dat he tole me ef eber I got intera 
scrape dat you was de best lawyer in San Anto- 
nio to fool the judge and jury.”’ 





A red-faced man behind a long-nine cigar 
stopped in front of a store window at the South 
End, in which hung a sign, ‘‘ Umbrellas Re-cov- 
ered.’””? His unkempt hair, gawky appearance 
and homespun that fitted him snugly as does the 
striped suit of the clown in the circus, all be- 
spoke the citizen from wayback. 

‘¢T guess I’ll look over yer umbrellas, sonny,’’ 
said the hayseed, addressing a dapper little chap 
behind the counter. 

“Yes, sir; right this way.” 

A large pile of goods was displayed for the ru- 
ralist’s inspection. After looking them over for 
some time he slowly moved his head, as he dubi- 
ously muttered :— 

‘* No, I don’t see it anywhere.”’ 

‘‘See what ?”’ asked the astonished clerk. 

‘Why, our umbrella. My darter Sal lost hern 
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when she was daown here three wecks ago come 

Thursday, and when I saw your sign, I thought 

per’aps you might have picked it up. I’)! be 

down agin in a few weeks, and I’!l drop in and 

see if you have heard anything on it. Sal 

thought a heap on that umbrella, and I’d be 

mighty glad to get it back agin. You’!] try now, 

sonny, to recover it for me, won’t yer? Good- 

by, till I see you agin.”’ 





At a church meeting in Connecticut, for the 
purpose of filling a vacant deaconship, some di- 
versity of opinion, strange to say, appeared to 
exist among the brethren as to who should fill 
that very pecuniary profitable office. After a 
deal of talk, and no progress, Brother B——., an 
honest, straightforward farmer, having in mind 
the Democratic Convention, probably, thought 
that a third man might ‘‘ unite the party,’’ and 
made up his mind to propose the thing, although 
he never made the attempt to speak in public. 
Rising with caution and hesitation, he delivered 
himself to the puint thus :— 

‘*Gentlemen, I am not used to public speak- 
ing, but, in my opinion, Dan Baxter would make 
an all-fired good deacon! ’’ 

It is superfluous to say that Dan Baxter was 
elected. 





A young medical student in search of a lodging 
was shown into a very shabby room, the furni- 
ture of which was in a very delapidated state. 





AFTER A HARD TRAMP OF SOME FOUR MILEA, 


AND OTHERWISE 


‘**I should iike something a little more mod 
ern,”” said the student. 

‘‘More modern!”’ said the man; ‘speak with 
more reverence. You are in the very room in 
which Rousseau lived, and in which he wrote, and 
nothing has been changed now for even a cen 
tury.”’ 

** This is the table on which he wrote ?” 

66 Yes es,’ 

“ This the bureau ?”’ 

6é Yes.”’ 

‘This the bed ?”’ 

6é Yes.” 

‘‘And nothing has been changed for a whole 
century ?”’ 

‘‘Nothing.”’ 

‘‘ Not even the sheets ?”’ 

‘‘ Not even the sheets.”’ 

‘‘Then I won’t take the room,” and off he 
went. 





A clergyman and one of his elderly parishion- 
ers were walking home from church one frosty 
day, when the old gentleman slipped and fell oa 
his back. The minister, looking at him for s 
Moment, and being assured that he was not! 
much hurt, said to him :— 

‘‘ Friend, sinners stand in slippery places. 

The old gentleman looked up, as if to assure 
himself of the fact, and said :— 

“‘T see they do; but I can’t.” 


SSR 


Mr. TACKLE ARRIVES AT HIS FAVORITB 


SPOT, WHERE HE KNOWS THERE I8 A GOOD TROUT. 
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